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1 CONCISE VIEW 
OF THE PRINCIPLES 


CALCULATED FOR 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, 


AND 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONG LIFE. 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO PROVE THE PRACTICABILITY OF CONDENS« 
ING, WITHIN A NARROW COMPASS, THE MOST MATERIAL 
INFORMATION HITHERTO ACCUMULATED, REGARD. 

ING THE MOST USEFUL ARTS AND SCIENCES, OR 
, ANY PARTICULAR BRANCH THEREOF. 


BY 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART, 
VOL. I. 
THE SECOND EDITION. 


Neque enim ulla alia re homines propius ad Deos accedunt, quam salutem 
hominibus dando.—CicERO, PRO LIGARIO, C. 38. 
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FIRST EDITION. 


"L'ais work was undertaken with a view of ascertaining 
how far it was practicable, to condense and systematize 
human knowledge, regarding any particular branch of 
science, the necessity of which, is becoming every day 
more apparent *. For that purpose the author, with ag 
much diligence and industry as many other avocations would 
admit of, exaniined a number of publications on the sub- 
ject of health and longevity, and collected as much new 
information as it was possible for him to obtain, from a 
variety of intelligent friends and correspondents, both in 
this and in other countries. In the first volume of the fol- 
lowing work, the materials thus accumulated are digest- 
ed, according to the best plan that he has hitherto been 
able’ to devise. In the other volumes, the sentiments of 
various writers, both ancient and modern, and the com- 

a | munications 


* We are told, that there are about three hundred and fifty thousand 
printed volumes in the National Library of Paris, besides from seventy 
to eighty thousand manuscripts.—See Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, 
Vol. I. p. 50. As there must be a number of works, in other languages, 
not in that library, the total number of volumes now in print, cannot be 
much short of five hundred thousand. There, surely, cannot be a stronger 
argument, in favour of condensing human knowledge as much as it is 
practicable. Such immense rnasses of printed paper, can answer no eood 
purpose, and are a heavy load upon literature, and’ the acquisition of 


usefnl knowledge. 


Le 


munications to the author himself, are contained. In ore 
‘der to complete the original intention, the first volume 
of the work, at least, should be translated into the princi- 
pal languages of the Continent, circulated among the 
learned men, both in Europe and America, and premiums 
given to those who transmitted the best observations or 
commentaries upon it. A work would thus ultimately be 
produced, which would probably put an end to all difficul- 
ties, and remove every doubt, regarding the means of pre- 
serving health and attaining longevity. | 


Tua such a work would be of infinite consequence to 
mankind in general, can hardly be questioned; for every 
individual might thus be furnished, whenever he wished 
to acquire it; with a mass of useful information, regard- 
ing points of a nature peculiarly interesting, and which, 
in general, is rarely learnt, till after long experience, and 


at an advanced period in life, when it is seldom of much 
- importance. 


Ir cannot at the same time be supposed, that attention: 
to printed directions, will preserve any individual in exist- 
ence, for many years beyond what otherwise would be 
the case.—Besides, a man may exist for too long, as well 
as for too short, a period. He may become, indeed, like 
the inhabitants of the vale of Guldbrand in Norway, who, 
it is said, live to such extreme old age, that they are at last 
weary of life, and cause themselves to be removed to a less 
salubrious climate, that they may have a better chance of 
_ dying the sooner*.— This, however, can but rarely happen. 

| In 
* This curious circumstance is alluded to in Pontoppidan’s Natural 


History of Norway, Vol. I. p. 23—* The most pure and kindly air, I 
judge to be in the middle of the country, cspecially about the mountains, 


where 


De Se 
In regard to the present work, (more especially were it 
completed in the manner originally proposed), the author 
has no hesitation in asserting, that though any great ex- 
tension of human life cannot be expected, yet if any per- 
gon, possessed of a plain, but sound understanding, and 
whose health is not materially injured, will carefully pe- 
ruse the following pages, and will apply the facts and obser- 
vations therein contained, to his own particular case, occasion- 
ally calling in the assistance of an intelligent medical friend, 
when any important alteration takes place in his constitu- 
tion, or bodily functions, he can hardly fail to add, from 
ten to twenty, or even thirty years, TO HIS COMFORTABLE 
EXISTENCE. | : 


JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Charlotte-Square, | 


Edinburgh, 12th January 1807. 


where the inhabitants have hardly an idea of sickness, unless it be here- 
ditary, or contracted by intemperance. It is reported, though I will not 
warrant the truth of it, that, in the vale of Guldbrand, which is regularly 
visited by very salubrious gales, especially in the parish of Lessoe, there 
are persons of such an extreme old age, that, from a lassitude of longer 
life, they get themselves removed elsewhere, in order to die the sooner.’ 
—Mary Campbell, also, a very old woman, who lately died at Edinburgh, 
being asked, if she wished to live any longer? emphatically answered,— 
‘ Not an hour?’ —See Code of Longevity, Vol. IL. Appendix, p. 266. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SECOND EDITION. 


Os all the objects of human life, health is the most im- 
portant. Without the possession of that greatest of earth- 
ly blessings, no other source of enjoyment is of the’small- 
est avail 5 ; and a situa tion, in every other respect the most 
prosperous, loses all* the pleasures attached. to it, when 
health i is wanting. What, then, can be more essential, than 
to ascertain the means of preserving that great spring of 
human happiness, wines which life itself is not desirable ? 


Nor is the attainment of longevity, if accompanied with 
good health, an unimportant consideration, either to the 
individual, or to the community to which he may belong. 
Indeed, if the mind be not oppressed by care, nor the body 
by sickness, our declining years often prove the happiest 

eriod of our existence. The fervour of the passions hag 
then abated ; and the anxious and laborious pursuits of am- 
bition and avarice are no longer interesting. Preparing to 
quit these sublunary scenes, THE HEALTHY VETERAN 
must place his delight—in mental, rather than in corporeal 
exertions ;—in performing generous actions to all around 
him ;—in benefiting others by the knowledge and experi- 
ence he has acquired ;—in promoting social intercourse and 
rational amusement ;—-and in studiously endeavouring, to 

leave 


ie 


leave a character behind him, likely to be afterwards re- 
membered, with affection and respect *. 


Viewinc the inquiries to which his attention has been 
directed, in so important a light, the author could not but 
feel in the highest degree gratified, by the rapidity with 
which the First Edition of his work has been sold, as such 
a circumstance tends to indicate a favourable opinion in the 
mind of the public, either of the importance of the object 
he had undertaken to illustrate, or of the manner in which 
the plan has been carried into effect. 


In this Second Edition the alterations are not material ; 
and the additions principally consist, of extracts from the 
works of the celebrated Franklin, who throws new light on 
every article he discusses, and draws forth, it may be said, 
a species of electrical fire, from subjects the dullest, and 
the most inanimate. | 


Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, \7th June 1807. 


_™* See Cicero de Senectuie, on the Pleasures of Old Age, so happily exe 
emplified by Cornaro. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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TO 


VOLUME I. 


LS drawing up the following volume *, one of three plans 
might have been pursued. 


Tue first was, that of endeavouring to compose a work, 
Consisting entirely of new matter. hat attempt would 
probably have been fruitless, considering that the subject 
of this volume has been so often discussed by a number of 
intelligent and able men. 


{ 


ANOTHER mode might have been taken, namely, that of 
adopting the thoughts of other authors, but endeavouring, 
by the use of other words and expressions, to hide the pla- 
giarism. ‘Lhis, from its nature, must be the worst possible 
species of composition ; for the finer the sentiments and 
the language of the original authors, the more defective 
must the copy be, for the sake of concealment. 


THE 


* The three additional volumes, are intended for the use of those, whe 
may be inclined to study the subject more minutely, and will probably 
be of service to practitioners, and others in the country, amd in our settle- 
ments abroad, who have not access to public libraries, yet may be desirous 
of knowing the sentiments of great medical authorities, both ancient and 
modern, regarding the means of preserving health, and attaining longe- 
vity. In fact, these volumes form a sort of medical library, regarding 
the particulars therein treated a. 


ee 


Tue third plan is the one which the author has pur- 
sued, that of endeavouring to consolidate the essence of 
the knowledge that has been already accumulated, arrang- 
ing it in a proper form, and using the words and expres- 
sions ef the original authors, where they could be adopted 
with propriety. This, though seemingly easy, was, in the 
present case, a very dificult undertaking, from the great 
extent of the inquiry, and the immense number of volumes, 
in which the facts and observations, which it was necessary 
to consider, were dispersed. 


Ir the author, therefore, can claim any merit from this 
work at all, it can only consist, in the value of the materials 
he has collected, in the manner in which they are arranged, 
and in the reasons which induced him to form so laborious 
a compilation. 


He trusts that the information which it contains, may 
contribute to diminish the distresses and sufferings of many 
of his fellow creatures, and may tend to render their lives 
more comfortable and happy, than could have been expect- 
ed, without the dissemination of that knowledge which he 
has been at some pains to collect *, 


* ‘There is every reason to believe, that the letter from a physician in 
the Highlands, to his friend in London, on the subject of a consumptive 
habit, printed in Vol. IV. p. 491, (a work which it is impossible to peruse 
without being struck with the ability of the author), was written by the 
late Dr Macnab of Inverary, to the late Col. D. Campbell of Ballimore, 
father of the present General Campbell of Lochnell. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED, FROM ARRANGING AND 
CONDENSING THE KNOWLEDGE ALREADY ACCUMULATED, RE- 
GARDING THE MOST IMPORTANT ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Many ages havé now elapsed; since volumes Have been 
written regarding various arts and sciences, thé most essen- 
tial for the comfortable existence of the human race; and 
great additions have been made, from time to time, to the 
knowledgé which was thus collected 5 but these additions 
are scattered throughout so many Salil and published in 
“such a variety of languages, that it would require many years 
of intense application, to be thoroughly master of all the 
facts and observations which have been already accumulated, 
not only regarding any art or science in general, but as to 
any one particular branch or subdivision thereof. Yet many 
branches, (for instanice those of medicine), are so intimate- 
ly connected together, that even the complete knowledge 
of any one of them, ought not to be considered as sufh- 
cient. 
It has often, occurred to me, that a plan might be form- 
ed, by which hurnan knowledge, regarding at least some 
particular arts or sciences, might be so distinctly arranged, 
and condensed within so narrow a compass, as to diminish 
the necessity of perusing the innumerable volumes now 
extant on the same subject, and by which men in general 
might be better informed, and consequently would be bet- 
ter enabled to enjoy the pleasures of their existence, than 
they are at present. The system I had formed for that 
_ purpose, I shall endeavour briefly to explain. 
Let any art or science be fixed upon, for example Physic: 
Let it be divided into several branches, as, 1, natamy, " 
the 


ot) 


£954 


the construction of the human body. 2. Physiology, or x 
knowledge of the functions which its various parts perforny 
when in health. 3. Pathology, or the doctrine of the altera- 
tion which its structure and functions undergo when in a 
state of disease. 4. Practical Medicine, or the art of curing. 
its diseases by internal remedies. 5. Surgery, or the art of 
curing its diseases by external applications; and, 6. Alygiene, 
or the art of preserving it in health. 

Let us suppose, after this or any other division is adopt- 
ed, that an intelligent person is employed to draw up an 
analysis: of the whole,-or of any branch of the proposed sub- 
ject; let this: volume, for instance, on Health:and Longe~ 
vity, be taken for an’ example. 

If such a view of the subject, as'is given in this work, be 
approved of, let it be translated, either at the expence of 
the Government, or of a society established for that pur- 
pose, into all'the principal languages of Europe; and let 
premiums be given to those who will transmit the most va~ 
tuable communications upon, or will point out the most es- 
sential improvements in the volume to be thus circulated. 

Let a collection also be made of every author, whether 
aficient or modern, who has written, either directly or in- 
directly, regarding the points in question; and let these 
works be thoroughly examined by intelligent men ; and let 
every valuable fact or observation they contain be extract- 
ed out of them. 

The labour attending this part of the plan, in the pro- 
posed undertaking, would be very great; for there are, it 
would appear*, about two thousand works of different sizes, 
connected with the general inquiries regarding health and 
longevity, all of which ought to be considered with the 
greatest care, before these subjects could be completely dis- 
cussed.: 

The whole mass of materials being thus collected, let an 
able person be appointed, with a committee of assistants, to 
digest the whole ; and thus a work would be formed, cap- 
able, undoubtedly, of improvement, by future observation and 
new discoveries, but which would contain all the material 
information hitherto accumulated. It might thence be ac- 

; counted 

* See Code of Health, Vol. IT. p. 301, where there is an abstract of 


the publications on Health and Longevity, amounting to 1878 in nam~ 


Wer. 
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counted A CODE or standard for a knowledge of that sub 
ject, in all time coming, and to which all future publica- 
tions regarding it must necessarily refer. 

Unless some such mode, of arranging and condensing 
human knowledge, is fallen upon, the world will be over- 
whelmed with a load of literature, without deriving, in any 

-degree, that advantage from it which might otherwise be 
obtained. | 

INDEED, IN ITS PRESENT STATE, KNOWLEDGE MAY BE 
COMPARED TO A SMALL PORTION OF GOLD, DISPERSED 
THROUGHOUT A GREAT QUANTITY OF ORE. IN ITS RUDE 
CONDITION, THE STRONGEST MAN CANNOT BEAR ITS 
WEIGHT, OR CONVEY IT TO A DISTANCE; BUT WHEN THE 
PURE METAL IS SEPARATED FROM THE DROSS, EVEN A 
CHILD MAY CARRY IT WITHOUT DIFFICULTY. 

As the preservation of health is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects to which the attention of mankind can possi- 
bly be directed, why not begin with that branch of inquiry? 
‘The volume herewith published contains an abstract or 
analysis of the principal facts and observations regarding the 
preservation of health hitherto known 3 yet many errors 
must necessarily have been fallen into, and many important 
particulars must have been omitted. The circulation of 
this work, however, not only at home, but in foreign coun- 
tries, might be the means of correcting all these errors, and 
of collecting all the additional information essential for the 
purpose. Would it not be creditable for any country to 
have the experiment tried? The expence would not be 
considerable, whereas the advantages resulting from it 
would be of inestimable value: And if once such a plan 
succeeded regarding one particular point, the same system 
might be transferred to another, until every branch of 
knowledge, likely to promote the comfort and happiness of 
human nature, was brought within a small compass, and 
rendered easily accessible. 


A *.. PLAN 


PLAN OF THE WORK, 


' 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED THE 
AUTHOR. TO ENGAGE IN THIS UNDERTAKING. 


Var experience of ages sufficiently demonstrates, that the 
human frame was formed by Nature merely for temporary 
existence. -At his first appearance, no part of the animal 
‘creation is in amore helpless state than man. “Unable to 
“provide for his own wants, he must rely on the care and 
protection of others for food. and raiment.. He gradually 
acquires a considerable proportion of bodily strength. In 
process of time, he reaches a degree of inteHectual ability 
beyond the animals around him. © But after possessing for 
some time these powers, his strength decays, his sagacity 
diminishes, his frame loses its animation, and he ceases to 
live. Such is the invariable lot of the species; even of 
those who are the most fortunate, the most healthy, and 
the most robust. 

It is observed, however, though all must die, yet that 
some individuals live for a shorter, and some for a longer 
period ; that while some perish during infancy or youth, 
the existence of others is prolonged for many years. 

It ts also remarked, that while some individuals enjoy the 
possession of their mental and corporal powers, almost un- 
impaired, during the whole period of their existence; others 
are occasionally, and in some cases perpetually, in a sickly 
state ; the one of course possessing the advantages of health; 
and the others being the victims. of disease. 

ft has further been noticed, that many persons, by means 
of various remedies which experience has pointed out, have 
recovéred from those disorders with which they have been 
afflicted, and from the personal accidents which they have 
unfortunately undergone, so as to regain their former health 
and strength. 

‘Hence 


[#3 


Hence arises the threefold division of the general subject 
of Life and Health, namely, into the means, 1. OF pRo- 
LONGING LIFEj:to abich some authors have given the name 
of the Macrobiotic Art * (from Mezgos long, and Bus life). 
2. OF PRESERVING HEALTH; and, 3. OF CURING AND 
ALLEVIATING DISEASE. . 

Of the means by which persons are relieved from the 
various disorders and accidents to which they are liable, it 
is not the object of the intended volumes to treat. Such 
particulars comprehend the arts of Medicine and of Surgery. 
There, a vast and extensive field opens itself ; to the culti- 
vation of which, thousands ef able men have diseoter their 
attention, and in many respects successfully, though these 
arts have not hitherto reached that degree of perfection, 
which it is so desirable, for the comfort of human nature,: 
they should attain. 

Of the other two objects, however, the means of tee 
longing Life, and Preserving a state of Health, (not as dis- 
tinct propositions, but as being, when peste viewelly So 
intimately blended together, that they can hardly be sepa- 
rated+), it is the intention of the Author to treat. What 

AS inquiry. 


* 2% lee Germans, SO roach distinguished for the depth of their re- 
searches, have endeavoured to erect the Macrobiotic Art into a separate 
science; contending, that many diseases, which the medical art would 
consider as evils which cannot be too soon expelled, may be the means 
of prolonging life; and that there are many remedies, which elevate 
mankind to so high a degree of strength and physical perfection, as may 
tend to accelerate life, and to shorten its duration. (See the Art of Pro- 
longing Life, by Protessor HUFELAND of Jena, translated from the Ger- 
man, in two volumes, 8vo. Printed anno 1797, preface, p.11.) This 
may have some foundation, and such a distinction may exist in particu- 
lar cases; but still, for general purposes, the means of preserving health 
and prol onging es avhen properly « wiewedy. are the same; for few there 
are, who would wish to continue in life, without the possession of health, 
or the prospect of regaining it. 

+ In this respect I have ventured to dufier ies the celebrated Lord 
Bacon. 

In his work, De dugmentis Scientiar um, Lib. 4. cap. 2. he divides me- 
dicine into three parts: 1.,The preservation of health. 2. ‘Dhe curing of 
disease; and, 3. ‘The prolongation of life; which last part, he says, phy- 
sicians do not seem to have acknowledged as a principal part of their 
art, but to have mixt it, unskilfully enough, with the other two. For 
they think, if diseases are kept off before they assail us, and cured after 
they have seized upon us, pr olongation of life will follow of course. He 


afterwards remarks, that the art of prolonging life is the noblest part of 
medic ine i 


re 
inquiry ¢an be of more real importance? If health be the 
greatest blessing of life, and if disease render man miser- 
able, what can be more desirable than to ascertain the 
means of preserving the advantages of the one, and of coun- 
teracting the ravages of the other? If by prolonging our 
existence also, we can be of more service to mankind, from 
the superior knowledge which greater experience and long- 
er observation must generally furnish, what can be more 
important than to endeavour to preserve our health and 
strength, that we may be the better enabled to perform be- 
neficial and useful actions? For, THE POWER OF DOING 
GOOD, IS THE PROPER LIMIT BY WHICH OUR WISHES FOR 
EXISTENCE OUGHT TO BE BOUNDED. 

It is the more necessary that the attention of the public 
should be frequently directed to this most interesting sub- 
ject, because men, when living in an artificial or civilized, 
state, are more apt to become unhealthy, and to perish at 
an earlier age, than in a more simple state of society. In 
periods of civilization and luxury, it must often happen, 
that they are bred up with improper indulgence, or perhaps 
affected by a predisposition to hereditary disease. ‘Their 
food, also, is generally less wholesome, perniciously prepared 
for the table, and often taken in destructive quantities. 
Fermented liquors are almost universally made use of, a 
practice which, if carried to any degree of excess, is a cer- 
tain source of disease. Instead of frequently imbibing the 
imvigorating influence of a pure atmosphere, individuals, in 
luxurious ages, are too apt to shut themselves up in warm 
houses, and hence are liable to disorders, when again ex- 


posed, 


medicine; for, if means fo that effect could be discovered, medicine 
would not only be employed in the humbler office of cures, nor physi- 
cians themselves be only honoured on account of their necessity, but they 
would be reckoned benefactors to mankind, for dispensing that greatest 
of earthly blessings, which mortals, by their means, would enjoy. 

It is very doubtful, however, in the first place, whether any means of 
prolonging life, to any considerable degree, can be discovered: and, in 
the second place, if it could, it would be of no real service, unless health 
and strength, and the mental faculties, could at the same time be pre- 
served. Hence, though health and longevity, strictly speaking, may be 
distinctly considered, yet, avhen properly viewed, as the possession of the 


one, namely, long life, is so little to be desired without the other, it dees 
mot seem necessary to separate them. 


; pe es, 


posed to cold air, without perhaps taking proper precaup 
tions; are enervated by the immoderate use of fuel; are 
deprived of regular exercise; are exposed to the baneful ef- 
fluvia of great cities; are improperly clothed, out of caprice 
or fashion; are obliged, both with regard to food and rest, 
to follow the pernicious practice’of late or irregular hours; 
are employed in various unhealthy occupations ; liable, as 
the intercourse of nations becomes more frequent, to a 
number of infectious disorders; and, lastly, induced, from 
an anxious wish to secure, at all hazards, the acquisition of 
wealth, to reside in unhealthy climates, amidst disease and 
contagion. 

In civilized society, also, there is an additional source of 
debility and disease, from the influence which the mind 
has upon the body. ” The pursuits of ambition; the con= 

tests for power; the rage for commercial speculation; the 

vexation and anxiety resulting from inordinate expences; 
the difhculty of keeping-up, when the demands of the pub- 
lic become very great, that mode of living to which indi- 
viduals have been accustomed; the distress which necessari- 
ly arises from the iiscaadher of near relations and friends, 
more usual in luxurious and degenerate ages ; to which may 
be added, the horrors attending those revolutions, by which, 
in more recent times, the world has been afflicted: by these, 
and other circumstances, the mind is deeply affected, the 
health of the individual suffers, and he becomes afflicted 
with many disorders from which he would have otherwise 
been exempted. 

When all these particulars are considered, it surely can 
_ require little apology from any person, who has applied his 
mind to such subjects, for venturing to lay before the pub- 
lic his ideas concerning them. | 

It may be proper, at the same time, briefly to explain, 
how an individual, unconnected with the medical profes- 
sion, has been led to pay such particular attention to the 
subjects of Health and Longevity, as to consider himself 
competent to the task of instructing others regarding such 
interesting particulars. 

Though naturally possessed of a sound constitution, une 
tainted by any hereditary disease, yet, about the year 1797, 
the Author had fallen into a weak and enervated state, 
and found himself unequal to the task of managing his 
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wn private concerns, of prosecuting useful inquiries, or of 
applying his mind to political pursuits, with his former 
energy and zeal. 

As age advanced, he found many of e contemporaries 
either getting into a declining state, or sinking into the 
grave, much sooner than he had expected. The causes of 
these events he naturally wished to ascertain, and to deter- 
mine whether so premature a TEAL might not have been 
prevented. 

In carrying on his inquiries regarding the. Statistical 
state of Scotland, (a branch of which, namely, the effects 
of climate, was nécessarily Cneeee with the points in 
siestion); it was a matter of astonishment to him to find, 
how few of the human species, in proportion to the num- 
bers born, attained any considerable extent of years, even 
in the healthiest countrics. — 

Above all, it was a matter of regret, (and the longer one 
lives the more striking 1 it becomes), that even while men do 
live, their existence is too often embittered by disease, and 
their life a burden both to themselves and to others. 

These circumstances united, naturally directed his atten- 

tion to the subjects of Health and Longevity. 
» He began by ende avouring to procure the re-establish- 
ment of his own health, in fet with the assistance of 
some eminent Physicians, he has happily succeeded 3 in so 
much that he is now enabled to take as much mental and 
bodily labour, as < any person, it may be presumed, could 
undergo at this time, who was born in the year 1754, who 
had faflen into a wean and delicate state, and who fed: for 
above thirty years past, been engaged 1 in laborious aoe: ex- 
hausting pursuits. . Indeed, nothing but a complete restora- 
tion cf heaih. oad have fidecen him to engage in a work 
like the one stack he has now undertaken, which must ne- 
ce satily be attended with no common degree of fatigue 
and exertion. ’ 

He next ventured to give hints to others, whether ad- 

vanced in life, or in a sick! ly state, how they might secure 
the same advantages, which he had derived from his exten- 

sive inquiries ; and he has had the satisfaction of receiving 
the most grateful acknowledgments from various persons, 
in all ranks of life, for the benefits they have received by 
the: ado; tion of the Pe Ae g which he recommended. 
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Thus, confirmed in the opinion he had formed of the ad- 
vantages to be obtained from such inquiries, he was at last 
induced to think of a greater and bolder attempt, ** That of 
§* instructing has fellow creatures in general, how they could best 
“preserve their health, and attain a comfortable old age.’ 

If an ancient maxim be true, Experientia docet, the Author 
has some pretensions to a knowledge of these subjects, from 
his own observation and experience; and, in the progress 
of the intended publication, he will.necessarily detail the 
means by which his own health was restored. It will thence 
appear, that the preservation, and the restoration of health, 
depend much on minute and unremitting attention to 
Clothing, Diet, Air, Exercise, Habits, &c. which, taken 
singly, appear even trifling, bat when combined, and regu- 
larly observed, are of infinite importance. Rules, with 
respect to these particulars, he was at considerable pains to 
collect, from a number of intelligent individuls now living, 
or lately deceased, as well as from. personal observation. 
He considers feos to be a valuable part of the intended pub- 
lication, as several of them are not to be met with in any 
work hitherto printed. Had they been known to him thirty 
years ago, his own health would not have suffered as it did, 
and many irksome hours would have been avoided. By the 
observance of these rules, he is persuaded, that men, in- 
stead of living recluse, or weighing their food, measuring 
their drink, and. the. like niceties; may, with moderation 
and sricence for their guides, mingle,in the usual train of 
civilized or artificial society, sari OL suffering. in their 

health, or shortening the period of their existence. 

Having printed, both in English and French, a short Trea- 
tise on Health and Longevity, accompanied with. several 
questions, in order to obtain additional information, he has 
thence fortunately procured a variety of important commu- 
nications, in manuscript, both from foreign and domestic 
correspondents, by which the Work has been considerably 
enriched. 

But, in particular, he has to ers on the treasures of 
knowledge regarding Health and Longevity, published by 
various authors who have already written on these subjects, 
and of whose works he has made a collection, to the num- 
ber of about two hundred distinct treatises or volumes, 
every one 2 of Ww hich, either directly or indirectly, is con- 
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nected with the proposed inquiry. From this immense 
mass, he proposes to extract whatever seems to be peculi- 
arly valuable. 

On subjects, respecting which so many volumes have 
been written, it will not be easy to draw up a new work, 
the form of which will give universal satisfaction, as many 
will desire a more condensed, and many a more detailed ex- 
planation. 

To gratify the first, it is the Author’s intention, when 
his inquiries are completed, to consolidate into One Volume 
octavo, all the knowledge which he considers to be essentially 
necessary for the attainment of Health and Longevity. ‘The 
generality of mankind will not have leisure to read, and 
many of them cannot afford to buy a larger Heblicasion, 

But for those who may be desirous of investigating the 
subject farther, he intends to print, in Four Volumes octavo, 
distinct from the other work, but to be published at the 
game time, an account of the arent and opinions, 1. OF 
Ancient. 2. Of Foreign; and, 3. Of British Authors, who 
have discussed the subjects in question. 

‘Those who may be desirous of being more thoroughly ace 
quainted with these subjects, will thus be furnished with a 
catalogue of the authors whose works they may collect, for 
the purpose of an examination still more minute, either for 
their own personal satisfaction, or for giving to the world 
another publication, adding to, or improving on, the work 
which is now submitted to the public. 

Such is the general nature of the work.—It will next be 
proper to explain the particular points which it is intended 
to discuss, 

The medical authors, who have hitherto written on health, 
have commonly restricted their observations to six general 
heads: I. Air. 2. Diet. 3. Motion and Rest. 4. Sleeping 
and Watching. 5. Retention and Excretion; and, 6. The 
Passions of the Mind. ‘To these they have given the singu- 
lar name of the six NON-NATURALS, from the idea, 
that though, if they were managed. with prudence, they 
might be entitled to the name of Naturals, yet as they 
are much oftener abused, and thence are the source of va- 
rious disorders, they are more frequently acting against, 
than with nature, and therefore may be properly termed 

Non= 
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Non-Naturals *. Some authors on health have also gorie 
into the discussion of what they call Non-Necessaries +, im 
which they include clothing and the professions of life. But 
as such a mode of explaining the doctrines of health and 
longevity, is in many respects defective and exception- 
able, it is not proposed to adhere to it upon the present oc- 
casion. | 

‘The most natural division of the subject under conside- 
ration, seems to be, to point out, 

1. ‘The circumstances which necessarily tend to promote 
health and longevity, independent of individual nian 
or the observance of particular rules. 

2. The rules, which, if observed by an individual, have 
a tendency to preserve health and existence, even cha 
these circumstances are wanting. And, 

3. ‘The regulations by which the pendral health and soiheb 
ty of a great community are protected from the various in- 
juries to which they are likely to be exposed. 
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PART fi. ! 
CIRCUMSTANCES which necessarily tend to promote HEALTH 


and LONGEVITY, independent of individual attention, or the 
observance of particular rules. 


Ir will hardly be disputed, that while individuals differ 
so much from each other, with regard to a variety of im- 
portant particulars, as the climate in which they reside, the 
manner in which they are formed, &c. that there must ne- 
cessarily be a material difference with respect to their 
health and the duration of their lives. It is essential, 
therefore, in the first place, to ascertain what these particu- 


lars 


* Lyncn’s Guide to Health, p. 61. Mackenzie, in his History of 
Health, Introd. p. 4. gives a different account of the compound word non- 
natural, which, he says, originated from the jargon of the Peripatetic 
schools. It was first mentioned by GALEN, who divides things relat~ 
ing to the human body into three classes: “Fhings which are razural to it ; 
Things which are non-natural; and petge which are exira-natural ; 
(Class 7. lib. de Ocul. Partic. tertiay c. 2.) From this fantastical disatia, 
tion, the epithet, Non-natural, he says, first arose. 


} STROTHER’s Es way On Sickness and Health, p. 445. 
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lars are. It seems to me that they may be all comprehend- 
ed under the following general heads : 

r. Circumstances connected with the person of the in- 
dividual, as, 1. Parentage. 2. Perfect birth. 3. Gradual 


growth. 4. Natural constitution. 5. Form. 6. Sex; and, 
7. Where nature makes an effort ae renew the distinctions 
of youth. 


2. Circumstances connected with the mind of the ‘iii 
dual, whether relating, 1. To the faculties of the mind ; 
or, 2. ‘To its passions. 

3. Circumstances connected with che place where any in- 
dividual resides, Whether, 1. In a hot, a cold, or a temper- 
ate climate. 2. Whether in a high or ina iw. situation. 
3. Whether to a southern or other exposure. 4. Whether 
on the sea-shore, on the banks of a lake or a river, or at a 
distance from water.. 5. Whether in the neighbourhood of 
woods or otherwise. 6. Whether in a dry, .a clayey, ora 
marshy, soil. _7. Whether with an abundance or a scarci- 
ty of fuel. 8. Whether in a wet or dry atmosphere. 

9. Whether on a continent, in a large island, or in a small 
ie and, 10. Whether - i. a town, a village or in the 
country. 

4. Adventitious. or miscellaneous circumstances 3 as, 
1. Rank in life. 2. Education. .3 Occupation. 4. Cons 
nubial connexion ; and, 5. Eeeoaden from accidents. 

Where a favourable condition of all, or the greater part 
of these circumstances occurs, there health and longevity 
may be expected. 


———— 
ROE 


PART I. 3 
RULES for preserving HEALTH and promoting LGNGE PITY. 


Ir is evident, that if men lived uniformly in a healthy 
climate, were possessed of strong and vigorous frames, were 
descended from healthy parents, were educated in a hardy 
and active manner, ‘were possessed of excellent natural dis- 
positions, were placed:in comfortable situations in life, were 
engaged only i in healthy occupations, were happily connect- 
ed in marriage, &c. &c. there would be little occasion for 
medical rules. But it is universally known, that some indi- 

viduals 
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viduals enjoy only a part of these advantages, whilst others 
possess hardly any of them complete. Hence arises the ne- 
cessity of attending to those rules, which observation and | 
experience have pointed out, as being the most likely to 
counteract the disadvantages, arising from so material a 
want, as of any of the natural or incidental advantages 
above enumerated. ‘These rules relate, 

1. To objects essential for man in every situation, and 
without which he cannot exist, even in a state of nature; as, 


EovAiroi 4. Digestion. 
2. Liquid food. 5. Labour, or exercise ; and, 
3 Solid food. 6.. Sleep. 


2. To articles not so essential, but which are highly de= 
sirable, more especially for men in a state of civilization, 
and refinement; these are, 


1. Clothing. : 3. Amusements ; and, 
2. Habitation: 4, Medicine. — 

And, 3. To articles of a miscellaneous nature ; aS, 
1. Temper. 5. Relief from accidents; and, 
9}. Habits. 10 6.. Travelling, or change of re- 
3. Cleanliness. roc sidence. 
4. Bathing. oii 


It is proper to observe, that: many of these rules are not 
applicable to all situations’, but must vary according to cli- 
mate, constitution, the progress of life, &c.3 and that the ob« 
gect of this publication is, merely to give information regarding 
the general system that may be pursued, leaving it to each indi- 
vidual, to apply the rules therein recommended, according to 
times and circumstances. 


PART II. 
REGULATIONS for the HEALTH of the COMMUNITY. 


{tr is in vain, however, that either nature has formed an 
individual for long life, or that. he observes all those rules 
which are necessary for the preservation of health, unless 
attention be paid by the government of a country, to the 
happiness and safety of its subjects. ‘This is. a point which 
has seldom been attended to in the manner in which its 

importance 
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importance deserves. While the attention of. Lawgivere 
is unceasingly directed toa variety of less important objects, 
those regulations on which the safety of the people at large 
depend, are unfortunately neglected. Yet what can be more 
pernicious, than to suffer the climate of a country, for in- 
stance, to continue noxious to the health of its inhabitants, 
merely for want of drainage, cultivation, and improvement, 
when thousands of instances might be adduced of the ad- 
vantages which have resulted from the adoption of an op- 
posite system ? What can be more impolitic than to permit 
unwholesome provisions and other articles to be sold, with- 
out punishing those who thus attempt to injure the health, 
perhaps to destroy the existence, of their fellow creatures ? 
‘What more dangerous than to permit public amusements 
of a pernicious nature; to authorize improper customs 3; to 
neglect the education of youth, when the foundation ought 
to be laid of their future health and strength ; to suffer 
public institutions to become the seminaries of disease 3. to 
disregard the safety of those who are trained for the public 
defence * 3; to sanction the sale of noxious or doubtful medi- 
cines; and, above all, to permit the least risk of contagious 
disorders being admitted into a country, by which its whole 
population may be affected ? 
The Police of Public Health, therefore, is a most: impor- 

tant branch of the proposed inquiry 3 and the events which 

have recently happened in Spain and at Gibraltar, have 
given it additional interest. It may be treated of under the 

following general heads : 

1. Police of Climate. “obit 

2. Police of Physical Education. 

3. Police of Diet. wie 

4. Police of Public Amusements. 

5. Police of Habits and Customs. 

6. Police of Public Institutions. 

7. Police for the Health of Sailors and Saldiers. 

8. Police to prevent contagious disorders. And, 

9. Police of Medicine, and the Means of promoting 

its improvement. | 
( 8 But 


* The Ophthalmia, which has spread through so many of those gal- 
lant corps who-served in Egypt, is a disgrace to our military medical 


police. 
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But though it may be proper to give a general view of 
these important subjects, it is not intended to enter much 
into detail, as the Police of Public Health, to do it ample 
justice, would require a separate and very extended dis- 
cussion. 

CONCLUSION. 

Sucu is the plan of the intended Work, which others 
might doubtless have executed with more ability, but none 
with a more anxious wish, that it may prove substantially 
serviceable to the interests of human nature ; or, at any rate, 
useful to those, who may apply their talents and industry 
to render the investigation therein carried on, still more 
complete. 
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PART I. 


ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH NECESSARILY TEND TO 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, 
INDEPENDENT OF INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION, 
OR 


THE OBSERVANCE OF PARTICULAR RULES. | 


INTRODUCTION, 


6N THE STRUCTURE OF THE BODY Of MAN, 
4ND THE TENDENCY OF THE HUMAN FRAME TO DECAY, 
_ AND TO PERISH. 


Berore we proceed to point out the means by which the 
health of the man may be preserved, and the human frame 
may long be kept in a comfortable state of existence, we 
have thought it advisable, previously to consider two im- 
portant particulars, connected with the present inquiry. 
1, The general nature of the structure of that frame; and, 
2. Its unavoidable tendency to decay, and to perish. 


1. OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE BODY OF MAN. 


WHEN the form of man is first seen, the beauty and 
symmetry of its outward or external shape, must naturally 
strike every intelligent beholder *: But when it is examin- 
ed internally, its structure appears still more astonishing. | 

It is to anatomy that we are indebted for the intimate 
knowledge we have acquired of this wonderful fabric. But 
as to many of our readers, the terms which anatomis 
make use of cannot be very generally intelligible, we shall 
endeavour to explain, in more popular language, the result 
of their researches. 


B2 Man 


* Milton. has, most beautifully described the appearance of man, as it, 
would strike any being who first saw it. 
“ Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
“ With wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure ; 
“ For contemplation, and for valour form’d, 
_ © His fair large front, and eye sublime, declar’d 
“« Absolute rule. 7” Paradise Lost, B. IV. 


L eed 


Man may be defined, « a being, in whom reason or 
é¢ spirit, and body or matter are united, and whose exist- 
‘© ence depends upon that union 3 for tie individual who 
“¢ loses his reason, unless preserved by the care of others 
“ from destruction, would soon perish *. ” 

As without the possession and the exercise of reason, 
man could not exist for any space of time, it is necessary 
that the mind, and the reasoning and other faculties con- 
nected therewith, should be furnished with a proper place 
of residence; accordingly, she is provided with the brain, 
where she dwells as pov eo superintendant of the whole 
fabric +. 

As the mind must hold a correspondence with all the 
material beings which surround her, she must be supplied 
with organs fitted to receive the different kinds of impres- 
sions which they will make. ‘With these, or the organs of 
sense as we call them, she is provided; the eye is adapted 
to light; the ear to sound; the nose to smell; the mouth 
to taste; and the skin to touch f. 

Not only are these organs of sense necessary, but it is also 
essential to have Organs o communication, to give information 
to the mind of all the impressions made upon the senses, 
and fitted, at the same time, to convey her commands over 
the whole frame. For these purposes, the nerves were ac- 
tually given. They are chords which arise from the brain, 
the immediate residence of the mind, and disperse them-~ 
selves in branches throughout all parts of the body. They 
convey all the different kinds of sensations to the mind, in 

| the 


* In the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XXVI. p- 170, an account 
is given of an idiot, who swallowed several brass ik iron instruments, 
which were found in his stomach, when he was opened. Hence it would 
appear, that, without reason, man could not distinguish what was fit to 
be eaten. 

+ The following description of the structure of the human isk (i is 

principally taken from Dr Hunter’s introductory lectures to his last course 
of anatomical lectures, printed anno 1784.—See also Mead’s Medical 
Works, p. 352. 
_ { It is a circumstance well entitled to be observed, that the two most 
important of our senses, namely, the sight and the hearing, have double 
organs by which their sensations are communicated to the mind. By this 
admirable provision, we are enabled to see or to hear everywhere around 
us; and the animal is in some measure prepared for the misfortune of 
the loss of one of these noble and necessary organs of the body.—See 
Derham’s Physico-Theology, Vol. I. p. 147. 
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the brain, and likewise carry out, from thence, all the com- 
-mands, or the impressions she wishes to give to the differ- 
ent parts of the body. 

The human frame, however, could scarcely be said to 
exist, unless endued with the power of moving from place — 
to place, for the purpose of being enabled, not only to hold 
an intercourse with a variety of objects, but also to fly from 
such as are disagreeable, dangerous, or “hurtful, and to pur~ 
sue such as are pleasant or eel: This is obtained by 
means of the limbs, the muscles, and tendons, the instru- 
ments of motion, which are found in every part of the fa- 
bric, where motion is necessary. 

But to support, and to give firmness and shape to the fa- 

bric, to keep the softer parts in their proper places, to give 
fixed points for, and proper direction to, its motions, as 
weil as to protect some of the more important and tender 
organs, from external injuries, there must be some firm prop 
work interwoven throughout the whole; and, in fact, for 
such purposes the bones are intended, 
' 'The prop work must not be made into one rigid fabric, 
_ for that would prevent motion ; hence the advantage of 
having a number of bones firmly bound together by the liga- 
ments, to prevent their dislocation; and the extremities of 
these bony pieces, where they move and rub upon one ano- 
ther, must have smooth and slippery surfaces, for easy moe 
tion, which nature has happily provided for, by what are 
called the cartilages of the joints, and the synovia, or joint- 
oil. 

There must also be an outward covering over the whole 
apparatus, both to give it a firm compactness, and to defend. 
it from a thousand 1 injuries. ‘These are the purposes of the 
skin. 5 

As this body is intended for spelen and intercourse qth 
other beings, more especially of the same species, it 1s ne- 
cessary that it shall be endued with the means of express- 
ing and communicating its thoughts, by sensible marks or 
signs, For this purpose, it is provided with the organs 
and faculty of speech, by which it can throw out signs with 
amazing facility, and vary them without end. 

Such a being, however, as is above described, would soon 
perish, unless provisi on were made for its duration 3, and 


pot only for repairing the injuries it may commit upon 
; By itself, 
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itself, but also those to which it must be exposed from 
others. A treasure of blood is therefore actually provided, 
full of nutritious and healing particles, and capable of be- 
ing converted into bone, into muscle, into nerve, into gland, 
and, in short, into every other part of the body. Impelled 
by the heart, and conveyed by the arteries, it repairs the 
various parts of the human frame, which are in a perpetual 
state of decay ; whilst, by other vessels, called absorbents, 
the ‘ee food is conveyed from the bowels, into the 
mass of circulating blood, and any noxious, or useless mat- 
ter is carried off from Se body. 

To prevent this treasure from being lost, unless in so far 
as 18 necessary for repairing the damages of the machine, 
the blood is kept in perpetual circulation, so as to return to 
the heart, whence it is again propelled for the purposes of 
fresh reparation. In the course of its being thus circulated, 
also, whatever is redundant, useless, or noxious, in the mass 
of blood, is separated from it, and thrown out of the system. 

But, as this store of blood would soon be exhausted, and 
the human machine would of course perish, it.is necessary 
that provision should be made for fresh supplies. ‘This is 
most effectually done in the following manner :—A varicty 
of articles, belonging to the animal or vegetable kingdoms, 

are scattered around. ‘The frame is provided with hands, the 
fittest instruments that could be contrived, for seizing and 
gathering them, and for preparing them in various ways to 
be consumed. ‘These articles, which we call food, must 
first be conveyed to the stomach, and then converted into 
blood. ‘To prepare them for the stomach, it is provided 
with teeth for cutting and bruising the food, and a juice, at 
all times prepared in the mouth, which mixing with the 
food, it is thereby reduced to pulp, and is afterwards 
changed i in the stomach, (partly by the action of that or- 
gan itself, and partly by a‘juice secreted in it), into two 
parts, one resembling milk, which is nutritious, and is con- 
veyed by the lacteals to repair the waste of the blood; and 
the other into matter, which, on undergoing a farther change, 
by the admixture of gall, becomes excrementitious. 

Vor various Important purposes in life, also, it is endued 
with organs of eee Ee by means of which, the blood 
undergoes changes of ‘colour, and is deprived of noxious 
matter, whilst it acquires m atter that is useful; and that 
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vital warmth is kept up, without which no animal could 
exist. 

Thus the animal is furnished with every article necessary 
for its immediate existence, and also with the means of pro- 
longing its duration: But as all animals, after being nou~ 
rished and reared up to their full strength and utmost per- 
fection, must, in process of time, begin to decay, and must 
ultimately perish, the means of renovation are necessary, 
and this is provided by the creation of animals of different 
sexes, by whom the species can be multiplied without end. 

If we compare the animal above described, with any ma- 
chine in which human art has exerted its utmost skill, for 
instance, the best constructed watch that ever was acate, 
we shall soon be convinced, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that there is a degree of intelligence and power in the for- 
mation of that animal, far surpassing what man is capable 
to execute. 

The powers which it possesses, mock all human inven- 

_tion or imitation, and are characteristics of a much superior 
artist. 


2. ON THE TENDENCY OF THE HUMAN FRAME TO DECAY 
AND TO PERISH. 


From the above imperfect sketch of the structure of the 
human frame, it is not to be wondered at, that the exist- 
ence of so complicated a machine should be of short dura- 
tion, more especially as it is not only exposed to internal 
decay*, but also every moment liable to a variety of exter- 
nal injuries. 


B 4 Indeed 


* ‘The ingenious Dr Waterhouse of Cambridge, in New England, in 
a letter to the author, on the subjects of Health and Longevity, makes 
the following judicious observations on the decay of the human frame. 
“There are certain periods of life, if I mistake not, which are scarce- 
“ ly noticed by medical writers, viz. about the age of 36, when the lean 
*¢ man becomes fatter, and the fat man leaner. Another between the 
“ years of 43-4 and 50, when his appetite fails, his complexion fades, 
*‘ and when his tongue is apt to be furred on the least exertion of 
“body or mind. At this period, his muscles become flabby, his joints 
*€ weak, his spirits droop, and his sleep is imperfect and unrefreshing. 
“ After suffering under these complaints, a year, or perhaps two, he starts 
*¢ afresh with renewed vigour, and goes on to 61 or 62, when a similar 
“ change 


{indeed when we examine the nature of the frame itself, 
more especially in the decline of life, we must be sensible, 
that the causes of our dissolution are inevitable, and that it 
is equally impossible to prevent the fatal period of death, 
as to change the established laws of nature*. In propor- 
tion as we become older, the bones, the cartilages, the 
membranes, the flesh, the skin, and every fibre of the body, 
become more solid, hard, and dry.. Every part shrinks and 
contracts; and every movement is performed with slow- 


ness and difficulty. The circulation of the fluids is slug- 


gish and interrupted ; perspiration is diminished ; the secre- 
tions change; digestion becomes slow and iabinictise ; the 
nutritious juices are less abundant, and, being rejected by 
parts which are already too dense, they communicate no 
supplies. These parts, therefore, may be regarded as al- 
ready dead, because they have ceased to receive nourishment. 
Thus, the body dies by degrees ; its motions gradually de- 
cay 5 life wears away by almost imperceptible steps 3 and 
death is only the last term in the series}. 


But, 


“ change takes place, but with aggravated symptoms. During the na- 
“ tural change that takes place between 43 and 50, no particular organ 
“ suffers, but a gradual and uniform deterioration supervenes. At this 
“time he first experiences a reluctancy to stoop; he prefers a carriage 
“ to riding on horseback, and he finds himself more affected by changes 
“of the weather. He, nevertheless, commonly passes through this kind 
“ of “ moulting,” and regains his health, with a little diminution of mus- 
«“ cular strength, until he turns sixty: then the gravity of age is more 
* strongly marked, and he begins to boast of his age and its prerogatives. 
“This is the result of my observations on others, compared with my 
*¢ own personal experience, which goes no further than your own, being 
“ born in the same year, viz. 1754.7 

* Buffon, Vol. Il. p. 477. 

+ This last sentence, from Buffon, seems to be taken from Cicero de 
Senectute. “Ita sensim sine sensu tas senescit, nec subito frangitur, 
‘‘ sed diuturnitate extinguitur.’ The celebrated Dr Mead concurs in 
these doctrines. He observes, that his health consists in a regular mo- 
tion of the fluids, together with a proper state of the solids, and diseases 
are their aberrations, which, as they are numberless, and one often pro- 
<uces another, it is next to a miracle, that the animal body should be able 
to hold out to extreme old age. But a body such as ours, cannot pos- 
sibly retain life for ever, because the membranous fibres of the blood 
vee which were made elastic, in order to drive their included juices 
forward, become gradually harder, and at length rigid, whence they are 
rendered incapable of executing their offices, and ‘the secretions of the 
several parts are diminished by degrees. ' And that the useless juices are 
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But, though a dissolution must take place, yet, as the 
prolongation of life, if accompanied by a comfortable state 
of existence, is certainly desirable, there are two points 
which it is essential for that purpose to ascertain; namely, 
1. What those circumstances are, which necessarily tend 
to promote HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, independent of at- 
tention from the individual; and, 2. By what méans 


HEALTH may be preserved, and LONGEVITY obtained, even 
where these circumstances are wanting. 


We shall now proceed to the first part of the proposed 
investigation. 


PART 


not sufficiently carried off by perspiration in old age, (a business very ma~ 
terial to the continuance of life), manifestly appears from dissections of 
the bodies of very old people, the insides of their arteries being some- 
times found ossified here and there, whereby they had almost entirely 
lost their springiness, and the orifices of the natural ducts are often ob- 
served to be quite cartilaginous.—See Mead of the Human Body, p. 346. 

Lord Bacon thus explains his ideas regarding the necessary decay of 
the human frame.—The spirits, blood, flesh, and fat, are easily repaired. 
after the decline of years, but the drier and more porous parts, as the 
membranes, all the tunicles, the sinews, arteries, veins, bones, cartilages, 
most of the bowels, in a word, almost all the organical parts, are hardly 
«xeparable ; and to their loss, and ceasing to perform any longer their pro- 
per functions, the whole tends to dissolution. 

Nothing, therefore, is more absurd, than the idea that the human frame 
can be preserved for ever, or even for a much longer period than at pre- 
sent. All specific remedies, as tinctures of gold, vital elixirs, ba lms of 
life, and other quackeries of the same sort, are ridiculous. If life can be 
prolonged, it can cnly arise from the natural advantages which any indi- 
vidual possesses ; or from his following those rules which experience have 
sanctioned, as the most conducive to health. 

It is the more necessary to impress these ideas on the mind of the read- 
er, as not only quacks, like Paracelsus, but even distinguished philosophers, 
like Descartes, have imapined it possible to prolong life very considerably 
beyond the common period. Indeed Descartes declared, “ That, though 
“ he could not venture to promise to render a man immortal, yet he was 
€ sure it was possible to lengthen out his life to the period of the patriarchs.” 


He. died, however, at the age of 54. See Bayle’s Dict. voce Cartes (Rene 
Des.) 
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CHAP, I. 


CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE PERSON OF THE INDI~ 
VIDUAL, FAVOURABLE OR ADVERSE TO HEALTH AND LON} 
GEVITY. 


"Le circumstances connected with the person of the indi- 
vidual, having a material tendency to promote health and 
longevity, and which, at the same time, are almost totally 
independent of any care or exertion on his part, are,— 
1. Parentage.—2. Perfect birth.—3. Gradual growth.— 
4. Natural constitution.—5. Form.—6. Sex ;—and, 7. The 
efforts of nature to renew the distinctions of youth. 

Each of these particulars it will be proper separately to 
consider. | 


1. PARENTAGE. 


THERE is no circumstance which scems more to indicate 
health and probable longevity to any individual, than his 
being descended from healthy and long-lived ancestors *. 
It is well known, that children have a predisposition to suffer 
from the maladies of their parents +; and, on the same prin- 

ciple, 


* This doctrine, says Camper, is of great antiquity ; for both Hippo- 
crates and Pliny have remarked, that though there are some exceptions, 
owing to the child suffering in the womb of the mother, yet, it is a ge- 
neral rule, that healthy parents will have healthy children. 

+ I am assured, by a very intelligent accoucheur, that diseases are often 
communicated from the parents, which destroy the embryo im utero, or 
prove fatal soon after birth. ‘The most obvious proof of this kind, is 
the venereal infection being transmitted from the father to the foetus, al- 
though in such a latent state in him, as neither to affect his own health, 
nar to produce disease in the mother of the child. at 
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ciple, they are well entitled to enjoy the perfections of 
those to whom they owe their birth. Indeed, in the course 
of all the numerous inquiries which we ae made regard- 
ing this branch of the subject, it frequently appears, though 
the rule is far from being universal, that wherever any in- 
dividual was distinguished for longevity, his progenitors, 
either on the paternal or maternal side, enjoyed a similar 
duration or length of life. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that having aged parents 
is an infallible criterion of long life. We see every day, 
how much, in this respect, persons even in the same family 
differ foie each other; and how often the brothers and 
sisters of those, who have lived beyond a century, have died, 
some in infancy, some at manhood, and some at the other 
periods of life. 

Indeed, the result of the most. extensive and particular 
inquiry that has hitherto been made regarding old people, 
namely, the reports transmitted to the author from Green- 
wich and Kilmainham hospitals, and from the workhouses 
in London and the neighbourhcod, proves to what extent 
the rule may be justly carried *. ‘The number of individu- 
als, beyond 80, contained in these reports, amounts to no 
less a number than 598, of these 303 affirmed that they 
were descended from long-lived ancestors; but the remain- 

ing 


There is no doubt, he observes, that parents communicate to their 
children a predisposition to certain diseases. Many suppose, that this 
hereditary predisposition may be obliterated by suitable measures, but 
the proofs of this are not yet quite satisfactory. Whatever promotes the 
general health of the individual, must tend to remove any weakness or 
facility of grransemept, depending on original corporeal structure, and 
perhaps nothing else can be done. Before experiments on this subject 
could afford any satisfactory evidence, they must be varied, and so mul- 
tiplied, that, perhaps, no single individual could complete them. He 
adds, “I have some such experiments at present going forward, but even 
s although the result proves such as I hope, I could not rely implicitly 
** on them as deciding the question.” 

Doctor Brown, who rejects the idea of hereditary taints, yet seems to 
admit that a certain texture of stamina is favourable to certain forms of 
diseases. Brown’s Works, Vol. HI. p. 255. ‘There can be little doubt 
that chronical diseases depend much on the original conformation, or ra- 
ther mal-conformation of certain parts or organs ; and that the son should 
resemble his parent in these respects, is as natural as that he should have 
similar features. 


* See Code of Longevity, Vol. 1. Appendix. Nos. 7, 8, 9. 
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ing 295 either could not give any account of that important 
circumstance at all, or declared, that there was nothing 
remarkable in regard to the longevity of their ancestors. 
Though having aged parents, therefore, may give a pre- 
disposition to a lengthened duration of life, yet a variety of 
other circumstances, more especially those which are after- 
wards enumerated, as perfect birth, gradual growth, &c. 
must contribute thereto. 

That long-lived parents should, to a considerable extent, 
have children likely to live long, 1s not to.be wondered at. 
The same ‘circumstance takes place in vegetable as well as. 
in animal life. ‘The seed of every tree, or plant, will pro- 
duce a tree, or plant, of the same sort, and possessed of | 
equal beauty and duration, provided two points be attend- 
ed to.—1. That the seed be sound and wholesome ; and, 
2. That it be deposited in a proper soil. 

1. The seed must be sound and wholesome. Hence, in 
animal life, the advantage of being descended from ances- 
tors, who have no taint in their constitution likely to af- 
fect the health of their progeny *. By some authors, the 
existence of hereditary. diseases is totally “disbelieved ; 
though they acknowledge, that there exists a ptedisposi- 
tion to that effect. But daily experience must satisfy every 
man of common observation, that there are many maladies, 
a disposition to which children will inherit frora the pa- 
rents, even where endeavours have not been wanting 
to check that tendency +.. There are some instances, in- 

ae | deed, 


* Bacon well observes, that the immediate condition of the parents, 
as well of the father as of the mother, (to which there must be added 
the condition of the mother d her state of pregnancy), availeth much ; 
but the German authors certainly go too far, en they dwell on the 
state of the parents 77 coitu. 

It is proper to remark, however, that persons with a scrophulous 
taint, often survive to a great age. An intelligent cerrespondent knew 
a person whose children had almost all died before their parent, of that 
very complaint, who yet lived in good health to upwards of so. If a 
person with a scrophulous taint, passes in safety the meridian of life, 
he often attains old agé, or at least seldom falls a victim to that com- 
plaint.. 

T Doctor Joun Grecory has very properly recommended an in- 
quiry into the history of the various circumstances in parents, that have 
an influence on conception, and the constitution and characters of their 
children.—See, Lectures on the Duties of a Physician, p. 102. On this 

subject 
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deed, where by great care the gout, to which the father 
has been a martyr, has not affected the son; but unless the 
same care has been continued, the grandson suffers from 
the disease. 

It is also to be observed, that the parent must be af- 
flicted with the disease, before the child was born, or at 
least, that there must have been a previous taint in his con- 
stitution, otherwise, no predisposition or hereditary ten- 
dency takes place, there being, in this case, no retrospect. 
For instance, if no gouty taint had existed in a family, 
and if the parent was not affected by it, ¢// he had reached 

Sorty years of age, all his children born previous to that pe- 
riod, would be exempted from it, whilst all those born af- 
terwards could hardly escape a disposition to that malady. 

2. The seed must not only be wholesome, but deposited 
in a good soil. And here it may be observed, how much, 
in regard to animal life, depends upon the healthy state of 
the mother. Indeed, it is confirmed by experience, that 
the state of the child’s health, and the greater or less strength 
of its constitution, depends much more on the condition of 
the mother than that of the father. By a weakly father, a 
robust child may often be produced, provided the mother 
has a sound and vigorous body, On the other hand, the 
strongest man will rarely obtain a lively, healthy child, 


from a mother who is weak and sickly *. 
. There 


subject a curious case, recorded in the Annals of Medicine for 1801, 
has been recommended to my attention. At the age of 24, the Marquis 
Anthony Julius Brignole was first seized with epileptic fits. Previous to 
this period, his lady had born him one son; at that time she was preg- 
nant with a second, when unfortunately she saw him under his first at- 
tack. When with child of a third, the same unlucky occurrence took 
place. A fourth son, and two daughters were begotten and born after 
the father was cured. 

The eldest son never had any epileptic symptom ; the second son suf- 
fered much from epilepsy ; and the third son, after having borne many 
attacks, died in an epileptic paroxysm. Neither the fourth son, ‘nor 
either of the daughters ever had any epileptic symptoms. 

May we not (says Dr Batt of Genoa, who reports the case), from these 
facts, reasonably infer, that the epilepsy in these two children owed its 
rise solely to the agitation of the mother, independent of the father’s 
ailing? and that it was properly connate, and neither congenerate nor 
hereditary ? 

* Hufeland, Vol II. p. 123. ‘The celebrated Bacon also states it as a 
general position, that creatures, such as birds, which partake more ad 
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There 1s reason to believe that the outward shape, at 
least of the male, depends more upon the father than the 
mother, but that the talents and the structure of the mind 
are derived from the mother *. ‘The first point is ascer- 
tained in this manner: EH any person will compare a father 
of sixty and a son of thirty, he may possibly see very little 
resemblance; but if he will retain in his mind the image 
of the father at sixty, and compare it with the appearance 
of the son, when he approaches to that age, the similarity 
will become most striking, in regard to looks, voice, habits, 
&c. consequently, the original frames must have been, 
from the beginning, extremely similar. As to the second 
point, a clever woman has seldom children remarkable for 
deficiency of parts; nay, the abilities of many families 
may be traced to one distinguished female, who intro- 
duced talents into it, or, according to a common expres- 
sion, mother-wit, which have descended not only to her 
children, but have become hereditary in her posterity +. 

In considering how much the healthiness of the children 
depends upon the condition of the parents, it has been sug- 
gested, that diseased persons should be prohibited to mar- 
ry, as likely to produce nothing but disease, deformity, 
and political mischief t+. ‘This, however, would be going 
much too far. Yet nothing surely can be better founded, 
than strongly to recommend to those, who are likely to 
inherit any family disease, to be peculiarly ponngeee in 

their 


the substance of their mother than of their father, are the longest lived ; 
and that those which have a longer time of bearing in the womb, par- 
taking more of the substance of the mother than of the father, are conse- 
quently longer lived. He adds, “ that even among men, (which we 
“ have noted in some), those that resemble their mothers most, are 
“ longest lived. And so are the children of old men, begotten upon 
“ young wives, if the fathers be not diseased.” 

* ‘There are certainly some exceptions to this rule, but I have no doubt 
of the justness of the general principle. 

+ This observation is verified in regard to two of the most distinguish- 
ed families for talents in the united kingdom. The abilities and the elo- 
quence of that branch of the Pitt family, who were created Earls of 
Chatham and Lords Camelford, was owing to a fortunate connexion they 
made with a Miss Innes of Redhall, in the Highlands of Scotland. ‘The 
talents of the family of Dundas of Arniston, have also been attributed 
to the marriage of one of their ancestors to a Miss Sinclair, of the family 
of Stevenson, in East-Lothian. 


$ See Hufeland, Vol. H. p. 128. and Domestic Medicine, p..3. 
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their manner of living, and to guard against its attacks, at 
least at an early period of their lives, by attention to air, 
to exercise, and to diet. It is certain, that family diseases 
have often, by proper care, been kept off for one genera- 
tion * 5 and there is some reason to believe, that, by per- 
sisting in the same course, and forming judicious connubial 
connexions, such diseases might at length be wholly era- 
dicated 5 and that a family constitution may be found as 
capable of improvement as a family estate}. 


2, PERFECT BIRTH. 


Ir is well known, that nine calender months are the pro- 
per period, during which the foetus ought to remain in the 
womb of the mothert; and such is the beautiful arrangement 
which nature has made for its protection and nourishment, 
that should it be sooner expelled, in consequence of any 
accidental circumstance, no possible care or attention, after 
birth, can well compensate for the advantages of which it 


has 


Beet edhsdetaise phisicai (Dr Wright) ‘afore me, that the the Lepra 
Graecorum will sometimes pass over one generation, but will assuredly 
break out the next. 

+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 18th edition, p. 8. In another part 
of his work, that intelligent author justly remarks, that the unhealthi- 
ness of parents must be a great source of the diseases of their children ; 
and that it would be as reasonable to expect a rich crop from a barren 
soil, as that strong and healthy children, without great care from their 
birth till they reach maturity, should be born of parents: whose constitu- 
tions have been worn out with intemperance or disease. - 

_. A delicate female, brought up within doors, and an utter stranger to 
exercise and open air; who lives on tea and other slops, may bring 2 
child into the world, but it is hardly fit to live. 

If, to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular lives of fathers, 
we shall see further cause to believe, that children are often hurt by the 
constitution of their parents. A course of vice must spoil the best con- 
stitution ; ; and when once a disease is contracted and rivetted in the habit, 
it is in a manner entailed on posterity. 

{ There is a good note in nae s edition of Coke’s Littleton on 
‘this subject, (Vol. lil. p. 188. 123. b. note 190.) It concludes, with the 
following opinions of = celebrated John Hunter. 1. The usual period 
of gestation is nine calendar months, but there is very commonly a differ- 
ence of one, two, or three weeks. 2,,A child may be born alive at any 
time from three months, but we see.none born with powers of coming 
to manhood, or of being reared, before seven calendar months, or near 
that time. The usual period is nine calendar months, or 270 days, and 
thence to 40 weeks, or 280 days. 
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has thus been deprived *; though great’care, or. the cits 
cumstance of having healthy parents, will go far in reme- 
dying even this heavy misfortune. 

There was formerly an idea, that children of eight 
months ~ growth, seldom, if ever, throve, whilst those of 
seven months might +. 

It is certainly of great importance to the health of the 
child, and the future strength of the individual, that the 
fobtivs should complete nine months in the mother’s womb, 
As to the allegation, that children of eight months will not 
thrive, when those of seven months will, modern experi- 
ence has proved that the idea is ill founded. It is now 
perfectly ascertained, that, with one exception {, the longer 
the foetus remains zm utero, after the seventh month, the 
stronger and healthier it proves; so that a child pornae 
the end of the eighth month, has a better chance of living 
than one born before that time. It is incredible, at the 
same times what variety, in degree of vitality, is observed 
in the foetus. In some, the slightest circumstance des- 
troys life, whereas in others, the ‘vital principle is with the 
utmost difhiculty extinguished. 

In regard to the question, whether a foctus of seven 
months old may become a person distinguished for health 
and longevity, there is a living witness that such a circum- 
stance may take place; for James Donald, an old man 
residing near Dunbarton in Scotland, aged about one hun- 
dred years, was born, it is said, in the severith month. 

As there ought properly to be but one child at a birth in 
the human race, among the cases of imperfect birth, ought 
to be enumerated; those instances where more sriGants than. 
one have at once been produced. For, as Bacon has well 
remarked, the first breeding of creatures is ever most ma- 

© terial ; 


* Hippocrates considers perfect birth so, essential, that, in his book, 
De Septimestri Partu, he contends, that children born in the seventh 
month seldom live long. 

< Nay, Ikerd Bacon goes so far as to say, that a birth at the eighth 
month, is not orly not long lived, bat not likely to live. He adds, that 
winter births are accounted the longest lived, but this is probably too 
refined. 

{ In some particular habits, if the foetus remains beyond the eighth 
month in ubera, it dies for want of nourishment, or some other defect. 
Under such circumstances, premature labour has been brought on with 
the happiest effect. 
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tefial; consequently, a lesser compression, and a mote liz 
beral nourishment. of the young one in the womb, tends 
much to long life. ‘Uhis happens, either when young ones 
are brought forth successively, as in birds, or when there 
are single births. In regard to the human race, when there 
are only twins, it does not seem to make any material dif- 
ference ; and an example has been transmitted to the au- 
thor, from Montrose in Scotland, of twin brothers of the 
name of Watt, both fil living, ip have passed the eigh- 
tieth year of their age *. ‘This is, however, the only in- 
stance of such a dipeunibiatier that has reached our know- 
ledge ; and it is believed, that no example can be produced 
of any case, where a greater number than twins haye been 
distinguished for long life. 7 


3, GRADUAL GROWTH. 


Lorp Bacon seems to have been the first, who, by a 
careful and minute inquiry into the duration of the lives, 
both of man and of a number of different animals, estab- 
lished this important principle, that creatures in general 
lived in proportion to the slowness with which they reached 
maturity; and, indeed, this is the case in regard to the ve- 
getable as well as the animal kingdom. It is a sign, he 
observes, that nature finishes her periods in larger circles. 

It is owing to this citctimstance, that people in cold 
countries, and whose growth is not accelerated by enrich- 
ing food, or early debauchery, live much longer than the 
natives of warm countries; who are reared in a manner in 
a hot-bed, and who are full grown men and women at 
twelve years of ave f: : 

: Nay, 

* See Code of Longevity, V ol. II. Appeddix) p. 62. 

+ Buffon’ makes ‘the Libente betwéen the southern and northern 
parts of Europe, in regard to their inhabitants reaching puberty, only 
two years. Vol. Il. p.411. But the difference is still greater, when 
compared with Africa, or the warm climates of Asia and America. It 
was owing to their avoiding early dissipation, according to. Hufeland, 
that the great size and strength of the ancient Germans ought to be at- 
tributed ; and it is to the same causes, that the great duration of human 
life, in many of the mountainous and insvlai districts of Scotland, is in 
some degree to be ascribed. Buffori remarks, (Vol. II. p. 411.) that 


children brought up in the country, or whose parents are poor, require 
two 


Nay, the gradual expansion of the méntal facilties, is al- 
most as important as the growth of the person.. It rarely 
happens that premature genius lasts long.. Such prodigies 
seldom survive the fiftieth year of their life, and, in gene- 
ral, they perish at a much earlier period *. “1 Ed 

Perhaps one principal cause why the duration of human 
life is, on the whole, lessened, in periods of civilization and 
industry, is this, that all descriptions of men are brought 
forward too rapidly. ‘The children of the poor are com- 
pelled to work, before their strength is at all matured, 
which injures their growth, and lays the foundation of fu- 
ture diseases. "The children of the opulent, on the other 
hand, have their education unnecessarily hastened ; and they 
enter into the world before they are fit to guard against its 
snares. It is certainly necessary, that.a foundation be laid, 
in early youth, for the most essential branches of educations 
as grammar, writing, and arithmetic; and some know- 
ledge acquired of the learned languages, and of the most 
important languages of modern times. If a good founda- 
tion, however, be laid, and if there be any turn or disposi- 
tion for the acquisition of learning, it is astonishing how 
soon a youth of genius will acquire all the knowledge es- 
sential for the generality of the situations of life, without 
being too much hurried on. But if he be brought forward 
too early, he gets into company beyond his years, he must, 
to a certain extent, follow their example; he gets habits of 
dissipation; the growth, both of his body and mind is un- _ 
fortunately accelerated, and he lays a foundation either for 
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two or three years longer to arrive at puberty, than the children of 
more opulent parents, because their food is not only bad, but given tdo 
sparingly. ‘Phat very circumstance, however, by checking too rapid-a 
growth, may be of service to them, or at least may promote their longe- 
Vity. ; ea : 
* The most extraordinary instance of early maturity recorded in his- 
tory, is that of Louis the Second, King of Hungary, who, it is said, 
was born so long before the natural time, that he had no skin; in his 
second year he was crowned; in his tenth year he succeeded; in his 
fourteenth year he had a complete beard; im _ his fifteenth he married ; 
in his eighteenth he had grey hairs; and in his twentieth he died. See 
Hufeland on Animal Life. As to weakly children, who are said to de 
too wise to live long, they get forward in point of-talent, because they 
enjoy more of the company and conversation of their parents, from thei 
inability to partake of the sports and exercises suitable to their Years. 
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a sickly and miserable old age, or perhaps for a premature 
dissolution. 

Though it is generally acknowledged, that the duration 
of life may be reckoned from the period required in‘ grow= 
ing to maturity, yet authors differ regarding. the manner 
in which the result ought to be calculated. Buffon con- 
tends, that: though man finishes his’ longitudinal growth, 
or arrives at his: highest stature, when he reaches the’ six- 
teenth or eighteenth year of his age, yet that his body is 
not completely unfolded, in regard to thickness, before he 
has attained thirty. A man, therefore, who: grows till 
thirty, ought to live till ninety or a hundred, or. three 
times the period of his growth *. 

Lord Bacon,.on the otter hand considers it to be a rule 
of nature, that animals, in general, should live eight times 
the number of years which is requisite to the attainment 
of their perfect growth ; and, on the idea that man attains, 
to full maturity: at twenty years,’ a strong presumption 
thence arises, that the age of man oe be ete | to- 
one hundred and sixty: years. 7 | 

But Buffon’ justly remarks +, that persons of edit « SEX, 
who are long before they arrive at their full growth, should: 
outlive those who advance more rapidly to that point; be- 
cause, in the latter case, the bones, cartilages, and fibres, 
are later in arriving at that degree. of rigidity which is ne- 
cessary to their destruction.: 


4, NATURAL CONSTITUTION. 


Ir is hardly to be credited, how much individuals, even 
those who resemble each other i in several respects, vary in 
i constitution 


s Balter, Vol. tl. p: 478. 

+ Buffoit, Vol. Il. p.478. The following circumstance tends to prove’ 
the dangers of prernature growth. ‘The celebrated Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, took a strange fancy to know, whether it was not in thepower 
‘of art to-increase the human stature; and an unhappy orphan, called 
Magrath, appeared to ‘him a fit subject for the experiment. It is not 
‘said what process he pursued for the purpose, but it is certain that the 
youth became seven feet high in his sixteenth year. He was carried. 
through various parts of Europe for the last years of his life, and ex- 
hibited as the prodigious Irish Giant. But so disproportioned were his 

organs, 
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constitution oF temperament * s and still more, such as: dif- 
er, in form, looks, size, complexions, &c. You will see 
one affected by the least cold, and another that can brave 
all the elements. One bears pain with ease and fortitude, 
whilst the least bodily trouble affects the other most se- 
verely, With some ‘constitutions, all distempers are mild 
and gentle, whilst with others they are violent, and cured 
with difficulty.” Gne person, you will find, liable to catch | 
any contagious disotder, whilst another may visit, without 
hazard, houses the most infected with the plague or other 
similar malady. Qne is inclined to get. fat and unwieldy, 
even at an early age, whilst others remain. light and mulicis 
even to the close of life. In some, 'there seems to be a 
certain bodily and mental disposition to longevity ; in con- 
sequence of which, many individuals, frequently under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, andin the most unwhole- 
some climates, have attained toa great and happy ages 
whilst in ethers, the most salubrious country ait; a district 
abounding with aged inhabitants, a-strict adherence to the 
best rules of diet, a regular course of .recreation and exer- 
cise, and, when necessary, the aid of the most skilful phy- 
siclans,—even all these advantages.combined, are not suf- 
ficient to insure a long and healthy life 4 AG 

Jt would certainly be desirable ¥s know, why, the human 
body being equally organized, as far as anatoniical observa- 
‘tions shew, do not the same general causes produce the 
same effects upon ally What is the real difference between 
one constitution.or temperament and another? Is it found- 
ed upon any difference in organization, hereditary, or other- 
wise? Or, is it only the consequence of a certain continued 
manner of life and habitt? It is said, that such questions 


are inexplicable by the laws of animal.economy ; and that 
© Ger re) ; % the 
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organs, that he contracted an universal imbecility both of body and 
mind, sate died of old age at twenty. See Watkinson’s Philosophical 
Survey of Ireland, one volume octavo, printed at London, anno Bd ki 
p- 187. 

* Appearances in this respect are very deceitful: but the science of 
physiognomy has some foundation in nature, though its doctrines must 
be hable to much uncertainty. 

+ Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 160. 

t See letter from Ch evans Edelcrantz.--Code of Longevity, Vol, H. 
Appendix, No. ui. p. 1 
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the idea of distinct temperament is a chimera ; nay, that if 
distinct temperaments did exist in nature, they must be al- 
tered by so many adventitious circumstances, that the con- 
sequences drawn from them must in general be erroneous. 
Instead of entering, therefore, into such abstruse specula~ 
tions, we shall proceed to consider, what are the signs of a 
constitution, the most likely to enjoy health, and to attain 
longevity. ih . | 

It is said, that the great Boerhaave, learned the charac- 
teristic signs of perfect health, from dealers in‘slaves, who, 
from long practice, necessarily become particularly well ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of signs or symptoms *; and 
some useful information might be obtained, by ascertaining 
the system pursued by them in such examinations. The 
following are the signs, which, according to medical authors, 
denote a good natural constitution, and prognosticate long 
life. 

1. A sound stomach and organs of digestion; without 
which, it is impossible to enjoy good health, or to attain to 
great age. Lord Bacon justly calls the stomach “ the father 
of the family;” tor if it goes wrong, the whole body suffers. 
itis the principal and most important organ for the restora- 
tion of our nature; and, indeed, when our stomach is in 
good order, the passions, which are so often the causes 
of disease, have a less destructive influence on our bo- 
dies +. 2, A well organized breast, and organs of respira- 
tion; breathing being one of the most incessant and ne- 
cessary of the vital operations, the means of rendering the 
blood, exhausted in the course of circulation, again capable 
of serving the purposes of life. 3. A heart not too irri- 

pela A as table. 


* Professor Finke’s Medical Geography, Vol. I. p. 449.—As soon as 
the negroes are landed, he observes, that they are immediately examined 
with regard to their health, as unblemished slaves are principally sought 
after. Slave dealers, therefore, are well acquainted with semiotics, (the 
doctrine of signs'or symptoms), and I have somewhere read, that the 
great Boerhaave learnt the characteristic signs of perfect health from 
slave dealers. At the sale, many blemishes are attempted to be con- 
cealed, but those which’ are apparent, very much diminish the value of 
the slave. The want of a tooth, for example, makes a slave worth two 
dollars less. The purchaser is only allowed twenty-four hours to exe 
amine whether his slave be sound or not. nas Mi ache 


+ See Tissot Essai sur les Maladies des Gens du Monde, p. 84 
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table. Though the circulation of the blood is essential, 
yet it necessarily occasions a great waste, or internal con- 
sumption. ‘Those, therefore, who have a hundred pulsa- 
tions in a’minute, must be wasted much more speedily 
than those who have only sixty. A stout uniform pulse, 
accordingly, is a strong sign of long life, and a great mean 
to promote it; whereas a pulse, either always quick, or 
where every trifling agitation of the mind, or other cir- 
cumstances, increases its rapidity, can hardly be accom- 
panied by long life. A certain degree of rest is absolutely 
necessary, that the nourishing particles may settle, and be 
converted into the substance of our bodies. 4. A good 
temperament. The best is the sanguine, tempered with a 
little of the phlegmatic. ‘his produces a serene cheer- 
ful mind, moderate passions, undaunted courage, and that 
state of soul which is the most Stted for longevity. 5. A 
strong natural power of restoration and healing ; by means 
of which, the losses we daily and hourly sustain, are not 
only repaired, but repaired well. ‘his not only depends 
on a sound digestion, and a regular circulation of the 
blood, but also upon the perfect state of the absorbing 
vessels, and the organs of secretion, by means of which, 
our nourishment not only reaches the place of its destina- 
tion, but also perfectly pure, and completely freed from alf 
extraneous and pernicious'mixture. It is this circumstance 
which has enabled persons, as a Duke de Richelieu and a 
Louis XV. to attain great age, amidst a life of debauchery 
and fatigue; for, with such an advantage, consumption 
may be exceedingly strong, without the individual suffering 
much, if it be speedily repaired. Nor is a strong natural 
power of healing less advantageous, since it keeps back and 
removes the cause of disease. ‘This is more especially ex- 
emplified in savages, who are in so healthy a state, that the 
most dreadful wounds heal up without surgical assistance. 
6. An uniform and faultless conformation of the whole 
body ; > as an imperfect structure gives an easy opportunity 
for the rise of local diseases, ehiehi may bring on death. 
7. No particular weakness of any part; for, even where 
the organization is apparently good and perfect, there may 
be a secret enemy in some part or intestine, from which 
destruction may afterwards be conveyed to the whole body. 
8, A medium quality 1 in the texture of the organization, 
C 4 svrong 
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strong and durable, but not too dry or rigid; which latter 
qualities are extremely prejudicial to the duration of life. 
In the last place, in the words of an eminent physician, 
Sani denique hominis est, venerem appetere, et ad eam valere, et 
sobolem procreare* ; and, indeed, it seldom happens, that 
those who are in this respect deficient, or whose persons 
are mutilated, live long. 
But it must not be supposed, that without a natural good 
constitution, the enjoyment of good health and longevity 
cannot be expected ; many examples, as that of Galen and 
others, prove the contrary ; and, indeed, it is to be observ- 
ed, that strong constitutions sometimes do not last so well 
as the more feeble ; for, in the first place, those who enjoy 
that advantage, are tempted to take less care of their health, 
and to use greater freedom with it; and, in the second 
place, they often suffer more from the same disease, than 
those who have less energy to contend with it, the vehe- 
mence of the disorder being sometimes aggravated by the 
strength of the patient. | 


5. FORM QF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


AmonG the various circumstances which necessarily tend 
to promote health and longevity, independent of attention 
to the observance of particular rules, there is none of more 
essential importance, than zhe form which the individual re- 
ceives from nature; for it is evident, that, in so delicate a 
machine as man, any material fault, in regard to structure, 
much sooner or later be fatal +, 


As | 


* Conspectus Medicine Theoretice, auctore Jacobo Gregory, M. D, 
edit. nova. An.1790. Vol. I. cap. I. p. 11. 

+ Plausible arguments, however, are not wanting, in favour even of 
deformity. William Hay, Esq. who was a Member of Parliament for 
several years, wrote an ingenious essay on deformity, which was publish- 
ed separately, and is also preserved in Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces, printed 
in 2 vols. 8vo. azz0 1765. He himself was deformed, and he defends 
the shape which nature gave him, by the following observations: 

“ Tt is natural to imagine, that if the human frame is warped and dis- 
proportioned, it will be lessened in regard to strength and activity, and 
will be rendered less fit for its different functions, consequently, that de- 
formed persons should not be healthy or long lived. But this is a ques- 
tion best determined by facts, and im this case the imstances are too few 
or unobserved to draw a general conclusion from them. Besides, health 


. 
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As it is probable that the form the most likely to please 
the statuary and painter, from the bea auty and symmetry of 
the shape, is the best calculated to enjoy good health, we 
shall first give the dimensions which these artists have ae ced 
upon, as the standards of perfection, previous to any medi- 
cal or anatomical description of a similar nature. 

Artists commonly divide the height of the body, into ten 
times the length of the face; they likewise divide each 
face, or tenth of the body, into ‘three equal parts; the first 
commences at the springing of the hair on the forehead, 
and terminates at the root of the nose; the nose is the se- 
cond division; and the third extends from the nose to the 
end of the chin. In measuring the rest of the body, they 


use the term nose, or length of the nose, to denote the third 


of a face, or the thirtieth part of the body. ‘The first face 
begins at the root of the hair, above the forehead, and ex- 
tends 


is more in a person’s own power than is commonly imagined, and is more 
the reward of temperance, than the effect of constitution. ° ‘The celebrat- 
ed Esop certainly was not young when he died, and might have lived 
longer, had he not been murdered at Delphi. ‘The Duke of Luxem- 
burg died at 67. ‘The Lord ‘Treasurer Burleigh at 78. Mr Pope’s fa- 
ther at 75. On the other hand, there are several instances of deformed 
persons dying at an early age. 

«« Experience, and the boserietione of naturalists will determine, whe- 
ther deformity, abstractedly considered, is prejudicial to health; but in its 
consequences if is most commonly an advantage. Deformed persons 
having a less share of strength than others, are more careful to preserve 
it, and are often more inclined to be temperate, which is a great preser- 
vative of health. As deformed persons also, are not fied & for violent 
exercise, they are less liable to such disorders as are the natural conse- 
quence of it. “They also escape many accidents to which persons of an 
athletic eae and who glory in their strength, are always exposing them- 
selves, to make trial and give proof of it. Few deformed persons, how- 
ever, can want strength to perform moderate exercise, which is a great 
preservative of health. ” 

An intelligent correspondent observes, with respect to the form and 
growth of the individual, that, if we except the narrow chest, and the 
habit and appearance of debility which some persons have, particularly 
when young, he does not think that either of these circumstances denote 
ee, longevity, as he has seen long lived persons of almost all forms, 
complexions, and habits of body. In general, however, he thinks, that 
persons of moderately spare habits are longer lived than corpulent per- 
sons, yet of these he has known many attain different periods between 70 
and 805 which is as long as the gener ality of persons can expect, OF pels 
baps wish, to protract existence. 
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tends to the end of the chin; but from the top of the fore- 
head to the crown, there is still a third of a face, or a nose, 
in height.—Thus, from the top of the head to the end of 
the chin, there is a face and a thirds; from the chin to the 
juncture of the clavicles, or collar bones, two thirds of a 
face; and, therefore, from the top of the breast to the 
crown of the head, is twice the length of the face, or the 
fifth part of the body ; from the joining of the clavicles to 
the under part of the nipples, they reckon one face; from 
this to the navel, is the fourth face ; and the fifth extends 
from the navel to the division of the inferior extremities, 
which should complete half the length of the body. ‘T'wo 
faces are exhausted between the thigh and knee, to the last 
of which they allow half a face, being the first half of the’ 
eight face; two faces are assigned between the knee and top 
of the foot ; and from that to the sole, half a face; which 
completes the ten faces, or length of the body. ‘This divi- 
sion has been made from men of ordinary size; but, in 
those of a higher stature, they allow about half a face addi- 
tional, between the nipples and the commencement of the 
thighs, which, in tall men, is not the middle of the body. 
When the arms are fully stretched in a horizontal line, the 
space between the tips of the middle fingers, 1s equal to 
the length of the body. . From the joining of the collar 
bones, to the articulation of the shoulder bone with that of 
the arm, is one face; when the arm hangs down, or is 
bended forward, it is four faces in length; two between 
the joint of the shoulder and the elbow, and two between 
the elbow and the root of the little finger, in all five faces, 
and an equal number for the other arm, which is precisely 
the length of the body; about half a face remains for the 
length of the fingers; but it must be remarked, that half a 
face is lost in the joints of the elbows and shoulders, when 
the arms are extended. The hand is about a face in 
length, the thumb a third of a face, or a nose; and the 
Jongest toe is nearly of the same length with the thumb. 
The under part of the foot is equal in length to the sixth 

part of the height of the body. 
Such is the standard, according to which we may form 
an idea of the best proportions of the male human figure ; 
though 


‘ 
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though it may be impossibie to find such a degree of symme- 
try and perfection in any one individual that ever existed *. 

Medical men, in the views they give of the form the best 
calculated for health and longevity, deal more in general 
description than in such minute details. According to 
Hufeland +, who has dwelt more fully than any other medi- 
cal author upon this part of the subject, the following is 
the portrait of a man destined for longevity. 

He has a proper and well-proportioned stature, without 
however, being too tall. He is rather of the middle size, 
and somewhat thick set. His complexion is not too florid ; 
at any rate, too much ruddiness in youth is seldom a sign 
of longevity. His hair approaches rather to the fair than 
the black; his skin is strong, but not rough. His head is 
not too big; he has large veins at the extremities, and his 
shoulders are rather round than flat. His neck is not too 
long ; his belly does not project; and his hands are large, 
but not too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick than 
long; and his legs are firm and round. He has also a 
broad arched chest, a strong voice, and the faculty of re- 
taining his breath for a long time without difficulty. In 
general, there is a complete harmony in all his parts. His 
senses are good, but not too delicate ; his pulse is slow and 
regular. 

His stomach is excellent ; his appetite good; and diges- 
tion easy. He eats slowly, and has not too much thirst, 
which is always a sign of rapid self-consumption. 

In general, he is serene, active, susceptible of joy, love, 
and hope ; but insensible to the impressions of hatred, an- 
ger, and avarice. His passions never become too violent or 
destructive. If he ever gives way to anger, he experiences 
rather an useful glow of warmth, an artificial and gentle 
fever, without an overflowing of the gall. He is fond also 


of 


* Buffon, Vol. II. p. 460, 461. The celebrated artists, Bartolozzi 
and Cipriani, however, gave more grace to their figures, by deviating 
from these proportions, and giving more length to the body, particularly 
in females. In regard to females, Felibien in his Entretiens, Vol. Il. 
p- 44, 45, has drawn up a particular description of the beauties of the fe- 
‘male form, the substance of which is given in Crite, or a Dialogue on 
Beauty, by Sir Henry Beaumont. See Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces, in two 
yols. 8vo. printed anno 1765. 


t Vol. I. p. 231. 
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of employment, particularly calm meditation, and agreeable 
speculations 5 1s an optimist; a friend to natural affections, 
and domestic felicity 5 has no thirst after honours or riches, 
but is satisfied with his lot. 

The sentiments of the celebrated Lord Bacon,. upon such 
: a subject, must always be treated with great deference and 
respect, and it is the more necessary to take notice of them, 
as he alludes to some particulars not mentioned by Hufe- 
land. Among other observations regarding this. point, he 
remarks, that a head somewhat less than to the proportion 
of the body,,a. moderate. neck, wide nostrils, a large mouth, 
an ear gristly, not fleshy, teeth strong and contiguous, firm 
flesh, a raw boned body, with veins lying higher than the 
flesh, betoken long life. He adds, that abroad chest, a 
large hand, a short and round foot, thighs not fleshy, deep 
calves of the leg, eyes somewhat large, senses not too quick, 

the pulse in youth slow, but quicker in old age, facility in 
Me cea the breath in youth, the body inclined to be bound, 
but more laxative in the decline of you 's, are also signs of 
long life:* 

But it is not from the peo pr pes of artists, of philoso- 
hers, or of physicians, that the form the best calculated for 
health and longevity can alone be described ; for the bodies 
of those who have lived long, | having, in various cases, been 
examined. by skilful anatomists, the causes of their long 
lives, and of their ultimate dissolution, have been thus as- 
certained, with considerable, though not decisive, accuracy. 

The first. anatomical account drawn up of the dissection 
of any old person, is the one given by the celebrated Dr 
Harvey, of Thomas Parr, who died (16th November 1638), 

i 


* He farther observes, that the fair complexioned are shorter livers 
than the black or red. ‘That the hairs of the head should be hard, and 
not soft or delicate; and that hairiness of the upper parts, and on the 
breast, is a sign of short life; but of the lower parts, as the thighs and 
legs, of long life. . 

The celebrated, Lavater, (Hunter’s Translation, Vol. III. p. 169.) 
gives the following as the signs, if not the ingredients, of long hfe. An 
elevated forehead, sunk eyes, a large nose, frontal sinuses raised and 
spacious, a chin firm and prominent, lips closed, a skin soft and pucker- 
ed, but not over lax, a character artful, s suspicious, covetous,: and de- 
ceitful; obstinacy and emulation.are inseparable from it. Ivery man, 
ne adds, destined to reach an ady anced period of life, has a muscular fore- 

head, furnished with a sofi skin, and the nose somewhat curved. 
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at: the extraordinary age of 152 yearsand 9 months *. Noé- 

withstanding his great age, yet his body was found very 
fleshy, his breast hairy and lar ge his heart was Sas thick, 

fibrous, and fat, his viscera were sound and stron e, especial- 
jy the stomach, his brain was entire and firm; all His" inward 
parts appeared so healthy, that, if he had'not changed his 
diet and air, he might, perhaps, have lived a ‘good while 
longer. » He ‘had’ such strength of body, that he was able, 
at the 130th year of his age, to do any. husbandman’s work, 

even thrashing of corn 3 but, coming out of a clear, eka 
and free air, into the thick air of London, and after a con- 
stant plain’ and homely country diet, being taken into a 
splendid family, that of the Earl of Arundel, where he fed 
high, and: drank plentifully of the best wines, the natural 
functions of the parts of his body became overcharged, his 
lungs obstructed, and the habit of the whole body quite 
disordered, upon which there could not but soon ensue @ 
dissolution +. ‘ 

There is another account of the dissection of an id mam, 
also preserved in the Philosophical Transactions, which me- 
rits observation {.——It is of a worker in the mines in Swit- 
zerland, who. died in 1723, aged 109 years and three 
months. : Without entering into the anatomical circum- 
stances therein mentioned, it may be sufficient to remark, 
that many important parts of the body, which ought to 
have been. soft, were found in a hard state, in many cases 
bony and. eartilaginous, and, in some particular places, 
quite ossified 3 plainly proving, that the dissolution of the 
human frame, is owing to the soft parts car a hard, 

Sag and 


* His grandson, Michael. Michaelstone, lived to the’ great age of 127. 
See Easton, p. 75. He died an. 1763. 

+ The whole description is too long to. be here inserted, but will be. 
found in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 44, p. 886 ;—also in Low- 
throp’ s Abridgement, Vol. Ill. p. 306. In Doctor Harvey’ s account, it 
is particularly remarked, that the appearance of the partes generationis 
served not a little to confirm the report of his having undergone public 
censures for incontinency, even at the age of 120, especially seeing that 
much after that time, namely, when he came to be 120 years of age, he 
married a widow, who declared, “ eum cum ipsa rem habuisse, ut alti 
«¢ mariti ‘solent, et ae at 120 annos retroactos, solitum cum ea congres- 
sum frequentasse. ”’ 


{ Philosophical Transactions, No. 376.-—-See also Mead’s Works, 
2-34 - 
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and even bony, and, consequently, incapable of performing 
their proper functions. 

A third, and most satisfactory account of the dissection 
of a person distinguished for old age, is the one given by 
Doctor James Keill, of John Bayles, a buttonmaker, who 
died at, Northampton, azo 1706, in the 130th year of his 
age. ‘This account is accompanied with some judicious 
reflections on the constitutional requisites for longevity. 

Dr Keill observes, that the weakness of his stomach, and 
the hardness of the aorta, or the great artery of the body, 
were the principal causes of his death. ‘he coats of the 
stomach were so thin, (hardly thicker than thin writing 
paper), that they were incapable of performing their usual 
functions, and consequently, his digestion must have been 
spoiled. He had not tasted meat for some years; and had lat- 
terly lived solely on small beer, bread and butter, and sugar. 
But had his digestion been better, that would have been of 
little avail, for-it was impossible that his blood could circulate 
duly, while the great artery, having become cartilaginous, 
gristly, or hard, had lost its elasticity. Nor is this all. His 
whole flesh and skin felt hard; and his brain was so firm 
and solid, that, in cutting, it hardly moistened the sides of 
the knife. It was highly probable, that the same disposi- 
tion prevailed throughout the whole body. Indeed, who- 
ever considers how soft a substance an animal body is, at its 
first beginning, and how, from time to time, it acquires 
firmness and solidity, will easily be induced to believe, that 
old age brings on a more than ordinary hardness to all the 
fibres and vessels. . 

The fibres and vessels of old people becoming thus hard 
and contracted, the necessary consequence is, a diminution 
of their secretions; their skin is always dry, and their per- 
spiration very little*. ‘The fulness of the vessels, and the 
frequent rheums and catarrhs of old people, evince the ef- 
fects of the closeness of the coats of the vessels ; and, in- 
deed, when the fibres of the arteries become indurated, 

instead 


* They are likewise generally bound. Old Bayles went to stool but 
once in the ten or twelve days, for some years before he died. From 
this circumstance, and from the great quantity of blood which Bayles 
had, it is probable that he would have lived longer, with the assistance 
-of opening medicines, which would have diminished the quantity of his 
blood; or even by gentle and moderate bleedings. 
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instead of assisting, they obstruct the heart in circulating 
the blood. 

From the anatomical examination of Parr and Bayles, 
there are two particulars which seem to be essentially ne- 
cessary for the preservation of long life. A due conforma- 
tion of all the vital parts is certainly most desirable; but a 
sound heart, and good lungs, are absolutely essential, with- 
out which, length of days cannot be expected. The heart, 
in particular, must be strong and fibrous, for, as it is left 
alone to force the circulation of a large quantity of sluggish 
blood, great strength is absolutely requisite to propel the 
blood through the inactive vessels, to the extremities of the 
body, and back again, which may be more easily done by 
men of a low stature, such as old Bayles was. ‘The goodness 
of the lungs, and a large chest, are also essential requisites, 
in consequence of which the air has its full effect upon 
every particle of the blood. Every other means should 
likewise be thought of, which might render the blood better 
calculated to be easily moved through the contracted chan- 
nels of an old body. 

Dr Keill justly remarks, that the dissections of old per- 
sons are not yet sufhciently numerous, to ground any posi- 
tive opinion regarding the effects of age, and the causes of 
the death of cld men*; but that it certainly is a judicious 
system to follow, to endeavour to preserve such a softness 
in all the fibres, that they may easily yield to the pressure 
of the blood, and, by their elasticity, restore themselves to 
their former state, and thus to enable the body to perform 
all its proper functions. 

tdaving discussed these anatomical inquiries, we shall 
now proceed to consider two points, connected with this 
branch of the subject, which still require more particular 
attention, namely, height and corpulency. 

As to the first, Lord Bacon remarks, that tailness of 
stature, 1f it be not immoderate, with a convenient form or 
making, and not too slender, especially if the body be ac- 
tive withal, is a sign of long life. On the contrary, men 


of 


* The necessary information on this head, might be obtained by dis- 
secting the bodies of such old men as die at any public hospital, in par- 
ticular those of Chelsea, Greenwich, and Kilmainham. 
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of low stat ure, live long; if. they be not too active and 
stirring * 

he wiaate sized, in our opinion, ne wevel; are more 
likely to attain longevity than either the tall or short. The 
tall are too apt to get a habit of stooping, which injures 
the organs of respiration, and hastens their dissolution +: 
The short are too apt to become fat : Whereas the middle 
sized can easily keep themselves erect, and are not gene- 
rally disposed to corpulency.: 

In regard to leanness on the one hand, or corpulency on 
the other, Lord Bacon makes the following distinetion. ‘Lo 
be lean, with a settled temper, denotes long life; and'length 
of life may also be expected, from a more fat habit of body, 
joined with choler, and a disposition stirring and peremip~ 
tory. pe: 
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Ir has been much disputed, whether individuals of the 
male.or of the female sex live the longest. If women are 
most Pee to domestic disease, men are most liable to 
suffer from the dangers of war, the risks of commerce, the 
fury of the elements, and other exterrial injuries; and also, 
are more addicted to those irregularities and excesses which 
shorten life. On the other, it is to be observed, as a cir- 
cumstance adverse to the longevity of females, particular- 
ly in high life, that itis more fashionable to be delicate 
than robust: whereas, if good health were considered to be 
an accomplishment, and as necessary for a woman as any 
showy acquirement, the case would soon be alteredt. In 
discussing this point, we shall first state what philosophers 
say regarding it, and shall then ascertain how far their 
doctrines are verified by facts. 

The bodies of males in general, though not without some 

exceptions, 


*'T’o be long, and slow in growing, he adds, is a sign of long life ; 


iu toa greater statur e, a greater sign $ if to a lesser stature, yet a sign ; ; 
though contrarily, to grow quickly, to a great stature, is an evil sign; if 
to a small stature, the less evil. 
+ It has been suggested, that cold people should wear stays to keep 
themselves erect, as the bending of their bodies is so injurious to them. 
ft See this subject ingen! iously discussed ia the Manual of Health, p. 17 
and 18. 
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exceptions, are stronger, larger, and more active, than those 
of the females. In the human species, in particular, the 
male is commonly not only larger than the female, but his 
muscular fibres are firmer and more compact, and his whole 
frame indicates a superior strength, and robustness of tex~ 
ture *, But asin women, the bones, the cartilages, the mus- 
cles, and every other part of the body, are Softer, and less 
solid than those of men, they must require more time in 
hardening to that degree which occasions death; neither 
are they generally so much subjected, as men, to bodily 
exertions +. Women, of course, ought to live longer than 
men; nay, it is said, that those men who have a. weakly 
appearance, and ee in point of constitution, approach 
the nearest to women, often live longer than those who are 
more robust f. 

This doctfine is fully confirraed by éxperietice ; for, by 
consulting the bills of mortality, it appears, that not only 
after they have passed a certain age, but even from their 
birth, the probability of long life is greater in women than 
in men. 

Some authors have laid it down as a general rule, ot fact, 
that the mortality of males is greater than the mortality of 
females§; and that this is the ease, not ontly when they 
have grown up, but even among children, in so much, that 
the proportion, in favour of females, is as 39 is to30. In- 
deed it appears, from a most authentic document, namely, 
the Tables of Assignable Annuities for Lives in Holland, 
which had been kept there for 125 years, wherein the ages, 

and 


* See Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, Vol. I. p. 236. ‘This 
very circumstance, however, is against the male at his birth ; for the large- 
ness of his size, and in particular of his head, makes him more apt to suf- 
fer. Hence, there are more males still-born than females. Hippocrates 
says, that femdles are later in forming and growing in thé womb than 
the males; but, when they are born, they grow faster, have their under- 
standing earlier, and are sooner old, on account of the weakness of then: 
bodies and their manner of living. Lynch on Health, p. 8. 

+ Exercise, if it be too much, (says Lord Bacon), is no friend to pro- 
longation of life: which is one cause why women live longer than men, 
because they stir less. See Extracts from Bacon, Code of Longevity, 
Vol. IV. p. 289. 

¢ See Buffon, Vol. Il. p. 477, and Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural 
History, Vol. J. p. 509. 

( Observations on Revers sionary Payments, 5th eslit, tano 1792, Vol. i, 
p- 8, and 126. 
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and the sex, of the persons dying, are truly entered, that a 
given number of females have, in all accidents of age, lived 
above three or four years longer than the same number of 
males * 

The greater mortality of the male sex is so fully proved, 
on most unquestionable authority, in the course of Dr 
Price’s observations, that he conceives, the: reason why 
more males ,are born than females+, is this, That there is 
some particular weakness or delicacy in the constitution 
of males, which makes them more subject to mortality, 
and which, consequently, renders it necessary that more of 
them should be produced, in order to preserve in the 
world a due proportion between the two sexes{. But this 
can hardly be admitted. The female is certainly a finer 
machine than the male, and formed with much more art 
and contrivance, but it does not equal the male in strength ; 
and the greater mortality of the males, even in their youth, 
may be. attributed to their being more exposed than the 
other sex to dangers and hardships, and to the inclemency 
ne the seasons, ee the time that they are able to go about 

by themselves. 

Dr Price himself seems to concur in this idea, as, in 
another part of his work, he questions whether this differ- 
ence, so unfavourable to males, is natural; and, after stat- 
ing some faets, to corroborate his doubts, he infers from 
thence, that human life, in males, is more brittle than in 
females, only in consequence of adventitious causes, or of 
some particular debility, that takes place in polished and 
luxurious societies, and especially m great towns §. 

It may be proper also to mention, that, according to the 
inost authentic information, not only women live longer 
than men, but that married women live longer than single, 
in the proportion, according to some registers, of no less 
than two to one: a difference so great, hat it must have 
been, in some degree, apudsyea) il. 


In 


* Philosophical ‘Transactions abridged, Vol. IX. p. 526. 

3 Derham, i in his Physico-T heology, p- 175, has ‘stated the proportion 
of male to female birth, as 10 to 13, but Dr Price proves that it should 
be as 20 to 19. _Reversionary Payments, Vol. Il. p. 366. 

t Ditto, Vol. I. p. 368, and Vol. II. p. 367. 

) Ditto, Vol. II. p. 269, and 270. 

H Ditto, VoL I. ps 364. Vol. Il. p.196, 197, and $68. 
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_ In regard to the greater mortality of males, after they 
have reached the age of sixty, that has never been disput- 
ed; and is accounted for by the greater softness of the fes 
male organs, which retards the hardness which is genes 
rally supposed to be the principal cause of death from old 
age™, 


Advantages of Bills of Mortality. 


The doubts, however, which still remain, regarding some 
particulars connected with this branch of the inquiry, point 
out the advantages that might be derived, were proper pa- 
rish registers kept, and bills of mortality formed, for the 
whole kingdom, under legislative authority, and not in the 
careless manner practised at present. If this plan were 
adopted, and properly enforced, it would give the precise 
law, according to which human life wastes, in all its difter- 
ent stages; and thus supply the necessary data for com-, 
puting accurately the values of all lifesannuities and rever- 
sions. It would, likewise, shew the different degrees of 
healthfulness of different situations, mark the progress of 
population from year to year, keep always. in view the 
number of people in the kingdom, and, in many other re-+ 
spects, furnish instruction of the greatest importance to 
the state +. 


7. RENOVATION OF THE DISTINCTIONS OF YOUTH ¢. 


AmonG the various circumstances which distinguish 
youth from old age; three of the most remarkable are, the 
colour of the hair, the possession of teeth, and the ciear- 
ness of vision. Jt is singular, that many instances are to 
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* Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 168, remarks, that, though more women become 
old than men, yet that men only attain to the utmost extent of longevity. 
‘The equilibrium and pliability of the female body, seem, for a certain 
time, to give it more —. and to render it less susceptible of injury 
from destructive influences, But in all, strength is without doubt neces- 
sary to arrive ata very great age. More women, therefore, become old, 
and fewer very old. 

+ Price on Reversionary Payntents, Vol. I. p. 981. 

{ On the whole, it appeared better to include this article in the First . 
Chapter, as being connected ‘with thé person of the individual. 
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be met with, whete, after old people have experienced a 
failing with respect to these particulars, nature has in a 
manner made a fresh effort to renew the distinctions of 
youth. 

We shall proceed to give instances, where a renovation 
has taken place, in regard to each. 


Tie Hie: 


The colour of the hair varies much in different men, 
during their youth ; but, when they get old, it almost uni- 
formly becomes first gray, and afterwards white. This 
does not happen at the same age, in every case: for some 
are gray as early as twenty or twenty-five, while others 
have only a few gray hairs at fifty, or even sixty years of 
age. 

It can hardly be doubted, that dryness, or want of mois- 
ture, is a principal cause of gray hairs; and, consequently, 
that the custom of wearing hair-powder must bring them 
on sooner than otherwise would be the case. ‘There is rea- 
son, therefore, to believe, that keeping the roots of the 
hair well moistened with oily or fat substances, is the best 
means of keeping back, what so many are inclined to con- | 
sider as a defect, but which, at the same time, is not incon- 
sistent with the possession of good health, or the attain- 
inent of longevity. 

But the singular cireumstance is this, that after an indi- 
vidual has got gray hairs, he suddenly or accidentally loses 
them ; and, in their stead, hair of a different colour makes 
its appearance. Of this, the following examples may be 
cited. 

It is recorded, in the Transactions of the Royal Society*, 
on the evidence of Dr Slare, that his grandfather, whose 
hair, about the eightieth year of his age had become white, 
grew much darker afterwards. 

It is also reported of one Mazarella, who died at Vienna, 
in the 105th year of his aye, that, a few months before his 
death, he had not only several new teeth, but that his hair, 
grown gray by age, became black, its original colour +. 

A similar circumstance is mentioned of Susan Edmonds, 

of 


# Vol, xxviii. + Easton on Human Longevity, p.147. 
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of Winterbourne, Hants, who died at the age of 104; and 
who, five years before her death, had new hair, of a fine 
brown colour, which began to turn gray a few months be- 
fore her death *. 

It is also said, that John Weeks, of New London, in 
Connecticut, who died at the age of 114 years, lost his 
gray hairs, which were renewed by hair of a dark colour +. 


The Teeth. 


There is no particular, in respect of which former gene- 
rations seem to have enjoyed a greater superiority over the 
present, than with regard to the duration of their teeth. 
A place of interment was lately opened at Scone, near 
Perth, in Scotland, which had remained untouched for 
above 200 years, and yet, to the astonishment of exery,one, 
among a great number of skeletons, which were there dis- 
covered, there was hardly any of them whose teeth were 
not entire and sound}. ‘This must be ascribed to greater 
simplicity of diet, to the teeth being less injured by fumes 
from a disordered stomach, to the custom of drinking hot 
liquors being then unusual, and perhaps to the absenee of 
scorbutic complaints. 

The means of preserving the teeth will be the subject of 
future discussion. On the present occasion it is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that many examples may be quoted, 
where persons, having lost their teeth a second time, have 
got a third set of teeth, in some cases partly, in others 
wholly, supplying the places of those they have lost. This 
circumstance merits to be particul: arly attended to, for, as 
Bacon has well observed, new teeth put forth in our older 
years, betoken long life. 

One of the first instances of this circumstance, at all au- 
thentically recorded, is the case of the old Countess of Des- 
mond, which was accounted to be so remarkable, that many 
considered it to be a fable. Lord Bacon himself, seems to 
consider it as doubtful. He says, ‘ They tell a tale of the 

| 8 « old 


* Easton on Human Longevity, p. 168. 
Ditto, p. 286. 
{ This curious circumstance has been certified to me, ina letter from 
the Rey. Mr Aitken, minister of Scone, near Perth. 
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«* old Countess of Desmond, that she did twice or thrice 
<< cast her old teeth, and that others came in their room*.” 
But the fact is sufficiently authenticated, for one of such 
great antiquity, and is corroborated by many other in- 
stances. 

In the Philosophical Transactions}, it is afarmed by Dr 
Slare, that his grandfather, who was-a native of Bedford- 
shire, had all his teeth strong and firm at the age of 80; and 
that, within five years afterwards, he had a new set. He 
ndles that he remained in good health and strength to the 
100th year of his age, and even then died in consequence 

of fulness of blood. These circumstances, the Doctor 
attributes to the frequent use of sugars of which his rela- 
tion was a great eater. 

It is singular that the teeth ia in this particular in- 
stance, be preserved so long, notwithstanding the use of 
sugar, since the ruin of the teeth i is so often attributed ta 
that articlet. 

In the Philosophical Transactions also, two other in- 
stances are mentioned, one of Joseph Shute, a clergyman, 
who got a new tooth when he was 81 years of age; and 
another, Mariah Start, who got new teeth at 75 years of 
age ¢. 

In the return I have received of the old people from 
Greenwich Hospital, mention is made of one, (John Moore, 
a native of Ireland, the oldest man in the house), who said, 
that he had four nae fore-teeth, within five years preced- 
ing the return, one of which he had accidentally lost |. 

I myself have seen one James Donald, an old man now 
living, who had got new teeth, which Thad an opportunity 
personally of examining. They appeared to be ef a much 
softer consistence than teeth usually are, and not fit to do 
the same sservice ; and, on the whole, they can only be 
considered as an impertect substitute. 


It 


* Bacon’s Works, Vol. Ill. p. 152. 

+ Vol. xxviii. 

+ The negroes have fine teeth, though they use much sugar. 

§ Lowthrop’ 5 Abridgement, Vol. TL. p. 297. 

i In Easton on Longevity, there are many instances quoted of a re- 
new fal of teeth, as that of Philip Laroque, p. 104. Marion Gibson, 
p. 225, &c. &c. There is also a remarkable instance of one in Hufeland, 
a aie 
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’ It is said by anatomists, that the foundation of three sets 
of teeth may frequently be traced in the jaw of man. But, 
if that is often the case, it is surprising that instances are 
not more frequent of such teeth being obtained. 


The Sight. 


There is also reason to believe, that after the sight has 
been lost, seemingly by a decay of nature, it has again re-. 
turned, not perhaps in its former perfection, but so as to 
be of great use. 

One of the most singular instances of the sight being re- 
newed, is in the case of Machell Vivan, a native of Scotland, 
but who was settled as a clergyman in Northumberland, 
and lived beyond 110 years of age. <A particular account 
of him is given by a person entitled to credit, who saw him 
personally, in the year 1657, and who declares, that his 
hair had become like a child’s, rather flaxen; that he had 
three new teeth, which he, however, got with difficulty ; 
and though, about forty years preceding that period, he 
could not read the largest: print without spectacles, yet, 
that his sight was renewed; so that no print or writing was 
so small that he could not read it without them. He had 
five children after he was eighty years of age *. 

I_am assured, from respectable authority, that the follow- 
ing circumstance may also be depended upon. A lady in 
the county of Fife, North Britain, who died at the age of 
89, after having been under the necessity of using spec- 
tacles, for several years, recovered her sight, so that, for 
some time before she died, she couid read very small print, 
and sew linen, without glasses. 

Dr Rush also mentions an old man, (Adam Riffle of 
Pensylvania), who, about the 68th year of his age, gra- 
dually lost his sight, and continued entirely blind for the 
space of twelve years, at the end of which period, his sight 
returned, without making use of any means for the pur- 
pose, and without any visible change in the appearance of 
the eyes. It is singular, that after recovering his sight, he 
saw as well as ever he did. During both the gradual ‘ss, 
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* See Fuller’s Worthies of England, Fol. Edit. 1662, County of Norths 
umberiand, p. 309. ? 
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and recovery of his sight, he was nowise affected by sick- 
ness, but, on the contrary, enjoyed his usual health *. 

Seyeral other instances of a similar nature might be 
quoted +, but these are sufficient to establish the general 
principle, that aged people may have this distinction of 
youth renewed. 

It is singular, that no particular instance has occurred, 
of the sense of hearing being renewed, after being lost by 
a decay of nature, or the effects of old age. It is to be 
observed, howeyer, that the human race are not so apt to 
lose their hearing as their sight. In the return from 
Greenwich Hospital, of 96 old men beyond 80, the organ 
of vision was impaired in about one-half, whereas the or- 
gan of hearing only to the extent of about a fifth. But 
this circumstance can easily be accounted for, as the eye 
is certainly a more delicate organ than the ear, and more 
Tinie G0 a VANCLY Of BCCIACINGe eo Sy NPE ge 


CONCLUSION. 


Dr Rusx conjectures t, that the antedeluvian age was 
attained, by the frequent renovation of different parts of 
the body ; and it evidently appears, from the facts above 
narrated, that such a circumstance was not impossible. 
At the same time, other reasons may be assigned, (which 
will afterwards be stated §), for the great age of the pa- 
triarchs §. 

Friar Bacon, in his work entitled, ‘* De retardandis senec- 
‘© tutis maljs,”? has giyen us a number of observations re- 
garding what he calls the accidents of old age, as grayness 
of hair, wrinkies, &c.; nay, he proceeds so far, as to point 
put medicines which will preserve youth, and cause gray 
| eet hairs 


* Medical Inquiries and Observations, by Benjamin Rush, M. D. 
printed at Philadelphia, anno 1793, p. 312. ig : 
' + See Easton on Longevity, account of Thomas Edgar, p. 195; and 
Janet Allan, p. 215. An intelligent physician informs me, that he knew 
an old lady of above 70, who had used spectacles at 50, and about 70 
could sew fine work without them. She had cartilaginous substances on 
the gums, which appeared to her as new teeth. When these changes 
took place, she had a regular monthly discharge of blood from an issue, 
somewhere about the knee. She was so entirely renovated as to walk 
miles. 3 


{ On Old Age, p. 312. § See Conclusion of this Part, 
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hairs to fall, and black or youthful ones to come in their 
room. ‘This work, though curious, and therefore meriting 
to be preserved *, is unfortunately mingled with much of 
that mystery, so usual in medical works at the period when 
it was written. 

Lord Bacon has paid particular attention to the subject. 
of the teeth, and the renewal of them. ‘The points to be 
considered regarding them, he observes, are,—1. ‘The pre- 
serving of them. 2. The keeping of them white. 3. ‘The 
drawing of them with least pain. 4. The staying and 
easing of the toothach. 5. The binding in of artificial 
teeth; and, 6. That great one, of restoring teeth in agey 
which, he says, may be thought of, and would be, indeed, 
magnale nature +. But though nature occasionally indulges 
itself in such renovations, it is hardly possible to believe, 
that it could be compelled to it, by any means in the power 
of man to apply; and, indeed, if proper care were paid to 
the preservation of the teeth, commencing at an early age, 
it would rarely be necessary. 


CHAP. 


* It is reprinted in the Code of Longevity, Vol. III. 
+ Bacon’s Works, Folio Edition, Vol. I. p. 151. 
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i 
CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE MIND OF THE INDI«~ 
VIDUAL, FAVOURABLE OR PREJUDICIAL TO HEALTH AND 
LONGEVITY. 


Aone the various systems which have had their day in 
physic, and which farther investigation, and more accurate 
inquiries, have overturned, there are two, so immediately 
connected with the subject of this chapter, that it 1s neces- 
sary to advert to them ; the one was formed by Stahl, and 
the other by Hoffman, both able men and eminent physi- 
cians. 

According to the doctrines of Stahl, the primary cause 
of all the disorders in the human body, proceeds from the 
mind, and consequently, the mind, being differently affected, 
produces different diseases. Experience, we are told, de 
monstrates, that when the mind, which animates the most 
robust and best organized body, is violently affected, either 
by sudden sensations, or by such as are long and painful, 
the body thereby manifestly suffers *. ‘Thus, sudden fright, 
_ terror, rage, corroding grief, envy, vehement desire, and 
every other passion, occasion disorders, sometimes sud- 
denly, and sometimes slowly, such as apoplexy, palsy, 

madness, 


* « Of the power of mind, over body, (says an intelligent correspon- 
“ dent), I have seen some striking instances, and can safely affirm, that 
mental agitation is a strong predisposing cause of disease. I lost two 
friends some years ago, in fevers, the origin and progress of whose 
complaints I knew and carefully watched. One was a physician, of 
“* a very strong and robust habit of body, but whose mind having been 
dreadfully agitated by a particular vexation, he caught a low typhus 
“ fever, in visiting a poor patient, and sunk under it. ‘The other was a 
«« gentleman of great delicacy of sentiment, and who was cruelly ha- 
“ rassed, by the brutal behaviour of a partner in business. He took a 
“* typhus, though no cause of infection could be traced, and fell a victim 
“ toit. Jam satisfied that the actual cause of the death of both was 
mental agitation. ” 
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madness, fevers, hysterics, and a variety of other diseases. 
it evidently appears, that, in these cases, it is the mind 
which has affected the body, and occasioned its derange- 
ment. 

Hoffman, and his disciples, on the other hand, believe, 
that the primitive cause of all disorders lies, in the structure 
of the body, and the mechanism of its organs. They contend, 
that when a noble and essential part of the body is destroy- 
ed, or greatly injured, death ensues ; and that any disorder, 
in any of the essential parts of the body, causes not only a 
disease of the body, but frequently of the mind also, in pro- 
portion as the part affected is more or less intimately con- 
nected with the faculty of thinking. They assert, that in- 
tense cold, for instance, may occasion a fever, as well as a 
sudden and violent fright; and that a stroke with a mallet, 
upon the head of a man, is sufficient to disorder the most 
rational, acute, and vigorous mind. Hence, it is evident, 
they afi thi: that the diseases both of the body and of the 
mind, are visibly occasioned by the disorders of the body *. 

Whoever considers this subject dispassionately, will pre- 
bably be of opinion, that, to a certain extent, both these 
systems are right ; and that the only error is, in restricting 
the sources of human maladies, either to the mind, or to the 
body, when either may occasion various disorders, ae some-~ 
times both are so complicated and blended together, that it 
is impossible to say, which was the actual parent of the 
disease. 

As it will hardly now be disputed, that the mind causes 
many of those disorders with which the body is afilicted, it 
is proper to consider, what circumstances, whether connect- 
ed with the powers or faculties of the mind, or with the 
motives or passions by which it is influenced, are calculated 
for the preservation of the health, or may occasion disease. 


1. PoweERSs OF THE MIND. 


Tur body of man, it is well known, requires constant re- 
paration, and its strength is exhausted, not only by the ac- 
tions of the person, but also by the exercise of its mental 
powers. In proof of the latter position, let any person try 

the 


* See Beilfield’s Elements of Universal Erudition, translated by Hooper, 
Vol. I. p.128. Also, Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. I. p. 48. ? 
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the effect of intense thinking for twelve hours, and he will 
soon find how much his body is thereby fatigued, though 
he should never stir from the chair he sat on. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, with a view to the preservation of health, 
to be as careful and moderate in exercising the mind as the 
body ; for, as the poet of wealth has well remarked, 

“Tis the great art of life, to manage well 

; “ The restless mind *. ”” 

It may also be proper to observe, that the gradual im 
provement of the mind is as essential for health, as the gra~ 
dual growth of the person; and, indeed, there is hardly 
an instance, where the faculties of the mind have soon 
reached maturity, that they have been accompanied with 
long life. 

Nor do those who possess the powers of the mind, in 
their utmost perfection, attain great age+. Their talents, 
the envy they encounter, and the disappointments they 
generally meet with in their expectations of receiving the 
utmost attention and respect, (which the world is seldom 
disposed to pay them, at least while they remain in life), 
keep them in a perpetual state of irritation and disquiet, 


which 


* Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Book IV. line 84. 

+ That superiority of intellect, to which the appellation of genius may 
be given, is rarely to be met with, though there are some instances of it, 
even in our own times. ‘The man of genius sees things as if it were in- 
tuitively ; and acquires, without difficulty, what costs others much labour. 
A person of genius has such a capacity or command of mind, that he 
can carry on two, or even three, mental operations at the same time. For 
instance, I have seen a youth of fourteen years of age, write when dic- 
tated to, and in the intervals of dictation, carry on, from time to time, 
a distinct composition on a different subject. ‘This could not be effected 
by any whose mind did not possess unusual powers; but such efforts, 
though done apparently with ease, must ultimately be exhausting. Some 
have contended, that what is called talent, ought to be accounted a dis~ 
ease, not being natural to the human race to any extent. “Those who 
are distinguished by the elegance of their shape, or the beauty of their 
persons, are very rarely celebrated for talent. When the form is com- 
plete, the head ought to be small; but men of talents have their heads 
disproportionably and unnaturally large. Men of talents are in gene- 
ral very irritable, which must be owing to some defects in their ner- 
vous system. Above all, it is well known that talents and insanity are 
nearly allied, and that many able men are more than half mad. Hence, 
it would appear, that great talents are owing, either to some de- 
fect in the shape, or some disease in the mind ; and, perhaps, it is for- 
tunate for society that there are not more examples of them than is 
usually the case. . 
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which hurries them prematurely to the grave. Among the 
long list of persons who, since the commencement of the 
Christian era, have lived about a century, there is but one 
individual, (Fontenelle), at all distinguished for his intellec- 
tual powers, (and he did not reach quite 100 years), whilst 
there are above 1700 others, remarkable for little else but 
for the duration of their lives, and the number of years 
they witnessed. 7 

The talents naturally calculated for long life are, indeed, 
more of a solid than of a brilliant cast. If the mind is 
of too restless and ardent a nature, it must necessarily 
be worn out. The experience of any individual may satisfy 
him, how much the mind may be affected by too intense 
application, during the short space of a single day, and con- 
sequently, how much more it must feel from a continual re- 
petition of the same effort, for any considerable space of 
time. ‘The mind, therefore, naturally inclined to modera- 
tion in its exertions, is the most likely to preserve the body 
in good health; not ambitious to acquire too many ideas, 
or too much information, but desirous of making a proper 
use of the knowledge it has obtained. In short, a man pos- 
sessed of sound sense, rather than of brilliant talent, is the 
one most likely to attain longevity, or he who enjoys the 
mens sana, in corpore sano ™. 

One reason why men of great talents live for a shorter 
time than those who do not rival them in that respect, is, 
that they are generally formed with more delicacy of frame. 
Brilliant faculties are seldom accompanied with great 
strength of body. A strong clumsy man is almost prover- 
bially heavy and stupid. ‘There are some instances to the 
contrary, as David Hume, Samuel Johnson, and Charles 
James Fox; but by far the greatest proportion of men, dis- 
tinguished by their talents, are of puny irritable frames, 
and, consequently, not so likely to live long, as their more 
robust, but duller, brethren. 


2.. "THE PASSIONS. se 


Tue instances, however, of those who impair their health 
by a severe exercise of their mental powers, are rare, 
compared 


* Juyenal, Satire x. 1. 956. 
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compared to those who destroy it by the violence of their 
passions; which, when they become vehement and immo- 
derate, may be justly ranked among the diseases themselves, 
because they disorder the body in various ways ; and, in the 
words of the poet, 


The most important health, 
That of the mind, destroy *. 


To explain, at full length, this branch of the subject, 
would require a volume. Some of the principal particulars 
connected with it, is all that can be taken notice of in a 
work of this nature. | 

It is certain, that the passions were given for wise and 
useful purposes; but they must be kept under the strictest 
and most complete subjection. If uncontrouled, and left to 
themselves, they affect us, as a tempest does the ocean, 
without being able to counteract their pernicious influence+. 
Fortunately, they may be regulated by education, by early 
restraint, or by unwearied personal attention, founded on 
the full conviction of its necessity. At the same time, each 
individual has a natural disposition, or turn of mind, born 
with him. The passions do not act with equal force on all. 
Their effects vary, according to. the diversity of constitu- 

“tions, both of mind and of body; and, even in the same 
individual, differ at different times{. Happy is the man, 
however, whose temper is naturally good, or the violence 
of which can easily be corrected. 

Sometimes men subdue an untoward disposition, finding 
it necessary for their success in life; for enabling them to 
live comfortably in society; for preventing quarrels, and 
their consequences 3 from the strictness of martial disci- 
pline, and other causes ; who, after they get old, and fall 
into a valetudinary or diseased state, lose their good hu- 
mour, forget their calmness of temper, and become fretful 
and irascible. This should be checked, if possible, at the 
commencement ; for, by the indulgence of any unruly pas- 
sion, the disorders of old age are greatly aggravated 3 and 
they will find, too late, that to retain, when once acquired, 


* Mead’s Works, p. 145, arid Armstrong, Book IV. |. 135. 
‘+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 578. 
* Mead’s Works, p. 426. | 
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# dominion over our passions and affections, is an essential 
and indispensable requisite to health *. 

It has often been remarked, that persons descents of 
ambition and avarice, are peculiarly likely to enjoy long 
life : , 

Free from those anxious cares, which oft perplex 

‘The wily statesman, or the miser vex ; 
they feel no regret for the past, nor anxiety about the fu- 
ture. Enjoying that tranquillity of soul, on which the hap- 
piness of our early years so much depends, they are 
strangers to those torments of the mind, which usually ac- 
company more advanced years, and by. which the body is 
wasted and consumed f. 

Modern times, also, it is justly observed, are distinguish- 
ed by a spirit of restless enterprize, and propensity to new 
undertakings, which deprives many of the most valuable 
part of their life. ‘The great increase of luxury, by still 
multiplying its wants, makes new schemes, and new exer- 
tions of the faculties, always more necessary. Hence 
arises that endless uneasiness, which destroys all sensations 
of internal tranquillity and contentment, and which never 
suffers men to enjoy that degree of peace and relaxation, 
so indispensably requisite for the preservation and the res- 
toration of health f.. 

It is necessary to observe, at the same time, that, in seve- 
ral instances, a certain activity of mind has accompanied 
longevity. Lord Bacon remarks, that the milder sort of 

creatures, 


* Willich’s Lectures, p. 579. 
7 A friend with whom I have corresponded on the subject of longevi- 
ty, expresses his firm belief, that an anxious state of mind brings many 
.to their end, long before their natural term, or what might be expected 
from the original structure of their bodily frame. ‘Whether their anxiety 
arises from alarms regarding the state of public affairs, or from distress 
in consequence of the pressure of domestic expenditure, their nerves be- 
come relaxed and unstrung, and the due circulation of the sources of 
life are deranged. Hence arise distraction of the senses, and ultimately 
the destruction of the body, by palsy, dropsy in the chest, bilious re- 
dundance, and various other ways. If these doctrines are well founded, 
the divine ought to be sent for in many cases, where it is in vain to have 
recourse to the physician. “The best means to preserve health, therefore, 
is to prevent the maladies of the mind; and the best receipt for that 
purpose is, to settle a regular, and, if possible, a daily account with God 
and man. 


{ Hufeland, Vol. IL p. 5 
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creatures, aS the sheep and the dove, are not long-lived ; 
and that choler is as the whetstone and spur to many func- 
tions inthe body. He admits, that to be lean, witha 
settled temper, denotes long life; but then he contends, 
(as has been already remarked), that persons, who have a 
more fat habit of body, cannot expect long life, unless it 
is joined with choler, and a disposition stirring and peremp- 
tory *. 

Medical authors have frequently inculcated, and. cer- 
tainly with reason, that, by the due regulation of the pas- 
sions, many fatal disorders might be prevented, and that 
a large proportion of the diseases to which we are prone, 
originate from the influence of the passions on the human 
system +. 

Every day’s experience points out how frequently giving 
way to passion occasions the most dreadful disorders. An- 
ger, carried to an extreme, often terminates in fury and 
madness; grief, anxiety, and despair, occasion melancholy, 
and all its baneful consequences. ‘To give way to passion, 
therefore, is to strike the colours to disease, and to surrender 
to an implacable enemy, who sinks and destroys the unfor- 
tunate victims who submit to his mercy. 

There is no emotion of the mind which, with a view to 
health, it is so necessary to subdue, as that of fear. It has 
justly been called a base passion, and beneath the dignity of 
man. \t robs him of power, reflection, resolution, judg- 
ment, and, in short, of all that pre-eminence which the 
human mind ought to enjoy. To be terrified, therefore, 
for the effects of thunder, or the appearance of spirits in 


the 


* An intelligent correspondent remarks, on the subject of temper and 
corpulency, that sweetness of disposition must certainly contribute to the 
protraction of existence, as it undoubtedly does to its enjoyment; yet, 
that he has known instances of fretful and ill-tempered persons living a 
long time, in particular, a connexion of his own, who died between 80 
and 90, after having survived the loss of her sight, and having had, for 
more than 30 years, a paralytic shake of the head. A more fretful or 
malignant temper hardly ever existed. She was never satisfied with any 
thing. She had, besides, a certain circumstance on her conscience, 
which must have made her continually uneasy, and which she was la- 
bouring, in vain, to conceal from her husband and the world. She was 
fat, and probably nothing but her temper kept her so long alive. 

t See Dr Lettsom’s address, in the introduction to Dr Falconer’s Dis- 
sertation on the Influence of the Passions on the Disorders of the Body, 
8q edit. Introduction, p. 17. 
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ihe night, or similar chimeras, cannot be too strongly re~ 
probated. 

Fear, also, has great etuence both; in, occasioning and in 
aggravating diseases. By depressing the spirits, it not only 
.disposes us to disease, but often renders those diseases fatal, 
which an undaunted feria would overcome. Indeed, the . 
constant dread of some future evil, by dwelling upon the 
mind, often occasions the very thea tr; which was so much 
apprehended *, ‘Timorous persons, also, are more readily 
infected by epidemical disorders than those possessed of 
true courage; because fear not only weakens the energy of 
the heart, but, at the same time, increases the suscep- 
tibility of receiving contagion. It increases the malignity 
of diseases, changes their natural course, aggravates them 
by a thousand incidental circumstances, so that they resist 
all remedies; and the efforts of nature being suppressed, 
nothing but a speedy dissolution can be looked for}. This 
is a point which cannot be.too much inculcated ; for ex- 
perience sufficiently demonstrates, that many perish from 
despondency, who, if they had preserved their spirit and 
vigour of mind, might have suryived many years. 

Among the various disorders which originate from the 
influence of the mind, that which is denominated. the Swiss 
malady ¢ is the most Hh ela toa occasioned by a de- 
sire of revisiting their own country; and of wi itnessing 
again the scenes of -their youth, to which the natives of 
other mountainous countries, but particularly those of 
Switzerland, are so. much attached. This disorder is said 
to begin ela melancholy, sadness, love of Solitude, silence, 
loss of appetite, bodily weakness, and a hectic fever in the 
evening, which is frequently accompanied with livid or 
purple spots upon the body. When the disorder is violent, 
nothing avails but returning to their own country, the 
very preparations for which are attended with immediate 
relief §. 

It is the more necessary to attend to the effects of the pas- 

i sions 


* Buchan’s Domestic: Medicine, p- 108. 

+ Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 593. 

{ Many instances of it occur also in the natives of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

§ See Falconer’s Dissertation on the Influence of the Passions, &c- 
p. 155. 
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“sions upon the health of man, as there is reason to believe, 

that any disorder arising from any vehement agitation of 
the mind, is more stubborn than that which is occasioned 
by violent corporeal exercise; because the latter is cured 
by rest and sleep, which have but little influence on the 
former *. 

Nor ought it to be omitted, what Bacon remarks, that 
any agitation of mind, prevents the benefits which we 
ought naturally to derive both from food and rest. He, 
therefore, very properly recommends, that if any violent 
passion should chance to surprise us, either when we sit 
down to our meals, or compose ourselves to sleep, to defer 
eating, or going to bed, until it subsides, and the mind re- 
covers its former tranquillity. 

The passions, as Hufeland justly observes +, if they are 
given way to, have a tendency to exhaust the finest of the 
vital powers, to destroy, in particular, digestion and assi- 
milation, to weaken the vigour of the heart, and, by these 
means, to impede the important business of restoration. 


CONCLUSION. 


_ Je such are the effects of yielding to the impulses of our 
passions, what can be more desirable, for the health and 
happiness of man, than to keep those sources of disease and 
misery under due subjection. By thisis meant, not a stoic- 
al indifference, which would prevent our enjoying so many 
of the pleasures of life, but such a due regulation of the 
emotions of the mind, as would enable us to enjoy its 
comforts, without being either gradually trained on, or for- 
cibly compelled to, the performance of actions, which 
may, in so many various respects, be prejudicial to us. 
A mind possessed of spirit and fortitude, and not apt to 

e | sink 


_ *M‘Kenzie on Health, p. $90. It is remarked also by M‘Kenzie, in 
the same place, that the perspiration is larger from any vehement passion 
of the mind, when the body is quiet, than from the strongest bodily ex- 
ercise when the mind is composed. ‘Those, th,refore, who are prone to 
anger, cannot bear much exercise, because the exuberant perspiration of 
both would exhaust and waste the body. Hence passion, by preventing 
our taking necessary exercise, deprives us of the means even of recover- 
ing our health. . . 

_ F Vol. IL p. Ste 
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sink under those disappointments to which all, but parti- 
cularly the aged, are necessarily subjected, is a blessing 
which cannot be too highly appreciated. Whereas, the 
unfortunate individual, who is subdued by fear, rage, 
despair, or any other violent passion, can neither enjoy 
health, nor feel any pleasure in his existence. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE TO HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, CONe 
NECTED WITH THE PLACE WHERE AN INDIVIDUAL RESIDES. 


Turre is no being, it is s certain, that can so easily ace 
commodate himself to a residence in different countries, or 
on whom the vicissitudes of climates seem to have less in- 
fluence, than man. For this, he undoubtedly possesses 
many peculiar advantages. He can be maintained by a 
greater variety of food than any other creature; he can 
alter his clothing according to the climate where he resides 3 
and he can erect habitations, suited, in regard to warmth, to 
the different circumstances in which he may be placed. 
But though man can exist in all climates, yet, it is evident, 
that some situations must be better calculated for him than 
others, and, consequently, ‘in them he must enjoy a greater 
proportion of health, and a greater extent of longevity. 

The healthiness of a place, calculated for the residence 
of any individual, may be considered in the following re- 
spects: Whether it is, 1. in a hot, a cold, or a temperate 
climate. . 2. Whether in a high or in a low situation. 
3. Whether it has a southern or other exposure. 4. Whe- 
ther on the sea-shore, on the banks of a lake ora river, or 
at a distance from water. 5; Whether in the neighbour- 
hood of woods or otherwise, 6. Whether in a dry, a clay- 
ey, or a marshy soil. 7, Whether with an abundance or a 
scarcity of fuel. 8. Whether in a wet or dry atmosphere. 
9. Whether on'a continent, in a large island, or in a small 
one; and, 10. Whether in a town, a village, or in the 
country. 


ds NaTure OF THE CLIMATE. 


A CLIMATE, in geography, signifies a portion of the 
darth between two circles, parallel to the equator, and 
where 
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where there is half an hour’s difference in the longest day 
of summer. Without entering into those more minute 
distinctions, we shall proceed to consider the effects of 
climate on the human body, under the three general heads 
ef the hot, the cold, and the temperate * 

In regard to hot countries, though an instance is quoted, 
on authority entitled to some attention, of a native of Ben- 
gal, Numas de Cugna, who died in the year 1566, at the 
astonishing age of 370 years}, (at any rate, he was pro- 
bably of an age far beyond any example in modern times), 
yet hot countries, in general, though in various respects 
calculated for the enjoyment of health, or exemption from 
disease, particularly during infancy, are far from being fa- 
yourable to duration or longevity. 

One of the strongest proofs that can be adduced of the 
latter position, is this, that when Kien Long, Emperor of 
China, in the year 1784, ordered all the old men to be 
collected in his extensive dominions, through the greater 
part of which the climate may be denominated hot, yet 

only four could be discovered who exceeded a hundred 
years of age{; and perhaps 0 age of some of these might 
3 not 


* Professor Finke of Lingen, in Germany, has printed, in three 
‘volumes octavo, an essay towards a general system of medical geography ; 
which, though a work of considerable merit, has not pi pal appeared 
in an English garb. 

In this work, the learned author explains what he means by the term 
& MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY, ” namely, a collection of treatises on medi- 
eal topography, arranged in a systematic manner. ‘The arrangement 
he has chosen, is derived from the latitudes of different countries. He 
begins with the temperate climates, and proceeds gradually to the torrid 
and frigid zones. His first division, includes those countries which lie be- 
tween the 35 and 45 degrees of latitude, in Europe, Asia, America, and in 
the Southern Hemisphere. ‘The second division, includes those: countries 
which lie between the 35 degree of latitude and the tropics, in both hemi- 
spheres. ‘The third division, includes those countries which le between 
the tropics and the tenth degree of latitude, in each hemisphere. ‘The 
fourth division, comprises the countries near the line, which lie between 
the tenth degree of latitude north and south. ‘The fifth division, includes 
the countries between the 45 and 55 degrees of latitude. The sixth, 
those between 55 and 65. And the seventh, the polar countries. 

_ Much advantage may be derived, by treating medical si Sy in this 
extensive and systematic manner. 

+ See Easton on Longevity, introduction, p. 17. He quotes two re= 
spectable Portuguese authors in support of this fact. 

it See Memoires concernant les Chinois -—T hree thousand of the old- 
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not be properly authenticated. The population of China, 
according to the best and most recent accounts, amounts ta 
above 200 millions. The proportion, therefore, of persons 
exceeding a hundred was very small indeed. . There is 
every reason to believe, that a greater number of ‘indivi- 
duals, beyond 100 years, are now living 1 in Scotland alone, 
where there are not even two millions of inhabitants. 

Nor is it’ wonderful, that hot countries should be unfa- 
vourable to longevity. ‘The human frame is too hastily 
brought to maturity. The body is enervated by the pers 
petual relaxation of the fibres, and the violent perspiration 
to which it is continually subjected. The food is of a less 
strengthening nature. ‘The passions are more ardent; and 
the women, in those countries, pften become wadides, at 
anage, when, in cold or temperate elimates they apr 
hardly quitted the nursery. 

It is certain, ‘that there are yarious diseases peculiar to 
hot countries, as fevers, liver complaints, &c. which often 
occasion an early dissolution of the frame; but, on the 
whole, from the temperate manner in which individuals in 
these climates are obliged, and - ‘generally inclined, to live, 
they usually enjoy better health than in colder latitudes.— 
Their food is procured with little bodily exertion ; they 
require | but little clothing or shelter ; and those who live 
in the humbler ranks of society, have seldom any thing to 
disturb their minds, or to agitate their passions. | 

Hot countries, also, are peculiarly favourable to the rear- 
ing ‘of children. ‘The management of infants is ve ry 
simple, their diseases are few, and of no great importance*. 
‘We are informed, by an author of credible authority, that 
it is frequent, on the coast of Guinea, to see fathers who 
have two ‘hundred children living at once+. This must 
esttainly 2 bei in a Breet ne uae to the plurality of 
bs otc 2 WIVES 3 


est persons in the empire were entertained by the Emperor, on the 14th 
February.17855; and though among these, there were only four above 
100, yet there were 192 persons in all, at the head of five generations. 
‘They were assembled that the Emperor might show them some marks of 
his paternal benevolence. 

* Winterbottom’s Account of Sierra Lines Vol. Il. p- 219, 

+ See Smith’s New Voyage to Guinea, printed’anno 1744, p. 202.— 
What a difference, in this respect,'to a district in Scotland, the parish of 
Kilsyth, where, upon the whole, there are not quite three children alive 
to each family, See Stat. ae of Scotland, Vol. XVIII. p. 263. 
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wives; but unless the climate were favourable to health, 
such numbers could not be reared in any circumstances. 
It is supposed, that about sixty thousand slaves are annual- 
ly exported from Guinea ; and, without exaggeration, that 
above eighteen millions of souls must have been sent out 
of that country, since the commencement of the slave-trade. 
What country, that was not healthy, and well calculated 
for the rearing of children, could withstand such a drain 
of its inhabitants ? 

The coast of Guinea, it 1s true, 1s unwholesome to stran- 
gers *, but to the natives, we are told, that it is “ mighty 
6s ecoltiobal: ” and that few of them are afflicted with any 
distemper f. Scarcely any of the inhabitants, however, 
arrive at old age. ‘They become old much sooner than _ 
Europeans ; and appear in a state of decrepitude, when the 
latter have scarcely reached their grand climacteric. M. 
Adanson makes the same remark ; the negroes of Senegal, 
he observes, are really old at the age of forty-five, and of- 
tentimes sooner, and they seldom live to be older than six- 
tyt. From the want of fixed data, it is impossible, for the 
most part, to determine their ages with any degree of pre- 
cision. One instance only of longevity can be given with 
any degree of certainty. It was of a person named Addoo, 
who resided near the river Sherbro, and who remembered, 
when a boy about fifteen years of age, to have heen in the 

island 


* On this eine an intelligent friend has remarked, that persons born 
in the temperate climates, and who pass any considerable part of their 
life in the torrid zone, seldom attain longevity. The accommodating 
power of the human body appears to be very limited in this respect. In- 
deed, the negroes, who seem to be designed by nature for the tropical 
climates, have manifestly very different constitutions from the whites. 
They are constituted to perspire more; and their perspiration has a re- 
markably rank and disagreeable smell, different from that of Europeans, 
which indicates, that some volatile matters are by that means carried off 
from their bodies, which may probably prove injurious to whites in those 
climates. “The descendants of Europeans, however, sometimes live long 
in those very climates ; and it isa remark in the West Indies, that, “ when 
“ a woman puts on a red woollen petticoat, (which they do when advan- 
* ced in life), it is almost impossible to kill her.” 

¢ See Smith’s Account of Guinea, p. 184.—Bosman’s Description, 
Letter VIJL—And Lord Kaimes, in his Sketches of the History of Man, 

Book J. Sketch I. observes, that the African negroes, though living in 
the hottest known countries, are yet stout and vigorous, and the mLase 
healthy people in the universe. 

t Voyage to Senegal. 
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island of Barbadoes. ‘This occurred during’ the reign of 
Que en Anne, or, 2s he paca it, “when the King of 
«© England was’a woman.” Consequently, he must have 
been (in 1796) near one hundréd pit of ae He was 
alive in the year 1802. | 

Bosman, in his description of the gold coast of Guinea, 
says, that most of the negroes live healthful lives, but ‘sel- 
dom arrive at, great age. It is observable, that there are 
several gray headed people, who look as if they were old, 
but, in Bee are not so; and indeed, they are so enfeotiled, 
by early and excessive debauchery, ‘that a man of fifty, (a 
good old age here), if seized oe ae sickness, nt 
leaves this world*. 

On the whole, we are’inclined to believe, hive hot coun= 


tries are not prejudicial to the health of those who are born 


in them, and who-are accustomed to the climate, though 
in general unfavourable to longevity. 

Cold climates, on the other hand, are unfavourable to 
general health; but those who do survive the séverities of 
such eunalstses are likely to live: Jong +: . 

’. 'Phe' disorders of cold countries, as ‘the scurvy, consump- 
tions, colds, &c. are numerous and fatal; and would be still 
more so; ‘were it not for the precautions sahil are taken to 
guard against them. ‘The labour‘that is required'to procure 
food: and to-make-such countries habitable, is so great,that 
none but the strongest frames-can long resist it. The num- 
ber of children that die is proportionally more than in hot 
countries, and, consequently, population does not go on so 
rapidly. But as the food is. nourishing, and as it requires 
great strength toeresist the. severities of such a ones 
those who do survive, often attain a great aget. 


Among 


* Bosman’s Description of the Coasts of Guinea, Let. VIII. 

+ Too great'a degree of cold, however, is prejudicial to longevity. In 
Tceland, and the northern parts of Asia, as. Siberia, men attam, at the ut- 
most, to the age of ae eee or ee sie mainetg is I. p. 158.— 
See, also, p. 160, 

{ Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 158, ioe expresses his opinion eee this subject. 
Tn districts, where mor tality m general is-very great, mdividuals may attain 
to a greater age, than in places, for instance, the warm countries of the 
East, where general mortality is less. Mortality being theres on the whole, 
very small, hence their extraordinary population ;. and infancy, in parti- 
pular, suflers there much less, on account of the continually uniform and 

pure 
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Among the instances of longevity in cold countries, those 
from Norway are perhaps the most remarkable. 

It is said, that in the diocese Aggherus in Norway, there 
were reckoned, at one time; (anno 1763), one hundred and 
fifty couples, who had lived together upwards of eighty. 
years; consequently, the greater number, if not the whole 
of these three hundred individuals, were upwards of: one 
hundred years of age, and some of them much older*. 

In the year 1761, of: 6929 persons who were buried in 
the district of Christiana, in Norway, no less a number than 
394, or one in eighteen, had lived to the age of ninety ; 
sixty-three to the age of one hundred; and seven to the 
age of one hundred and one. In the diocese of Bergen, the 
persons who died amounted to 2580, of whom, eighteen 
lived to the age of one hundred, one woman to the age of 
ene hundred and four, and another woman to the age of 
one hundred and eight +. 

We are informed by Pontoppidan, that, in the year 1733, 
eight persons, natives of Norway, were collected, seven of 
whom were unmarried, who were all above a ee ee and 
six of whom were then married, that a jubilee wedding 
might be celebrated, for the entertainment of the King and 
Queen, who happened, that year, to visit their Norwegian 
dominions tf. 

What a contrast with the hot countries above described, 
where it is so uncommon to see a person who has reached 

even the sixtieth year of his age | 

But the temperate climates are those which are best cal- 
culated for the preservation both of health and long life. 
Every circumstance combines for that purpose. ‘The air, 
the diet, the clothing, the nature of the habitations, the 
education of the people, their turn of mind, the gradual 

alterations 


pure temperature of the atmosphere, yet a much smaller proportion of 
old people are found in these countries, than in the northern, where mor- 
tality in general is greater. 

* Easton on Longevity, p. 74. 

+ Ditto, p. 142. 

+ See Pontoppidan’s Natural History of Norway, Part I. p. 259.—Lord 
Bacon says, that they live longer in cold and northern countries, than in 
hot, BeCause the skin is more compact and close, and the juices of the body 
less dissipable, and the spirits themselve’s less eager to consume, and in 
better disposition to repair, and the air (as being little heated by the sun 
beams) less predatory. 
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alterations of weather, the certain and regular vicissitudes 
of the seasons, all proclaim the advantages of temperate 
climates. In them, as in Greece and Italy*, the human 
species grows to the greatest perfection 5 the form is the 
most complete; the mind the best formed; and the pas~ 
sions the best regulated. Happy, therefore, is the man, (if 
in other particulars, as in regard to government, &c. no 
untoward circumstances exist), who was born. to reside in 
such a climate, or who is led, by any accidental circum- 
stance, to dwell in it. 


2, SitTuvATION. 


THE general climate of a country, however, is not the 
only point to be considered, because much depends upon 
the particular situation where the individual resides, whe- 
ther it be high or otherwise. 

Lord Bacon was the first who recommended elevated si- 
tuations, as being conducive to health, partly grounding | his 
opinion on the long life in general enjoyed by birds, owing 
to the purity of the air they breathe. He does not re- 
commend, however, the tops of mountains+, but rising 
grounds, Sachi as Arcadia and Etolia, where the inhabitants 
are reported to have lived long. 

Recent discoveries have explained the cause of this cir- 
cumstance. Where the air is driven about, and is not suf- 
fered to become stagnant, (which must be the case in high 
' situations), it is better calculated for respiration. ‘There 
is less of that portion of air which is prejudicial to health, 
and more of that portion which is favourable to the vital 
principle. Besides, the malignant vapours of marshes, and 
the heterogeneous particles, or miasmata, which they con- 

tains 


* Arcadia and Etolia, and other parts of Greece, were celebrated for 
longevity ; and many of the most distinguished Greeks, as Pythagoras, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Anacreon, Plato, Zeno, &c. &c. attained great age. 
Italy, however, was in some respects superior to Greece; for, in the 76 
year of the Christian era, when a census or numbering of the people took 
place, there were 265 persons beyond 100, in that part of Italy that lies 
between the Po and the Appenines. 

+ ‘This recommendation is certainly well founded, in so far as respects 
Great Britain at least; for very elevated situations, being most exposed 
to the vicissitudes of this varying climate, must, een? be ines" 
liarly injurious to general health. 
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tain, when carried about by winds, or raised to a certain 
height in the air, are deprived of their baneful influence, at 
some distance from their source, either by dilution or com- 
bination. - 

The celebrated Pallas informs Us, that, in a province of 
Russia, he saw many old people in the elevated districts 5 
whereas, in the plains, in that very neighbourhood, they 
were not distinguished for longevity. 

Buffon’s authority may also here be quoted, in support of 
these doctrines. He observes, that there are generally more 
old men in high than in low countries. The mountains of 
Scotland, of Wales, of Auvergne, and.of Switzerland, have 
furnished more examples of extreme old age, than the plains 
of Holland, Flanders, Germany or Poland *. 

But though places, the situation of which is high, have 
in general purer air than those which stand low, yet this 
must not be admitted without certain limitations. The rule 
cannot be carried so far as this, that the higher the better. 
The greatest degree of habitable height, for instance, near 
the Glaciers, on the Alps, is, on the contrary, prejudicial 
to health ; and Switzerland, without doubt the highest land 
in. Europe; has produced fewer instances of longevity than 
Scotland. For this there are two reasons: First, the atmo- 
sphere, at a great height, is too dry, ethereal], and pure, and 
consumes, therefore, more speedily : Seudidly; its tempera- 
ture is too variable ; heat and cold succeed each other too 
rapidly ; and nothing is more unfavourable to duration of 
life than very sudden changes, more especially if accompa- 
nied with moisture +. 


3. Exposure. 


THE ancients paid much more attention to the situation 
of a city, or of a house, in regard to its exposure, than is 
usual in modern times, probably owing to this circum- 
stance, that the art of manufacturing glass not having been 
discovered, they were not able to enjoy the advantages of 
light, and, at the same time, to protect themselves from the 
inclemency of the seasons, as the moderns can do. This is 

a 


* Vol. IL. p. 481. 
+ Hufeland; Vol. I. p. 59. 
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a subject, however; which merits attention, though the 
rules regarding jt must vary in different countries and cli~ 
mates. 

Hippocrates advises, that a man whic comes a perfect 
stranger to any city, should consider well its situation, and 
how it stands with respect to the winds, and the rising of 
the sun; for if it be a northerly or a southerly situation, 
or if it front the rising or the setting of the sun, the con- 
sequences cannot be the same. He then explains the effects 
_ which may result from a City being of a southerly, a nor- 
therly, an easterly, or a westerly situation, and the particu- 
Jar diseases of each *. 

In regard to villas, or country houses, Farvo directs, that 
they should, if possible, be placed at the foot of a mountain 
covered with woods, in such a manner as to be exposed to 
the mos¢ healthy winds, and to enjoy the sun in winters 
and the shade in summer. An eastern exposure he consi- 
dered to be the best calculated for that purpose in Italy +. 

Palladius, on the other hand, recommends, that the villa 
shall front the south-east {. Both these authors seem to 
have had the climate of Italy more especially in view. 

Columella is very particular in the directions he gives 
regarding the situation of a country house. . He lays it 
down, as a general rule, that the front of the edifice should 
be turned away from the winds which are hurtful, and ex- 
posed to such as are salutary §. He concurs with Varro, 
therefore, in recommending a situation fronting the east, 
as that position exposes the villa to the summer, and de- 
fends it from the winter winds. In proportion as the 
ground, on which the villa stands, declines to the east, the 
more freely it receives the winds of summer, and it is less 
infested with the storms of winter. These things, he ob- 
serves, are of great importance, as that place must be 
reckoned unhealthy, which is not exposed to the sun and 
to dry winds, by which that nocturnal hoar frost is dried 


ups 


* See Chitton’ s Translations of Hippocrates, * Of air, water, and si- 
tuation. ”” p. 1, 3, &c. 

+ Varro, de’ RR. lib. 1. cape T2. T Pallad. ub. 1.’tit."7. 

) The effects of the different winds on the human body merit atten- 
tion, they must differ so much in various countries, that no general sys- 
tem can be formed. ‘There are some good observations upon this sub- 
ject in Pansa’s Aureus Libellus de Propaganda Vita, cap. 28. p. 107. 


up, which rusts and defiles every thing on which it falls, 
and which is so pernicious to men, and to animals, and to 
vegetable life in general *, 

‘The celebrated Pliny does not confine his attention to 
one climate, but extends his views still farther ; for he says, 
that villas or country houses, in warm climates, ought to 
front the north; in cold climates, the south; and in tem- 
perate climates, the east; and, on the whole, his directions 
seem to be judicious +. 

Nor is the situation of a house in town, a matter of trif- 
ling importance ; at least, in a northern climate, that posi- 
tion ought to be preferred, which fronts the sun in winter, 
and receives, in that unpleasant season of the year, all its 
beneficial influences. 


4. SITUATION IN REGARD TO WATER. 


_Amonc the particulars of the greatest importance, re- 
specting a place of residence, is its situation with regard to 
water; whether it be near the sea, or a lake, or a river, or 
at a distance from water; and also, whether the water in 
the neighbourhood be wholesome or the reverse. 

The air, in the neighbourhood of the sea, is particularly 
distinguished by its salubrity. In that situation, in cold 
countries, there is more regularity of temperature, and more 
mildness ; and in warm ones, less intense heat, than in in- 
land places, in other respects similarly circumstanced ; and 
the breezes, which come from the ocean, bring with them 
a number of minute particles of salt, which, though unfa- 
vourable to the growth of trees, yet are supposed to have, 
in many cases, very. beneficial effects on the organs of the 
respiration of animals t. 

~ “Lakes, 


* Columella, lib. 1. c. 5. 

+ Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 18. For these particulars, see Dickson’s Hus- 
bandry of the Ancients, printed at Edinburgh, anno 1788, Vol. 1, p.' 27% 
28, &c. Lord Bacon in his Essays, says, “ he that. builds a fair house 
“ upon af ill seat, committeth himself to prison; neither do I reckon it 
“ an ill seat, where the air is unwholesome, but likewise where it is un- 
‘equal; as you shall see many fine seats set upon a knap of ground, en- 
¢ vironed with higher hills round about, whereby the heat of the sun is, 
“ pent in.” 

{ See Buchan’s Practical Obseryations ‘on Sea-Bathing, p. 165. The 
sea spray, unless in stormy weather, when it is too abundant, is not un- 

favourable 
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Lakes, or large pieces of fresh water, are not, in general, 
considered to be so healthy as the ocean. The salt, in sea 
water, preserves it from corruption; and the exhalations 
from the ocean are attended with less putridity than from 
a lake. At the same time, there is no place in Scotland, 
where, proportionably for its population, a greater number 
of old people have been found, than in the neighbourhood 
of Loch-Lomond, which is the largest and finest piece of 
water in Great Britain; and there is reason to believe, that 
large lakes, more especially in a mountainous country, tem-. 
per the extremes of the atmosphere, (because water is of a 
more steady temperature than earth); and by promoting, at 
the same time, a free circulation of the air, are favourable 
to health and longevity *. , 

Large rivers are, on the whole, favourable to health, if 
they do not stagnate +; but there is no air so pure and 
wholesome as in the neighbourhood of a small stream, run- 
ning over a rocky or a pebbly bottom. he most probable 
way of accounting for the salubrity of the air near running 
streams is, that it seldom stagnates in their neighbourhood ; 
and that the water probably absorbs the noxious effluvia of 
animal and vegetable matter, with which the air may be 
combined. From the purity of such air, there is no means 
more likely to recover the health of the invalid, than to be 
constantly carelessly strolling along the margins of such 
streams. | 

Doctor 


favourable to the growth of the smaller plants, but seems to have a noxi« 
ous effect on the leaves of trees. 

* In the Account of the Parish of Luss, (see Statistical Account of 
Scotland, Vol. XVII. p. 239.), there are two lists of old people exceeding 
80 years of age, amounting to twelve in number, and one aged 78; and 
it is there remarked, that some families, in that district, seem to have a 
hereditary right to long life, of which some examples are given. Some 
years afterwards, anno 1809, a very accurate list was made up of old per- 
sons in that parish, when it appeared, that out of a population of about 
953 souls, no less a number than 21 exceeded 80 years of age. It has 
been remarked, both here, and at other fresh-water lakes, that, from the 
greater lightness of the water, the waves are shorter, and more easily 
raised by the wind, than is the case at sea, where the water has more 
specific gravity. 

+ It is said, that when the plague raged in London, anno 1665, it 
never attacked those who inhabited the houses on London Bridge; and 
that many persons, for their security against it, lived in barges on the 
River Thames, where the air was purified by the rising and falling of the 
tide, 12 feet twice a-day. 
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: Doctor Priestley observes, that the sea, and other large 
bodies of water, are an important resource, which nature 
has provided for restoring the salubrity of the corrupted 
air. He found that all kinds of noxious air were restored, 
by continued agitation in a trough of water, the noxious 
effluvia being imbibed by the water. Hence, he concludes, 
that the agitation of the sea, and of “e° lakes and rivers, 
must be highly useful for the purification of the atmosphere, 
the putrid matter being absorbed by the water, and imbih- 
ed by marine and aquatic plants, or applied to purpos 

yet unknown *. : 

In regard to situations at a distance from water, it is 
hardly necessary to make any particular observation, as it 
so rarely happens, at least in European countries. 

But the vicinity of water is of material consequence in 
other respects, as that element forms so important a part 
of the diet of the people. ‘This, however, properly belongs 
to a subsequent part of the Work, where the means will be 
pointed out of purifying water, and of rendering that article 
a more wholesome and pleasant beverage than is generally 
the case at present. 


5. NEIGHBOURHOOD OF WooDs. | 


ANOTHER circumstance to be considered, with regard- 
to the situation of a place of residence, is the woods in its 
neighbourhood. ‘To be surrounded by immense forests, 1s 
not a desirable situation ; as the country, in that case, is 
probably undrained and uncultivated; and the. extent of 
ground covered with wood, impedes the free circulation 
of the air, corrupts it by the putrid decomposition of dead 
leaves; and, by keeping the surface of the earth always 
moist, renders the air unwholesome. But to have some 
wood in the neighbourhood, is certainly of service. 

The discoveries of modern philosophy have thrown new 
light upon this subject. It appears, that trees and other 
vegetables, during the day, exhale oxygen gas, or pure 
air, and, consequently, contribute to make it better cal- 
culated for the use of animals. ‘Trees are not only useful 
in this respect, but are also of service, from the shelter 


they 


* See his Experiments and Observations, Vol. I. § 2. and 4. 
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they afford from cold winds, and from the shade they yield 
against the heat of the solar rays *.. Surrounding houses, 
however, too closely, with planting or thick woods, ought 
to be avoided. Wood not only obstructs the free current 
of the air, but sends forth great quantities of moist exhala- 
tions, which render it constantly damp. Wood is very 
agreeable, at a proper distance from a house, but should 
never be planted too near it, especially in a flat country. 
Many of the gentlemen’s seats in England are rendered very 
unwholesome, from the great quantity of wood which sur- 
rounds them. 


6. SoIL. 


One of the most important circumstances, connected 
with the salubrity of any place of residence, is the soil in 
its neighbourhood, whether dry, clayey, or marshy. 

Of these the marshy is unquestionably the most perni- 
cious, more especially if connected with clay, or much stag- 
nant water, as it frequently emits carbonated hydrogen gas, 
the most deleterious of all the airs, in considerable quanti- 
ties. It is singular, however, that marshes of a boggy sort, 
or where the soil consists of peat, are not prejudicial to 


health +. | 
| ; 42 Tig 


* Tt is also said, that vegetation contributes to lessen the humidity of 
the atmosphere, and thus to render it more wholesome. ‘The water . 
which falls in dews, &c. is decomposed; the pure part, or the oxygen, 
is emitted or exhaled, whilst the hydrogen 1s imbibed by the plants. 

+ This important observation is strongly corroborated by the following 
particulars, extracted from the Statistical Account of Scotland.—*“ ‘That 
the natives of a place full of mosses, and interspersed with swampy 
ground, (the parish of Cabrach‘in Aberdeenshire), should be healthy, 
and subject to no local distemper, may appear a little problematical ; 
yet, excepting a few fevers, (which are by no means frequent or fatal), 
the hooping-cough, measles, and small-pox in the natural way, are the 
-only diseases knownhere. The most common disease of which they die, is 
old age. Of late, the consumption has appeared in four instances, which 
proved fatal, excepting in one case. ‘Those who died of it were attack- 
ed when at service in other counties. It is not pretended to account for | 
the healthiness of the people. Perhaps the great fires, constantly burn- 
ing in their houses, have considerable influence in counteracting the ef= 
fects of the exhalations which are continually rising from thé earth. 
Strangers not accustomed tothem, catch cold.”? Statistical Account of 
scotland, Vol. VII. p. 366.—Smith, in his account of Waterford, notes 
p- 213, states, that turf-pits emit unwholesome vapours, which would 


be 
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In regard to marshy situations in general, Doctor Price 
has written a short es ssay, containing proofs of their insalu= 
brity, and confirming a paper by Dr Priestley, on the noxi- 
dus effects of stagnant water. The proofs he adduces are 
taken from tables, given by M. Muret, of several parishes 
in Switzerland, in which a comparison is made between 
mountainous and marshy countries. The difference is very 
great indeed. One-half of all born in the mountainous 
district, live to the age of 47, whereas the same proportion 
in the marshy parish live only to the age of 25. In the 
hills, one in twenty of all that that are born live to 80; in 
the marshy parish, only one in fifty-two *. - 

Clayey soils, in general, even where they are not troubled 
with stagnant water, are not favourable to health. As no 
rain can penetrate through them in wet weather, they must 
always be incommoded with surface-water, in consequence 
of which, vegetation is chilled, the atmosphere is rendered 
cold and “unpleasant, and the climate is less favourable to 
health. 

A dry soil and subsoil, however, which immediately ab- 
sorb the rain that falls, is undoubtedly the healthiest situ- 
ation for a place of residence, in so far as depends upon 
soil, The sandy or gravelly soils have this advantage in 
great perfection ; but, on the whole, the chalky is probably 
the most wholesome, as its absorbent powers tend greatly 
to purify the superincumbent atmosphere +. 
| | 43, 


be of ill consequence, were it not that most: of these bogs are situatéd on 
high grounds, and in mountainous places, so that the gentlest breeze of 
wind brushes off the noxious exhalations, which renders those places 
more healthy than they would otherwise be. ‘The real cause, how- 
ever, probably is, that neither insects nor fishes can live in peat-water ; 
and it is the stench from dead animals that forms what is called marsh 
miasma. 

* Price on Reversionary Payments, Vol. II. p. 378.—There are other 
differences mentioned in the essay, but it seems unnecessary to insert. 
them in this work. On the subject of fens and marshes, Lord Bacon re- 
marks; that they are more malignant to strangers than to natives, and 
that salt marshes, where the sea ebbs and flows, are less wholesome than 
those of fresh water, probably because the quantity of dead animals is 
greater in stagnant salt water. Regarding the unwholesomness of 
marshes, and the causes thereof, some valuable observations are to be 
found in the works of Doctor Rollo, Doctor Blane, &C. 

} Buchan’s Practical Observations concerning Sea-bathing, Preface, 
p. 16. Observations, p. 169. 
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7.  Fuen. 


Tue impostance of fuel, particularly in cold and damp 
countries, cannot be. questioned 5 and, in such climates, it 
is particularly desirable to be in the neighbourhood of that 
essential necessary of life. Fuel is of importance, 1. For. 
cooking victuals. 2. For warmth. 3.'lo remove damp, 
which is of more consequence than even giving heat; for 
cold can be obviated by warm clothing, whereas. fuel alone 
ean prevent houses, in moist countries, from becoming 
damp and unwholesome; and, in the last place, fuel is of 
consequence, as furnishing light, there being many a cot~ 
tage, where, after sun set, the light they have is principally 
from the fuel they burn. 

Of the diferent sorts of fuel principally used, as wood, 
turf, and coal, the latter, on the whole, is to be preferred, 
where the quality is of the best sort. he smoke of wood 
1s said to be injurious to the eyes, and that of turf or peat 
is not much relished by those who have not been accustom~ 
ed to it. } 


8. THE ATMOSPHERE, 


Tre healthiness of a situation must also, in some re- 
spects, depend on the nature of the atmosphere, whether it 
is dry or moist, hot or cold, inland or maritime *. 

--Egypt, so much celebrated in ancient as well as modern 
history, is certainly one of the dryest countries known, its 
fertility arising not from rain, but from the overflowing of 
the Nile. It is a country, however, very unfavourable for 
health. Ireland, on the other hand, which is a wet or 
damp country, is justly distinguished for the strength, the 
size, and the healthiness of its people +. Other circum- 

stances 


* These. particulars will afterwards be more fully discusséd. See 
Part H. Chap. I. on Air. 

+ See various instances of longevity in Smith’s account of Waterford, 
p- 375. History of Cork,. p. 427. and History of Kerry, 419. Doctor 
Watkinson has collected a number of observations regarding the salu-' 
brity of that island. He states, on the authority of Rutty, that though 
the Irish live in a constant balneum vaporis, yet that the moisture and 
temperate quality of the.air is a great advantage to them; for it 

not 
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stances must also contribute to the salubrity of Ireland ; but 
it certainly proves that moisture is no enemy to health, 

where other particulars are not unfavourable to it. 

On this subject, Hufeland justly remarks, that too high 

a degree of dryness, as well as too great moistness; are un= 
favourable to duration of life.—Air, therefore, which con- 
‘tains a mixture of fine moisture, is the best for attaining toe 
great age. ‘The reasons he assigns are as follow : Moist 
air, being in part already saturated, has less attractive power 
ever bodies, that is to say, consumes them less. Besides; 
in a moist atmosphere, there is always more uniformity of 
temperature ; and fewer rapid revolutions of heat and cold 
are possible. Lastly, an atmosphere somewhat moist, keeps 
the organs longer pliable and youthful ; whereas, that which 
is too dry, brings on much sooner aridity of the vessels, 
and all the characteristics of old age *. 


9, CONTINENTS OR ISLANDS. 


ANOTHER point of view, in which this subject may be 
considered, is, whether the place of residence is situated on 
a continent, in a large island, or in a small one. 

Continents have great advantages, in consequence of the 
general regularity of the seasons; for uniformity in the 
state of the atmosphere, particularly in regard to heat, coldy 
gravity, and lightness, contributes, in a very considerable 
degree, to the duration of lifé. But where a country situ- 
ated on the continent is distinguished, as Germany is said 
to be, for a continual mixture of heat and cold, of a north- | 
ern and southern climate, where one experiences, in the 
course of the same day, frost in the one part of it, and the. 
utmost heat in the other; and when the month of March 

FQ may 


not only sectres them from the pernicious effects of heat and drought, 
but likewise defends them from the ull effects of excessive cold and dry- 
ness, all which are productive of more acute and violently inflammatory 
disorders than are to be found in Ireland. In favour of a moist climate, 
it is to be observed, that, from the bills of mortality kept in Dublin, it 
appears, that the greatest numbers of persons are buried in dry years; and 
that Wintringham’s observation, in regard to England, that the moist sea- 
sons are the most natural and healthful, may be extended to Ireland. See 
a Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, p..975, and 377, 
WO te Patats * 
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may be extremely warm, and that of May accompanied 
with snow: In such a climate, though healthy i in other re- 
spects, and though, in general, people attain there a consi- 
derable age, yet instances of great longevity must occur 
more rarely than in neighbouring countries, lying almost 
under the same degree of latitude, but where the variations 
are neither so great or sudden, or where they are tempered 
by the healthful influence of sea air *. 

The climate of large islands is certainly liable to the same 
objection in regard to its changeability ; but they possess, 
at the same time, some advantage over a continent. For, 
in the first place, the high winds to which they are expos- 
ed, drive away all malignant vapours; and, consequently, 
epidemical distempers are extremely rare. In the second 
place, the beneficial influence of the sea air is of the greatest 
importance. At the request of the late Sir John Pringle, 
the ingenious Doctor Ingenhouz made a number of expe- 
riments, to discover the relative salubrity of the air at sea, 
on the coast, and inland}. As far as this point was cap- 
able of being determined by experiments made with the 
eudeometer, (which, however, is still an imperfect instru- 
ment), the Doctor found, that the air was most pure at sea, 
next in purity on the coast, still less so, with some excep- 

tions, 


* This description of the climate of Germany is taken from Hufe- 
land, Vol. I. p. 161. Had it not been for the authority of so laborious and 
inteligent an author, I should hardly have believed that the climate of 
Germany was so exceptionable in regard to sudden variations. A cor- 
respondent writes me, “I have experienced the climate in the South of 
France variable like that of Germany. In:a ride of 8 or 9 miles, north 
from Dijon, hearing a man thrashing in a barn, I went and had some 
conversation with him; and, among other things, asked him, why there 
were no vineyards in his neighbourhood? His answer was, “ Monsieur, 
il y a gelée douze mois de année,’ which, according to my interpre- 
tation, is, Sir, there is not a month in the year in which it does not 
freeze here. At Marseilles, I have dined in January with the window 
open; and at night, on the same day, could hardly go to sleep for the 
extreme coldness of my bed-chamber, which had no fire place. On 
the continent, the moment the sun sets, extreme cold succeeds a hot 
day; but in Dublin, in January, I found the night nearly as soft and 
warm as the day.” 

+ Nouvelles Experiences et Observations sur divers objets de Physique. 
Par Jean Ingenhouz, &c. Paris, 1789. See, also, Buchan on Sea-bathing, 
p- 163. ‘The great competent parts of the atmosphere, namely, its oxy- 
gen and azote, are in almost all situations nearly the same. See Part II. 
Chap. I. on Air. 
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tions, in the interior of the country, and worst of all in 
the neighbourhood of marshes and swamps 3 and that the 
healthy appearance, and particularly the appetite of the in- 
habitants, varied in a similar ratio, 

There is no country that, for its population and extent, 
can produce more instances of great longevity than Britain. 
- In this respect, it is acknowledged to be superior to the op- 
posite continent. Indeed, Whithurst asserts, on informa- 
tion which he says he received from the best authority, that 
the natives of the continent of Nerth America are shorter 
lived than those of Great Britain and Ireland; and that a 
British constitution will last longer in America than a native 
one *, ‘This assertion, however, is contradicted by an in- 
telligent American author, who contends, that the proba- 
bilities of life, 7 all its stages, from its commencement to 
the utmost possible verge of its duration, are higher in the 
United States of America, than in such European countries 
as are esteemed the most favourable to life; and it cannot 
be doubted, that the facts he adduces are strongly in fa~ 
vour of that idea, though it must be observed, that any 
circumstance of that sort ought to be attributed to the 
inconsiderable proportion of the inhabitants of America 
who reside in towns, compared to those who live in the 
country +. | 

But small islands, and peninsulas surrounded by the sea, 
and free from marshes, have, at all times, been justly ac- 
counted the cradles of old age. ‘The facts in proof of this 
assertion are so numerous, that it would tire the patience 
of the reader to go through them all distinctly. Nor is this 
observation to be confined to one latitude; it extends over 

ie: all. 


* Whithurst’s Inquiry into the Original State and Formation of the 
Earth, 2d edition, in quarto, printed at London, anno 1786, p. 166. 

+ See Barton’s Observations on the Probabilities of the Duration of 
Human Life in the United States of America, published in the ‘Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. HT. p.25. ‘The 
intelligent Dr Waterhouse of Cambridge in New England, also states, 
that there is no region on earth, where the inhabitants attain a greater 
age than in that part of America. ‘The many instances of longevity, ”” 
he adds, “which our country affords, are owing, perhaps, to the me- 
“* diocrity of our circumstances. We are not rich enough to be very 
‘* luxurious, nor so distressed by poverty as to be pressed prematurely 
“ to the grave. No man is overwhelmed in poverty in this happy couns 
“ try, unless he be a drunkard. ” 
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all. In southern climates, for instance, the observation 
holds good, in regard to the Bermudas islands, Barbadoes, 
and Madeira. And, in northern climates, it is found to be 
the case in the Western Islands of Scotland, and in the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles; and this is no maryel, as Lord 
Bacon observes, seeing the air of the sea doth heat and 
cherish in cooler regions, and cool in hotter *. 


10. RESIDENCE IN A TOWN, IN A VILLAGE, OR IN. THE 
COUNTRY. ; 


THE last circumstance to be considered; in regard to re- 
sidence is, whether it is in a town, in a village, or in the 
country. 


Large towns have been emphatically called the graves of 
. | the 


* 1, Bermudas. ‘The inhabitants here live, some to an hundred years, 
and something upwards. Many do live till they are nigh an hundred, 
but few above. And, when they die, ’tis age and weakness that is the 
cause, and not any disease attends them. Lowthrop’s Abridg. of Phil. 
‘Trans. Vol. Ill. p. 561. 2. Barbadoes. ~Anno 1780, there was a dread- 
ful hurricane at Barbadoes, when fifteen people lost their lives, four of 
whom were above an hundred, and one an hundred and fifteen. Easton 
on Longevity, p.171. 3. Madeira. his island is remarkably healthy. 
Dr Thomas Heberden, in Phil. Trans. Vol. LVII. p. 461, has given us 
an account of the increase and mortality of the inhabitants of that island, 
from which it appears, that the expectation of the life of a child just 
born at Madeira, is about 39 years, which is more than double the ex- 
pectation of a child just born in London. Only a fiftieth part of the in- 
habitants of Madeira die annually, whereas, in London, it is in the pro- 
portion of one to 20 three-fourths. 4. Zhe Hebrides. Xt appears from 
Martin’s description of the Western Islands of Scotland, that the inha~ 
bitants are healthy and long lived. He mentions one person in South 
Uist, aged 130, who retained his appetite and understanding to the last. 
Many persons in the Isle of Skye arrive at great age; but the Isle of 
Jura is the most remarkable for longevity ; among several instances of 
which, it is mentioned, that one Gilour M‘Krain lived to keep 180 Christ- 
masses in his own house. 5. Orkney Isles. Both from Martin’s account 
of the Orkneys, and Wallace’s description of them, it appears that the 
natives are healthy, and that several have lived beyond a hundred. 
6. Shetland Islands. In these they also arrive at a great age. Buchanan, 
in his history, (lib. 1.) mentions one Laurence, who lived in his time, 
who married at-100 years, and died at 140, rather of old age than of 
any distemper; and the inhabitants say, that one Fairwille lived to be 
180, and never drank any malt liquer, distilled waters, nor wine; his 
son lived even longer, and his grandchildren to a good old age. Martin, 
p- 373, 
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the human species*, and certainly they are not favourable to 
health and longevity. If a number of individuals, crowd- 
ed into a room, render its air unwholesome, an immense 
population, assembled in a great city, must, to a certain 
extent, have the same effect, though the eon of the 
air is not so completely impeded within the circuit of a 
town, as in a house or a chamber +. In towns also, great 
quantities of putrid matter are collected in the kennels and 
common sewers, in church-yards, in the shambles, in 
market places, and about the stables of the more opulent 
citizens. In large towns, and in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, many unwholesome manufactures are carried 
on; the aimasphere is darkened with clouds of smoke 
from innumerable chimneys, by which the light and genial 
warmth of the sun is frequently intercepted; and when, 
to these circumstances, are joined luxurious manners, un- 
wholesome foodt, improper clothing, irregular hours, 
want of exercise, and, above all, the means which great 
towns furnish of gratifying, to an extreme, all the sensual 
appetites, is it to be wondered at, that the inhabitants of 
towns, and still more of great capitals, should be unhealthy 
and short lived ; and that, instead of keeping up their own 
numbers, it should be necessary for them constantly to 
have recruits from the country to preserve their former 

quantum of population. 
It may be said, that many old people are found in consi- 
derable towns, and even in large capitals, like London and 
F 4 Paris. 


* The Roman poet justly exclaims against 
Pericula mille 
Seve urbis. 

+ The constitution of the generality of citizens may be denominated 
weak, irritable, and easily susceptible of diseased action; and when men 
are crowded together, to a certain degree, they engender diseases, not 
only fatal to themselves, but which are contagious, and therefore destruc- 
tive to others. See Buchan on Sea-bathing, Preface, p. 7, also Work, 
p- 47. : 

{ This is a remark as old as Friar Bacon, who observes, that plants 
growing ina dunged soil, produce articles which sooner putrify than 
where the soil is not dunged; and that herbs and trees, growing in a 
good air, are also more remote from corruption. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the milk, the flesh, the fruit, and the vegetables gr ovale near 
a town, should be less wholesome than what is produced in the purer ail» 
and less corrupted soil of the country. 


ae 


Paris. But the proportion is very small*; and it is more 
than probable, that the foundation of their health and 
strength was laid in the country; and a good basis being 
once established, their constitutions were better enabled to 
resist the dangers of an unhealthy residence. 

Villages, if properly situated, and kept under due regu-. 
lation, are certainly favourable to health ; but, for that pur- 
pose, they ought to be placed in a dry soil, ona shelving 
bank, near a running stream, the houses not too contiguous 
to each other, and in single rows, rather than in regular 
streets. Where villages are well situated, such-is their 
superiority in regard to health, that, in all cases of accounts, 
the courts of law in England have determined, that in a 
given number of persons at two places, namely, a country 
village or the metropolis, the duration of human life in the 
village, ought to be computed at fifteen, compared to ten 
and a half" in London +.’ 

By some it is affirmed, that man is by nature a feild ani- 
mal, and seems destined to rise with the sun, and to spend 
a large portion of his time in the ‘Open airs; to inure his 
body to robust exercises, and the inclemency of the sea- 
sons; and to make a plain and homely repast only when 
hunger dictatest. But here the moralist’ goes too far. 
A country residence is certainly well calculated for mere 
existence; but what would become of -all the pleasures of 

social life, and all the improvements of science and of art, 
if people were perpetually to live in a scattered or insulated 
state, and solely in the country ? 

The absurdity of such an idea has been well described 
by the celebrated Addison, who gives an account of a 
young gentleman, of a considerable estate, who had been 
educated by a tender mother, with so much care for his 
health, that she made him good for nothing. Reading, 
she quickly found, was bad for his eyes, and writing made 


his 


* The sum of deaths in the London bills of mortality, from 1728 to 
1758, amounts to 750,322, of which number it is said that 242 persons 
survived 100 years of age; but I consider even that to be much exagge- 
rated. 

+ Hints illustrative of the Utility of an Insurance Company for the 
counties of Kent and Sussex. Printed anno 1804, [hei Te 

{ See Dr Fothergill’s Observations on Longevity, Annual Register, 
anno 1786, article Natural History, p. 69. 
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his head ache. He had got, by these means, a great 
stock of health, but nothing else; and, if it were a man’s 
business only to live, there could not be a more accomplish- 
ed young fellow in the whole country. Such men may 
seally be called field animals ; and indeed are of no manner 
of use, but to keep up their families, and transmit their 
lands and houses in a line to posterity * 

To retire to the country, however, towards the conclu- 
sion of a busy and well spent life, may prove a wise and 
happy conclusion to these sublunary scenes +. In old age, 
quiet is desirable ; and agriculture is an occupation which 
is sufficiently interesting to command the attention, with- 
out agitating, as the pursuits of gain or ambition would 
probably do, the most violent and destructive passions of 
the human mind. Is it then possible to conceive a more 
glorious spectacle, than to see a great and respectable cha- 
racter, after having contributed to save his country, to im- 
prove its soil, or to ameliorate the condition of its inhabi- 
tants, quitting the active scenes to which he had been ac- 
customed, and endeavouring, in a more confined sphere, 
to carry on the same system of generous attention to the 
happiness of others? and thus fulfilling that best of 
maxims, ** THAT THE POWER OF DOING GOOD, IS THE 
“© PROPER LIMIT, BY WHICH OUR WISHES FOR EXISTENCE 
‘6 OUGHT TO BE BOUNDED.’ 

In regard to mere health, at the same time, i can be 
no comparison between a town and country life. Sir Hans 
Sloane, Fontenelle, and a few others, may be mentioned. 
whose lives were principally spent in.cities, and yet ex- 
tended toa great length. But the difference between the 

two, 

* The Spectator, No. 123. 

+ A country life, as Bacon justly remarks, is well fitted for long life; 
it is much abroad, and in the open air ; it is not slothful, but ever in em- 
ployment ; it feedeth upon fresh cates, and unbought; it is without cares 
and envy. 

The increase of population, also, where a country life generally pre- 
vails, is a strong argument in its favour. In some provinces of North 
America, the population is doubled in 15 years, and over all that conti- 
nent in 25 years. How different, in this respect, from towns, which re- 
quire recruits from the country. Price on Reversionary Payments, Vol. I. 
p-» 276, and 277. See Derham’s Physico-Theclogy, Vol. I. p. 262, note, 
¥egarding the great ages of people leading a country life. Also Plot’s 


Oxfordshire, c. 2. sect. 3. and c. 8. sect. 54, ; and Staffordshire, c. 8. sect. 
91,3; also Phil. ‘Trans. No. 310. 
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two, has been ascertained by political arithmeticians, with 
considerable accuracy. ‘The result will appear from the 
following table, which gives it about two to one in favour 
of the country. | | | 


PROPORTION of People who die annually in Great Towns, 
in Moderate ‘Towns, and in the bpp 


1. In great towns, from +, = Pi Ui a 
2. In moderate towns, aes A is to oa 
3. In the country, from > or {4 to = or go. 


This, however, must be understood with some excep- 
tions, as moderate towns may be so il situated as to in+ 
crease the proportions of deaths, and the proportion in great 
towns may be decreased by sudden increase of healthy in- 
habitants in the prime of life * 

Before the subject of climate is dismissed, it may be pro- 
per to remark that, in many cases a change of residence 
must take place, sometimes from a hot toa cold climate, 
and sometimes from a dry to a damp one, or the reverse. 

+ ‘To change from a hot to a cold climate is generally pre- 
judicial, unless where persons have been accustomed, from 
their infancy, to bear cold. ‘The frame cannot stand so 
great an alteration, and all the differences, in point of food, 
clothing, &c. that must take place. WUnaccustomed to take 
precautions against cold, and not believing them necessary, 
those who are subject to such an alteration must suffer from 
perpetual neglect and imprudences, and generally sink soon 
under the inclemency of the seasons, and the hardships te 
which they are subjected. ‘The want of heat is particularly 
felt, insomuch, that an Italian nobleman, who found him- 
self miserable in this country from the cold he experienced, 
declared his full conviction, ‘Phat the moon of Italy had 
“© more warmth in it than the sun of England. ep 

To go also from a dry to a damp climate, is unfavourable 
to haath, Hence several of those emigrants, who have 
been compelled to exchange the dry climate of France, for 
the humid atmosphere of Great Britain, complain, that 
they suffer much from the change 5 and, in particular, that 
their eyes are much affected by it. Among the emigrant 

priests, 


* Price on Reversionary Payments, Vol. I p. 296. 
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priests, however, who live with great regularity, the mor- 
tality is extremely gradual, 

To go, however, from a cold and damp, to a dry and 
warm climate, more especially at an advanced period of 
life, may tend to.promote health and longevity. It is said, 
that old people, who go even from Portugal to the Baw 
get a new lease of life. The attentions which are neces- 
sary in a bad climate, render a good one, where they are 
not so essential, delightful. to the indolence of old ages 
and old people may, in such climates, be almost constantly 
in the open air, which is highly favourable to good 
health *. 

Such ‘doctrines as these have naturally suggested a plan, 
by which an artificial climate might be procured in any 
country. We are informed by Dr Rush, that the late Dr 
Dewit of Germantown, who reached nearly an 100 years 
of age, after he became an old man, lived constantly in a 
stove-room, and seldom breathed an air below 70°. In 
Sweden also, by means of stoves, they always keep their 
chambers in the same temperature, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of their climate, whereas, with us, the aged generally 
die in winter; and many individuals, in a weak ‘and con- 
sumptive state, are obliged to fly to warmer climates, as the 
only means of safety. Might it not then be of the greatest 
service, both to the aged and to the consumptive, to have 
houses erected, of such a peculiar construction, that the air 
could always be preserved, not only pure, but nearly of the 
same, and of rather an elevated, temperature 5 so that the 
invalids, who resided in them, should never be affected by 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. Such an idea, it must be 
admitted, cannot be a general remedy or resource; but it is 
well entitled to the attention of those who are in affluent 
circumstances, by some of whom, it is hoped, the experi- 

ment 


*'The best change, according to Doctor Short, is, when persons who 
-are natives of dry, wena and mountainous places, ies fibres and vessels 
are naturally too tense, whose juices are strong and grumous, and who 
are addicted to choler and melancholy, take up their residence in a low, 
wet, and oozy situation. ‘Those persons, on the other hand, who are 
born in low, wet, or watery places, and whose fibres and vessels aré 
weak and lax, thrive best on high, Be aoe rocky; and mountainous 
districts.—See Short’s Observations on Bills of Mortality, p. 60. 
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ment will be fairly tried, both for their own sakes, and for 
that of human nature in general *. 


CONCLUSION. 


WE shall-now proceed to give a general view of the con- 
sequences to be drawn from this extensive inquiry regard- 
ing a place of residence calculated for health and longevity. 

The result seems to be, that it should be placed, if pos- 
sible, in a temperate climate ;—1in a situation moderately 
elevated ;—1if in Great Britain, with a southern exposure,— 
in the neighbourhoed of the sea, and, if possible, near a ra- 
pid stream or river,—having a comiiand of water fit for 
drinking,—sheltered by trees, but not environed with exten- 
sive woods or forests ;—with a dry soil ;—having fuel in 
abundance ;—with a moist, rather than a dry, ee ; 
—in an island, rather than on an extensive continent ; 
and either in a well planned village, or totally in the coun- 
try. It may be added, that in advanced years, a person 
ought either to remove to a warmer country, or make an 
artificial climate, constantly living, during the severe and 

inclement 


* Dr Pearson of Leicester Square has paid particular attention to this 
subject, and has contrived the plan of a house, that would enable any in- 
dividual, during the severest winter, to enjoy the pleasures of the genial 
warmth of a summer climate. On some such plan, hospitals for the aged, 
and the consumptive, might be erected. An ingenious author, in a very 
recent publication, (Manual of Health,) has entered into this subject very 
fully, see p. 217, &c. He observes, “I wish a that asylums, or what 
some one has termed, conservatories of old age*, may become common 
in Britain. ‘They would be the most useful of hospitals; but they need 
not, in general, have the character-of an hospital. Numbers of our coun- 
trymen might repose their gray hairs with independence, in comfortable 
retreats, secured by a very moderate share of the earnings of their own 
industry. This is not altogether speculation, one club for old people has 
‘had a most prosperous beginning. It was not established among us, and 
I am sorry to be obliged to import the fact from a country, from which 
all example is likely to operate as a warning. ” 

’ He then gives an account of the “ Retraite de la Vicllesse a Chaillot,” 
where a person, by advancing 1080 francs, in any installments, beginning 
not later than at 40 years of age, acquires the right of reception at 70, or 
at any other age, (provided the subscriber be incapacitated from main- 
taining himself ), not earlier than ten years after subscribing. He is tobe 
Maintained without further expence for the remainder of his life. 

Gillespie’s Hospital at Edinburgh, i is aretreat for old age that had been 
previously established. 

* This name seems to have originated with Dr Beddoes, see Hygéia, 
or Essays Moral and Medical, &c. Vol. Il. p. 94. 
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inclement seasons of the year, in well constructed houses, 
in which the genial warmth of summer may at all times 
be commanded *. 


CHAP. 


* The following account of Marriages, Births, and Burials, in the Rus- 
sian Empire, for the year 1801, was sent me by a respectable correspon- 
dent, and is strongly in favour of the healthiness and longevity of a north- 
ern climate. 


Died. Aged. Died. Aged. 
258 < 91 9 = 109 
345 = 92 15 “ 110 
220 se 93 1 < hil 
170 4 94 1 " 112 
408 = 95 | 1 < 113 
178 = 96 2 a 114 
162 - O7 12 - 115 
211 3 98 ? 2 2 116 
204 : 99 1 . 117 
216 us 100 12 : 120 

37 é 101 1 a 123 

32 = 102 1 é 124 

14 - 103 2 4 125 

ly) “ 104 2 a“ 128 

32 bie 105 4 = 130 
ef a 106 

10 a 107 2,592 91 to 120 Average. 
5 - 108 


Married, 298,158, Greek religion. Born, 1,179,476. Died, 726,278. 
Increase of Inhabitants, 453,198. Mortality, 726,278; reckoning at 3 
per cent. gives 24,209,300 Inhabitants. 


CHAP. IV. 


ADVENTITIOUS OR MISCELLANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES, TENDING 
TO PROMOTE HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


Tere are several circumstances of an adventitious na- 
ture, of the most essential consequence to the health and 
longevity of an individual, which are, in a great measure, 
independent of him, and consequently ought properly to be 
considered in this part of the work. 

These are, 1. His rank or situation in life, which origi- 
nally depends upon the station in which his parents are 
placed, though it may afterwards be altered by his own in- 
dustry and exertions. 2. His education, which must, also, 
in a great measure, depend upon them. 3. The particular 
occupation he pursues, most commonly determined on in 
consequence of their advice and directions. 4. His con- 
nubial connexion, which is generally sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of his parents, and ought always to be so, if they 
are in life; and, /astly, a fortunate exemption from those 
accidents to whieh the human frame is so peculiarly liable. 
_ We shall endeavour to explain, in their order, each of 

these particulars, and how they respectively bear on the 
subjects of our present inquiry. 


1. RANK IN LIFE. 


tr has been justly observed, that it is not the rich and 
great, nor those who depend on medicines, who become 
old, but such as use much exercise, are exposed to the fresh 
air, and whose food is plain and moderate *; and it is cer- 
tain, that persons of that description, stand the best chance 
of 


* Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 164. Fothergill, Annual Register, anno 1786. 
Natural History, p. 64. See some excellent observations on this subject, 
in Short’s Tables of Bills of Mortality. p. 145, 146, 147. 
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of living long. The plainness of their food exempts them 
from many Fe cats and renders those by which they are 
attacked, less dangerous. ‘lhe labour they must necessarily 
undergo, not only clears their blood from many noxious 
humours, but also gives them that sound repose at night 
which is so refreshing and desireable. Exposure to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, makes their frame hardy and 
vigorous, and enables them longer to retain the possession 
of their strength and faculties; and being exempted from 
those violent passions which agitate the higher orders, their 
- minds are less affected by various circumstances, which oc- 
casion so many fatal disorders among persons of a superior 
rank in life. 

Hence it would appear, that the situation of the mid- 
dling, and even the lower orders of society, is peculiarly 
favourable to health and longevity. 

It is contended, however, that the situation of the lower 
erders is miserable, for want of richer food, finer liquors, 
better houses, and more substantial clothing. Let us con. 
sider these points separately. 

1. Those who account it an advantage to live on great 
quantities of vich food, do not consider the consequences 
resulting therefrom. If they were to have a luxurious re- 
past spread before them, and were told, that if they ven- 
tured to partake of it, they were immediately to be sub- 
jected to the severest tortures, the instruments of which 
were placed before them, few would wish to take a share 
in such an entertainment. Yet, in fact, the case 1s nearly 
similar with those who live luxuriously, for though the tor- 
tures they must experience are not immediate, yet they are 
certain. ‘The gout, and various other complaints to which 
they are afterwards subjected, the necessary consequences 
of these rich repasts, sooner or later do attack them, and 
make them sincerely wish that they had lived on plainer 
fare, and had not yielded to the temptations placed before 
them.. 

2. The stronger sorts of liquor are certainly of use as me-~ 
dicines, but are not essential for health or strength. ‘They 
may be of service in curing diseases; but the constant use 
of them not only destroys their salutary effects as medicines, 
but occasions a variety of disorders. ‘There is no a uos, 


on the whole, so well calculated for the use of man, as the 
element 
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élement of water itself, provided it is freed from every 
noxious mixture. In a future part of the work, when the 
subject of liquid food is treated of, (See Part II. Chap. II.) 
the means will be pointed out by which this valuable beve- 
rage, in its purest state, will be rendered accessible to the 
poorest individual, in almost any situation, where water is 
at all to be had in any quantity. 

3. In regard to warm houses, there is reason to believe, 
that the exclusion of air is too much attended to, even in 
these northern climates, unless where sickness or old age 
may render it necessary. In proof of this assertion, 1t may 
be stated, that Doctor Lyne, an Irish physician, who died 
of the small-pox at the age of 85, built a house in a pecu- 
liar manner, so as to have the full benefit of the circulation 
of air. Every window had another opposite to-it, none of 
which he ever suffered tobe shut or glazed; but they were 
continually kept open, without any defence against the 
weather. ‘The room the Doctor lay in, had four open win~ 
dows, two on each side of his bed. It was remarked, that 
for fifty years together, nobody died out of his house, al- 
though he always had a numerous family. Upon his death, 
his son glazed all the windows, soon after which there 
were several buried out of the house.*. He carried this 
doctrine to such an excess, as to contend, that no house 
was wholesome, ‘‘ where a dog could not get in under the 
« door, and a bird at the window f. ” 

4. Nor is warm clothing, except to infants, so essential 
as many people imagine; at least much depends upon cus- 
tom. At first, an addition to the usual quantity is found of 
service; but the effect of it is soon lost. A story is told of 
Lewis XIV. who observed a person, having the appearance 
of a gentleman, in a remarkably cold day, dressed in silk, 
with his hat under his arm, and seemingly not in the least 
affected by the severity of the weather; whereas the King, 
in a covered carriage, clothed in the most substantial man- 
ner, and even with all the advantages of fur, could not 


keep 


* Smith’s State of the County and City of Cork, Vol. IL. Ps 429. 
Watkinson’s Philosophical Survey of Ireland, p. 189. 

+ In China, we are told, that in warm weather, they have no other 
door but an open matted screen; and the windows are either entirely operiy 
or of thin paper only. Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 349. 
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keep himself warm. The King, struck with the circum- 
stance, stopped his carriage, and requested the gentle- 
man would have the goodness to inform him how this 
could happen. «If your Majesty, (he said in a whisper), 
«s would do as I do, put all your wardrobe on your back at 
“© once, you would be as warm as Iam.” And, in Tachi 
person, by custom, may be as well protected from cold by 
moderate clothing, unless carried to an caduut as ess the 
heavier and more substantial. 

But were it admitted, that, in some respects, more espe- 
cially during sickness atid old age, the situation of the poor 
is not so eligible as those who move in the higher spheres, 
or have more wealth at command ; yet the circumstances of 
the lower orders ought to be coapared: not with the high- 
er ranks in civilized society, but with man in a barbarous 
state, and then the advantages of the situation in which 
they are now placed, will appear more evident. Without 
going to the wilds of America, or to the forests of. New 
Holland, let us consider what was the state of districts in 
our own country, in times not very remote. It is reported, 
on the most respectable authority, that, prior to the year 
1745, that part of Scotland called Rannach, in the interior 
parts of the Highlands, was inhabited by a race of people, 
whose mode of living may be judged of from the following 
particulars.. The bulk of the tenants there had no such 
thing as beds, but ‘they lay on the ground, with a little hea- 
ther or fern under them. One single blanket was all their 
bed-clothes, excepting their body-clothes. Their houses 
were miserable huts, into which one could not enter but 
on all-fours; and, after entering, it was impossible to stand 
upright. They had litle to live on; and grain was so dif- 
ficult to be had, that they were obliged to bleed their cows 
several times in the year, to boil the blood, and to eat it 
like bread *. The situation of this district is now complete- 
ly altered; and its inhabitants enjoy at present, as many of 
the comforts of life as any of their neighbours, It cannot 
be doubted, however, that even the common beggars. in 
Scotland now possess more of the comforts of life, than 

G were 


* Statistical Account of Scotland, Parish of Fortingall, Vel. Il. p. 458. 
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‘were formerly enjoyed, even by a higher description of pérs 
sons, in rude and barbarous ages. 

Nor was England itself in a better state above two or 
three centuries ago. Erasmus ascribes the frequent plagues 
in England, to the nastiness and dirt, and slovenly habits 
among the people. « The floors,” says he, “ are common- 
“ly of clay, strewed with rushes, under which lies, un- 
«¢ molested, an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, 
“< bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and every 
¢¢ thing that is nasty *. ” 

Holingshed, who lived in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, gives 
a very curious account of the plain, or rather rude, way of 
living of the preceding generation. ‘There scarcely was a 
chimney to the houses, even in considerable towns. The 
fire was kindled by the wall, and the smoke sought its way 
out at the roof, or door, or windows: The houses were 
hothing but wattling, plastered over with clay: The people 
‘slept on straw pallets, and had a good round log under their 
head for a pillow; and almost all the furniture and utensils 
were of wood +. Such representations, however well au- 
thenticated, seem hardly credible in these times. 


2. Epbuca‘TIon. 


"THERE is perhaps no subject that has been more com- 
pletely discussed than that of education ; not only has every 
particular connected with it been frequently considered, but. 
it has been treated of by such able men, as a Locke, a Mil- 
ton, a Rousseau, a Helvetius, a Chesterfield, and many 
other distinguished authors, who have anticipated almost 
every idea im a moral point of view, including politeness of 
behaviour, that could be brought forward regarding it; and 
in various other publications, the physical part of education 
has been ably explained +. Little, therefore, remains to 


be 


* Erasmus, Epist. 432. 
> See Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV. p. 449.; and Note S. at 
the end of that Volume. 

{ See Les Giuvres de Pierre Camper, edit. 1803, Vol. Il]. p. 223, 
where he writes an essay, in answer to the question publicly proposed, 
regarding the rules the most proper for the education of children, and 
the most likely to preserve man in good health, and to enable him to 
reacha great age. See, also, Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, Chap. I. 
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“he done, but to give some general views of the doctrines 
which have been already promulgated, intermingled with 
such observations as may have occurred to the author, in 
consequence of his own personal experience in the manage~ 
ment of a numerous family. 

The importance of education, both physical and moral, 
cannot be estimated too highly. The future health and 
happiness of every individual must, in a great measure, 
depend upon it. At the same time, it is not to be wondered 
at, that so few should be completely educated. Consider, 

fora moment, how many years must elapse before the 
helpless infant reaches maturity ; how many various parti- 
<ulars must be adverted to, and how the attention of the - 
parents must be distracted, when they have a numerous 
family tobringup. ‘These difficulties must embarrass even 
those who possess independent fortunes; but they must 
press, with painful severity, upon persons who are placed 
in moderate circumstances, and still more upon such as 
are compelled, from the profits of their daily labour, to 
maintain themselves and their families. 

In considering the subject of education in general, with- 
out alluding to particular professions or situations in life, 
I think it may be treated of under the following heads: 
1. Food. 2. Clothing. 3. Air. 4. Exercise. 5. Amuse- 
ments. 6. Habits. 7. Health. 8. Personal appearance 
and behaviour. 9. Mental information; and, 10. Moral 
and religious instruction. i 

A few cursery observations on each of these heads, is all 
that the limits of this work will admit of. 

1. The subject of diet will require to be particularly dis- 
cussed in a subsequent part of this work, so that it is unne- 
cessary to dwell much upon it at present. It may be sufh- 
cient to remark, that too much stress seems in general to be 
laid upon the necessity of the child being nursed by the 
mother. Where that can be effected, it certainly ought to 
be preferred ; but where any circumstance renders it either 
inconvenient or impracticable, the milk of any other healthy 
woman must be equally nourishing; nor can it well be 
doubted, that the mik of a nurse, living on a plain diet, 
and having nothing but an infant to attend to, must be more 
wholesome, and better calculated to rear a healthy child, 
than if it were nourished on the milk of its own mother, if 
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her mode of living was either luxurious or irregular, or if 
her attention were distracted by a number of other avoca- 
tions *. In many cases, it is attempted to rear children, not 
by the milk of a nurse, but by the spoon. ‘This system, 
however, cannot possibly be recommended ; and the most 
fatal consequences have resulted from it, wherever it has 
been tried to any extent. Where the experiment has been 
made, Camper observes, that the milk of goats has been 
found the best substitute for that of women; a circumstance 
riot generally known, and which it is proper, therefore, to 
mention +. 
_ When milk becomes no longer necessary, there is no food 
more wholesome than boiled oatmeal, with milk or small- 
beer; the meal, however, ought to be properly prepared, 
as is almost uniformly the case in Scotland; that is, the 
grain ought first to be thoroughly dried in a kiln; it ought 
then to be cleared from the husk; and, lastly, ground into 
meal. The flour of wheat or barley, if previously dried in 
the same way; and cleared from the husk, would probably 
be equally wholesome ; but the skin has no nourishment in 
it, (in barley it is even noxious), and grain, which is first 
dried, and then boiled, is peculiarly wholesome t. If pana- 
da is used, it is better made of biscuit, than fermented 
bread. 
As children advance in years, their diet must be more 
| nourishing, 


_ #* The ingenious author of the Manual of Health, p. 273, has given us 
some judicious observations on this subject. He remarks, “ that suck- 
jing, if accompanied by weakness, or want of appetite, is attended by 
the risk of bringing on the tubercular inflammation. Yet, whether it be 
that novel writers and poets, with the whole race of sentimental pen- 
men, who seem, as it were, ex officio, ignorant of the human economy, 
though none are more forward to give directions respecting it, have suc- 
¢eeded in their pernicious efforts to stir up the tender affections against 
the health,—as if it were not of greater importance, that a mother should 
preserve herself for her child, than give it thé breast for a few months, 
——we do not always prevail by our endedvours to put a stop to this prac- 
tice, whefe it is most hurtful.” . 

+ West India goats are easily fed, have no rank smell, give much 
milk, and the flesh of the ewe-goat, when properly fattened, is not. 
imuch inferior to mutton; they seem to be a race of animals that ought 
to be propagated in this country. | 

{It is proper, at the same time, to remark, that flour of wheat is 
binding, and the meal of oats is laxative. Each,.therefore, may an- 
swer best in different circumstances. 
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nourishing, but ought always to be simple. Camper agrees 
with Plato in preferring, for the children of the rich, roast- 
ed meat to boiled. It is singular that he should See ive 
potatoes as food, more especially for children. Owing to 
their viscidity, he considers them as indigestible, and he 
quotes Boerhaave in support of that opinion, But it is pro- 
bable that the potatoes of Holland, at that time, were not 
of a meally sort, but glutinous, and consequently difficult 
to digest. He particularly recommends, however, on the 
authority of Xenophon and Lord Bacon, the eating of 
water-cresses, (creson alenois, the nasturtium aquaticum,) 
the use of which, he afhrms, is one of the best means of 
preventing putrefactions, whether of the fluids or solids *. 
It is also one of the best remedies against the scurvy, to 
which we are all e or less liable, even in our youth. 

In regard to il he thinks that it should not be given 
to children but once a-day, after dinner, and then in small 
‘quantities. Hippocrates allowed wine to young people ; 
but Plato, on the contrary, thought they should not taste 
it till they were eighteen years of age. 

2. Clothing must also be treated of in a subsequent part 
of this work; it is only necessary, therefore, to remark, in 
this place, that it cannot be too simple. ‘The great rule to 
be observed is this, that a child should have as many clothes 
as are necessary to keep it warm, and that they be quite 
easy for its body. Hardiness, properly, does not consist 
in going thin clothed, but in being able, well clothed, to 
stand any weather. The croup, that disease so fatal to 
children, is principally, if not altogether, owing to thin 
clothing f. 

3. Pure air 1s more essential to children than even,to 
grown people. ‘The tenderer the organs, the more sensibly | 
they must be affected by any defect in so essential a requi- 
site of life. In warm countries, fewer children perish, 
because they are constantly out of doors; and in cold coun- 

G 3 tries, 


* An eminent physician, however, states, that the daily use of this 
herb is only fit for strong stomachs. In others it occasions flatulences _ 
and eructation, and sometimes heartburn. 

+ The celebrated John Hunter gave the following receipt for rearing 
healthy and strong children. “ Give children, from their birth, plenty 
« of milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty of flannel.”? ‘The young of other 
animals are well protected from cold. 
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tries, those children are the healthiest, who are the most 
commonly in the open air. Indeed, being hardily reared, 
in this respect, lays an admirable foundation of future 
strength and vigour. ‘Those, for instance, who, when 
young, have constantly breathed the pure atmosphere of 
the mountains of Wales, of Scotland, or of Ireland, never 
fail to experience afterwards, even when they are exposed 
to the dangers of an unwholesome atmosphere, the advan- 
tages of this early treatment. ‘Phey resist better the im- 
pression of the elements; they are iess liable to be attack~ 
ed by the gout, and other chranic disorders ; and they en- 
joy health, whilst persons of the same age, differently bred 
up, are the martyrs of disease *. 

4. An early attention to exercise, as a branch of physi- 
cal education, cannot be too i recommended +, 
The ancients, it is well known, considered what they 
called the Gymnastic arts as one of the most essential 
branches of education. Jt would be in vain, however, to 
attempt, in this place, to explain a subject, on which so 
many volumes have been written {, and the nature and ad~ 
vantages of which must be discussed in a subsequent part 
of this Work ¢. 

There is one point, at the same time, which it is proper 
to take notice of in this place. Milton, in his «'Tractate on 
«« Education, ” justly observes, that the training up of youth 
cannot be considered as complete and generous, unless it 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the ofices, both private and public, of peace and war. 
On these principles, [ consider it essential that boys should 
be trained up to military exercises. Even girls are the bet- 

ter 


* Parents often err, however, by exposing their children to cold, and 
bathing them in cold seasons of the year, with a view of hardening them. 
This should never be attempted, without great precautions in regard 
to clothing. The young of all animals delight in warmth. ‘To fatten 
cattle and poultry, we must keep them warm. 

+ Dr Beddoes, in his valuable Treatise on Consumptions, attributes 
them so much to inactivity, that exercise, properly managed, it cannot 
be doubted, would frequently prevent that fatal disorder, to which the 
nativés of these kingdoms are so peculiarly liable. P. 117,125. 

{ See, in particular, Gymnastics for Youth, or a Guide to Healthful 
and Amusing Exercises, for the use of Schools, by C. G. Saltzman, trans- 
fated from the German, printed at London, in one vol. 8vo. a work of 
considerable merit. 


§ See Part II. Chap. V. 
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ter to be taught how to march. It makes them erect in 
their posture, and teaches them how to balance their bodies 
properly, when either walking or dancing. It also opens 
their chest, and improves their shape and appearance. In 
regard to military exercise for boys, not only marching, 
but learning the use of the musket is so essential, in these 
critical times, with a view of keeping up the military spirit 
of the nation, that it ought to be enforced by legislative 
authority, and every boy at school taught how to protect. 
himself, and how to defend his country. | 

5. A numerous family, under a regular system of mae 
nagement, is a great source of pleasure to their parents, 
and renders them totally independent of other people, either 
for society or amusement; for, with such a family, it 
is in their power to have a ball, a concert, or a little 
theatrical representation, wheneyer they wish for it; 
and, when they have leisure, there are other of their 
little amusements in which they can occasionally partake, 
Swift recommends running up and down stairs as an excel- 
lent exercise. He would have found it not only whole- 
some, but amusing, had he had a number of fine children 
to have joined him in the recreation. 

It is both a pleasant and an useful plan, to have little 
dances, and cther entertainments, for young people and 
their companions, provided regular hours are kept, with- 
out which they are highly prejudicial. Such meetings not 
only amuse the children, but teach them a politencss of 
behaviour, and a self-possession in a crowd, which is of 
great advantage to them in after-life. It also lays the foun- 
dation of future acquaintance and connexions, which may 
be of mutual service. 

6. It is of great importance to teach children useful ha- 
bits when they are young *. ‘They ought to be taught early 

: ime 


great 


* Children, when very young, get into a habit of eating their food 
too quickly, particularly fruit, and other substances of which they are 
fond. ‘To prevent their acquiring this habit, amusing devices might be 
employed, as cutting a pear, an apple, a piece of cake, or any other ar- 
ticle of the same sort, into a number of pieces, arranging them in lines 
hike an army,.w:th one as an officer in the centre, and telling them, that 
the whole army must be devoured, fiece by piece, and in-a regular man- 
ner! ‘Tus interests little children so much, that they soon prefer it ta a 
mnore speedy racde of consumption, ” | 
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eveat cleanliness of person; to pay particular attention to 
their teeth ; ; to'wash their eyes in cold water; to rise cays 3 
and other useful practices *. 

7. Aristotle well aneephed, that an elegant person is pre- 
ferable to many letters of feconmendatan! It is incum- 
bent, therefore, upon parents, to prevent, if possible, any 
personal defects with which they are threatened. Every 
endeavour, for instance, should be made use of to correct 
the habit of squinting, or any other defect likely to render 
their external appearance less agreeable, Caré, however, 
must be taken rot to injure the health, for the purpose of 
obtaining any imaginary beauty, as a abaal! waist, or thé 
like +. In regard to the behaviour of children, I have 
found it, on proper occasions, of great service, to introduce 
them to strangers at home, as it prevents their being shy 
or awkward in company 5 ; their little innocent or sprightly 
remarks are amusing; the little dances they may exhibit 
are interesting; and, on the whole, their presence adds to 
the pleasure’ of the seats oie ‘in aha spa of the 
most fastidious {: 

8. To be early instructed in dil. means of preserving 
health, and of guarding against the various dangers to which 
individuals are exposed, and to know how to act when any 
unfortunate accident happens, 1s a most essential branch of 
education which has hitherto been too much neglected. This 
subject has been lately taken up by an intelligent German 
author, who, in his Catechism -of Health §, has pointed out 
the varicus particulars connected with their preservation 
and health, in which children ought to be instructed; and 
awhich contains information which ‘every individual would 
find useful in his progress through life. Some work of 
the same description, better adapted to the manners and 
mode of living of the inhabitants.of this country, would 
: hie raga ag ake be 


* See Lord Bacon’s Observations on Custom and Education, Essay 
fortieth, where there-are many excellent hints upon this subject. 

7 On Shape-mending. See Manual of Health, p. 402. 

_ | On the important subject of politeness of behaviour, I know no work 
so likely to be useful, as “ The Elements of Polite Education,’ compil- 
ed from Lord Chasteradld’s Letters, by the Rev. Dr Gregory, printed 
at London, in one vol. 8vo. anno 1800. 

..§ See the Catechism of Health, selected and translated from the oa 
man of Dr Faust, printed at Edinburgh, anno 1797. 
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be a most useful publication, a knowledge of which ought 
to be spread throughout all our public seminaries. 

9. Philosophers differ as to the ages when the instruc- 
tion of youth should begin. Quintilian recommends three 
years, Plato six, Aristotle seven, and Chrysippus, on the 
other hand, asserts, that parents may instruct their children 
at all ages. Aristotle justly observes, that nothing can be 
more reprehensible, than to exact too much from children, 
at any age, for great fatigue of body must injure the mind, 
and too great exertions of the mind are prejudicial to the 
body *. 

The 


* The following observations, transmitted to me by a respectable friend, 
upon this interesting subject, merit particular attention. “ As far as re- 
gards health, I think the modern system of education, which is made to 
commence sens with infancy, extremely reprehensible. I do not say 
that the human faculties are incapable of exercise at a very early period ; 
but, I apprehend, they may be exercised, perfectly consistent with health, 
in a manner even more useful than in book-learning. You, Sir, who 
know so much of agriculture and rural affairs, need not be informed, that 
our common clowns sometimes possess more useful knowledge than our 
philosophers: and that Homer and Pindar do not contain all that is re- 
guisite for man to know. I see a remarkable difference between children 
educated in the metropolis, and in the country. ‘The former, though they 
may have read more books, are yet more deplorably ignorant than the 
latter ; they know nothing of the growth and progress of the commonest 
vegetables, and still less of the animal creation. ‘ihe contemptuous term 
of Cockneys, which is applied to them, I apprehend, to be expressive of 
their ignorance in every thing beyond the precincts of the kitchen; and 
¥ certainly would rather that my son should be guilty of a false quantity, 
in reading a Greek or Latin poet, than ignorant of those subjects in which 
all mankind are interested. 

“ ‘The education of the body does not, however, preclude that of the 
mind; and, if people are not in too great a hurry, there is time enough 
for both. «The precox ingenium 1 have seldom found answered by ma- 
turity ; and the powers of the mind are generally, in those cases, over- 
powered by a debilitated and exhausted body. When the bones and car- 
tilages are soft, the sinews unstrung, the whole body a fasciculus of blood 
vessels, and in a growing state, then, pure air, and almost constant exer- 
cise, is required, to give, by action, stability to the frame. Providence, 
in the unerring dispensation of nature, has pointed this out; for young 
persons can scarcely endure a state of bodily inactivity. They should 
range among the woods and fields, be encouraged in active sports; and, 
as I before observed, there are many ideas to be gained without the aid 
of books. At least I would deprecate strongly t60 much restraint. My 
own youth, till 15, was spent in fishing, hunting, and field sports. At 
that period, I could not correctly spell my own language, knew little of 
Latin, nothing of French, or Greek, or mathematics; but between that 

age 
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The studies of children ought to be directed in such a 
manner, as not to disgust them, or to make them abandon 
them ultimately. They should be made, as much as pos- 
sible, a source of amusement, and never considered asa 
burdensome task. It is of use to make them recite their 
lessons with a loud voice, and to get many of them by: 
heart. | 

To what extent the memory should be exercised, at the 
same time, is a point of great importance. It is certainly 
right, where a youth has naturally a good memory, to give 
it ample occupation; but to force it too much, weakens 
the intellectual faculties, and injures the health. It is bet- 
ter to exercise the talents and judgment than to overload 
the memory. 

Among the various branches of knowledge to be acquir- 
ed in youth, that of arithmetic is one of the most important, 
and it ought to be more attended to than is generally the 
case. Indeed, unless-children are accustomed to figures at 
a pretty early period of life, they take a dislike to the study, 
aud a prejudice against all professions where arithmetic is 
necessary ; whereas, in every situation in life, a knowledge 
of this useful science is essential, . 


It 


age and 20, I found time (and under great disadvantages) to acquire a 
mass of knowledge equal to that of most of my age; and to the wild 
tenor of my,youth I ascribe, in a great measure, the vigorous constitution 
T now enjoy, and I now can, I believe, bear a sedentary life much better, 
because my early years were not sedentary; perhaps, indeed, my mind 
is more vigorous for it as well my body; besides that, haying a fondness 
for study, my attachment to it, at a time of life when young people are 
too apt to fancy they have attained sufficient, kept me, I believe, out of 
vice. What is learned also, at rather an advanced period, is better 
jearned. 

“ ‘There is, however, one reason for exacting some application from 
young people, but not im the very tender years, and that is, to prevent 
them from contracting idle habits. For this reason, the indolent should 
always be compelled to either some bodily or mental exertion. Neither 
am I arguing that no moral coercion should be used, or that habits of or- 
der, obedience, and.regularity, should not be enforced. But, indeed, Sir, 
the modern system, from the confinement of the nursery, where miss or 
master must not venture abroad, for fear of soiling their frocks, or falling 
into a ditch, to the confinement of the infant seminary, where they learn 
many things to be afterwards unlearned, or at least forgotten, is utterly 
subversive of health and vigour, and is calculated pradyatyaip eneryate 


the hardy British race. ”’ 
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It is highly proper, when children are a little advaneed in 
life, to accustom them to repeat speeches, and to make them 
read them aloud, one after the other. ‘To read aloud, some 
instructive work, like the Spectator, &c. is an excellent 
practice, both for young and old, and a wholesome exer- 
cise. In this way, they are accustomed to it early; any 
prejudice against it is removed; and much useful know- 
ledge may be disseminated in a family. 

As children must often be admitted to new privileges in 
the family, as breakfasting in the parlour with their parents, 
— or drinking tea there, &c. &c. Ihave found it a good 
rule, to put them, for a month before the privilege is given, 
“in @ state of probation,” insisting on their acquiring, in the 
interim, some personal accomplishment, as a good carriage, 
&c. I am persuaded that much may be effected in carry- 
ing on the education of children by means of such arts, 
which are infinitely preferable to harshness or severity. 

With a numerous family, it is necessary to have classes 
for spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, &c.; and the 
giving of little premiums to those who excel, has been found 
extremely useful.. They generally get them according to 
their years; but still, the apprehension of losing a place, and 
a little premium also, keeps up the diligence of the more 
elderly ; whilst the hope of an accidental higher premium, 
and of a better place, excites the diligence of the younger. 

There is nothing more likely to be attended with bene- 
ficial consequences, than the plan of annually drawing up an 
account of the progress that has been made in the education 
of children. In such accounts, which ought to be subscrib- 
ed by the children themselves, 2 summary ought to be 
given, of the progress they have made within the period of 
the year, the books they have read, the masters they have 
attended, &c. It would be digecult, however, where there 
is a very numerous family, to carry the plan universally in- 
io effect. 

In regard to schools; 1 have no doubt that healthy boys 
ought to be sent to public schools, were it only for the pure 
pose of giving them a knowledge of human nature, and pree 
paring them for those scenes in which they must afterwards 
bustle As to girls, on the other hand, a private education 
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* A very intelligent correspondent has remarked, that the mode of in- 
struption 
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is better, excepting for a year or two, previous to their being 
introduced into life. I have seldom seen a proper founda- 
tion laid at schools for girls, in regard to writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, music, dancing, and other essential accomplish- 
ments. At large schools,there are too many, for all, or almost 
any one, being properly attended to. ‘The foundation should 
therefore be laid at home, under the eye of an affectionate 
parent. After that is accomplished, a public school may be 
of use, for one, or even two years, to complete the education 
thus founded, to excite emulation, to see more into the 
character of others, and to shake off a little of the rustic 
familiarity of family life. 

10. ‘There still remains that most important of all the 
branches of education, the improvement of the moral cha- 
racter, and the laying a proper foundation of religious 
principles. eit we aepplat fi 

It cannot be expected that so extensive a subject can be 
much dwelt upon in a work like the present, more especi- 
ally as this is a particular that is very generally attended 
to, at least, in so far as regards the religious tenets of the 
country where any individual is born. In addition to 
these, the celebrated Helvetius has recommended a moral 
Catechism, and given an example of it, which, in many res- 
pects is drawn up with ability*. This hint might be 
greatly improved upon, and is well entitled to the atten- 
tion of those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of the rising generation}. ‘The points most particularly 
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struction and discipline now pursued at our public schools is obsolete, 
and not adapted to the times. The boys are also too numerous ; and their 
morals and health, therefore, cannot be. properly taken care of. He 
considers, therefore, a private school, where there are from 30 to 50 
boys, infinitely preferable. I approve of such a school, as preparatory 
to a larger one; and J am satisfied that the great public schools might, 
in various respects, be greatly improved. But with all their disadvan-~ 
tages, 1 am satisfied, that a boy, destined for active life, ought to ‘have 
his classical education completed at them. 

* See-a ‘Treatise on Man, a posthumous work by Helvetius, translat- 
ed by» Doctor Hooper, in 2 vols. 8vo. printed at London, anno 1777; 
Vol. il. p. 412. 

t f would particularly recommend this to the attention of Mr Lindley 
Murray, of Doctor Mavor, of Mrs Edgeworth, of Madame Genlis, ‘or 
of some other distinguished author who has written on oc O15 
jet the religious and moral catechisms be combined, leaving out of the 
former all abstruse doctrines beyond the usual reach of youthful mmds. 


* 
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to be inculcated on youthful minds are principally the fol- 
lowing :—A strict regard to truth ;—Fidelity to promises 
or engagements ;—A horror atithe violation of property, 
without which civilized society could not exist for a mo- 
ment * ;—Affection for their more immediate connexions, 
since, as Doctor Johnson remarks, relations are ready-made 
friends ;—-A warm attachment for the interest of the coun- 
try where they reside ;—And a deep_conviction of the ex- 
istence of a Deity, and the necessity of obeying his com- 
mands, as revealed in the Scriptures. | 

I have thus thrown together a few hasty observations 
on the subject of education, some of which are the result 
of the experience of one who has been blessed with a more 
numerous family than usually falls to the lot of literary 
men, (namely fourteen children), and he trusts they will 
furnish hints to others which they may improve upon, and 
adapt to the peculiar circumstances in which they are 


placed. | | 
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8. OCCUPATIONS. 


Ir is impossible that any great community could exist 
without a great diversity of occupation or employment. 
One portion of the community must be devoted to the es- 
sential purposes of providing food, clothing, and shelter ; 
others will be employed in the magistracy, and in the 
learned professions, at law, divinity, and medicines; others 
in defending the country, either by sea or land; others in 
foreign commerce; in the manufacture of various articles, 
calculated either for foreign or domestic consumption ; and, 
lastly, others in the various professions connected with the 
luxury, the pleasures, and the refinement of a great em- 
pire. 

In considering the subject of the various occupations 
usual in civilized society, more especially as connected with 


health 


* Helvetius justly remarks, that the preservation of property is the 
most sacred of all rights. If one could reap the harvest, where another 
had ploughed the land and sowed the seed, no man would plough or 
sow, and the whole country would be exposed to the horrors of famine. 
From the moment that any one can, with impunity, usurp the property 
of another, mankind return to the state of war, all society is dissolved, 
and men must fly from each other like lions and tygers, Vol. II. p. 415. 
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health and longevity, I think that they may, with pros 
pricty, be divided into the following classes: 1. The labo- 
rious in the country, or husbandmen. 2. The laborious in 
towns and villages, or the manufacturing class. 3%. The 
laborious under ground, or the mining class. 4. The ac- 
tive by land, or the military class. 5. The active by sea. 
6. The commercial class. 7. The voluptuous in towns. 
8. The voluptuous in the country. 9. The studious or 
Jearned class; and, lastly, ‘The political class. In one or 
other of these classes, or in their respective families and 
dependents, every individual in a great community, with 
the exception of the poor, whether settled or vagrant, 
must be included. 

1, Without disparagement to the other classes of society, 
that of the husbandman must be accounted the most im- 
portant and essential, for without their industry in raising 
food, no political society could possibly be maintained. 
Their labours, therefore, must be accounted the basis on 
which the existence and prosperity of every political com- 
munity must depend; and if, by their exertions, a sufficient 
quantity of wholesome provisions be raised, a state can 
hardly fail to prosper. 

The situation of the husbandman has been represented 
as unfavourable to health and longevity. Engaged, it is 
said, in incessant toils, driven often from the extremity of 
heat to cold, exposed to all the inclemencies of the ele- 
ments ; these wear out the best constitutions ; and extreme 
old age is more to be ascribed to uncommon strength of 
stamina, than to fine air and climate, otherwise the effects 
of these would be more equally felt*. Persons employed 
in agriculture, however, possess many advantages in point 
of health: The labour indeed is constant, but not in ge- 
neral so violent as either to exhaust the strength by over 
exertion, or to excite any weakening degree of discharge 
by perspiration. ‘The variety of employment is also a fa- 
vourable circumstance; the air they breathe is pure and 
uncontaminated by any noxious vapours; the diet is in ge 
neral wholesome; the hours they keep are regular; the 
mind is in a great measure exempted from care and anxie- 


ty; 


* Statistical Account of Scotland, Parish of Bothwell, Vol. XVI, 
p- 302. : 
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ty; and they are exposed to fewer temptations to vice thati 
those who live in crowded society *. 

2. The manufacturing class are the next, in point of im- 
portance, to husbandmen ; for food itself would he of little 
avail without the advantages which their labours produce, 
in particular, those of clothing and shelter. It is much to 
be regretted, that amidst the variety of these manufactures, 
‘some of them must be unwholesome ; and yet, unless per- 
sons were induced to enter into these professions, one half 
of the pleasures and comforts of life would be lost to the 
rest of the community. Measures, however, might cer 
tainly be thought of, by which this great source of human 
misery might be considerably diminished. For instance, 
wherever any machine could be invented that would answer 
the purpose of manual labour in any unwholesome profes- 
sion, the use of such machine ought certainly to be pre- 
moted, by private assistance and public encouragement. 

Laws ought also to be enacted, (such as those in the cotton 
trade), by which the use of machinery, in any degree hurt- 
ful to the health and constitutions of the manufacturers, 
ought to be prohibited. It would be extremely desirable to 
publish works pointing out the means of using precautions, 
-by which manufactures, necessarily unwholesome, may be 
carried on in a manner less prejudicial than otherwise must 
be the case. A work of this sort, on the diseases of artificers, 
was published by a respectable author above a century ago, 
and has since been translated into English; but though we 
have become the greatest manufacturing nation that ever 
existed, no work has since been written on the same in- 
teresting subject by any native of this country +. Those in- 
dividuals who lose their health in occupations which are 

dangerous 


* See these particulars more fully enlarged upon, in a very ingenious 
essay on the preservation of the health of persons employed in agricul- 
ture, by Dr Falconer, printed separately, anno 1789, and also published im 
the 4th volume of the papers of the Bath Society. It is said, that a 
temperate gardener is, on the whole, the most healthy of all professions. 

t See Bern. Ramazzini, “ De Morbis Artificum Diatriba.”? Print- 
ed at Utrecht, anno 1703; translated by Dr James into English, and 

published anno 1746, under the title of, “a Dissertation on Endemial 
Diseases,” by Fred. Hoffman, and a Treatise on the Diseases of ‘Trades~ 
men, by B. Ramazzini. There are some general observations om the 


diseases of tradesmen, in Valangin on Diet, p. 64, and the Manual of 
Health, p. 128. 
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datigerous in themselves, but useful to society, ought to 
be maintained, in their old age, in a comfortable manner; 
either at the public expence, or, induced, by means of 
friendly societies, to secure a proper provision to then 
selves *, F ad Si 7 

It has been much disputed, whether it is most expedient 
to have manufacturers collected in towns or great villages, 
or scattered over the country. Whatever may be the case 
in regard to profit, there can be no doubt in regard to 
health, that the latter plan is the most advantageous; and 
the happy effects which have resulted from it, both in 
the western parts of Yorkshire, and northern parts of Ire- 
land, must render it desirable that such a system should 
be more generally extended. 

3. The mining elass certainly forms a most important 
and valuable body of the community, without whose aid, 
many branches of manufacture could not be carried on, 
and many of the comforts of life could not be enjoyed. 
‘There are some mines, as those of lead, which are certain- 
ly unwholesome, and the idea of working under ground is 
unnatural. But there are several instances of old age among 
miners+3; and, when they are put on a proper system, they 
are as strong and healthy as other men. It is well known, 
that the miners of Cornwall are remarkable for their strength, 
the Cornish hug having long been celebrated ; and it appears, 
from the most undoubted authority, that the colliers of 
Alloa in Scotland, are as healthy as any description of 
people can well be f. 

4. The mihtary class are, in general, strong and healthy, 
more especially where they are kept under a proper system 
of discipline. Indeed, those soldiers who have survived 
the dangers of war are remarkable for long life. ‘They 

are 


_™* Where a manufacture is highly prejudicial, as that of white lead 
{in which a healthy man is destroyed in three years), it would be a good 
regulation to employ ntione but condemned criminals in it, to whom 2 
respite would be mercy. . | 

y+ As John Taylor, a miner in Leadhills, Scotland, who lived to 132 
years of age; and the old miner in Switzerland, whose body was dis- 
sected. A particular account of Taylor is given in Smellie’s Phil. of 
Nat. Hist. Vol. I. p. 528. 

{ See Statistical Account of Scotland, Parish of Alloa, Vol. VIII. 
p- 619. Out of 520 colliers, male and female, anno 1792, 56 were above 
&5 years age of age. 
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are generally stout and vigorous men; and the regularity to 
which surviving soldiers must have accustomed themselves, 
whilst the careless and disorderly drop off, the erect pos- 
ture to which they have been trained, and being, of course, 
men well formed by nature, and habituated to march and 
walk well, (which familiarizes them toa natural and tee 
Pea all combine in their favour *. \ 

. It has generally been supposed, that the life of sea- 
ene people was unfavourable to health and longevity ; 
but more accurate investigation has proved the contrary. 
The tables communicated from Greenwich Hospital are 
strongly in support of the idea, that the watery element is 
not unfriendly to the human frame, more especially if at- 
tention be paid to their health as they advance in years. 
Among the out-pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, there 
were, in 1802, twenty-three above eighty, and no less a 
number than ninety-six among the in-pensioners, making, 
in all, one hundred and three, out of four thousand nine 
buitdecd and nine individuals. Nor ought it to be omitted, 
that by the improvements which have been made in the 
diet of seamen by the celebrated Cook, the mortality on 
board of his ship was less than in the healthiest country 
that can be mentioned +. 

6. The commercial class, where their strength and spirits 
are not destroyed by hazardous speculation, have strong 
claims to health and longevity. ‘Their labour is not op- 
pressive, and they have some leisure at command, which 
they can devote to air and exercise. ‘hose who deal in 
retail commerce, compose a large proportion of that mid- 
dling class of society, which are justly accounted not the 
least valuable of the whole community. ‘They are in gene- 
ral educated, well-informed, with obliging dispositions; and, 
when their business thrives, are likely to lead comfortable 
and happy lives. Indeed, as.a merchant of the city of Lon- 

Hi don 
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* Dr Jackson’s Observations on the Health of the, Soldier will be de- 
tailed in Part I1].—There are some useful observations on the same sub- 
ject in the Military Mentor, printed i in 2 vols. 8vo. anno 1804, Vol. I. 
Letter II. p. 6. See, also, Xenophon’s Instructions for a Gdxeral of Ca- 
‘valry, printed by Smeeton, St Martin’s Lane, London, anno 1802, 4to. 

+ The means recommended in Dr Trotter’s Medicina Ree will 
be particularly mentioned in Part III. when the means of preserving the 
‘health of sailors are ‘more particularly discussed. 
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don once remarked, no other rank of the people knew so 
well in what true comfort consists. 

7. The voluptuous in towns, or those who follow plea- 
sure as their occupation, including also artists, actors, and 
all those who administer to the luxuries of a wealthy capi- 
tal, are a numerous class in every wealthy country, but are 
seldom distinguished for health. Indeed, how can it be 
expected, that those who think of nothing but sensual en- 
joyments, and who would sacrifice any thing for the grati- 
fication of a moment, can be healthy, or can live long. 
Without dwelling on the diseases to which they are liable *, 
the irregularity of the hours they keep, and their unceas- 
ingly running after trifling objects, must be pernicious. 
‘They soon get into a weak and irritable state; and their 
life becomes a burden to themselves and others. 

8. The voluptuous in the country, have great advantages 
over their town rivals, at least in point of health. ‘Their 
pursuits, however, are not much more important. ‘The ex- 
ercise they take, though often too violent, hardens their 
frame, and gives them a robust and manly appearance; but 
those who, in their youth, have directed their attention al- 
most exclusively to the pleasures of the chase, when they 
get old, have no resource but one, and in general fly to the 
bottle, as their only means of consolation: This, if carried 
to excess, soon terminates their career. 

9. The learned professions, and those who direct their 
attention to study, have seldom reached very great longe- 
vity, about 80 years of age being their usual standard +. 

The lawyers are not a long lived race. When well em- 

ployed, 


* The best work upon this subject is ‘Tissot’s Essai sur les Maladies deg 
Gens du Monde. In regard to those who administer to the pleasures of 
the rich, I examined a singular book, called ¢ The Thespian Dictionary, » 
** or Dramatic Biography,” printed in one vol. 8vo; anno 1805, where 
there are sketches of the lives of the principal dramatists, composers, 
managers, actors, and actresses of the united kingdom, amounting, in 
all, to about 700; and, of the whole number, there are only two dis- 
tinguished by great age, namely, Charles Macklin, a native of Ireland, 
who lived to above 100, as some affirm, and Cervetto, a musician, pro- 
bably a native of Italy, who was, it is said, 103 years of age. A suffi- 
cient proof how few persons of that description are remarkable for lon- 
gevity. 

+ See the list of Literary Characters who died at a good old age, in 
the last, and the preceding century? Code of Health, Vol. il. Appendix; 
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ployed, they are overwhelmed with the business they are 
obliged to go through, and have little time to attend to ex- 
ercise. ‘The contentious and wrangling habits they acquire | 
are not favourable to health. Some distinguished charac- 
ters among them, as an Earl of Mansfield, a Lord Kames, 
and a few others, have lived long; but they have seldom 
gone beyond 80 years of age, 

_ Physicians, also, at least in modern times, are not distin- 
guished for longevity. Hippocrates lived to the age of 1045 
and Galen, though originally of a weak habit of body, died 
in the 140th year of his age; but no modern instance can 
be produced of such length of life in any remarkable phy- 
sician*. ‘They certainly run some risks of infection in’ 
their attendance on the sick, live in a state of constant hur- 
ry, and have not a complete command of their time, being 
liable to be called out at unseasonable hours. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to account for the shortness of their lives, 
unless on the supposition, that, knowing the imperfections 
of the human frame, they are alarmed with circumstances 
which more ignorant persons would think little of 5 or, that 
their minds are so much occupied with the means of cur- 
ing diseases, that they neglect the means of preserving 
health and preventing malady. 

Nor are the clergy so long lived, even those who reside 
in the country, as might be expected, considering the ad- 
vantages which their situation furnishes, It is reported, 
that several who have lived as hermits, in deserts and uncul- 
tivated places, reached great age; but there are very few 
modern instances of the same sort. Many clergymen, un- 
doubtedly, retain their health and faculties to a great age 3 
but their profession is probably too inactive for great longe- 
vityt. 

In regard to the studious or learned, in general they do 
not live so long in modern as in ancient times. ‘The philo- 


Ls sophers 


* One of the oldest physicians in modern times, is the respectable Dr 
William Heberden, who died in the 91st year of his age, leaving some 
valuable commentaries behind him, on the history and cure of diseases, 
printed in one volume, 8vo. anno 1803. Sir John Pringle; and some 
others, have reached about 80 to 84 years. 

+ I am informed, from the best authority, that, out of 1000 contribu- 
tors to the fund for re benefit.of the widows and children of the Scotch 
Clergy, about 29 die annually. ’ 
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sophers of Greece and Rome were not shut up im learned 
seminaries, but acquired their knowledge by travelling, and 
dispensed the knowledge they had acquired in gardens and 
public walks. Hence they led a more active life, which 
is always favourable to health and longevity. When men 
of letters, in modern times, live long, they seldom enjoy as 
vigorous a state of health as persons in the country, who 
think but little, and use much bodily exercise. 

10. The last great division of people is the political class, 
af important body of men in all countries, but in a free 
state, they also form a numerous class of the community. It 
is seldom that this description of men live long, unless they 
have sense enough to retire early'from public business. In- 
deed, the first object they ought to have in view, as an 
artful politician once declared, is to secure a good retreat. 
Where the success of a statesman depends upon the mere 
pleasure of the prince, no’situation can Be more — > 
in the words of Wolsey, = i 


O how wretched 
Ys that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ; 
‘There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, — 
‘Thatsweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 
And when he falls,-he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again *. a 


Nor is it much better where a political character relies on 
ee bustle and intrigues of a popular assembly, and where 
he has the envy and malice of numerous rivals to contend 
with. ‘There is hardly any of the passions, which, carried 
to an extreme, is: more pernicious to the-health ~e ambi- 
tion. It keeps the mind in a perpetual state of irritation 
and disquiet ; when successful, jealousy of the efforts of 
others preys upon the mind ; when - unfortunate, malice 
and revenge torment the cigars objects of their attack 5 
and the mischief is, that people of that description are nei- 
ther happy in power, nor out of it. In the one case, they 
are oppressed with business, and, in’ the othe they are 
miserable for want of i i Raatiory | 


In 


* Shakespeare’s Plays, Henry VIII. Act 3. Scene 3. This is not so 
ynuch the case in a free, as in a despotic, country. An offended prince 
rarely forgives, but the leaders of parties or care have their rises and 
their fa ills. / 
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In considering fhis general view of the occupations of 
man, it appears how much they are upon a footing with re- 
gard to the comforts of life, and the prospects of health and 
longevity. Hence, though persons may repine at their own 
Jot, and wish that they were placed in a different situation, 
those who are in that envied state are perhaps anxious for 
a similar change, knowing the disadvantages of their own 
situation, and ignorant of the cares and miseries attached 
to others. “What then remains to be done, but to be satis 
fied with the situation in which we are placed, and to be 
desirous of making it as comfortable and happy as circum- 
stances will admit of. 7 

4, Marrtace. 

It is iseident, that the happiness, and Boasegihesitl the 
health, of every individual, must. greatly depend upon the 
connubial connexion he forms. Whatever the gay libertine 
may think, marriage, when formed on proper principles, 
certainly yields superior joy, and more exquisite gratifica- 
tions, than any loose or temporary connexion can produce. 
{f contrasted, as it sometimes is, with friendship between 
two persons of the same sex, there can be no comparison 3 
for friendship in marriage, is sweetened with more delicacy 
and tenderness, and is confirmed by dearer pledges, than 
can attend the closest male alliance*. Such, indeed, are 
the innumerable advantages, both public alta private, re- 
sulting from this species of connexion, that the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen have invariably maintained, that it 
ought to be, in a peculiar manner, favoured by the laws, as 
the best foundation of political strength, and of social hap- 
piness +. 

The philosophic Buffon observes, that, after puberty, 
marriage is the proper state of man, and most consonant to 
his nature and circumstances f. In youth, says Bacon, 
wives are our mistresses, companions in middle age, and 
nurses when we get old, so that a man has always teasons 


hig, | ih, 


* See Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, Chap. IV. 

+ Such was the respéct paid to marriage at Athens, that all commanders, 
Gravers and persons intrusted with any matter of public confidence, were 
obliged to be married men. The Roman laws against celibacy, during 
the Augustan Boas were peculiarly severe, 

f Vol. I. p, 42 
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in favour of matrimony *. But the author who has most 
fully dwelt upon this subjecty’ is Hufeland +. He considers 
the marriage state as _indispensably requisite for the moral 
perfection of mankind. He contends, that it prevents de-+ 
bilitating dissipation on the one hand, and cold and unna- 
tural indifference on the other; that it moderates and regu- 
lates enjoyment, whilst it promotes domestic j Joy, which is 
the purest, the most uniform, and the least wasting of any; 
the best suited to physical as well as moral health; and 
the most likely to preserve the mind in that happy medium, 
which is the most favourable to longevity. It also lays the 
foundation, not only for the happiness of the present gene- 
ration, but of the future; for it is the matrimonial union 
alone, that produces to the state well educated citizens, ac- 
customed from their youth to regularity, and an observance 
of the duties they have to perform. 

It is singular, also, that by far the greatest proportion of 
those who have attained great age were married; and 
though sailors and soldiers have no particular inducement 
to enter into the connubial state, yet, out of a hundred and 
twenty-seven aged people, who are pensioners in the Hospi- 
tals of Greenwich and Kilmainham, there were only thirteen 
bachelors, whereas the remaming hundred and fourteen 
had been married men. 

Matriages, however, are not to be indiscriminately ap- 
proved of. To make them answer the purposes of health, 
and the other objects to be kept in view in the connubial 
. State, there ought to be a parity of station, a similarity of 
temper, and no material disproportion in point of age. It 
is owing to the want of some of these most essential requi- 
sites, that the married state proves so often the source of 
misery, instead of joy or comfort. 


5. EXEMPTION FROM ACCIDENTS OR DISEASES; OR A FA~ 
VOURABLE RESULT FROM THEM. 


Amoné the various adventitious circumstances favourable 

to health and nee independent of particular rules, that 

| SCE 

* See Bacon’s Works, Vol. Ill. p p- 809. Essay VIEL—Of Marrjage 
and Single Life. 


- He xe presents a bachelor as a mere egotist, restless, and unsteady; a 
prey to selfish humours and passions ; and less interested for mankind and 


for his country, than for himself. Butto this description there are many 
exceptions. 
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of estaping from the various accidents to which every indi- 
vidual is necessarily exposed, ought not to be omitted. 
Some persons are particularly fortunate in this respect, 
whilst others are perpetually meeting with accidents, some- 
times owing to their own imprudence, but often where the 
greatest precaution is taken to guard against them. 

A learned author has written a book expressly upon this 
subject, pointing out all the various dangers to which per- 
sons are exposed, and forming, indeed, a most formidable 
list *. There are in this work a number of useful obser- 
vations, the most important of which will be taken notice 
of in Part Il. where the means of remedying some of. the 
most common accidents to which any person may be ex- 
posed are pointed out; and, though some precautions are 
certainly necessary, yet, 1f persons were to be perpetually 
on their guard against the 327 dangers which this author 
enumerates, life would indeed prove a miserable state of 
existence. It is better to run almost any risk, than to live 
in perpetual apprehension and terror. | 

It is proper, however, to observe, that being less exposed 
to a variety of accidents, is one of the principal advantages 
of aretiyed and quiet life, and is one of the reasons why 
persons in that situation are so much distinguished for 
greater longevity. 

_ IT wave thus endeavoured to lay before the reader, some 
general observations on a variety of important subjects, 
without having had any idea, when this chapter was first 
begun, that it would have been necessary to have entered 
into so extensive a range of matter. But in one respect, I 
trust the reader will be gratified. Where he wishes for fur- 
ther information, regarding any of the points therein men- 
tioned, the volumes are pointed out, from which he will 
be furnished with the additional knowledge he may be de- 
sirous of acquiring. 


* Le Conservateur de la Santé, ou Avis sur les Dangers qu’il importe 
a chacun d’eviter, pour se conserver en bonne Santé,-et prolonger.sa Vie. 
Par M. Le Beque Presle, Decteur en Médecine, i tom. 8vo. imprimé 4 
¥verdon, anno 1763. 
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ON THE LONGEVITY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES IN REMOTE AND 
EARLY AGES, AND REFLECTIONS ON THE SHORTNESS OF HU~ 
MAN LIFE IN MODERN TIMES. 


[+ isa question which has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, whether the primitive race of men surpassed the 
present, in point of health, strength, and longevity? And 
to what causes such a circumstance ought to be attributed ? 
It is well known, that, since the days of Moses *, there has 
been, in these respects, no great variation, for he states, that 
from seventy to eighty years was then the usual period of 
human life, which differs not from the present extent of its 
duration; but in the same volume in which that truth is 
recorded, we read of a number of persons who lived far 
beyond that amount. . 

Some have contended, that the years ascribed to the 
ancient patriarchs were not. solar, but lunar years, and con- 
sisting only of 30 instead of 365 days each; in which case, 
there would be nothing improbable in the duration of their 
lives, for even Methuselah, instead of 967, would only have 
lived about 80 solar years. hat idea, however, is attended 
with an insurmountable difficulty, namely, the too rapid 
advance of the ages of puberty and manhood, insomuch, 


that some of the patriarchs must have had children at six 
‘or seven years of age. | 


Others 


. * The ninetieth Psalm is entitled, “ A prayer of Moses the man of 
 God.”—In the 10th vetse, it is said, “The days of our years are 
“ threescore years and ten ; and if, by reason of strength, they be four- 


score years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon cut 
off, and we fly away.” 
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Others have ingeniously contended, that the year, till the 
time of Abraham, consisted only of three months; that it was 
afterwards extended to eight; and that it was not till the 
time of Joseph that it was made to consist of twelve; and 
this idea is strengthened by a singular circumstance, that 
some of the eastern nations still reckon only three months 
to the year. If this were admitted, the age of Methuselah, 
the greatest on record, would be fedueol to only 240 years, 
an age which is not impossible, as some men in modern 
times have nearly approached it *. 

A respectable author, on the other hand, contends, that 
a great duration of life was essential after the creation and 
the deluge, but not at future periods, when the world be- 
came more populous. Immediately after the creation, when 
the whole earth was to be peopled by one man and one 
woman, it was necessary that the age of the human species 
should be extended to a great length. But when that ob- 
ject was attained, the lessening of the common age of man 
to 70 or 80 years was a wise appointment, by means of 
which, the peopled world is kept at a convenient stay, nei- 
ther too full, nor too empty. Whereas, if the generality of 
men were to live to the age of Methuselah, every country 
would soon be overstocked with inhabitants, who would 
find it dificult to procure accommodation and subsistence +. 

Without, however, pretending to explain, what can only 
be accounted for by conjecture, or by a reference to omni-~ 
potent power, we shall: proceed to observe, that, whatever 
might be the duration of the life of man in the patriarchal 
ages, yet we have no reason to repine at its extent in these 
times. 

That man should wish to preserve life, whilst he enjoys 
health and strength, is natural. Indeed, the formidable 
circumstances which attend death, are, in the present si- 
tuation of mankind, absolutely requisite to the proper go- 
vernment of the world. ‘The terrors of death are, in fact, 
the great guardians of life: ‘They excite, in every indivi- 
dual, the desire of self-preservation, which is nature’s first 
law: They reconcile him to bearing the distresses of life 


with 
* This is the sii of Hensler, with whose wagks I arn not acquaints 


ed; but his doctrines are mentioned by Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 121. 
4 Derbam’s Physico-Theology, Vol. I. p. 261. 
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with patience: They prompt him to undergo its useful 
and necessary labours with alacrity; and they restrain him 
from many of those evil courses by which his safety would 
be endangered: They are, at the same time, the safeguards 
of society. If death were not dreaded and abhorred as it 
is by men; if capital punishments, which are the last re« 
source of government, were of no influence to deter offend- 
ers, no public order could be preserved in the world *. 
But, however anxious we may be to enjoy our existence 
for some time, that is no reason why we should wish to 
preserve it always. 

The first ground of consolation for the shortness of our 
life is, that death is inevitable, and that it is an event as 
much to be expected, as that leaves should fall in autumn, 
or the fruit should drop from the tree when it is fully ripe. 
All who have gone before us have submitted to the stroke 
of death; all who are to come after us must undergo the 
same fate. The great and the good, the prince and the 
peasant, the renowned and the obscure, travel alike the 
road which leads to the grave. 

Indeed, when the muscles lose their tone, when the head 
shakes, the hands tremble, the legs totter, the sensibility 
of the nerves decreases, and every sense is blunted, what 
is the use of life? Existence surely, in such a state, can 
be no longer accounted desirable, or worth a moment’s 
thought +. 7 

It is also to be considered, that, in advanced years, we 
have less enjoyment, of almost every description, than when 
we were in the vigour of youth: and, after having tried, 
what are commonly considered to be the pleasures of life, 
and finding them all vain and unsubstantial, we may be the 
less reluctant to part with them. } 

Not only have we less personal enjoyment ourselves, but 
we become a burden upon our friends. “We are unable to 

provide 


* Blair’s Sermons, Vol. II. p. 218. 

_‘f Shakespeare, in “ As you like it,’ Act 2. Scene 7, has given a beau- 
tiful description of the progress of human life, beginning with the cele- 
brated line, so often quoted, “ All the world’s a stage,’ &c.; and Solo- 
mon, (Ecclesiastes, chap. xii. v. I—7.) has drawn up an allegorical de- 
scription of old age, which has been happily illustrated by Doctor Mead, 
and commented on, at greater length, by Smith, in his Portraiture of 
Old Age. 
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provide for our own subsistence, and others must labour for 
that purpose. We become fretful and impatient; and the 
mind often becomes more distorted than the body. 

Nor is this all. If we live to a great age, all the friends 
of our youth have probably gone before us, and we are un- 
willing, or unable, to form new connexions. The man- 
ners, the ideas, perhaps the very language of our youth, 
have undergone material alterations, and we are disinclined 
to go with the tide *. In short, we become solitary, sin- 
gular, and burdensome beings, in the midst of a crowd, 
bustling about other matters, and indifferent about our 
complaints. Is it then wonderful, that, when, an old wo- 
man (Mary Campbell) was asked, at the desire of the 
author of this work, whether she wished to live any longer, 
her answer should be, ‘* Not a moment +.” 

The best consolation certainly is, when a person can re- 
view a long and well spent life, and can part with it with- 
out reluctance, in the hope of enjoying, in another and a 
better world, those scenes of happiness, which could not 
be expected in this imperfect state of existence. 


PART II. 


#& 


* Alexander (Jerome), a cardinal, made his own epitaph, which shews 
that he was not displeased with his destiny. It consists of two Greek 
verses, which signify that he died willingly, because he ceased to be wit- 
ness of several things, the sight of which was more insupportable than 
death. Such would be the disposition of all men, if reflection, if rea- 
son, if good sense, were capable of surmounting the mechanical impres- 
sions that made us in love with life. See Bayle’s Dict. voce Alexander 
(Jerome). 

+ The Author has collected several instances of great longevity in 
Scotland, the particulars of which will be printed in the Code of Lon- 
gevity, Vol. II. ‘The state to which some of these individuals were re- 
duced, makes the idea of a prolonged state of existence an object not 
very desirable. 
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PART IL 


ON THE RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, 
AND 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM THE OBSERVANCE 
OF RULES CALCULATED FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 5 
AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH RENDER AN ATTENTION TO 
RULES $O FREQUENTLY INEFFECTUAL. 


Tr has already been observed, in a former part of this 
work *, that, if men lived uniformly in a healthy climate, 
were possessed of strong and vigorous frames, were descend- 
ed from healthy parents, were educated in a hardy and ac- 
tive manner, were possessed of excellent natural disposi- 
tions, were placed in comfortable situations in life, were 
engaged only in healthy occupations, were happily con- 
nected in marriage, &c. &c. there would be little occasion 
for medical rules. But it is universally known, that some 
individuals enjoy only a part of these advantages, while 
others possess hardly any of them complete. Hence arises 
the necessity of attending fo those rules, which observation 
and experience have pointed out, as being the most likely 
to counteract the disadvantages arising from so material a 
want as any of the natural or adventitious circumstances 
above enumerated. 

But we are told, that those who have lived long, have 
used no peculiar arts for the preservation of their bodies, 
(of which Parr and Jenkins are cited as examples), and that 
the duration of life has no dependence on manners or cus- 
‘toms, or the qualities of particular food +. 

This, however, is a mistake. Peasants, labourers, and 
other hard-working people, are placed in that sitwation 

where 


* See the Plan of the Work, p. 11. 
+ Buffon, Vol, Il. p. 480. 
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where few rules are necessary, because their whole lives are 
a series of indispensable attention to air, to exercise, to mo- 
deration in regard to diet, drink, &c.; and not being much 
inclined to think intensely on any thing, they are not like- 
ly to employ much contemplation on the means of preserv- 
ing health. But rules they do observe; and those which 
it is said old Parr recommended are remarkable for good 
sense. His advice was, « Keep your head cool by tempe- 
«‘ rance; your feet warm by exercise; rise early, and go 
«© soon to bed: and, if you are inclined to get fat, keep 
«¢ your eyes open and your mouth shut*.” In other 
words, sleep little, and be moderate in diet; an excellent 
advice, more especially to those inclined to corpulency. It 
is more than probable, that others who have lived long 
had similar maxims which they also observed +. 

It has also been asserted, that those who have paid parti- 
cular attention to their health, and who are always talking 
and thinking of it, have never tyed long; and, on the con- 
trary, have led a miserable life, subject to perpetual, terror 
and uneasiness, without deriving any advantage from it 
whatever, This assertion, however, has been rashly made, 
and is not founded in fact. 

To those who entertain any doubts of the advantages to 
be derived from the observance of any particular system, I 
beg to refer to the precepts and to the practice of Plutarch. 
His rules for the preservation of health are excellent {; and, 
by observing them, he maintained, to a greater age than is 
usually the case, both his bodily strength and his mental 
faculties unimpaired. 

The celebrated Galen is a still stronger proof of the 
advantages of a regular plan. He was born with an in- 
firm constitution, and afflicted in his youth with many and 
severe illnesses ; but having arrived at the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, and finding that there were sure rules for 

preserving 


* Others say, that the latter part of his maxim was, “ neyer eat till 
“/you are hungry, nor drink but when nature requires it.’ See Rider’s 
British Merlin for December. 

+ James Donald, an old man now living in Dunbartonshire, aged at 
Jeast 93, and some imagine above 100; informed me, that he made it a 
rule to walk at least ire miles every day, either out of doors, in good 
weather, or within, in oes 

{t His Treatise upon this subject-is printed entire in the Code of Longe- 
vity, Vol. II. p. 105. 
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preserving health, he observed them so carefully, that he 
never laboured under any distemper from that time, except; 
occasionally, a slight feverish complaint for a single’ day, 
owing to the fatigue which attending the sick necessarily. 
brought upon him *. By these means, he reached the 
astonishing age of one hundred and forty years. . His ad- 
vice to those who might read his works on health, cannot 
be too strongly recommended. « I beseech all persons, 
«< (says he), who shall read this work, not to degrade them- 
‘* selves to a level with the brutes, or the rabble, by grati- 
“ fying their sloth, or by eating and drinking promiscuously 
«‘ whatever pleases their palates, or by indulging their ap- 
“ petites of every kind. But whether they understand 
‘¢ physic or not, let them consult their reason, and observe 
“‘ what agrees, and what does not agree with them, that, 
s¢ like wise men, they may adhere tothe use of such things 
“© as conduce to their health, and forbear every thing which, 
“‘ by their own experience, they find to do them hurt; and 
“6 let them be assured, that, by a diligent observation and prac- 
<< tice of this rule, they may enjoy a good share of health, and 
“¢ seldom stand in need of physic or physicians.” " 
Cornaro is another memorable example of the efficacy of 
tules. Reduced, when he had entered the fortieth year of 
his age, to the very gates of death, and in a manner given 
up by his physcians, nothing but a regular system, strictly 
adhered to, could have saved him. His rules, to the ex- 
treme to which he carried them, are certainly but little cal- 
culated for general adoption. They have established, how- 
ever, some important truths, in particular, that little suste- 
nance, indeed so small a quantity as 12 ounces of solid and 
16 ounces of liquid food, is suflicient to preserve the health 
and existence of an old man, living in a retired and quiet 
manner, and not obliged to take much fatigue or exercise ; 
and that, by great care, a.tendency to passion, which is 
often so fatal to aged people, may be subdued. : 
. if A 
* Dé Sanit. Tuend. lib. 5. c. 2. See, also, Mackenzie on Health, 
p- 167. It appears from Volney’s account of the self-denial practised by 
the American Indians, with a view to the preservation of vigour, that 
they agree in that respect with the ancient Germans, as represented by 
Tacitus, and that even savages have their rules, ) 
It is justly observed, that a life “ of firm health cannot reasonably be 


** expected, unless it be secured by attention or forbearance.” Manual 
of Health, p. 12. 
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A respectable prelate, Cardinal de Salis, archbishop of 
Seville, who died anno 1785, at the advanced age of 110 
years, is another instance of the advantage to be derived 
from rules. When asked what system he observed, he 
used to tell his friends, «¢ By being old when I was young, 
«<I find myself young now Iam old*. I led a sober and 
«¢ studious, but not a lazy or sedentary, life. My diet was 
« sparing, though delicate ; my liquors, the best wines of 
s¢ Xerez and La Mancha, of which I never exceeded a pint. 
«¢ at any meal, except in cold weather, when Iallowed my- 
«¢ self a third more. J rode or walked every day, except 
é¢ in rainy weather, when I exercised, within doors, for a 
«¢ couple of hours. So far I took care of the body ; and, as 
6‘ to the mind, I endeavoured to preserve it in due temper, 
«¢ by a scrupulous obedieace to the divine commands. By 
é¢ these innocent means, I have arrived at the age of a pa- 
é¢ triarch, with less injury to my health and constitution, 
6 than many experience at forty +.” 

_ These, and other facts of a similar nature, which might 
be adduced, are sufficient proofs of the efficacy of rules.— 
Let us next endeavour to explain, why attention to health 
is not oftener of service than it has hitherto generally prov- 
ed. 
1. People seldom attend to health till it be too late t.— 
They never think of it till it be lost—When they get 
feeble, 


* How ably has Shakespeare described the healthy old man. 

Though I lock old, yet Iam strong and lusty, 

For in my youth I never did apply a 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo 

‘The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frostly, but kindly. 
As you like it.—Act 2. Scene 3. 

| See Eastott on Longevity, p. 203. 
{ An ingenious friend of mine has thus described how difficult it is te 

prevail on the world, in general, to attend to health. ‘The epicure and 
glutton will not forgo his turtle, venison, and high seasoned dishes, nor 
the drunkard his wine, gin, and brandy. ‘The lazy will not become ac- 
tive, nor the sloven clean. ‘The tradesman, manufacturer, and shop- 
keeper cannot neglect his business for air or exercise; and, if it is the 
fashion to go half naked, nothing will induce men or women to put on 
‘flannel. In short, original sin must be entirely done away, and all its 
consequent vices and passions, before mankind will follow any code for 
the preservation of health and longevity. 
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feeble, then they wish to get strong.— When they are dis 
eased, they wish to become healthy. —But when the consti- 
tution is broken, and the frame is hastening to dissolution, 
when death knocks at the porial, is it then the proper time 
to expect the renovation of youth?—No!—The founda- 
tion should be laid early; the plan or system should be- 
gin in youth, and ought afterwards to be resolutely per- 
severed in. Then the happy effects of it may be expected, 
in a healthy and comfortable old age *. 

2. Much more might be expected from even the late and. 
dilatory attention paid to this subject, if a proper plan were 
pursued. But, though so many volumes have been written 
upon it, and several of them with considerable ability, yet 
no complete code hag hitherto been published; nor has any 
permanent standard been made known. ‘The consequence 
of which is, that people do not know where to go. It is 
impossible for them to peruse the many hundred volumes 
which have been written on the subjects of health and 
longevity, or to judge in what respects the doctrines, there- 
in suggested, are applicable to their own partitular case. If 
a collection were made, (which is the object of the present 
undertaking), of all the facts and observations the most es- 
sential for the preservation of health, more especially if 
these were condensed within a reasonable compass, it would 
then be in the power of each individual, to adopt those 
rules which were suited to his particular situation, and to 
ascertain how far they were likely to be effectual. 

3. The means of preserving health, and attaining longe- 
vity, has not hitherto been made the peculiar study of the 
physician. Few of them have collected the books necessary 
to make themselves masters of that interesting stibject, at 
least to the extent that might be necessary 3 nof are they, in 
general, to be met with in public libraries. The means of 
preserving health is nowhere taught, as a separate and most 
important branch of the medical art. Indeed, a professor-' 
ship ought to be erected, for the special purpose of making 
these rules known; not only to young physicians; but to 


youth 


_ * Tf we are to live wisely, says a great philosopher (Adam Ferguson), 
-for the sake of longevity, our system is doubly fortunate ; the end is 
good, and the means are better. Even if we misa the end, we are happy 
in usuig the means. 
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youth in general. An attention to health, which ought, it 
has been justly remarked, to be a primary object in the 
education of children, is seldom considered as even a se- 
condary one; while trifling accomplishments, of little im- 
portance in the pursuits of life, generally engross the atten- 
tion of father, son, master, and scholar *. 

4. When people get into a debilitated state, they are too 
apt, either to rely on their own skill+, or to fly for relief 
to ignorant and presumptuous quacks, instead of trusting 
to the counsels of men of reputation and of experience in 
the medical profession. What can be more preposterous ? 
Can any thing be expected from such folly, excepting the 
prolongation of disease, or a speedy dissolution: If the 
ablest physicians find it difficult to relieve their patients, 
when they see them daily, and can watch over the whole 
progress of the disease ; how can these ignorant and bold 
pretenders cure a variety of disorders, by the same medi- 
cine, in the same dose, in thousands of individuals, whom 
they never saw, and whose ages, constitutions, complaints, 
situations in life, &c. are so widely different from each 
other? Medicine has been compared to a lottery, with a 
moderate number of prizes, even where the tickets are sold 
under legal authority ; but in the case of quacks, it is a 
lottery where there is hardly a prize, and where, if one be 
obtained, it is not worth the asking after. 

Some represent rules as troublesome; and account all 
persons as miserable, who live according to any regular 
system, or attend to such directions as have been recom- 
mended to them for the preservation of their health. But 
they will not take into their consideration, that, by prac- 

tice 


* Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. V. p. $12. 

+ .We learn from Paulus Jovius, that Alexander (Jerome) a celebrated 
Car dinal, who died anno 1542, ruined his health by the over care he took 
of it, being a very bad physician to himself, and making use of too many 
unnecessary medicines. He enjoyed,” says Jovius, “ the purple five 
years, and would undoubtedly have arrived at a good old age, if he had 
not, through too great solicitude to preserve his health, proved a mad 
and unsuccessful physician to himself, and pet le his entrails by im- 
proper medicines.”” Paul. Jovius, Eleg. c. 98. p. 231. See Bayle’s Dict. 
voce Alexander (Jerome). 

The Italian Noble, who wrote the fnew epitaph, fell a sacrifice 
also to his own imprudence.—I was w ell—Would be better—Took 
physic—Died.—=Stavo ben—Ma per star meglio——Sto quis 
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tice and habit, the observance of rules becomes quite easy 
and familiar, and is attended with no trouble or inconveni- 
ence ; nay, there is a pleasure, arising from the occupation 
which it furnishes to the mind, besides the advantages de- 
rived by the person. 

But though a proper attention to health is certainly to be 
recommended *, yet that, like every thing else, may be car- 
ried to an duieniee ; and, as a recent author has justly ob- 
served, a fancied want of health, and a too solicitous atten- 
tion to personal welfare, is one of the refinements of a lux- 
urious age, when, by the diffusion of wealth, all apprehen- 
sions respecting the immediate means of subsistence, are 
removed from a considerable part of the community +. 

13 Hence 


* There is hardly any paradox that has not been defended by some 
ingenious men; and, in some instances, they have actually convinced 
themselves of its truth. The celebrated Pascal, for instance, maintained 
the advantage of having a feeble constitution. He was accustomed to 
say, that he knew the danger of health, and the advantage of sickness ; 
and when the people about him were afflicted to see him suffer so mucha 
pain, he cried, “ Do not pity me; sickness is the natural state of Chris- 
“ tians, because they are then as they ought always to be, viz. in a suffer- 
*¢ ing condition; deprived of every blessing, and the several pleasures of 
“ the senses ; free from all passions, which disturb us during the whole 
“ course of our lives; void of ambition and avarice, and waiting con- 
“ tinually for death. Ought not Christians to spend their lives in this 
“manner? And is it not a great happiness: for a man to find himself, 

through necessity, in the state in qwhich he is under an obligation to be ; z 
“ and that all he has to do is, to submit himself humbly and peaceably ? 
“ For this reason, all I desire to do is, to beseech God to grant me that 
grace.”? Such was the temper with which he sufiered all his evils *. 

The celebrated Mrs Rowe entertained similar sentiments. When any 
of her aequaintance expressed to her the joy they felt at seeing her look 
so well, and possessed of so mauch health that it seemed to promise many 
years to come, she was wont to reply, “ That it was the same as telling 
“‘ a slave his fetters were liké to be lasting ; or complimenting him on 
“ the strength ‘of the walls of kis dungeon.’ It is less to be wondered, 
therefore, that a modern author should undertake to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of a feeble constitution +. 

* M. Perior, Vie de Pascal, p. 44. 

+ Les Avantages d’une Constitution Foible, par Fouquier de Mais- 
semy, 8vo. Paris, 1802. La nature en refusant a Vhomme foible une 
vigueur dangereuse, lui a épargné une foule de maux. Elle a adoucé 
ceux qu’elle ne pouvoit lui épargner. Elle a reculé les bornes de sa vie, 
et elle l’a elevé audessus des autres hommes, autant par la perfection de 
ses sens, que par ses qualités morales.—Que lui faut-il de plus? Recon- 

nditre les avantages qui lui procure sa foiblesse. Je vais les demontrer. 

+ Buchan’s Practical Treatise on Sea-Bathing, Preface, p. 5. 
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Hence the multitudes of hypochondriac and nervous peos 
ple, who fill all the different watering places in the king- 
dom, whose complaints are commonly groundless, and who, 
by wishing to cure imaginary illness, often make them- 
selves actually sick. ‘To persons of that description, nets 
ther this, nor vate other medical work, can be of any ser- 
vice. 

It may be said, that to lay down rules for the preserva- 
tion of health, is a task which properly belongs to the me- 
dical ptofession, whose exclusive right it is to discuss such 
subjects. But why should that be the case? With the 
curing of disease it is not intended to meddle. That is the 
proper province of the physician. ‘The preservation of 
health, however, and the prevention of disease, is a kind of 
neutral ground, between the several branches of medicine, 
and the common sense and daily observation of well in- 
formed men, and of course is open to every one. 

Having premised these general observations, we shall 
now proceed to explain the rules which seem most essen- 
tial for the preservation of health, under the general heads 
specified in the plan of the work already given *; and shail 
endeavour, not merely to state the rules, but also to assign 
the gencias grounds on which ney are respectively founded. 


- PART 


» See p. 22. 
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CHAP. I. 
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ON THE NATURE OF AIR, ITS IMPORTANCE FOR THE PRESERVA« 
TION OF HEALTH AND ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


Tae atmosphere, or that thin and subtile fluid by which 
this globe is surrounded, is perhaps the most extraordinary 
production in nature. 

Though seemingly simple, yet it is a body composed of 
various substances, materially differing from each other’: 
though, to all appearance, light and buoyant, yet it pos- 
sesses a considerable degree of weight or specific gravity: 
and, though nothing can apparently be more unsubstan- 
tial, yet neither animal nor vegetable life can subsist with- 
out it. , 

In treating of this extensive subject, in so far as the 
same is, in any degree, connected with our present inquiries, 
we propose to consider, 1. The nature of the atmosphere 
in general, and the substances of which it consists. 2. Its 
transparency, weight, and the other mechanical properties 
which it possesses. 3. The qualities by which it is dis- 
tinguished. 4. The circumstances which render breathing 
er respiration necessary for the sustenance of life; and, 
5. The rules which ought to be observed as connected with 
that important function. 


1. NATURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Ir is to modern chemistry that we are indebted for any 
accurate knowledge of the nature of the atmosphere, and of 
the most essential substances of which it consists, Accord- 
ing to the latest discoveries upon that subject, it is com- 

14 posed, 
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posed, 1. Of respirable air. 2. Of a certain proportion of 
water. 9%. Of carbonic acid gas; and, 4. Of various other 
substances with which it is not uniformly, but only occa- 
sionally mixed. | 

1. Respirable air forms by far the principal bulk or 
volume of the atmosphere ; a matter of indispensable ne- 
cessity, considering not only its great importance to ani- 
mal and vegetable life, but its vast and perpetual con- 
sumption. ‘The total quantity of air with which the globe 
is surrounded, weighs, according to calculation, about 
11,911,163,227,258,181,818 lib. avoirdupois, about 98 
parts of which consist of respirable air *. 

*\ The air we breathe has, till of late, been always account- 
-ed a simple element ; but modern experiments have prov~ 
ed, that not only it is a compound body, but have also as- 
gertained the two substances of which it consists ; namely, 
1. Pure or vital air; without which no animal can live, 
and which is also essential for vegetable life and for com- 
bustion; and, 2. Impure or mephitic air; for no animal 
or vegetable can live in it. The first is called, in the new 
chemical nomenclature, oxygen, or oxygen gas ; and the se= 
cond, azote, or azotic gas +. 

Oxygen gas, or pure air, is that part of the atmosphere 
which is essential for supporting flame, and animal and ve- 
getable life. If the whole atmosphere, however, consisted 
of so pure and stimulating a substance, animals, as at present 
constituted, could not long survive in it}. Hence it is ne- 
cessary that it should be diluted with a much greater pro- 
portion of azotic gas, to make it answer the purposes of 
respiration. ‘Indeed, it has been found by experiment, that 
animals confined in oxygen gas, die before the whole oxy- 
gen is exhausted, and much sooner than when confined in 

| nero ray apy» the 


* Thomson’s Chemistry, 2d edit. Vol. III. p. 296. 

It is certainly more distinct to make air the generic term, and to 
give the fluid substances, of which it consists, the name of gases. Oxy- 
gen is literally: the substance which produces acids, from cZvs, sharp or 
acid, and yeweua, to beget; azote, on the other hand, or the air which 
false away life, is derived from the Greek privative particle a,:and Jun, 
ife. 

_t See Davy’s Researches, &c. p. 453; also, Thornton’s Philosophy 
of Medicine, Vol. I. p. 433, where it is stated, that, in the use of vital 
air, the physician possesses a very powerful means of restoring health. 
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the same bulk of atmospheric air. The proportion of these 
gases varies, accordingly, as they are measured or weighed, 
oxygen gas being heavier than azotic, in the proportion of 
125 to 115. 


Proportion of the two gases found in common air, according to 
measure or weight, in 100 parts. 


By Measure. By Weight. 
Oxygen Gas, - 21 24 
Azotic Gas, * - ri) | Ad6 
100 100 *. 


It is to be observed, that, in all situations or parts of the 
globe, atmospheric air contains nearly the same proportions 
of these two gases or elastic fluids, mixed with other sub- 
stances. 

2. A certain portion of water is uniformly mixed with 
common air. ‘The clouds and fogs which float in the at- 
mosphere, and the rain and dew which fall from it, prove 
this beyond a doubt +. Nay, when the atmosphere seems 
to be perfectly dry and transparent, water may be extracted 
from it by a variety of substances. Water, however, is not. 
an ingredient essential for the existence of air in an elastic 
form, though a certain portion of it 1s necessary to render 
it fit to answer the different purposes for which it was in- 

tended, 


* Mr Cavendish, more than twenty years ago, determined the quantity 
of oxygen in the atmosphere to be nearly one-fifth. By experiments 
made in 1799, with considerable care, upon specimens of air collected at 
Bristol, Clifton Hill, on the Severn, and some brought from the sea, near 
the coast of Guinea, Mr Davy had similar results; the proportion was 
the same in all, 21-100ths; and, with this estimation, the accounts of 
Humboldt and Gay Lussac, lately published, exactly coincide. They 
are inclined to think, that the proportion is, 


Oxygen, 0.210 
Azote, 0.786 
Carbonic acid, 0.004 

1.000 


If there exists any hydrogen, it does not exceed 0.003. See Journal 
de Physique, de Chimie, &c. Tome LX. p. 99. An 1805. 

T The manner in which the air obtains a sufficient quantity of moisture 
by means of evaporation, which afterwards falls on the surface of the 
earth in the shape of rain, is one of the most important subjects in na- 
tural philosophy. It is well explained, in so far as experiments have 
hitherto been carried, in Thomson’s Chemistry, Vol. III. p. 363, 364. 
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tended, since very dry air is found to be extremely injuri- 
ous to animal economy. ‘The proportion of water varies 
from 3, to yi, part of the atmosphere; but in some cases, 
as in foggy Weather, it must be much more. It may here 
be proper to observe, that the circulation of water, by be- 
ing first drawn up into the air in a state of vapour, then 
formed into clouds, and again thrown upon the earth in the 
shape of rain, is one of the most important and most bene- 
ficial operations of nature, without which neither ani- 
mals nor vegetables could exist *. Indeed, if it were not 
for this constant circulation of water, the upper parts of 
our globe would be too arid, and the inferior too moist, for 
the purposes of nature. 

3. That singular fluid, known under the name of carbonic 
acid gas, is uniformly an ingredient of the atmosphere, at 
the greatest peignt hitherto accessible to man. ‘The aver- 
age proportion is ;45 part of the whole atmosphere, but it 
is often accumulated in much greater quantities, more es- 
pecially in crowded rooms; for this fluid is perpetually 
. forming in the bodies of men and other animals, and con- 
stantly 


* Jt appears from Dr Hale’s Experiments, and Bishop Watson’s Che- 
mical Essays, that vast quantities of water are continually discharged into 
the air by evaporation; and that the evaporation from the Mediterranean 
Sea alone, is sufficient to yield all the water of the rivers which run into 
it. Evaporation answers various important purposes :—1I. The surface of 
the earth is thereby freed from superfluous moisture, and rendered fitter 
for producing those articles which are necessary for the sustenance of 
terrestrial animals. 2. In its ascent it purifies the air, and prevents too 
much dryness, which is unfavourable to health. 3. When it descends in 
the shape of rain, the air is also improved; for the rain brings down to 
the surface of the earth, all earthy and saline particles that it meets 
with, and thus promotes vegetation ; and, lastly, this perpetual circula- 
tion of water, promotes, in the highest degree, all the most beneficial 
purposes of nature. By it vegetables are furnished with an article essen- 
tial for their growth, and animals with a liquid necessary for their ex- 
istence; and in various other respects, as for canals, driving machinery, 
&c. of the greatest utility. Let us consider, for a moment, what would 
be the consequence if this cir culation of water did not take place. ‘The 
-Tivers run into the sea, where their waters would become salt, and unfit 
for the purposes of drinking ; and, without the circulation of water, as it 

now takes place, they would soon be exhausted. If attempts were made 
to stop them, the water, unless retained in large quantities, would 
become corrupt and noxious, whereas, by the circulation above de- 
scribed, a never failing source of pure water is provided by nature for 
the use of man. 
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stantly expelled by the lungs. As this gas, in any quantity, 
is noxious to animals, and, if permitted to accumulate, 
would extinguish all inflammation, it would soon render 
the globe uninhabitable were it suffered to increase. But 
this gas is fortunately absorbed by vegetables, as rapidly as 
it is formed; and, by a beautiful arrangement, the same 
article that is injurious to animal life, becomes the life of 
vegetation. 

This, however, is a point so immediately connected with 
health, that it requires a more particular explanation. 

The leaves of trees, it is well known, are essential for 
their nourishment and growth. By them a plant may either 
obtain food, or the food, which it otherwise obtains, may 
be improved in its properties. It is dithcult to ascertain 
which is the case, in regard to the substances imbibed by 
leaves. 

Among these substances, that of carbonic acid gas is un- 
questionably the most important. This gas, which by many 
is known under the name of fixed air, consists of carbon, or 
the basis of charcoal, and oxygen, or pure air. It is absorbed 
by the leaves during the day, and decomposed by the light 
and heat of the atmosphere. ‘The carbon is retained, the 
accumulation of which occasions that quantity of charcoal 
with which trees abound; and the oxygen, or pure air, to- 
gether with any superabundant moisture in the sap, is ex+ 
haled. In the night time, on the contrary, vegetables ab- 
sorb the oxygen gas, and give out the carbonic acid. 

This hypothesis accounts for circumstances otherwise 
inexplicable. It explains, 1. Why the air in the day should 
be wholesomer than that of the night; and, 2. Why, in 
the night time, the air of a great city isin some degree 
less noxious than that of the country, being less infected 
with the carbonic acid, which, at that period, plants are 
perpetually exhaling. ieee it not for this circumstance, 
the late hours, so uusival in London, and other large towns 
and cities, would be more destructive to health than at 
present. 

4. In addition to common air, water, and carbonic acid, 
the atmosphere contains a variety of other substances, with 
which it is occasionally mixed. It may be proper briefly to 
enumerate them, which js all that the nature of this work 
will admit of. ‘They may be arranged under the following 

general 
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general heads: 1. Animal perspiration,—This is an article of 
great extent and importance. ‘The perspiration of a man is 
about 4. part of an inch of fluid matter, all over the surface of 
his body, every 24 hours*, and, consequently, would amount 
to one inch in 34,days. ‘The quantity, therefore, must be e- 
normous in a populous country, and where a number of ani- 
mals are maintained. 2. Vegetable perspirationn—Vhe exha- 
lation of vegetables must be very considerable, more espe- 
cially in warm weather. It is calculated, at a medium, to 
amount to a whole inch in 161 days during summer, and 
consequently, the air of summer must be very different from 
that of winter. As the fragrant and volatile spirits of all 
vegetables float in the atmosphere, they must have very 
sensible effects upon the health of the people. Spicy odours 
are smelt at a great distance from the countries where they 
grow. 3. Exhalations from the earth,—In hot weather, the 
perspiration of the earth is visible, more especially when 
land has been recently ploughed. 4. Hixhalations from the 
water,—Before a marshy country is drained, a peculiar 
substance, formerly called heavy inflammable air, and now 
carbureted hydrogen gas, arises spontaneously during hot 
weather, in considerable quantities, from the bottom of 
stagnant water, and infects the atmosphere, so as to occa- 
sion disease. 5. Mineral exhalations,—Sulphureous, and 
other mineral exhalations, arise from the earth in consider- 
able quantities ; and various fumes, of an oily, inflammable, 
noxious, and fetid nature, are emitted from the mines 
opened and wrought by the industry of man. Where 
this takes place in considerable quantities, it is highly per- 
nicious to health. Sometimes sulphurous vapours infect 
the vegetables, and render the grass unwholesome to the 
cattle that feed upon it. 6. Swoke,—It is well known that 
the smoke of chimney fires, and the fumes which are raised 
by all fires, whether natural or artificial, are diffused through- 
out the air, and make up a part of that atmospheric air in 
which we breathe. 7. Saline particles,—Another ingredi- 
ent of air consists of different saline particles, many of 
which are volatile, or soluble in air; and in other cases, 
the air either supplies salts as an ingredient, or produces 

them 


* Arbuthnot on Air, p. 11. 
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them as anagent*. 8. Dew,—This deposition from the 
air is not mere water, but a composition of all the watery, 
volatile, oily, and saline vapours which exhale from the 
earth or the sea. As long as they are kept dissolved by 
the heat of the sun they are not visible; but, during the 
cold of the night, they fall to the surface of the earth in 
considerable quantities, differing according to the nature of 
the soil or waters from which they have been originally ex- 
tracted+. 9. Dust,—Earth is another content of the air 3. 
in which it is mechanically suspended, principally by high 
winds : and the ashes of burning mountains are carried to 
great distances. 10. Contagious matter,—It is contended, by 
many authors, that, either from invisible insects, or from 
some of the substances above enumerated, the air acquires 
a noxious quality, which produces various disorders, some- 
times attacking the animal, sometimes the vegetable, king- 
dom only, and sometimes both {. ‘This is a point, however, 
which will afterwards require a more ample discussion. 
Lastly, Heat.—As this is an element which pervades all the 
universe, the atmosphere must contain its proportion of it {. 
Such is the nature of the atmosphere we breathe; yet, 
notwithstanding so heterogeneous a mixture, it is still pre- 
served in a wholesome state; though it must necessarily hap- 


pens 


* In the neighbourhood of the sea, in particular, the air must be full of 
saline substances. 

+ Dew, properly speaking, is that moisture which falls during the ab- 
sence of the sun, and without the necessary presence of clouds. As the 
solvent powers of air are always increased by increase of temperature, 
a greater quantity of all substances soluble in it are taken up during the 
day time, than the cold night air is capable of suspending, a portion of 
which must necessarily, therefore, be precipitated in the form of dew, 
water being the most abundant of them. 

{ Vegetables are more apt, than even animals, to be affected by these 
aerial attacks, having no means of escaping their influence. 

§ It is a beautiful circumstance tn the economy of nature, that the prin- 
cipal constituents of the atmosphere are found the same in alll places where 
there are means of circulation, and of the action of winds. The oxygen 
absorbed by animals, seems to be fully compensated by the production of 
this principle by vegetables. ‘The carbonic acid, given out in respira- 
tion and other processes, is absorbed and decomposed by plants ; a per- 
fect equilibrium is thus preserved ; and the great difference in the salu- 
brity of the air, observed in different spots, depends upon other causes 
than a difference between the proportions of the oxygen and azote; pro- 
bably on the relations of the air to heat, to moisture, and to the other 
ingredients in it aboye described, 
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pen, that the air of particular seasons of the year, of parti- 
cular places, or of countries in general, must differ mate- 
rially, in proportion to the mixture of the different ingre- 
dients above enumerated *. ‘The wholesomeness of air, 
however, and the advantages to be derived from it, must 
also depend upon the various properties which that pos- 


sesses. It will next be proper, therefore, to explain what. 


these are. 
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2. Or THE MECHANICAL AND OTHER USEFUL PROPERTIES 
OF THE ATMOSPHERE, AND THE EFFECTS THEREOF. 


THE properties of air, and the advantages resulting there- 
from, may be explained under the following general heads : 
It may .be considered as a substance, 1. ‘Transparent. 
2. Fluid, and easily divisible. 3. Heavy. 4. Perpetually 
in motion; and, 5. Elastic, and compressible. It will ap- 
i that, upon the possession of these properties, the 

ealth and comfort of human life must in a A great measure 


depend. 
. 


* As the atmosphere is liable to so many impurities, 1t may be. proper 
_to consider what means nature has adopted for restoring it to a wholes 
some state, and rendering it fit for the respiration of animals. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the principal means which contribute to that important pur- 
pose. 1. The ascent of vapours, which, it is supposed, must carry many 
salts and putrid particles with them, toa certain height in the atmosphere. 
2. The descont of vapours, in the shape of rain, snow, or hail, by which 
many impurities are brought back again to the surface ae the earth. 
8. Winds and hurricanes, by which the accumulation of all noxious ar« 
ticles in the air is prevented. 4. Explosions, by which inflammable air, 
and other noxious elastic fluids are destroyed. 5. Frosts, which stop the 
perspiration in the earth, and consequently, deprive the air of many 
noxious exhalations, with which otherwise it might abound. Hence it 
has been found by experience, that pestilential disorders, arising from 
such noxious ingredients in the air, have been stopped by frost: on the 
other hand, in thaws, the season often becomes extremely unhealthy, 
the perspiration of the earth being restored, and its exhalations becom- 
ing extremely copious. This is particularly the case when thaw is at- 
-tended with great heat, a circumstance which preceded the great plague 
in London. Frost also acts usefully, by diminishing animal and vege-~ 
table putrefaction, and diminishing the solvent powers of the air, so that 
many extraneous matters are precipitated from it. 6. The agitation of 
water, whether in great bodies or in running streams, by which many 
putrid particles are absorbed; and, lastly, Vegetation, by which the 

noxious 
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1. Transparent.—Uniless the air was a transparent body, 
we should lose all the advantages of light. Were it visible, 
we could not see other objects through it. What we see 
moving in a stream of light, let in by a small aperture into 
a room, is not air, but dust, and other bodies floating in 
it*. And though the sky, in clear weather, has a blue 
colour, yet it cannot be doubted that the air itself is alto- 
gether colourless and invisible. ‘The blue colour of the sky 
is occasioned bythe vapours which are always mixing with — 
the air, and which have the property of reflecting the blue 
rays of the sun more copiously than any other +. 
| &. Fluid, and easily divisible —Yhe fluidity of air is one of 
its most essential properties. ‘’his quality is absolutely 
essential to an element in which animals and vegetables 
grow; for neither could attain their proper shape, unless in 
a fluid, the pressure of which is equal upon every part of 
their surfaces.. The injury done to the human frame, by 
the constant pressure of any hard body, is well known 3 
and vegetables suffer in the same manner, when they are 
not entirely surrounded by that fluid in which they are 
destined to grow. 

Were not the air, in consequence of its fluidity, easily 
divisible, animals could not move in it; or, if they did, the 
labour would soon exhaust their strength, and they would 
perish by fatigue. Water is an element above 800 times 
denser than air; and, im consequence of that density, can 
admit, support, and press together, bodies of much larger 
dimensions than the atmosphere; but, in consequence of 
that density, no animal can pass through it, unless of a pe- 
culiar shape, calculated for perforating it with greater faci- 
lity; whereas air being more easily divisible, animals of 
various shapes can pass through it without difficulty ¢. 

i ‘ ; 3. 


noxious effects of respiration, combustion, and putrefaction, are counter- 
acted, and the atmosphere is constantly preserved in that state of purity, 


and of temperature, which is salutary both to animals and vegetables. 
See Arbuthnot on Air, &c. 


* Arbuthnot’s Essays on Air, p. I. 
i Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IIT. p. 298. 
It is owing, according to some authors, to the fluidity of air, and its 
being so easily divisible, that odours and other effluvia are propagated, 


and that sounds are so rapidly conveyed. But this cannot be admitted 
to the full extent. 
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8. Heavy.—TYhough as light as air is an expression madé 
use of in common conversation, yet there can be no doubt 
that it possesses considerable weight *; this appears from 
various experiments, but by none more distinctly than by 
the strong pressure upon the hand, when it is placed upon 
the mouth of a receiver, open at the top, in which a vacuum 
has been made by an air-pump. ‘Travellers, in ascending 
high mountains, feel the want of this pressure to which 

they have been accustomed in the valley ; for, as they as- 

cend, they experience a total lassitude from the dilation of 
their vessels ; and at last the blood begins to burst through 
the fine coats of the lungs, and they spit blood+.. The 
gravity or weight of the atmosphere accomplishes many 
useful purposes in nature; and, in particular, prevents the 
blood-vessels of animals, and the sap-vessels of plants, from 
being too much distended by that expansive power which 
has a perpetual tendency to swell them out. 

By means of this gravity, the atmosphere presses with 
great force upon all bodies, according to the extent of their 
surface. It has been calculated, that a middle sized man 
must sustain a weight of about 33,000 lib.; and by this 
enormous pressure, he would undoubtedly be crushed in a 
moment, if the pressure were not uniform, and if every part 
of the body were not filled with air, or some other elastic 
fluid, the spring of which is sufficient to counteract it tf. 
At the same time, it is to be observed, that a change of 
weather, or an alteration in the weight of the air, which is 
speedily ascertained by the common barometer, does affect 
the health of the human species, more especially those who 
are in a delicate state §. , 

As 


-* Sir George Shuckburgh has fixed the specific gravity of air to that 
of water, as I to 814. 

+ Thornton’s Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. I. p. 322. 

{ Since the internal spring is able to resist ‘so great a pressure, it must 
be equal to it, and would infallibly tear the body to pieces if the air were 
much lighter. Even when its weight is but little diminished, inconveni- 
ences are felt from it. 

§ The ancients, it is said, were, in 4 great measure, unacquainted with 
the fact that the air is a ponderous body; and many of them considered 
it as a substance endowed with absolute levity. See Gregory’s Economy 
of Nature, Vol. I. p.425, 426. It is surprismg, however, that the flight 
of birds, more especially those of the larger sorts, and even the power of 
the wind, did not convince them that the air, notwithstanding its light 
Appearance, was possessed of a considerable degree of weight or gravity. 
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4. Perpetually in motion.—A fluid easily divisible, and It- 
able to perpetual agitations, though possessed of consider- 
able weight, must be constantly in motion. Heat or cold, 
the influence of the morning sun, or the:return of night, 
rain descending from the clouds, or any other body moving 
through it, all tend to promote the circulation of this useful 
fluid. That is a fortunate circumstance, for the more a fluid 
of so heterogeneous a nature is driven about, the better, 
otherwise, it might become corrupt, and unfit for respira- 
tion. aaa 

It is owing to its weight and mobility, that the air is so 
highly serviceable to the human species, in other respects 
besides respirations Among other great effects resulting 
from those properties, to them may be attributed the ad- . 
vantages of navigation,:by whicn the widest seas, instead 
of being an obstacle, facilitate, in fact, the intercourse of 
mankind. ‘This arises from the force which the air attains 
when collected by a spreading and impervious sail, though 
it is easily divisible, when any thin or sharp body passes 
through it. By means of the strength or power of the air 
also, many useful machines are enabled to perform very 
important services to mankind. 

5. Elastic and compressible—One of the most important 
properties of air is its elasticity, by means of which, if 
compressed; it immediately dilates itself when the pressure 
is removed ; owing to that property also, it is always ex- 
panding itself wherever there is a vacuum to which it can 
have access. Hence, the air is able to insinuate itself into 
all places where such a substance is necessary, even to the 
bottom of the deepest mines, and throughout all the wind- 
ings thereof *. If air were not elastic, when its particles 
are pressed forcibly together, it would be fotmed into a 
hard body like snow. On the contrary, it preserves its 
elasticity, though retained in a compressed state, (for 
instance, in a common air-gun), for any length of time. 
Some philosophers contend, that the spring of the air may 

, be 


_* It is said, that, owing to the windings of some of the coal mines at 
Newcastle, the air must penetrate several hundred miles under ground. It 
would be right to have this air analyzed, to see in what respect it differs 
from atmospheric air. It is a necessary consequence of the law-of gravi- 
tation, that every cavity of the earth must be filled, either with water or 
gome elastic fhud. 
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be so disturbed by violent pressure, a5 to require some 
time to recover its natural tone; and Dr Hales would in- 
fer, from a number of experiments, that the elasticity of the 
air might be actually destroyed. But other authors have 
proved, that the expansive projective force of the air has 
been preserved for many years to its original extent *. 

Elasticity necessarily implies in it compressibility ; and, 
mdeed, the common air-gun sufficiently proves that air can 
be eendanhed: and that to a considerable degree; but the 
celebrated Dy Halley asserts, that no force whatever is able 
to reduce air, into a space 800 times less than that which 
it naturally possesses on the surface of our earth. It is 
owing to this property in the air, that it necessarily be- 
comes more compressed, and has more density, in low val- 
leys than upon high mountains, a circumstance by some 
accounted rather in favour of respiration ; and, in fact, 
many individuals find, that they breathe more freely in a 
heavy, than in a light atmosphere. 

It is calculated that the air we breathe, near the surface 
of the earth, is compressed, by the weight of the super- 
incumbent column of the atmosphere, into at least the 
13,679th part of the space it should possess zm vacuo. - By 
art, however, it is eapable of being condensed to a still 
greater extent. 

Besides these properties, which belong to the mass of the 
atmosphere in general, there are various effects, resulting 
from the powers of the different ingredients of which it is 
composed, which are of a chemical nature. Indeed, the air 
is a principal agent in the decomposition of the bodies, and 
in all the chemical changes on the surface of the globe. 
‘Thus, it possesses a power of dissolving bodies, of form- 
ing with them new compounds, or of converting them 
again into earth, by which means nuisances are not only 
removed, but become useful as sources of fertility. It also 
volatilizes fixed bodies, as salt ; for that substance may be 
entirely evaporated into air, if exposed in a place replete 
with acid vapours. Its other properties, as hxing volatile 
bodies, and bringing quiescent bodies into action, it is not 

necessary 


-™ Roberval having let his air-gun remain charged for the space of six- 
teen years, found, on discharging it, that the air’s elastic force was not 
at all abated. See Hist. de l’Academ. Royale, 1695, p. 368. 
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nécessary now to enter into, having no particular con- 
flexion with our present inquiries. 


3, OF THE QUALITIES OF THE AIR. 


THE qualities of the air depend on its being hot or cold, 
dry or moist, light or heavy, inland or maritime; and it is 
well known what important effects these various circum- 
stances produce on the health of the human body. 

1. Hot air—The effects of hot air will be easily under- 
stood, if we consider for a moment that the air quickly re- 
duces to its own temperature those bodies which it sur- 
rounds or pénetrates*. When we see, indeed, after the 
colds of winter, how rapidly the heat of summer revives all 
nature, makes the plants to grow, the trees to blossom, and 
every other animal to rejoice, we cannot suppose that man 
should be the only exception. But its principal effects, in 
regard to the human species, result from this, that the 
quantity of perspiration, sensible and insensible, is, in a 
great measure, regulated by the degree of heat applied to 
the human body +. It is supposed, that in England, per- 
spiration scarcely equals all the other excretions, though in 
summer it is nearly double to that of winter; whereas, in 
the air of Padua, during the whole year, the perspiration is, 
to the other excretions, as 5 to 3, and in other countries it 
is probably still greater. _ 

The heat in the atmosphere, the most congenial to the 
human frame, is from 50 to 70 of Fahrenheit : That tem- 
perature has generally been considered by physicians as 
the most favourable to health; and it is this scale of tem- 
perature, which has generally prevailed in the countries 
most famed for intellectual exertion and strength, both of 
body and mind. When that proportion is much exceeded, 
the fibres are lengthened and relaxed, and hence proceeds 
the sensation of faintishness and debility in a hot day. . To 
prove the effects of heat on animals, the celebrated Boer- 
haave put a sparrow and a dog into a sugar-baker’s drying 
room, where the air was heated to 146, or 54° beyond that 
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* Valangin on Diet, &c. p. 204 
+ Arbuthnot on Arr, p. 50. 
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of the human body *. ‘The sparrow died in two minutes, 
and the dog in 28+. It is believed that men cannot live 
long in an air hotter than their own bodies, which in adult 
persons is calculated at 98°, and in children at 90° . 

When the air is extremely hot, by promoting perspira- 
tion, it dissipates the thinner, watery, and volatile parts of 
the blood; and, by thickening that source of nourishment 
and life, lays a foundation for many disorders, more espe- 
cially fevers, of a bilious, putrid, ardent, and malignant 
nature. Hence, an extreme hot climate is far from being 
wholesome. 

_ 2. Cold air.—It is evident that cold must have effects on 
the human body directly opposite to those of heat. Cold 
air braces the fibres, not only by its condensing quality, 
but by rendering the air drier ; and as the bulk of all bo- 
dies is diminished by cold, hence it necessarily follows, 
that, in cold weather, all animals should become of less di- 
mensions than in hot. By bracing the fibres also, and more 
strongly condensing the fluids, it produces that strength 
and activity which is so sensibly felt in clear frosty wea- 
ther §. On the other hand, by contracting the fibres of 
the skin, and cooling the blood too much in those vessels 
which are exposed to the air, some of the grosser parts, and 
most acrid or saline particles of the perspirable matter, 
which would evaporate in warm weather, are retained in 
cold, and produce coughs, scurvys, and other disorders to 
miuch cold couniries are liable. It 1s strongly in their fa- 
vour, however, that such countries are much more fre- 
quently affected by wind, than the hot, by which the air is 
greatly purified. 

3. Moist ar —Where the air is saturated by moisture, 
it is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome |. When accom- 


panied 


Se, Arourano: on Air, p- 46. The heat was calculated according 
to Hales’s thermometer. 

+ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 49. 

} ‘The experiments of Blagden and his friends were made in rooms 
above the boiling temperature ; a girl has gone into a baker’s oven near- 
ly 400°. 

§ Cold air, in most people, also increases the appetite. It is remark- 
able, j in the history of such as per ished by cold in northern countries, that 
they kept their appetite to the last. Arbuthnot on Air, p. 209. 

| Hippocrates of old observed, that the Phasians were tall, soft, bloat- 


ed, 
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panied by cold, it is unfavourable to health, as is often 
fatally experienced by delicate people, during the fogs of 
London and Paris; but, when it 1s accompanied by hot 
weather, it is still more prejudicial. Hence the great mor- 
tality, during the hot season, at Batavia, and some of the 
West India islands. 

4. Dry air.—When the air is dry, it contains a number 
_of saline and other particles, which, by rain or moisture, 
might have been carried down to the surface of the earth. 
It also imbibes animal and vegetable efluvia, which must 
have a considerable influence on the body. By great dry- 
ness in the air, the very texture and situation of the pores 
of the skin may be altered. A Gry air, if not too warm, is 
both agreeable and healthy; but, when accompanied with 
great heat, is attended with the most fatal consequences, 
both to animals and vegetables+. Even in England, it has 
been observed, that extreme dry seasons have been found 
more dangerous to human bodies than wet t. 

5. Light air.—It is found by experience, that the light- 
ness of air, on the tops of high mountains, is unfavourable 

Bad to 


ed, and pale, on account of the excessive moisture of the air they breathe; 
their country being marshy, hot, watery, woody, and subject to violent 
showers at all seasons. ‘he mortality, however, is in general greater in 
cold, than in mild and moist winters, particularly among old people. 

+ See the description of the Harmatan and the Sirocco in Gregory’s 
Economy of “Nature, Vol. I. p. 477, 478, &c. In Egypt, during a cer- 
tain period of summer, the het winds blow, called by the inhabitants 
campsin, from their continuance for 50 days, though they have no deter- 
mined time, but last sometimes more than three months. ‘The inhabi- 
tants, during the campsin, liye under ground. Arbuthnot on Air. 

{ See Arbuthnot on Air, p. 183. Great droughts, he observes, have 
always been found noxious to the human body. Previous to the destruc- 
tive epidemical distempers which took place in the latter end of the year 
1732, and beginning of 1733, there was a great drought in England, and 
in the greatest part of Eyrope, which ultimately proved extremely fatal to 
all the places affected by it. Great droughts exert their effects after the | 
surface of the earth is again opened by moisture, and the perspiration of 
the ground, which was long suppressed, is suddenly restored. It is pro- 
bable that the earth then emits several new effluvia, hurtful to human bo- 
dies ; and this appeared to be the case, by the thick and stinking fogs 
which succeeded the rain that had fallen before. See Arbuthnot on Air, 
p- 194,199. Dr Bisset remarks, that the inhabitants of places on the sea 
coast, are less subject to those diseases which generally result from an ex- 
ceeding hot and dry summer, than those of inland towns. Essay on the 
Medical Constitution of Great Britain, p. 3. This is a circumstance 
much in favour of maritime situations. =~ sit iy 
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to respiration, Persons in these elevated situations are 
obliged to take breath oftener than in the lower regions 5 
and are sometimes so violently affected as to throw up 
blood, by the straining which the rarity of the atmosphere 
occasions *, A certain portion of the pressure of the at- 
mosphere being taken off the veins or blood-vessels, they 
expand and swell, by which a shortness of breath, and a 
spitting of blood are occasioned +. When fermented li 
quors are carried in bottles to that height, the air contained 
in the liquor, rarifies as much as the air without, by which 
means the bottles are burst. But though light air, when 
carried to an extreme, is so certainly prejudicial, yet, in 
certain cases, it may be of use; and the air of mountains, 
and of mountainous districts, may be of service in several 
disorders, though it will never probably be found so essen- 
tial to health, that the plan of taking aerial voyages, meres 


ly 


* Derham’s Physico-Theology, Vol. 2 Pe Lt. 

Lord Bacon (Nov. Organ. Scient. lib. 2 2. apho. 12.) says, when they 
mounted to the top of Olympus, the air was so thin that they were oblig- 
ed to hold sponges dipped in vinegar and water to their noses and mouths. 
Also, that the air on the top of ‘Teneriffe is so sharp, as to cause violent 
pains in the eyes; and so thin and light, as to make many vomit. 

‘The air on one very high mountain of Peru, accerding to d’ Acosta, is 
mortal at the first blast; and, by its coldness, dead bodies are preserved 
from putrefaction. Atthe top. af one of these Peruvian mountains, which 
probably are the highest in the world, he and his company were seized 
with bilious vomitings, perhaps from the thinness as well as coldness of 
the air.—Arbuthnot on Air, p. 81. But these assertions by Acosta seem 
tobe greatly exaggerated. Humboldt has lately ascended one of the peaks 
of the Andes, more than 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. De Saus- 
sure, in his “ Voyages dans les Alpes,” has given the best and most aceu- 
rate account of highly rarified air, the effects of which he experienced, to 
their greatest extent, on Mont Blanc. ‘They were exceedingly disagree- 
able, but not terrible. — eon 

+ In a recent publication this doctrine is controverted. ios ie of 
accustomed and appropriate stimuli, rather than diminution of atmosphe- 
ric pressure, it is contended, ought to be regarded as the direct occasion 


of those peculiar affections ef the respiratory organs, and other parts ot, 


beg system, as related by those who have ascended lofty mountains ; ; and 

aussure himself remarks, that, however elevated the situation, yet in a 
diitke of repose, these symptoms vanished. See Dr Reid’s Treatise on the 
Crgin and Progress, ‘Prevention and Trea atment, of Consumption, one 
vol. octavo, printed at London 1806. But however i ingenious this obser- 
vation may be, it still appears, that, where there is any exertion in elevat- 
oo situations, the lungs will be affected more than the sa ame exertion 


wld occasion in a ew er region. 
a 
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ly for the purpose of breathing purer air, will ever be actu- 
ally carried into effect *. ; 

6. Heavy air.—Air in some measure compressed, or ra- 
ther heavy, is not unfavourable tothe human frame. When 
it is of too light and subtile a nature, though it may be cal- 
culated for the eagle, and other descriptions of birds, yet it 
does not agree with the constitution of man. It appears, 
by authentic experiments, that animals live longer, when 
breathing a like quantity of compressed, than uncompress- 
ed air; and the weight of the atmosphere compresses the 
air in valleys and champaign countries, and, consequently, 
renders such air better calculated to support great numbers 
of inhabitants. It must also contain, for its bulk, a greater 
quantity of oxygen or vital air. 

7. Inland air—The air of inland districts must have 
qualities very different from those on the sea coast. In 
the interior parts of a country, the alr must partake much 
of the qualities of the soil and of its productions. Much, 
also, must depend upon the state of its cultivation. Even 
countries naturally unwholesome, if cleared of wood, and 
rendered fertile, become immediately healthy. It is also 
to be observed, that the central countries of great conti- 
nents are colder than those that have the seaair. Moscow, 
in the same latitude with Edinburgh, is much coldert. 

8. Maritime air.—The nature of the air at sea is, in va- 
rious respects, very different from that which is to be met 
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* See this plan hinted at in Struve’s Asthenology, translated by John- 
ston, p. 346. 

+ It is of great importance that the air shouldbe of a due gravity and 
elasticity, that it may distend the lungs sufficiently ; for, however stronger 
constitutions can bear either an increased or duminished weight of the air, 
and can live on the tops of the highest mountains, or in the bottom of the 
lowest valleys, yet the sick, weak, and the valetudinary cannot bear it ; 
the latter require more elevated, the former more’ depressed, situations, as 
the column of the incumbent air is lighter or heavier. Short’s Observa~ 
tions on Bills of Mortality, p. 420. 

{ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 78. 

Strother, in his Essays on Sickness and Health, p. 26, contends, that 
the midland counties in England are the most healthy, and less subject to 
@ variety of weather. He observes, that where the easterly or westerly 

‘winds give rains in abundance to the coasts, yet the middle way, between 
sea and sea, has then been calm and dry: the clouds brought from either 
sea, drop before they come midway. ‘The accounts which are geen of 
the ajr ox Cheltenham seem to justify these observations.  * 
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with in the inland parts of the country. 1. Sea air is more 
humid, owing to the great quantity of vapour which is con- 
stantly evaporating from the surface of such an extent of 
water. 2. The air at sea'is more frequently agitated, and 
storms are more violent, and continue longer there than at 
land*, 3. Inthe same country, the air is found of very dif- 
ferent temperatures, in regard to heat and cold, and pos- 
sessing very different qualities; but at sea, the air is more 
wailonns and less susceptible a Maar ks 4. The air at sea 
never stagnates, having no impediments to its course, from 
mountains, hills, or forests, and being continually agitated 
by winds, currents, and the constant flux and reflux of the 
tides. 5. Sea air is warmer, more especially in the extreme 
cold of winter, than the air which is incumbent on the 
earth: Indeed, were it not for that circumstance, sailors 
could not, except with the greatest hazard, bear to be so 
often wet as they are +. 6. A portion of sea salt must al- 
so be raised by the spray, and perhaps by the vapour of the 
sea, which. is likely to be attended rather with beneficial 
effects than otherwise{. 7.' Sea air, also, 1s not liable, as 
land air, to be deterrorated by the putrefaction of animal 
and of vegetable substances, the respiration of animals, the 
support of combustion, and exhalations of all descriptions. 
Such are the various sorts of atmospheric air, and the 
general qualities of each. It is proper, however, to observe, 
that _by custom §, men may be reconciled to different sorts 
of air 5 and that there is no animal so capable of being made 
indigenous 


* Tn the British Encyclopedia, voce Aerology, p. 156, it is stated, that 
Dr Dobson of Liverpool found sea water contained air superior in quality 
to that of the atmosphere. Here the utility of sea voyages to invalids’ 
may arise. Arbuthnot, on the other hand, contends, that were it not for 
constant winds, which blow off the coat of vapours which invests the 
ocean, sea air would be intolerable to human bodies. On Air, p. 70. 

+ It is the saline matter in sea water that makes getting wet with it 
inoffensive. When seamen are exposed to rain at sea, they are apt to 
catch cold. i 

t These particulars are more fully explained in a valuable wos entit- 
led, The Use of Sea Voyages in Medicine, by Ebenezer sig pee M. D. 
one vol. octavo. London 1757. 

§ The effects of custom, in regard to air, cannot be more srddply eX 
emplified than by this singular circumstance, that a mouse or a duck, ac~ 
customed to an exhausted receiver, can bear it longer than a’fresh-one, 
so much are all animals the children of custom. Arbuthnot on Air, 
p. 97. Philos. ‘Transactions, abridged by Louth, p. 229, 230. 
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indigenous to so many various climates. Generally speak- 
ing, the animals of warm countries cannot subsist in cold. 
African animals can hardly endure the coldness of the open 
air of England, which is too warm for rein-deer; yet man 


can subsist on air, from under the line, to perhaps 77 de- 


grees of latitude. What makes the difference between 
mankind and other animals, is, that man is assisted by many 
contrivances of art to bearextremities. Brutes, left to their 
own choice, as far as they can procure their ends by local 
motion, chuse the countries and climates most adapted to 
their constitutions ; and so perhaps would a human crea- 
ture, if he were left to his own inclination; but he is in so- 
ciety and under government, and subject to passions, to 
which he sacrificeth the greatest blessings of health, and 
life itself *. 

Besides atmospheric air, a variety of elastic fluids, resem- 
bling, in various respects, that substance, have been dis- 
covered by modern chemists. The nature and properties, 
however, of these fluids, do not properly come within the 
compass of our present inquiries; and the attempts which 
have been made to prevent or to cure diseases, by what is 
called pneumatic medicine, or by the use of the different 
aerial fluids lately discovered, will be treated of in a subse- 
quent part of this work. 


4, OF RESPIRATION; THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH REN- 
DER BREATHING ESSENTIAL FOR THE SUSTENANCE OF 
LIFE}; AND THE NECESSITY OF FRESH AIR FOR THAT 
PURPOSE. 


It is a well known fact, that though men have lived with- 
out food, even for some days, they can hardly exist a few 
moments only without air, consequently, that article is, a- 
bove every other one, essential for animal life+. However 
mysterious this may at first appear, yet, by the attention 
which has been bestowed upon the subject by number of 
able and intelligent men, it has in a great measure been 
explained. 


The 


* Arbuthnot on Air, p. 92, 93. 


+ It is so essential, that breathing goes onas regularly, when a person — 
is asleep, as when fe" is awake. 
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‘The uses of respiration*, or breathing atmospheric air, 
are as follow: 1. It restores the florid colour and stimu- 
lus of blood. 2. It makes the blood fitter to repair some 
of the most essential parts of the body. 3. It is the means 
by which the body is kept at nearly the same standard of 
heat or temperature. 4. It promotes the circulation of the 
blood, without the continuance of which, death must en- 
sue; and, 5. It enables the body to get rid of substances 
destructive to health and life +. 

1. We shall endeavour, in a subsequent part of this work, 
to explain the manner in which the blood is formed. It is 
sufhcient, for our present purpose, to remark, that the food 
we eat, after being subjected to various operations, is at last 
converted into a soft milky juice, technically called chyle. 
This substance, in the course of its circulation, passes 
through the lungs, and comes in contact with the atmo- 
spheric air which is drawn in by that organ. By that con- 

tact, 


* Dr Menzies says, that by respiration we mean that function, in 
which, by the alternate dilation and contraction of the thorax, a quanti- 
ty of air is received intc the lungs, and afterwards expelled from them. 
‘The first of these actions is called inspiration, the latter expiration. See 
a Dissertation on Respiration, translated from the Latin of Dr Menzies, 
by Charles Sugrue, p. 2. : 

+ The learned Etmullerus, in his Dissert. XI. Chap. 10. sect. 1. and 
46, sums up the uses of respiration in the following manner: It serves, | 
he remarks, 1. For smelling. 2. For hawking and spitting. 3. For 
yawning, coughing, sneezing, and blowing the nose. 4. For drinking 
and supping up liquors. 5. For speaking, singing, crying, laughing, 
weeping, blowing, &c. 6. For propelling the feces by stool or urine ; 
and for expelling the embryo, and the atter-birth. 7. For promoting 
the motion of the contents of the stomach, intestines, and lacteals, 
8. For carrying off from the lungs the watery particles imbibed by the 
blood. 9. For perspiration. 10. For the more perfect mixture of the 
chyle, the lymph, and the blood. 11. For giving the blood its florid red 
colour. 12. Nor can we deny that the air serves to cool the lungs, 
and blood passing through them. 13. Likewise, that the air, at each 
respiration, mixing itself a little with the blood, contributes in some de- 
gree to thé elaboration of the animal spirits. All these uses, although 
of great consequence, yet he thinks, rather conduce to the well-being, 
than to the being of the animal, because without any of them, the ani- 
mal would not so speedily die, as it deth by strangling, or in the air- 
pump. He, therefore, assigns a 14th, and the principal use of respira- 
tion to be, for the passing of the blood through the lungs that is thrown 
into them by the heart. See Derham’s Physico-Theology, edit. 1798, 
Vol. I. p. 222, note. There is much information upon this subject, in 
Dr Bostock’s Essay on Respiration. tis to be hoped that so important 
a work will soon be completed. 
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tact, it receives from the oxygenous part of the air, that red 
or florid colour by which arterial blood is distinguished. 
Besides this change in its colour or appearance, it is pro- 
bable that other properties are acquired, such as the power 
of stimulating the heart and the arteries to action. 

2. It is from the blood that all the various parts of the 
body must be repaired ; and, m particuiar, for repairing the 
waste made in the fleshy or muscular parts of the body, a 
substance called jbrima must be formed in the blood. ‘This 
is effected by the azotic part of the atmosphere, which the 
lungs have imbibed; and is another most important advan 
tage arising from respiration. 

3. There are no circumstances in the economy of man 
more extraordinary than this, that his body should always 
remain of nearly the same temperature. ‘This, in a great 
measure, depends upon respiration. Part of the air we in- 
spire combines with the blood; the combined heat, to which 
its gaseous form was owing, is set at liberty, and in part in- 
creases the temperature of the expired air, and in part is 
absorbed by the lungs with the air it breathes *, and thence 
diffused through the entire system, by means of the blood. 
Were it not for this constant absorption of heat, the tem- 
perature of men, and of other animals, could never be so 
much higher than that of the surrounding atmosphere, not- 
withstanding the heat which they are continually giving out 
to the colder surrounding bodies. 

4. The circulation of the blood is absolutely essential for 
the continuance of animal life. Without respiration, this 
could not be effected +. By the heat, and other properties 
thus obtained from the atmosphere, the blood acquires those 
stimulating powers, by the action of which the heart is al- 
ternately contracted, and the circulation regularly carried 
on. Considering the great importance of this function, it 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that an animal should 
die as soon as its respiration is effectually stopped. 

5. Nor is this all; an animal would soon perish, unless 
it had the means of expelling such substances as are either 


noxious 


* ‘This point is satisfactorily proved in Menzies’s Dissertation on Res- 
piration, translated by Sugrue, (8vo. Edinburgh, 1796.) p. 34, 35, &c. 

+ The blood cannot circulate through the body unless it pass the lungs; 
which it cannot do, so long as they are unblown up by the air. Method 
of Preserving Health, p. 167. 
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noxious in themselves, or any great accumulation of which 
would be pernicious. ‘This is most happily brought about 
through the medium of respiration. By the lungs, no less 
a quantity than 37 ounces of carbonic acid gas are emitted in 
the course of one day, which, if retained in the body, to so 
great an’amount, would be extremely prejudicial. By the 
same means, any superfluous moisture is extracted from the 
blood, and emitted. ‘The quantity must vary; but gene- 
rally exceeds 20 ounces per day. The blood is thus kept 
of a proper consistency, neither too fluid nor too dense*. 


On the Necessity of Fresh Air for Respiration. 


‘When the importance of respiration is cons:dered, it will 
not be wondered at, that the air, with all its different qua- 
lities; can alter and entirely vitiate the whole texture of 
the blood, and the nature of the animal juices; that 
fresh air should be found as necessary for man as clear 
water is to fishes; and that the choice of good air should 
be accounted, by Hippocrates, a circumstance claiming 
the first rank in the regimen of health. ‘This is particularly 
the case in regard to children, for it is a melancholy fact, 
that, in a great measure owing to the impurity of the air 
of London, one half of the children born there die before 
they are two years old. In the Lying-in-Hospital at Dub- 
lin, the proportion was found infinitely greater ; for, in 
the space of four years, ending anno 1784, no less a num- 
than 2944 infants, out 7650, died within the first fort- 
night after their birth. It was fortunately discovered, that 
this melancholy circumstance arose, from their not having 
a sufficient quantity of good air to breathe. The Hospital 
was then completely ventilated; the consequence of which 
was, that the proportion of deaths was reduced to 279. 
Hence there was reason to suppose, that out of 2944, who 
had died in the space of four years before, no less a num- 
ber than 2655 had perished solely from the want of a due 
supply of air {. so Cd hee, eee 

A. 


* The subject of respiration is ably explained in Thomson’s System of 
Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 708. : 
Cheyne’s Essay on Health and Long Life, p. 6. No. II. 
1 Gaxnett’s Lecture on the Preservation of Health, p. 64, 65.; also, 
hornton’s 
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A number of other facts prove the advantages of fresh 
air, and the necessity of having it frequently renewed. The 
short space of time during which a person can exist in a 
diving-bell ; the well known story of the black-hole or pri- 
son of Calcutta; some circumstances which have occur- 
red in the African slave trade; a fact mentioned by Dr 
Darwin; and other circumstances stated by Dr Adair, i 
this matter beyond a doubt *. 

Not only is fresh air necessary 5 but, if it is suffered to 
become foul and noxious, it weakens the springs of life, 
and generates the most malignant and contagious diseases 3. 
and air, from being the first support of life, is thus render- 
ed, by stagnation, so putrid, as to become a most subtile 
poison}. It is from stagnation, that the air of old wells, 
and of caves under ground, becomes so pernicious ; and it 
is well known, that it is from putrid air whence that ma- 
lignant fever, known under the name of the Jail Distemper, 
takes its rise. 

Is it not surprising, then, that whilst we are so attentive 
to our food, and employ so much trouble and expence about 
it, that we should not bestow more attention upon an ar- 
ticle, equally, if not still more, essential ? 


\ 


Absorbing dir t. 


But respiration is not the only means by which the hu- 
man frame is affected by the air we breathe. Many sen- 
sible 


Thornton’s Phil. of Medicine, Vol. I. p. 334, where the fact is more 
fully and minutely detailed. In all hospitals hitherto built, the ceilings 
are too low, and the windows too smail. 

* See Thornton’s Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. I. p. 325, and 331. 
Beddoes’s Introductory Lecture, p. 76, note. Adair’s Medical Cautions, 
p- 40. He mentions there, that 18. charity children and a servant lay in 
an apartment of a house in King’s Street, Golden Square, when, to 
render the room warmer, they shut up the chimney, and used every o- 
ther means to exclude the cold air, the consequence of which was, that 
the servant and ten of the children were seized with various alarming 
symptoms, of a disorder nearly similar, accompanied with excruciating 
pains, convulsions, &c. 

Adair, p.41. Valangin, p. 51. 

In an Essay on External Remedies, by P. Kennedy, printed in 1715, 
there are several observations, tending tv prove that mary distempers 
may be cured by outward means, a circumstance which can only arise 

from 
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sible changes are produced on the human body, not only by 
outward contact, (by which the eyes and the ears in par- 
ticular are affected), but also, it is said, by its being con- 
stantly imbibed by all the pores of the body. The skins of 
living animals are moist and oily 3 and since many bodies 
denser than air, (as mercury, cantharides, &c.) will enter 
the pores of the skin, it is contended, that so thin and 
subtile a substance as air can hardly be excluded *. ‘The 
jockeys at Newmarket, we are told, are convinced of the 
truth of this observation, and other experiments seem to 
eomfirm it +. On this subject, a very valuable paper has 
been lately printed, which gives a more satisfactory ac- 
count of the functions of the skin than any that has hith- 
erto appeared {. At the same time, it is proper to observes 
that cutaneous absorption, independently of some degree 
of cuticular abrasion, is denied by very respectable autho- 
rities §. 

Advantages 


from absorption. This is a subject which, perhaps, merits more the at- 
tention of medical men than hitherto has been the case. 

* Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 186, goes so far as to assert, that there is a great 
accession of vital nourishment from without, which is received by our 
lungs and skin; and which, for spiritual support, is of much more im- 
portance than the nourishment received by the stomach. 

t In Dr Keill’s Journals of Perspiration, there is an instance of a per- 
son growing 18 ounces heavier by absorbing air. See Lynch’s Guide 
to Health, p.110. Bishop Watson, (Chemical Essays, Vol. Ill. p. 101.) 
mentions the fact, of a lad at Newmarket, who had gained 30 ounces of 
‘weight in an hour, with no other nourishment but a glass of wine. 

t See Dr Kellie’s paper on the functions of the skin, in the Edinburgh 

Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. I. p.170. After tracing, in a dis- 
tmct and satisfactory manner, all the experiments which have hitherto 
been made, to establish or to refute the doctrine of absorption, he con- 
cludes, with stating it as a doctrine sufficiently established, “ that inhala- 
** tion is, no less than exhalation, a function of the skin.”? Dolomieu 
also, in stating the advantages of warm-bathing, affirms, that the quan- 
tity of water taken up by the absorbing vessels, restores to the blood that 
finer fluid which was threwn off. This can only be the effect of cutane= 
ous absorption, independently of cuticular abrasion. 
_ § Doctor Currie, in his Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, 
Cold and Warm, in Fevers, Chap. 17. p. 244, has discussed the ques- 
tion, “ Whether there is an inhalation by the skin?” with his usual abi- 
lity. Inthe Appendix, however, to that work, No. 3. p- 56, he admits 
that the question is not decided, though he retains his opinion regarding 
the non-absorption of the surface of the bedy. 
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Advantages of Air. 


It appears, then, on the whole, that without atmos- 
pheric air, constituted as it is, men could not enjoy any of 
the comforts of life, nor even continue in existence. Were 
it not transparent, they could not see: Were it not fluid, 
they could not hear*: Were it not easzly divisible, they . 
could not move from one place to another: Were it not 
heavy, their vessels would swell, and probably burst by 
expansion: Were it not perpetually in motion, it would be- 
come corrupt and poisonous: Were it not both heavy 
and moveable, navigation could not be carried on, and 
many useful machines must be laid aside: Were it not 
elastic, and, consequently, able to penetrate into the inmost 
recesses of nature, and the deepest mines, the riches con- 
tained in the bowels of the earth would for ever be inacces- 
sible: Were it not also, with its elasticity, compressible, the 
lower and more fertile regions of the globe would scarcely 
be habitable to the extent they are: And, lastly, were it 
not that, by respiration, or breathing, we imbibe the salu- 
tary and vivifyimg principles with which the atmosphere 
abounds, the human race would become extinct +. 


Let 


* Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, lib. 2. c. 33, says, “ Ipse aer nobiscum vi-~ 
det, nobiscum audit, nobiscum sonat, nihil enim eorum sine eo fieri potest.”” 
The attention of the author was accidentally called to this quotation front 
Cicero, after this paragraph, stating the advantages of air, was written. 
By comparing the two together, the reader will at once perceive the greater 
extent, and infinite superiority, of modern philosophy over the ancient, on 
the subject at least of air. 

‘+ Haller, Elem. Phisol. ‘Tom. II. p. 155, has justly remarked, “ Aeris 
“ dates nondum satis notae sunt.”? On the subject of air in general, it 
is well observed, by the Rev. Dr-Gregory, “ that we are too apt to con- 
found air and temperature. If the question is between a populous city 
and the open country, then it must strike every person, that, in the for- 
mer, there is an imnftnse and speedy consumption of the oxygen; and 
though it may be admitted, that much is also generated by different pro- 
cesses, yet, I believe, not quite in equal proportion as it is destroyed. Be- 
sides that, notwithstanding we have no chemical tests for ascertaining 
the fact, and though it has been denied by some late philosophers, I am 
satisfied that the air of cities must be contaminated by a mixture of va- 
rious effiuvia prejudicial to health, We know, from the miasma of 
marshes, that such matters can exist in the air undiscoverable by any 

tests : 
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Let us next consider the rules which ought to be obs 
served regarding the important function of respiration, the 
nature and advantages of which could not have been well 
understood, without these previous explanations. 


5. RULES CONNECTED WITH THE FUNCTION OF RESFIRA- 
TION, AND THE NATURE AND QUALITIES OF THE AIR 
WE BREATHE. 


From the preceding observations, it may be safely con- 
cluded, that air is so essential to life, that no animal can 
subsist without it for a moment; and that on its purity 
must, in a great measure, depend the health of the indi- 
vidual *. 


As 


tests ; and, from the evil effects of cities on delicate constitutions, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they exist in the air there. 

“ T believe it is remarked, that erysipelas is more frequent in London 
than elsewhere, and that people coming from the country to reside there 
are commonly seized with it. Coughs and catarrhs are also more com- 
mon there than in the country. To this I can speak from my own ex- 
perience, and yet I know not whether to attribute this effect to air or 
situation. People in London live in very close rooms, and they go out 
of them into a stream of cold air; at the corners of the streets this incon= 
venience is experienced more in London than anywhere Yet I must 
confess, that I never understood the theory of catching cold, nor can I 
guess how this inflammatory process is produced, unless the old theory is 
true, that it arises from the perspiration being obstructed in some way or 


other, which seems a cause adequate to the producing local or general 


inflammation and feverish symptoms. Brown’s account of the origin of 
these complaints is certainly erroneous. 

“ To an English constitution, I believe, what is termed a mild air, or 
rather a mild temperature, 1s most salubrious, because most equal. We 
have many instances of great longevity in mountainous situations; but I 


rather think it is only the hardy children that, in such places, arrive at | 


maturity; and population, I observe, is never so great there as in level 
countries. I will not make an exception of Switzerland, for I believe thé 
mass of the population i is in the lower parts.” 

* ‘The purer the air is, the more easily it can un¢e with, suspend, and 
discharge, a larger quant tity of noxious matter, and thereby prevent the 
dangerous effects of retention; whereas impure air, being already sa- 
turated with such matter, acetal take in more. Hence, Strother, p. 11. 
advises, where a due perspiration is required, (as in most cases of ful- 

ness), that patients should be advised to live im a dry soil, that thé at- 
mosphere of vapours exhaling from the earth may be as small as pos- 
sible, and, consequently, that the air may be better able to absorb excre-, 
mentitious matter from the skin, the want of which occasions some of 
the dangers of putrid air, by keeping back perspiration. 
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As the quality. of air differs from a variety of circum- 
stances above explained, and as men, by attention and cus- 
tom, can exist almost equally. well in a great variety of che 
mates *; it is necessary to consider by what means that 
can be effected, and. a rules are necessary for that: pur- 
pose. 

‘These rules. must doped on ae fle dine particulars : . 
1. The soil of the country. 2. ‘The climate and seasons 5 
and, 3. The situation of the house where any individual 
resides: To these must be added, rules of a miscell aneous 
nature, calculated for persons in infancy, i in youth, in man- 
hood, in sickness, and in old age. 


Rules Stes with the Nature and Qualities of the Soil. 


It has been justly remarked, that we are not yet possess 
ed of a complete test of the salubrity of air in general ; 
and, till this can be obtained, our only guide must be expe-~ 
rience. There are some indications; however, which prove 
the healthiness of a country 5 as; 1. The quality of springs, 
as they must denote the nature of the air, for both imbibe 
the saline and mineral exhalations of the ground ; where the 
water, therefore, is sweet and good, the air probably par 
takes of the same qualitiés. 2. If the complexion of the 
inhabitants is clear and vivid, it is the sign of a wholesomé’ 
air; and, 3. Where, in proportion to the number of the 
Fnhabitantd, many reach a considerable age, (which will 
aD Bea from the bills of ee the air is necessarily 

healthy. 


* It is asserted, that the couritry riot only affects the egies but fio 
forms the features; and that the shape of animals is modified by it. The | 
observation certainly holds good, in regard to vegetables, for in cold 
climates they are much more stinted in their growth than in warm ones. 
In regard to animals, the air is a fluid which, by a géntle pressure resists 
the motion of the heart in the expansion: and elongation of thé fibres ; and 
the fibres of several animals shoot in this fluid according to their original 
shapes; yet such a fluid, resisting by its pressure, is, mn respect, to the 
animal, like a soft mould in which the body is formed ; and, therefore, 
according t6 the quantity of its pressure, depending upon its most per- 
manent state of dense, rare, hot, cold, dry, moist, must havé some in+ 
fluence in forming the outward figure of such a body ina staté of growth. 
Arbuthnot oni Air, p. 147. 
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healthy *. On the other hand, dampness of wainscot, rot- 
ting of furniture, tarnishing of metals, rusting of iron, 
efflorescence of salt upon any bodies, discolorations of 
silks and linens, are indications of dameness and insalu- 
brity. 

The local qualities of the air depend upon the exhalations 
of the soil, and those of its neighbourhood, which may be 
brought to it by winds. It appears, however, from the 
careful inspection of several registers, that more regard 
ought to be had to the surface of the soil, than to its sub- 
terraneous contents +. 

A soil gravelly, chalky, or sandy, has but little perspira~ 
tion, and imbibes the moisture that falls upon it. It is, 
therefore, free from noxious exhalations. 

From a rich, fat, and marshy soil, a great quantity and 
variety of vapours are raised, by the action of the sun, and 
the heat which it PERO Ai to the surface of the earth. 
‘These vapours, consisting of water, oils, salts, and several 
other ingredients, must variously affect the inhabitants by 
their contents, more especially at certain times and periods 
of the year. This accounts for a common observation, 
that rich soils, on the banks of rivers, in hot countries, are 
extremely unwholesome f. 

Mere watery exhalations are net so unwholesome, if they 
come from soils, such as clay, which retain water, provided 
it does not stagnate and become corrupt. Hence, also, the 
moisture from peat-mosses, more especially on the sides of 
hills, is not pernicious to health. 

The importance of the soil, and the exhalations which 
proceed from it, cannot be better elucidated, than by re- 
ferring to an old method, the efhicacy of which cannot be 
questioned, that of inhaling the vapour of fresh turned up 


earth, 


* Shakespeare gives another mark of pure air: 
“ The guest of summer, 
aie" The temple-haunting. martlet, does approve, 
By his lov’d masonry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells sweetly here : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d, 
The air is delicate.””—-Macheth, Act 1. Scene 6. 
+ Short’s Observations on Bills of Mortality, p. 64. 
{ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 20. After an overflowing of the Nile, great 
numbers of fishes, &c. are left on the banks to putrify. The effluvia 
from them must occasion dysentery and plagues. 
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earth, which has in it something strengthening and refresh! 
ing, even in small quantities, and, consequently, it must 
have a great influence on a larger scale. | Bacon was ac- 
quainted with a very old man, who, every morning, as . 
goon as he awoke, caused 4 piece of earth to be held bee 
fore his nose, that he might inhale the vapour. He recom- 
mends, therefore, the smell of fresh earth, which may be 
obtained by following the plough, or digging up the earth, 
particularly in the spring. Hufeland * has lately recom- 
mended these means to consumptive persons, who may 
thus inhale the vapour, either in the open air, or in an 
apartment. ‘The sensation produced by it, is like that felt 
on inhaling vital air, and is inexpressibly animating +. 


Rules connectéd with the Climate and Seasons. 


It is contended, by some authors, that an urliformity at 
climate is dbewible; as being favourable to health and long 
life {. But Hippocrates affirms that such uniformity is not 
to be wished for. It is the equality of the temperature 
of the seasons, which renders Asiatic nations indolent and 
lazy, slavish, submissive to masters, and unwilling to quit 
their ease or their families, or to subject themselves to la- 
bour or hardships; whereas, in countries where there is a 
great variety of heat and cold; and where, by the altera- 
tions of the weather, and the necessity of labour, both the 
mind and the body must be constantly employed, the men_ 
are courageous, disposed to activity; labour, and exercise ; 
and become, in every TeAPeGhs a Aaa race of beings é. 


Those, 


* See his Journal, Vol. J. p. 386. 

t+ The application of earth, freshly dug up, has been found by Struve 
of great service in lameness ef the extremities, especially when accompa- 

ried with desiccation. He caused the affected part, either in the opert 

air, or in the house, to be entirely covered with earth, and to be keps in 
that state for half av hour, when the part was uncovered, it Was found to 
be in full perspiration. ‘This was daily repeated. Asthenology, p. $35; 
336. See, also, Arbuthnot on Air, p. 208. He recommends that the 
earth used should be perfectly dry, and without any noxious qualities. It 
is well known how strongly the virtues of an earth-bath were inculcated 
by that eccentric empiric Dr Graham. Perhaps weak limbs might be 
strchpthened by earth bathing. 

{ Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 268, 269. 

§ Clifton’s Hippocratés, On Ajr, Water, and Situation, p. $2. 
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Those, therefore, who live in such climates, have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with their condition. 

It must be admitted, at the same time, that the change 
of seasons * does affect the health, the constitution, and 
the spirits; and in this country, in particular, those changes 
are so very sudden, that if we were not accustomed to 
them, they would necessarily affect us more than is usual- 
ly the case. It is the more desirable, therefore, in conse- 
quence of that circumstance, to study this subject atten- 
tively, that we may be fully aware of the means by which 
the dangers of a varied climate can best be prevented. 

_ Medical persons, in particular, ought to consider, with 
peculiar care, what weather may be expected at the differ- 
ent seasons of the year, in the districts where they prac- 
tise; the signs also of good or bad seasons +, and the vari- 
ations of which they are susceptible. By attention to this 
important subject, the celebrated Hippocrates could prog- 
nosticate, from the nature of one season, the diseases like- 
ly to prevail in the next. Sydenham also, who was a sa- 
gacious and indefatigable observer, was able, by the same 
means, to foresee future diseases, and to make use of the 
proper measures of preventing them. Arbuthnot, likewise, 
has treated this subject with great ability ; and from his 
valuable work on the subject of air, many of the following 
observations are extracted ti 

| 3 Rules 


_ * In a work, entitled “¢ Le Medicin des Dames, ou I’Art de les conser- 
“ ver en Santé, ”’ printed at Paris, in one vol. 8vo. anno 1771, there are 
some ingenious observations on the four seasons of the year, applicable 
to the meridian of France. ‘The best work on the medical climate of 
Great Britain, is one recently published, entitled, “ Zhe Manual of Health, — 
“or, the Invalid conducted safely through the Seasons, ”’ printed by 
_ Johnson, St Paul’s Church-Yard, London, 1806. 

+ It has been observed, that the silence of grasshoppers, the croaking 
of trogs, and bees not making honey, are signs of a bad season. 

t Dr Strother, in his Treatise on the Non-naturals, pi 91, justly re- 
marks, that the nature and effect of air are peculiarly entitled to the at- 
tention of medical men, for the choice of it is very often a necessary part 
of their advice. Some people find themselves much disordered in one 
sort of air and weather, yet are perfectly well in another, the causes of 
which will easily be discovered by any one, who thoroughly understands 
the physiology of the air, and the constitution of his patient. Most 
people find the effects of good air, more especially in stomachic and pec- 
toral cases, and ought to be sent to those places where it can be had in 
whe greatest perfection. 
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Rules for Hot Climates. 


When the air is rarified by heat, when the be ths is Te- 
laxed by it, and all its humours put in motion, besides a 
proper attention to clothing, diet, exercise, &c. which will 
be afterwards explained, it is also necessary to guard against 
the effects of heat, by rest, shade, ventilators, and by living 
even in grottoes or souterrains *; nor is the latter part of 
this advice unsanctioned by experience. Lord Bacon as- 
cribes the longevity of the ancients, partly to their living 
in caves; and Iam informed, from most respectable au- 
thority, that a lady, who had gone from London to Vir- 
ginia, had found the summer heat so intolerable, that hav- 
ing fortunately discovered, near her house, a large natural 
cave, she, and many of her neighbours, frequently spent 
the day there, totally unmolested by the greatest heats, and 
found the utmost benefit from it. ‘The Italians also seek 
for coolness in summer, either by sitting in dark rooms on 
the ground-floor, or those with a northern aspect ; and in 
very hot climates, a part of every house ought to be con- 
structed in the grotto style, or with arched vaults, so as to 
exclude the violence of the heat +. 


Rules for Cold Climates. 


_ In regard to cold seasons, it is justly observed by Dr 
Garnett, that nature never made any country too cold for 
its inhabitants. In cold climates, exercise, and even fa- 


tigue, are habitual to them, not only from the necessity of 
bee their 


* ‘This is certainly the most effectual means of aveiding insolation, or 
strokes of the sun, so fatal im hot climates. On this malady, and the 
means of preventing or of curing it, see Tissot’s Advice to People in ge- 
neral, Vol. I. chap. 10. In climates where there is any chance of insola- 
tion, the head dress should either be a turban, as the Eastern nations 
have adopted from experience, or a round hat with a high crown; and 
an interval between the head and the crown. Some travellers in Africa 
have also found benefit by cutting valves in their hats, to allow the heat- 
ed or rarified air to escape, and fresh air to be admitted. 

+ It has been observed in China, that wet clothes exposed to the air, 
are colder than the temperature of the air, as long as they retain any ~ 
moisture. Accordingly, in that country, rooms and galleries formed of 
canvas, are kept constantly wet, to give coldness to the air within. Ir- 
vine’ s Essays on Chemical Subjects, Ps 215. 3 
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their situation, but from choice; their natural diversions 
being all of the athletic or violent kind. But the softness 
and effeminacy of modern manners has both deprived us 
of our natural defence against the diseases most incident to 
our climate, and subjected us to all the 1 inconveniences of 
a warm one. 

People are afraid of going out into the cold air; and 

they certainly ought to avoid rushing from heated rooms 
into it, without great precautions. But, if they have not 
been previously overheated, and will conduct themselves 
properly afterwards, they will never be in the least danger 
from cold air. Indeed, the action of cold, unless it be ex- 
cessive, or accompanied with great moisture, rarely pro- 
duces any bad effects. 
_ A common cold, the parent of so many other disorders, 
is generally produced in the following manner; when a 
person in cold weather goes into the open air, every time 
he draws in his breath, the cold air passes through his 
nostrils and wind-pipe into the lungs, and, consequently, 
diminishes the heat of these parts. As long as the per- 
son continues in the cold air, he feels no bad effects from 
it; but as soon as he returns home, he approaches the fire 
to warm himself, and very often takes some warm and 
comfortable drink, fo keep out the cold, as the saying iS. 
‘The inevitable consequence is, that he will first perceive a 
glow within his nostrils and breast, as well as over the 
the whole surface of the body. Soon afterwards a disa- 
greeable dryness and huskiness will be felt in the nostrils 
and breast. By and by a short, dry, tickling cough comes 
on. He feels a shivering, which makes him draw nearer 
to the fire, but all to no purpose ; the more he tries to 
heat himself, the more chill he becomes. All the mis- 
chief is here caused by the violent action of the heat ; and 
the complaints, which are thence produced, might, with 
more propriety, be called Aeats, rather than colds. 

These complaints may easily be avoided, by adopting the 
following rules : 

_ When you come out of a very cold atmosphere, you 
should not at first go into a room that has a fire in it, or, if 
you cannot avoid that, you should keep for a considerable 
time at as great disegnee as possible, and, above all, refrain 
from taking warm or strong liquors whe you are cold. 
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This rule is founded upon the same principle as in the case 
of any part of the body being frost bitten. If it were 
brought to the fire, it would soon mortify, whereas, if rub- 
bed with snow, no bad consequences follow from it. Hence, 
if the following rule was strictly observed, when the whole 
body, or any part of it is chilled, bring it to tts natural feeling 
and warmth by degrees, the frequent colds we experience in 
winter would be prevented. ‘The practice also, after a cold 
is caught, of making the room the person sits in warmer 
than usual, increasing the quantity of bed-clothes, wrap- 
ping himself up in flannel, and, particularly, drinking a 
large quantity of barley-water, gruel, or tea, almost boiling 
hot, by way of diluting, as it is called, and forcing a per- 
spiration, all this will infallibly make ‘the disorder worse, 
in the same manner as confining inoculated persons in warm 
rooms, would make their small-pox more violent. 

To these judicious observations on preventing colds, Dr 
Garnett adds an easy mode of curing them if they should 
be caught *. He observes, that people would scarcely ever 
feel such a thing as a bad cold, if, when they found it com- 
ing on, they were to keep cool, to avoid wine and strong 
liquors, and to confine themselves for a short time to a 
simple diet of vegetable food, drinking only toast and wa- 
ter. Instances are by no means uncommon, where a heat 
of the nostrils, difficulty of breathing, a short tickling cough, 
and other symptoms threatening a violent cold, have gone off 
entirely, in consequence of this plan being pursued f. 

I 


* Where colds are connected with the stomach, they may be carried off 
by means of a vomit, or a common dose of medicine. An accidental 
complaint of the bowels has sometimes been of great service in removing 
a cold, which proves the advantage of cathartics in that complaint ;_blis- 
ters are efficacious, where the cold attacks the throat or the lungs. 

+ See Garnett’s Lecture on the Preservation of Health, p. 72, &c. a 
work which contains a number of excellent observations, and renders the 
untimely death of the author a circumstance much to be lamented. Mr 
Spence of Drypool, Hull, here remarks, that he has ascertamed the im- 
portance of Dr Garnett’s directions, for avoiding that plague of our 
climate, a cold, by his own experience. He adds, that however inac- 
curate some parts of the Brunonian theory may be, he is persuaded it'is 
correct, in so far as regards the general cause of taking cold. Former- 
ly, before he was acquainted with its doctrines on this point, he used to - 
be scarcely ever free from a cold in the head, all the winter; but since 
he has avoided coming to the fire, a being exposed to cold, he has 
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I thought it necessary to detail these observations of Dr 
Garnett’s at greater length, as external cold generally con- 
stitutes the chief exciting cause of the epidemic, and other 
prevailing diseases in Great Britain. At the same time, 
distempers of great malignity, are much greater strangers 
here, than in most countries on the continent. ‘The wea- 
ther is seldom hot or cold in extremes, being so much tem-~ 
pered by sea winds, which fan the whole circumference of 
the island. The moisture of the British air also, by its 
tendency to relax the fibres, promotes growth; and the 
coldness of the temperature, which seldom prevails to any 
immoderate height, condenses the solids and fluids, and 
strengthens the whole body. Hence, in some measure it 
is, that the natives of Great Britain, in general, are bigger 
bodied *, broader chested +, and more robust than those of 
most other countries, and that a greater proportion of the 
inhabitants of this island, at least on healthful farms and 
He oS oa people are portals most temperate, 

and 


rar ely known what it is to be plagued with that disorder. The best re- 
medy for a cold, he finds, to be temperance, and plenty of cold water. 
St is extremely useful: he observes, for persons susceptible of cold, to hold 
a handkerchiet loosely:before the mouth and nose, when obliged to be 
out in severe weather. ‘This practice has become quite common in the 
town of. Hull, owing to the judicious advice of some of our physicians ; 
and it is equally valuable, whether colds are deemed the consequence of 
coming out of, or going into hot rooms. ‘The latter cause, he is convin- 
ced, is by far the most frequent source of catching cold. 
* Bisset’s Essay on the Medicale Constitution of Great Britain, p. 11. 
and 12. 
+. The advantage of being Sead ee both for men and other ani- 
mals, is very great.- The size of the lungs depends upon that of the 
chest, and the quantity of nourishment received by an: animal depends 
upon the size of the lungs ; for, in proportion to that organ, is the quan- 
tity of blood conveyed.to every part of the animal. . As all the blood 
passes through the lungs in the course of circulation, before it can be con- 
veyed to the, different parts of the body, the animal, therefore, can re= 
ceive no more of this fluid than.the capacity of the lungs is capable of 
transmitting. An animal that has lungs one tenth part larger.than the 
lungs of another animal, must have one tenth more blood:distributed 
through the body at each complete circulation, which, consequently, 
roust make a material difference in the quantity of nourishment with 
which that animal is supplied. ‘This is the opinion of that’ respectable 
surgeon Mr Cline, and seems to be confirmed by experience, as the broad- 
est ciebed men are always the strongest ; and in regard to animals, those 
which have the broadest chests unifor my. get the soonest fat, from the 
greater quantity of notrishment they receive. ; 
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and undebauched by spirituous liquors, preserve better 
health, and live to a greater age, than those of the neigh~ 
bouring continent. 


Rules for Moist Climates. 


Damp or moist air, more especially when accompanied 
with great heat, or great cold, is peculiarly unfavourable to 
the human species. To any person who has witnessed the 
thick fogs which frequently take place in London and in 
Paris, (so thick, that light can hardly penetrate them, and 
sounds are heard indistinctly), it must be a matter of asto~ 
nishment, that they do not prove more injurious to health 
than is generally the case ; which is in a great measure 
owing to their being accompanied with cold, and not with 
heat. Such weather is peculiarly injurious to the eyes, to 
the throat and the breast; and if the custom of smoking 
tobacco, and the moderate use of spiritous liquors, are at 
all to be justified, it is in such weather where the fogs are 
accompanied with cold. But, in general, the best cure for 
the disorders of a moist climate, is to improve the country; 
and the effects thereof are very ably described in a com- 
munication from a very intelligent correspondent, (Dr Kirk- 
land), who had resided for about 30 years in that district 
of country called the Hundreds of Essex, which were so 
unhealthy, that hardly any stranger would venture into 
them. But the state of matters is now happily altered. 
Owing to the various improvements which have been made 
in agriculture, more especially by laying the fields open 
and dry, the country has assumed a different appearance ; 
the inhabitants now breathe in a different atmosphere 3 and 
are not only less subject to the ague, but that disease has 
become more tractable ; and thus, enjoying better health, 
they have lost in a great measure that emaciated and jaun- 
diced look, which formerly constituted the characteristic of 
the inhabiitants*, 


‘Another 


* See communication from Dr Kirkland, Code of Longevity, Vol. II. 
Appendix, p. 214. The idea of moist climates being dangerous, may, 
however, be carried too far. On this subject, the late respectable and 
jearned Dr Percival, transmitted to me the following observations : 
ar”) Ut nani from a variety of Pacer which I have collected, that 

October, 
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Another district in England, (the Isle of Ely), was great- 
ly improved in healthiness, by its being cleared of moisture.. 
Before it was drained, the births were to the burials as 61 
to 70, but now they are as 60 to 54*. 


Rules in a Dry Climate. 


Dry air, when carried to an excess, is prejudicial to 
health, from the immoderate perspiration which it neces- 
sarily occasions +. It leaves the body dry, and the blood 
full of saline particles, and disposes the body to inflamma- 
tory 


® 


October, November, and December, in this part of England, are generally 
very healthy, although the most rainy months in the year. See Tables 
evincing this fact, Essays, Medical, Philosophical, and Experimental, 
Vol. TI. p. 24. Edition Fourth. Dr Franklin, in a letter to me, remarks, 
« The inhabitants of Bermudas, St Helena, and other islands far from 
“ continents, surrounded with rocks, against which the waves continually j 
“dashing, fill the air with spray and vapour, and where no wind can ; 
“ arise that does not pass over much sea, and of course bring much mois- 
“ture, are remarkably healthy; and I have long thought mere moist air 
“has no ill effect on the constitution; though air impregnated with va- 
“ pours from putrid marshes is found pernicious, not from its moisture, 
‘but putridity. It seems strange, that a man, whose body is composed 
“in a great part of moist fluids, whose blood and juices are so watery, 
«and who can swallow quantities of water and small beer daily, without 
“inconvenience, should fancy that a little more or less moisture in the 
“ air should be of such importance.” 

* Short’s Observations on Bills of Mortality, p. 68. Dr C. Harrison 
of Horncastle, has found, that the air of the fens, or marshes of Lincoln- 
shire, is not favourable for the production of pulmonary consumption. 
Though that scourge of this island is reported to destroy annually upwards 
of 20,000 of the inhabitants, yet in the fenny districts it is rarely to be 
met with. Whereas in the high-lying division of the county, (the wolds) 
where the air is less moist and bland, that disorder, originating in scro- 
fula, is much more frequent. He further found, in a case or two of the 
kind, which he adduces, that a removal from the high to the lower fenny 
part of the county, had repeatedly and uniformly the best effects. 

+ Dry air, when not carried to excess, is found not unfavourable to 
health ; on the contrary, persons run a great risk who, having been brought 
up and accustomed to a clear dry air, remove to fenny, wet, and sickly 
soils ; ior people born in, and inured to, a moist air, bear it much better, 
and find less sensible inconvenience from it, than such as have been bred 
and familiarized to a good one. It is. said, that the farmers in Essex were 
formerly accustomed to make great fortunes, by marrying wives born in 
a healthy county, who died soon after residing in the fens, leaving the 
speculating husband at liberty to look out for some other victim of pro 
perty, to be sacrificed in the same manner. ° . 
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tory diseases. In such circumstances, we should be care- 
ful to avoid eating or drinking any article that contains the 
least quantity of salt. Spinage, lettuce, melons, and other 
substances of a cooling nature, are the best kinds of food ; 
and water, or milk, or weak wines, ought to be preferred 
for drinking. 


Rules in a Light Atmosphexe. 


Light air, such as that which is found on the top of high 
mountains, is hardly fit for respiration, though, by custom, 
perhaps less inconvenience may be found from it. Many 
persons have suffered from their attempts to ascend loli 
mountains ; and almost all of them have experienced a short- 
ness of breathing *. A plan has been recommended for 
preventing the inconveniences attending such excursions. 
it appears by a letter from Dr Hoppe, a foreigner, who, in 
August 1801, ascended one of the highest mountains in 
Europe, that such of the party as had taken the precaution 
of guarding the face by crape, were exempted from a variety 
of sufferings which the rest experienced. Dr Beddoes, 
therefore, imagines, that some defence of a similar nature, 
would always be serviceable in such excursions, and might 
be of use to invalids in other cases, in particular, those who 
are oppressed with what he calis the catarrh, or cough of 
old age, or debility +. 
| ah Rules 


* It may be proper here to observe, that wherever there is a spitting 
of olood, i it is a sign that the situation of the place is too high, and the air 
light. The proper plan to pursue, therefore, is to fly to a flat or deep 
country, where the airis heavy. The weight of that sort of air must 
prevent the vessels from being s swelled to any improper size, and the 
spitting of blood, which originated from the extension, must be removed. 

+ See Hygéia, or Essays Moral and Medical, by ‘Thomas Beddoes, 
M.D. Vol. Ul. p.86. The Doctor strongly recommends this plan to those 
invalids who are afflicted with the chronic catarrh, as likely to enable them 
to take proper exercise, and to be frequently i in the open air, which, other- 
wise, they might be under the necessity of avoiding. ‘The great object is, 
to give heat and moisture to the air we breathe, when it is cold and dry. 
It is obvious, that the construction of the uzzles, (as the Doctor calls 
them), necessary for that purpose, ought to vary with the case. Each in- 
dividual will soon find how many folds, of whatever material he may 
huse to employ, will ailaiagin ate heat and moisture enough to the air 
ha breathes, without mye wy tot ke freedom of respiration. A similar idea 
seems 
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Rules in a Heavy Atmosphere. 


Heavy air, such as that usually found on the surface of 
champaign countries, possessed of a dry soil, and not in- 
commoded by woods or stagnant waters, is peculiarly well 
calculated for the human frame, provided it is not too 
dense. ‘The men in such countries are stronger, and more 
capable of fatigue and labour, though not so light and ac- 
tive as the mountaineers, who breathe a thinner atmo- 
sphere. | 

In countries remote from the sea, the ingredients of the 
atmosphere must depend upon the nature of the soil; and 
where that is favourable, the air must necessarily be whole- 
some ; more especially if the country is properly cultivated, 
cleared of woods, and if it has many running streams in it, 
by which impure air is absorbed. 


Rules at Sea*. 


In regard to sea or maritime air, some authors have de- 
nied its wholesomeness. ‘They contend, that the salt and 
moist air breathed at sea, mixes with every thing that sea- 
men eat, and must be the source of many disorders. It is 
also said to shrink up the fibres of their bowels, and to give 
them such a tendency to costiveness, that they require 
double the quantity of medicine, compared to persons of 
the same description who live on land +. 

If any circumstance can convince the thoughtless and the 
ignorant, of the advantage to be derived by rules for the 

preservation 


seems to have occurred to Dr Hales, (Essays, p. 266.) who found that the 
air might be breathed much longer, when, in the act of respiration, it was 
made to pass through mufflers, or several folds of cloth dipped in vine- 
gar, a solution of sea salt, or oil of tartar—Arbuthnot on Air, p. 105.— 
Gregory’s Economy of Nature, Vol. I. p. 416. Perhaps euch mufflers 
might be of use in cases of consumption, where the lungs are in so deli- 
cate or diseased a state, that they cannot easily bear the action of atmo- 
spheric air, without some such defence. 

* There are several good treatises on the diseases of seamen, and the 
means of preserving their health, in particular, Medicina Nautica, by 
Thomas ‘Trotter, M. D. printed in 3 vols. 8vo. I have also seen a vas 
luable essay on the diseases incident to Indian seamen, or Lascars, in 
ong voyages, by William Hunter, A. M. printed at Calcutta, anno 1804. 
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preservation of health, it is from the benefit which has re- 
sulted to sea-faring people, by the system for preserving the 
health of seamen, first adopted by the celebrated Cook. 
Prior to the discoveries made by that truly great man, the 
life of a sailor was extremely hazardous, not only from the 
dangers of shipwreck, but from the certainty of his being 
subject to scorbutic and other complaints. Captain Cook 
saw the mischief, and thought he could find out the re- 
medy. He fortunately accomplished what he intended. 
An abstract of his system I propose inserting in the Appen- 
dix, not only from its importance to this, and to all other 
maritime countries ; but also, as it may furnish hints, by 
means of which the health even of persons at land may be 
preserved. ‘To that paper is annexed some useful observa- 
tions, by an intelligent physician, (Dr William Wright), on 
the system that ought to be pursued by officers going to 
the West Indies *, 


Miscellaneous Rules, connected with the Function of Respiration. 


It remains to explain those rules which ought to be 
adopted, as connected with respiration and purity of air. 
during, 1. Infancy. @. Youth. 3. Manhood. 4. Sick- 
ness; and, 5. Old Age. 

1. Infancy.—Infants, by their pliant and tender fibres, are — 
more sensible of the impressions of air than adults; but, 
as they must afterwards endure them, they ought to be 
made hardy by all safe means. Such as have been inured 
to the injuries of the outward air, and accustomed toa great 
simplicity of diet, are no more sensible of the injuries of 
outward air than cattle. Dr Arbuthnot states his having 
known some remarkable instances of the truth of this ob 
servation +. | 

The air of cities is unfriendly to infants and children. 
Every animal is adapted to the use of fresh, natural, and 
free air; the tolerance of corrupted air, (as that of cities), 
is the effect of habit, which young animals have not yet 
acquired. ‘The great mortality of children under two years 
of age, in London, is not entirely owing to the small care of 

the 


* See Appendix, No. I. 
‘+ Arbuthnot on Aix, p. 219. 
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the brood of the hecessitous, and of natural children, but 
to the want of fresh air *. 

To cover children’s fade when they are asleep; i is a very 
bad custom, for they are thereby deprived of fresh air +. 

2. Youth.—The lungs of young people, in the prime of 
their age, are very tender; and, being in immediate contact 
with outward air, may be variously. affected with its con- 
tents and qualities. The choice of air, therefore, is of great 
importance to pulmonics. In those of a more advanced 
age, the lungs are less tender, and more coreaceous or 
tough f. 

It is particularly necessary to attend to the air breathed 
by young people in school-rooms and nurseries. Such 
apartments ought not only to be spacious, but well venti- 
lated, which is seldom so much attended to at boarding 
schools as ought to be the case. Even in private families, 
greater care is necessary, more especially as servants in ge- 
neral, both from habit and prejudice, are fond of hot and 
close apartments §. 

It is observed by Dr Willich, as an error of no mall 
consequence, in the modern system of education, that we 
generally endeavour to habituate our children to the sup- 
port of cold weather only, whereas a constitution, properly 
hardened, ought to be inured to a great degree of heat as 
well as of cold. Hence children ought to be slowly and 
gradually accustomed to bear the inconveniences arising 
from extreme heat, which occur frequently, and are more 
dangerous, than those arising from sudden transitions to a 
colder temperature ; for the effects of the latter may, in a 
great measure, be obviated by warmer clothing, or by ex- 
ercise and muscular action. 

. 3. Manhood.—There is nothing more essential for a per- 
son in health, than to breathe the fresh air at least once a 
The ahabinin of a town or city, in particular, 

ought 


* Arbuthnot on ce, p. 208. 

+ Faust’s Catechism, p. 45. In Germany, the children are too often 
entirely covered up when asleep. In this country, the cradle-cover might 
often be removed with advantage. 

Arbuthnot on Air, p. 215. 
Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 52. 

| Every human creature, whose manner of life demands, and whose 
constitution can bear it, ought to inure themselves to the outward air in 

several 
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ought to suffer no day to pass over, without enjoying the 
pure open air beyond their boundaries. A walk or a ride 
for that purpose, ought to be-considered, not merely as the 
means of exercise, but of special importance, for procuring 
the enjoyment of the purest vital nourishment, which, a- 
bove all, is indispensably necessary to those who are much 
confined to their apartments. By such daily enjoyment, 
people become acquainted and familiar with a free atmo- 
sphere; and are thus secured against one of the greatest 
evils which at present afflicts mankind, namely, too much 
sensibility in regard to all the impressions and variations 
of the weather. ‘This evil is one of the most abundant 
sources of disease ; and there is y@ other mode of counter- 
acting it, but to harden one’s self, by daily exposure to the 
open air™*. aes Tae 

This custom, also, it has been justly observed, willbe of 
infinite advantage in regard to the eyes, as it is certainly a 
great cause of weakness and short-sightedness, that we are 
accustomed so much from our infancy to live within four 
walls, by which the eyes at length lose their whole power | 
of seeing objects distinctly. Hence those who are the 
most accustomed to the open air, have in general the best 
eyes. eet 
The advantages of fresh air, are happily exemplified by 
the following anecdote, related by a physician, of two 
sisters, whose system, in that respect, happened to be difs 
ferent. 

The elder, Maria, was fond of reading or needle-work, 
and in general of every thing that suited a sedentary life. 
She was weak; her nerves were very irritable; and every 

change 


several sorts of weather.—Arbuthnot on Air, p. 306. Dr Willich also, 
in his Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 217, observes, that it is particu- 
larly necessary, frequently to expose ourselves to the changes of tempera~ 
ture which are so common in this variable climate. The cold will ther 
neither feel unpleasant, nor impede the necessary perspiration, more espe= 
cially if we are clothed properly, and take sufficient bodily exercise. Dr 
Short (Observations on Bills iy Mortality, p. 64.) says, that the conside- 
ration of registers proves how beneficial it is to inure our bodies to cold, 
and various sorts of weather. 

* Dr Garnett properly observes, that going a short time to breathe the 
pure air of the country, every day, is much more effectual, than spend- 
ing whole days, or even weeks, in the country, and then returning into the 
corrupt atmosphere of the town, and residing constantly in it. 
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change of weather affected her. | She was perpetually ob» 
liged to have recourse to medicines, which, being good of 
their kind, would undoubtedly have had the desired effect 
in strengthening her constitution, had they been properly 
assisted by moderate and gentle exercise. But Miss Maria 
was always at home, always in the denacle of a pe yoiian 
and apothecary, and always ailing. 

Her sister Jane, on the other hand, was a very lively 
girl, and naturally possessed of good sense. She did not 
neglect to apply to her works and studies at proper times 3 
but she had made it a rule to walk out whenever the wea 
ther permitted. Bad weather had seldom. any other effect 
upon her, than to deprive her of her usual exercise. By 
these means she enjoyed an excellent state of health ; and, 
whenever she happened to have any complaint, her phy- 
sician had the satisfaction never to be disappointed in the 
effects of his medicines *. 

Justly, therefore, was it answered by an intelligent phy- 
sician, who, being asked what was the best rule for the pre- 
servation of health, replied, ** To be as much in the open air 
«© as possible, cise fatigue.” 

In walking for health, one should neither go abroad too 
late, nor too early. Before sun rising, the air 1s not so good, 
being then infested with noxious vapours, until its influ- 
ence dispels them, and purifies the air; but, in fine summer 
weather, the morning air is wholesome, and much more 
pleasant and healthy than lying in bed +. 

One of the greatest risks run during youth and manhood, 
arises from an unguarded practice of rushing from fested 
rooms into cold air; the difference being, in frosty weather, 
often between fifty and sixty degrees t. Many have suffer- 
ed, even where they take the greatest precautions; but 
where it is done imprudently, the consequences are gene= _ 
rally fatal. \ 

4. Sickness.—Nothing could be more absurd, than the 
old mode of keeping out fresh air from entering the apart- 
ments of persons in sickness, or in a convalescent nl 
and for that purpose, carefully and anxiously stopping, by 

listsy 


* Valangin on Diet, &c. p. 49.. 
i Mainwaring on Health, p. 42. 
t Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 5g, 
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lists, linings, atid sand-bags, the smallest crevice by which 
it could be admitted. 

Arbuthnot justly remarks, that staabitex able: Wiscbicts 
arise from keeping the air of the room of a feverish person 
too hot, and by depriving the patient of the benefit of re- 
frigeration by cool air*, when it is well known, by expe- 
rience, that patients in fevers are anxious to breathe cool 
air, and will use their utmost efforts to come-at it, by get- 
ting out of bed, &c. As the air in sick chambers must be 
rendered impure by the bad effects of animal steams, &c. 
every safe means ought to be taken to renew the air in a 
patient’s room, giving it a free admission, by opening the 
door, the bed-curtains, and, in some cases, the windows} 
or letting it in by pipes, cheaiging the atmosphere, with- 
out, at the same time, checking a due quantity of perspira- 
tion. The right management of the air is, in general, oné 
of the chief branches of regimen in all inflammatory dis- 
tempers; and by the scrupulous care of ignorant nurses, in 
preventing the admission of fresh air, the disease 1s often 


increased, lengthened, and may ultimately prove fatal +. 
M Theré 


* Tf fresh air be necessary for those in health, it is still more so for the 
sick, who often lose their lives for want of it. The notion that sick people 
must be kept very hot, is so common, that one can hardly enter the cham- 
ber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint by reason of the 
hot suffocating smell. How this must affect the sick any one may judge; 
no medicine is so beneficial to them as fresh air. It is the most reviving 
of all cordials, if it be administered with pruderice.. We are not, how- 
ever, to throw open doors and windows, at random upon the sick. Fresh 
air is to be let into the chamber gradually ; ; and, if possible, by the win- 
dows of some other apartment. 

The air of a sick pergon’s chamber may be greatly fresheried, and the 
patient much revived, by sprinkling the floor, bed, &c. frequently, with 
vinegar, juice of lemon, and any other strong vegetable acid. Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, p. 74. 

4 See Arbuthnot on Air, p. 54. Also Curties’s Eésay oti the Preserva- 
tion of Health, 206, 207, &c. who loudly reprobates that killing with kind- 
Ness, proceeding from a tender concern for the patient’ 8 safety, ° which. 
shuts up every minute crevice, as if the neighbouring air were pestilen- 
tial; and, further, depraves what the narrow enclosure affords, both by 
4 constant plentiful firé, and the united breath of not a few compassionate 
visitants. 
| The improyed practice of medicine in modern times, in regard to 
fevers, is to throw up all the windows, and to remove the curtains 
fiom the beds, In the fever ward of the Ediaburgh Infirmary, “ 
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There was a sect of physicians at Rome, known under 
the name of Methodists, who thought that the air we breathe 
is of more, or at least of as much importance, as our food, 
and were particularly careful to accommodate the air to the 
state of their patients. For that purpose, they made use of 
large or small apartments as they occasionally required. Ia 
fevers and inflammatory disorders, they not only carried 
their patients.to apartments turned to the north, which the 
sun seldom visited, but sent them to grottoes, and places un- 
der ground, and even sprinkled the floor with cold water, 
when coolness of air was particularly necessary. When 
warmth was required, the apartments fixed upon were 
those which fronted the south, and were warmed by fires 
and steams of aromatics. Even in modern times, the cele- 
brated Boerhaave has recommended these practices in simir 
lar cases *. 

It is to be hoped, that, in the present improved state of 
chemistry and of medicine, some useful discoveries will be 
made, in the art of improving the atmosphere of sick cham- 
bers. Some have proposed fumigations for that purpose, 
by artificial fires of rosemary, juniper, laurel, cypress; and 
perfumes made of aloeswood, juniper-berries, and other 
aromatics $3 but the effects of any thing that loads the air 
with vapours, when a person is in a weak and sickly state, 
. must be doubtful. ‘The steams of vinegar are certainly re- 
freshing ; ; and, in the opinion of a respectable physician, the 
steams of aromatic vinegar may be introduced into every 
sick chamber with great advantage t. Others have pro- 
posed warming a room by steam ; but the moisture there is 
an objection, by which the body might be softened and 
relaxed, vand too violent a perspiration excited. But per- 


haps 


in sothe of the other hospitals, there is an ingenious contrivance, by 
which a constant current of cold air is made to strike agaipst the roof of 
the ward. 

* Burton’s Treatise on the Non-Naturals, p. 91, 92. Boerhaave, Aph. 
de Morb. intervariis locis. Such physicians, by working on the imagina- 
tion, and giving hopes, even by an attention to trifles, might often be of 
‘singular service to their patients. 

+ Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 148. 

{ Perhaps the best mode of using aromatic vinegar, is to deposit a few 


drops of it, either on linen or cotton, which will.soon impregnate the air 
ef a large room. 
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haps pipes, to be heated by steam, might be so contrived as 
to obviate these objections. 
_ The last suggestion that hag been made for improving 
the air in sick chambers, is by means of a machine that 
would constantly keep in agitation a considerable quantity 
of water, which might be made on the principle of a shower 
bath. Cold water has cértainly a great tendency to purify 
the air, more especially when agitated; nor can any thing 
be more refreshing or animating than the air in the neigh- 
bourhood of a waterfall. If lime water were made use of, 
it would imbibe the fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, besides 
cooling the apartment. This plan might be adopted, in 
cases where the modern practice of bathing in cold water, 
for feverish complaints, could not be ventured on. The 
Jatter is certainly the most effectual, acting on the whole 
surface of the body ; but the other might be of great service, 
as the cool air might be taken in by the lungs *. 
_ To these, the following miscellaneous observations may 
be added. iste ee 

It is remarked by Dr Adair, that many persons, who la- 
bour under chronic diseases, are distressed by an irregular 
fever, which, from the impure air they breathe for many 
hours in bed, is most troublesome in the night. He knew 
from experience that it is much abated, and sometimes en= 
tirely removed, by the admission of cool air; and the slum- 
bers of the invalid become less interrupted, and much more 
refreshing. ‘To such as labour under catarrhal coughs, 
which often terminate in consumption ; to such, also, as la- 
bour under this disease in an advanced state; and to the 
asthmatic, this mode has been found singularly beneficial. 

When a person lives in the country, and is recovering 
from sickness, sitting out of doors, on a piece of floor-cloth 
to keep out the damp, and a carpet to keep the feet warm, 

M 2-« is 

* Struve’s Asthenology, translated by Johnson, p. 413. It is said, 
that a room hung with tapestry, or some woollen mannfacture, must 
be wholesome, by imbibing the steams of animals, fires, and candles, 
and other noxious vapours; but, is there not a risk of the vapours be- 
ing again emitted, if accumulated in very great quantities ? Perhaps this 
might be one mode of improving the air of sick rooms, for screens mad¢ 
of cloth might be introduced, which, after they had imbibed the nox- 
ious particles in the apartment, might be taker out and ventilated. Ar- 
buthnot on Air, p. 106, 
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is a most excellent practice for valetudinary or delicate 
people. | : 

Dr Cheyne recommends, that tender people, on the set~ 
ting in of the easterly and northerly winds, ought to change 
their bed rooms for others of westerly and southerly ex- 
posures, and the contrary in wet seasons *. | 

These suggestions may seem of little importance, more 
especially to persons in health; but if they be all carefully 
observed, by those who are in a sickly state, they must 
tend to promote their recovery : and even the occupation 
it furnishes to the mind, must be of service to the pa- 
tient, hope being one of the most efficacious means of re- 
storation. 

Before this branch of the subject is dismissed, it may be 
proper to make some observations on the system of chang- 
ing one’s usual place of residence, and of going to what 
are called watering-places, or retreats for the diseased. 

. An ingenious author has called these places, ¢* receptacles 
for the dying, corresponding to charnel-houses, where des- 
perate cases can be sent away from notice, and by which 
the credit of a baffled practitioner may, in some measure, be 
saved ;” + and it must be admitted, that such a change, more 
especially in the case of consumptions, is not often attend- 
ed with advantage. But still, as the change of air, the ef- 


- fects of new scenery, the benefits arising from the exercise 


attending the journey, and the hopes of relief, are some- 
times attended with the best consequences, the system of 
going to such places ought not to be entirely given up ; and 
it would probably have a much better effect, were it com- 
menced at an earlier period of the disease. As travelling, 
however, to a remote place, must be extremely uncomfort- 
able in the cold seasons of the year, if the journey cannot 
be commenced in favourable weather, it would be better 
to remain at home (fitting up the apartments properly against 
the inconveniences of the winter season), than to be driven 


about in bad weather, and sent from one comfortless lodg- 
ing to another, which often the healthy themselves find to 


be prejudicial. 


bs 


* Essay on Health and Long Life, p. 17. 
+ Manual of Health,.p. $26, 327; &e, 
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5. Old age.—-Galen callsoold age @ natural distemper * 5 
and persons in that state, must require.a different treatment 
from those who are young and vigorous. 

Warmth is certainly essential for old age, and cold high- 
ly injurious; the circulation of their blood being already 
too languid,! their fibres extremely stiff, and their ‘humours 

sluggish, watery, glutinous, and cold. 

_ Experience proves how useful warmth is to aged people ; 3 
for their state of health is much better in summer than in 
winter, and few of them die when the weather is fine. 

Though purity of air is certainly desirable, yet it may 
reasonably be doubted, whether men, who are advanced in 
years, and who have long lived in a crowded city, may not 
derive more. injury than benefit, from retiring, when they 
quit business, into parts of the country where they are ex- 

osed much to bleak air, and to more cold than they have 
ih accustomed to in London. , T hey, ought to consider, 
that habit is a second nature ; and, that even bad things, 
to which an old man has been very long accustomed, are 
better than sudden and total changes. 

dt ,is impossible always to find a situation without some 
inconveniences; but for a person advanced in years, a warm 
and dry situation, is to be preferred to a damp and cold one; 
and in regard to soil, a gravelly one is particularly to be re- 
commended. The best situation would be, towards the 
bottom of 'a gentle ascent ; and if there be arunning ‘strean 

at that bottom, so much the better. In favourable Seasons, 
old men may walk in the fields ; but for common or precari- 
ous weather, a gravel walk ought to be formed near the 
house, open to the south-west, and well! defended from the 
more dangerous quarters. Let it be laid tolerably round, 
that the water may not lodge in it, and let it be well rolled, 
hard and smooth. Such a*walk must be highly useful, 
as a place for exercise. But any aged person should never 
come upon it, till the! dew is off the grass; and the setting 
sun should be the last object he sees from it even in the 
best weather. 

The air, early in the morning, and late in the evening, is 

cold and unwholesome ; but some hours of the best part of 
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Wd Terence makes nearly the same observation, “ Senectus ipsa est 
morbus.”’ Phormio, Act 4. Scene I. 
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each day, passed constantly on such a walk, would add 
many years to life;-and, what 1s much better, would give 
health with them *. | $3 : 7 

_ The plan of having housés of a pecultar consttuction for 
aged or sickly people, in which the air would always bé 
preserved at nearly the same temperature, has been already 
mentioned, and is sanctioned by the experience of those 
who haye tried the experiment. fOTTS 7: 


CONCLUSION. 


I have thus endeavoured briefly to éxplain a very dark 
and complicated subject, from the full conviction; that 
there is no station of life, i which somie knowledge of it 
may not be of use +, and that a general acquaintance with 
it cannot be too generally spread, as peculiarly’ essential 
for the preservation of health, and the attainment of longés 
vity. ) , 


CHAP. 


* See the Old Man’s Guide to Health and Long Life; 2d edit. p. 20, 21; 
RC. . . 
__ ‘> The importance of a knowledge of the properties and uses of thé 
atmosphere, is very happily elucidated by the following anecdote. It is 
said, that the late Dr Darwin, one day, at Nottingham, assembled a 
jarge crowd of people around him, and thus addresséd himself to them: 
“ Ye men of Nottingham! listen to me. You aré ingenious afd indus+ 
trious mechanics. By your industry, life’s comforts are procured for 
yourselves and families. If you lose your health, the power of being in- 
custrious will forsake you. That you know; but you do not know, 
that to breathe fresh and changed air constantly is not less necéssary to 
preserve health than sobriety itself. ‘Air becomes unwholesome in a few 
hours, if the windows are shut. Open those of your sleeping rooms 
whenever you quit them to go to your work-shops. Keep the windows 
of your work-shops open whenever the,weather is not insupportably cold. 
T have no interest in giving you this advice. Rémember what I, your 
countryman, and a physician, tell you. If you would not bring infectroz 
and disease upon yourselves, and to your wives and little ones, change 
ae air you breathe; change it many times a day, by openig your win- 
dows. aye 

; 


CHAP. =H. 
OF LIQUID FOOD. 


Nexr to air, liquid food is essential for the support of 
life. Without it no person can exist for any space of time, 
though instances are not wanting of individuals who have 
lived long without solid sustenance. Indeed, though the 
frame of man outwardly appears to be a solid body, yet, in 
fact, (asthe celebrated Mead justly remarks) it is a hydrau- 
lic machine, contrived with the most exquisite art, in which 
there are numberless tubes, properly adjusted and disposed, 
for the conveyance of fluids of different kinds, and of con- 
siderable amount *. Nay, the fluids greatly exceed the 
solids in point of weight; for it is calculated, that the 
quantity of blood and other fluids in a man, ata 160 lib. 
must at least be 100 lib. and the solids not above 60 lib. $3 
and even in the solids, a considerable quantity of fluids is 
contained. Hence it is, that we ought to take a agente, 
proportion of liquid, than of solid nourishment. _ 

When these circumstances are considered, it must be a 
thatter of astonishment, to find that so much more atten- 
tion is generally paid by mankind, to their solid, than to 
their liquid sustenance. In regard to solid food, what 
pains are taken in rendering it marketable; what expence 
laid out in the purchase of it; what quantities of fucl are 
expended, and how many servants are employed in prepar- 
ing it for consumption ; and yet, after all, the preservation 
of our health depends fully as much, if not more, on what 
we drink, than on what we eat. The liquid part of our 
food cettaitily goes into our finer vessels, the purity and. 
salubrity of whose contents, are surely of the most essen- 
tial consequence to ce 5 end if any disorders do attack 


Ay them ‘ 


* Mead’s Medical Works, p. 342. 
$ Keil’s Essay on Animal Economy, Ps 62. 
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them, they are, from their delicacy and minuteness, the 
most ‘difficult to cure, and to put to rights. Let us consi- 
der, at the same time, how little attention is paid, at least 
in modern times, to our liquid diet*. The wine we take is 
often adulterated, and consequently becomes the source of 
disease. Our malt liquors are often mixed with unwhole- 
se ingredients; and, in regard to water, which, as a ge- 
neral beverage, is preferable to every other, even where it 
is contaminated by unwholesome ingredients, it is com- 
monly drank as it is found, without any trouble to purify 
qr improve it. Hence, as a great voluptuary once con-" 
tended, it ought to be accounted the most dangerous of all 
liquors, being almost constantly impregnated with. putrid, 
mineral, or other noxious substances. Nor will these de- 
fects in the drink we take, be ever, it is said, thoroughly 
remedied, until we have domestic cooks for our bautt as 
well as for our solid sustenancef. 

' There is one circumstance which greatly tends" to de- 
teriorate our liquid food, which is, that it is much more 
frequently the object of taxation, than our solid diet, The 
consequence is, that the due preparation of it is materially 
cramped and injured. The taxes upon wine tempt the 
smuggler, or the wine-merchant, to make it of other ar~ 
ticles than the genuine juice of the grape, and in various 
other ways to adulterate it. The high duties upon malt, and 
the liquors manufactured from it, have materially. tended 
t0 injure, what otherwise would’ be a most wholesome be- 
verage. ‘The same observation is applicable to cyder, 
mead, &c.' "The liquids taxed, are generally accounted 
those of ‘luxuty; and financiers seem to think they do 
enough, when they leave the pure élement without an im- 
post; but though water 18 undoubtedly the most natural, 
and must always be the most’general beverage of mankind, 
yet, if properly prepared, by skilful liquid cookery other ar- 
sau, bi os in moderation, without i injuring, and in 
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* The ancients were much more attentive to this important branch of 
regimen, than the moderns are.’ It is hardly to be credited the minute 
attention paid by the former to the preparation of their water, and of 
their wine,-for drinking. ‘On -this subject, see’ Barry*s Observations on 
the Wines of the Ancients, where it is very fully and ably explained ; 
also, Code of Health, Vol. I. p. 254. 

tf In particular, by preparing water for drink, in the manner that will 
be aiterwards described. Cpe i 
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mabny cases, even improving the health, may promote the 
comfort, may enliven the spirits, may diminish the cha- 
grin, may alleviate the cares, and may increase the social 
pleasures of the human race. | 

Having premised these general observations, we otsliall 
now proceed to consider ‘the various particulars connected 
with this branch of our inquiry, under the following gene- 
ral heads ; 

‘1. The necessity and uses of liquid food’ 2. The diffe- 
rent kinds ef liquids commonly made use of; and, 8. 'The 
rules to be observed, as to the consumption of liquors, in 
regard to time and quantity. 


I, ON THE NECESSITY AND USES OF LIQUID FOOD. 


Tur following observations will, in some degree, ‘eXe 

lain the nature and advantages of liquid food. _ 

1. If the human frame be, properly speaking, a hydraulic 
machine, and consist more of fluid than of solid particles, 
it is evident, that liquid food is necessary to keep up that 
quantity of fluids which the body is constantly losing by 
perspiration and other means; and'nature, wise and: fore- 
seeing in all she does, gives us notice, from time to time, 
of the indispensable necessity we have for drink, by excit- 
ing that feeling or desire known under ah name of thirst; 
which feeling increases according to t quantity of {  flui 
wanted; for in fevers, and in‘violent exercises, where avere 
is an extensive waste of watery: particles, the thirst, or de- 
mand for fluid, increases accordingly. | 

2. It is also Oe to observe, that, besides the: sation 
and the natural juices of the stomach, (which themselves 
would soon be exhausted, were it not for constant supplies 
of fluid matter), it is Hes necessary to take, at every meal, 
a considerable quantity of liquid, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in dissolving our solid aliment, and carrying on those 
operations which are necessary for the process of digestion. 
Hence those who drink too little are apt to complain of 
indigestions. 

+ eS 9:1 nourishing particles, even of our solid food, can 
only be conveyed. from the stomach, into all the different 
parts of the body, ina liquid state. A sufhcient quantity 
of fluid, therefore, (the due propertion of which will after- 

wards 
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wards be considered), must be taken with every meal, to 
answer as a vehicle for so essential a purpose. 

4. Without a sufhcient quantity of liquor taken into the 
body, it is supposed that the blood would become too thick, 
and not fluid enough to be circulated throughout the snidll- 
ér blood=vessels ; hence, the animal functions would bee 
come languid, and obstructions must ensue. 

5. There are salts constantly accumulating in the bodyy 
from the food we eat, or the air we breathe, which, if suf- 
fered to remain in the blood beyond what is necessary, 
must prove destructive. It is by means of the liquor we 
take, that these saline particles are washed away. 

6. There is constantly, also, a small portion of the blood 
having a tendency towards putrefaction. But if putrescency 
were accumulated to any great extent in the blood, it would 
prove fatal. ‘This is happily prevented, however, by means 
of our liquid food, which clears away all such impurities, 
and even prevents those concretions with which we Pugh 
otherwise be afflicted *. 

7. The drink we take, also tends to promote the neces- 
sary secretions, such as the bile, and the juices of the sto- 
mach, the importance of which, to the health of the indi- 
vidual, cannot be questioned, | 

8. ‘The liquids we take, contribute likewise to keep the 

y} ate of temperature. When too warm, the 

) reat is abated by cooling liquors, by which 
some part of hae heat is absorbed, though these must be 
taken with due moderation, and with proper precautions. 
Drinks also cool the constitution, by furnishing perspirable 
matter, the evaporation of which is the principal means of 
cooling the human body, when heated by labour in hot 
weather. When the body is too cold, on the other hand, 
liquors moderately warm, are found dita Map in reviving 
the heat that is required. 

9. The liquids we take, aré not only the vehicles of the 
nourishment we derive from our solid sustenance, but 


they 


* People, in general, seldom consider how much we are indebted to 
urine for the health and purity of our bodies. Were the saline, putrid, 
and earthy substances, of which, by urine, our bodies are constantly freed, 
accumulated but for one week, the consequences would be fatal. When 
the body is in a diseased state, the urme clears away still greater quan- 
tities of these impurities, and the secretion thereof ought to be promoted. 
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théy also furnish, in some degree; nourishment themselves, 
Even watery, if it has calcareous matter in it, is nutritious} 
for calcareous: matter is necessary for the nourishment of 
thé bones. If water be infused with bread, it becomes 
still more nutritious. Milk 1s) certainly nourishing 3 and 
wine and malt liquors have that quality to.a pose ssn: 
though im ‘a lesser, extent. 

10. Inthe last’ place, our liquid food tends; more chan 
our solid, to stimulate the languid powers, to enliven the 
spirits, and to cheer the heart. When the body is exhaust- 
ed, how refreshing 1s a single draught of a wholesome 
beverage?) When the mind is borne down with care; how 
rapidly is it exhilarated by a cheerful glass ? And, when 
the whole frame is likely to sink under the pressure of dis- 
ease, there is no medicine so hkely, in certain cases, to re~ 
store it to its former health and strength, as the Jae 
juice of the grape. Ae 

Such are the uses of our liquid food, than which, no- 
thing, in moderation, can be more ‘salutary to the hinflan 
frame, nor more destructive, if it is not kept within pros 
per bounds.Let us next proceed to the second head of 
our intended inquiry. 


tl. ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF LIQUIDS COMMONLY 
MADE USE OF. 


Lae a 
piece tt 


Tue liquors commonly made use of, ate of four diffe. 
yent sorts: 1. Simple fluids. 2. Those which are come 


pounded by art. 3. Fetmented liquors ; and, 4. Distilled, 
or ardent spirits. Each of these will require séparate con 
sideration. | 


1. THE SIMPLE FLUIDS. 


THERE are two simple fluids used as food: 1. Water ; 
and, 2. Milk. 


1. WATER. 


Warer, in its common state of purity, (for by distilla- 
tion it can be ¢endered still more pure), is a fluid perfectly 
clear and transparent, without cclour or smell, possessed of 


hittle 
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little elasticity, and, in avery moderate degree, compressible. 
It ought, as. ice see to bev free from all. foreign ingre- 
dients, excepting atmospheric air, and carbonic acid gas, 
or fixed air, which two elastic fluids it often holds in solu- 
tion to the extent of 4, partvof its bulk of the one, and one 
cubic inch in the 100 of thesother. If, deprived of those 
two substances, (which is the case when'water‘is recently 
boiled), it becomes vapid, for to them it)owes what may 
be called:its taste. ‘lo their presence; also, many: of those 
beneficial effects which it produces, both on ahimals ange 
on vegetables, ought to be attributed *. 

» Water, though “apparently. a simple. fluid) yets by ake 
midal aats may, like air, be decompounded ; ; and according 
to the most recent experiments, and. in the terms adopted 
by modern chemistry; one hundred parts:of water consist 
of 85 parts of oxygens: and 15: of ees or the basis of 
memmable air. 


Befive we cose the properties: ah aha different sorts of 
on it may be *proper to consider what: are the signs of 
good and of bad water, extracted from Vitruvius, and other 
authors who have entered into that investigation +. 


Signs ba Good Water. 


1. th may be inferred, from the vigour and florid looks 
of the inhabitants who pea them,.and. from-the hea!thi- 
ness of the animals living in the neighbourhood, that the. 
waters, they use are good: in quality.. 2. When a few 
drops.of salubrious water are let fall We ‘ood copper, they 
will occasion no spot thereon. 3. Good water is found ft 
for boiling vegetables quickly, in particular, peas, beans, 
and other pulse. 4. Good waters are light; and perhaps 
lightness of water is the most positive token of its goodness, 
and,its exemption from other, ingredients... 5.'Those wa- 
ters which dissolve soap in the completest manner are ge- 
nerally excellent. 6. Oprings issuing from sandy soils, 

| sandstone, 


* ‘Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. iil, p..4297. .Mr Henry 
found that 100 cubic’ inches of spring water, contained 3.38 inches of car- 
bonic acid, and 1.38 of atmospheric air. 

1 In particular, a work entitled, “ De Eau, rélativement a YEcono- 
. © mie Rustique, par M. Bertrand,’ &c. Lyon, 1764. 
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sandstone, gravel, and redstone, are generally wholesome: 
7. Good water is soft, saponaceous, and totally free from 
smell. .8. Good water easily acquires the taste, colour, and ‘ 
flavour that is wished to be given to it. 9. Springs’ which 

freeze with difficulty, and suffer little variation in their 
temperature, at different seasons of the year, are deemed 
good. 10. Water of good quality soon grows warm by 
the heat of the fire, and soon’ cools when exposed to the 
air. 11. It is reckoned a good sign of river-water, when 
fresh verdure is observed along the banks where it runs. 
12. Waters are good which produce water-cresses and 
water-marigolds. 13. If waters rather abound with fish, 
in particular, if the fish appear healthy, and are found well 


tasted, it indicates, that the water which they inhabit oh 
be used in diet. 


ig i) 
-Siily 


Signs of Bad Water. 


The following are signs of bad water: 1. Where the 
people are pale and unhealthy ; and, in particular, where 
they are troubled with swellings in the throat. 2. Where 
the water, in a boiling state, will not soften peas and beans, 
and other pulse. 3. Ferruginous and vitriolic waters are 
unwholesome.. 4. Waters that have a petrifying quality, 
or are impregnated with calcareous earth, are noxious; 
and, 5. All waters which have saline or sulphureous par- 
ticles, are not proper for healthy people to drink as their 
common diluent. — 3 

One of the most difficult problems to determine, on the 
subject of our present inquiry, is, Whether what is calle 
hard water, or the sort which has some acid, lime, or cal- 
careous matter se solution, and which is unfit for being 
used with soap *, or for boiling vegetables, can with safety 
be used as drink, many people. fanciful ly imagining that it 
has a tendency to promote the stone and gravel, and that, 
in other respects, it must be unwholesome. 

There are probably few, who would not give a prefe- 
rence to soft, over hard water, for general use; at the 

na same 


¥ When soap is put into ee water, its alkali is immediately at- 
tracted by the acid of the water, the soap is decomposed, and the oil of 


it swims on the surface of the water.—-Encycloped, Britan. Vol, XVII. 
Pe BU. 
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same time, the authorities in favour of hard water, and 
the proofs adduced in its behalf, are so very satisfactory; 
and even convincing, that persons who have no other 
water to which they can easily have access, need not, on 
that account, eutertain any apprehensions of danger from 
using it *. 
Nor ia it difficult to correct the impurities of hard water. 
If the acid, by which the earth is dissolved, be the carbonic, 
it may be purified by boiling; and if the water is exposed, 
after the calcareous earth is deposited, to the open air, im 
broad shallow vessels, it thus recovers a portion of the air 
which was expelled by the boiling, and is rendered agree 
able to the palate. If the earth is suspended by any other 
acid, a solution of potass, or any other alkali, may be pour 
d into the water, till it cease to produce. any turbid ap- 
pearance. The water must then be decanted from the se- 
diment, or filtered if necessary +. 


Water may be divided into two kinds, Common and 
Mineral. 

By common water, naturalists understand those sorts 
which haye no perceptible distinguishing taste or smell, and 
which exert no particular or sensible effect on the human 
bedy, when internally taken 5 consequently, they are pecue 
Jiarly well calculated for diet. 

Mineral 


* The Celebrated CULLEN, in his Materia Medica, in treating of the 
distinctions which are generally made between hard and soft water, de- 
clares, that he could never discover that hard waters were hurtful, or find 
out any clear evidence of the bad effects which have been ascribed to them. 
Dr Darwin, in his Zoonomia, goes still farther ; for he was so much im- 
pressed with the utility of hard water, that he has classed it in the list of 
rs Nutrientia, being convinced that calcareous earth must contribute to 
the nourishment of animals and vegetables, as such earth constitutes a 
considerable part of both. Dr SaunpeErs also, in his Treatise on Mine- 
ral Waters, affirms, that the salts which give the quality of hardness to 
spring water, are always to be found, in one form or other, in the fluids 
of the body, and that in a state of the most perfect health. Anda late 
writer, who has published some useful observations upon the composi- 
tion and uses of the new sulphur baths at Dimsdale, in the county of 
Durham, (Mr Peacock) contends, that we would arraign the benefi- 
cence of an allwise Providence, to suppose, that all our pleasantest and most. 
refreshing springs are laden with disease ; for the hard waters are always 
the most palatable, and, (in the opinion of men who have studied nature} 
the most salubrious. 

+ Encycloped. Britan. Vol. XVIII. p. 811. 
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Mineral waters, on the other hand, have properties die 
rectly contrary, and are never, except from necessity, used 
as aliment*. They will not, of course, adatie any pare 
ticular discussion upon the present occasion +. + 


COMMON WATER. 


In regard to common waters, they may be considered 
under the following general heads: 1. Rain. 2. Snow. 
8. Hail. 4.Ice. 5. Spring. 6. Well. 7. River. 8. Lake. 
9. Marsh; and, 10. Pond-water; to which will be added, 
some observations on the rendering sea-water fit for being | 
used in diet. 

1. Rain-Water.—In favourable circumstances, rain-wa- 
ter ought to be as free from foreign ingredients, as any that_ 
has not undergone the process of distillation. Having a aS= 
cended into the upper regions of the air in the shape of va- 
pour, and being thus in a manner distilled by the heat of the 
sun, it must, when it descends, be hight and pure, if it does 
not meet with noxious substances in its descent, which, 
however, is far from being unlikely, in consequence of the 
various heterogeneous particles with which the atmosphere 
abounds. Hence it is found to differ greatly, according 
to the season of the year, and the manner in which it is 

collected. 

To obtain it in its greatest purity, it should, as Neu- 
mann directs, be collected either on the tops of mountains, 
or in open plains, and not when the rain begins, but after 
a considerable quantity has fallen, that the lower air may 
be purified from any unwholesome articles which may have 
floated in it. ‘The winter, or very early in the spring, is — 
esteemed the best season of the year for obtaining pure 
rain-water, as the atmosphere has been cleared by the win- 
ter-rains; and few insects are generated at that season, or 
flying about 1 in the air, as is the case in the summer months, 
The rain, also, which falls after a long track of wet weather, 

: must 


* Falconer’s Ouseeatinis on the Water commonly used in Diet at Bath, 
p. 8 

+ Mineral waters, however, being of importance, on many occasions, 
-for the recovery of health, it is proposed to make some » abcd ations upon 
them, wa distinct paper, in = Appendix. 
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must be pure, for the atmosphere is then, in some measure, 
washed, if that expression’ may be made use of, from all 
heterogeneous substances. 

As rain-water is often impregnated with various sorts of 
exhalations and eflluvia, with the pollen of flowers, and the 
ova of animals, &c. if allowed to stand in a vessel, it soon 
putrefies, and produces various sorts of animalcula. Hip- 
pocrates, therefore, and other medical authors, strongly re- 
commend its being boiled and strained before it is used 5 
but if it is collected in the manner above described, such 
operations will not be necessary *. 

2. Snow-Water.—In certain cold climates, and in high 
latitudes, thawed snow forms the constant drink of the im- 
habitants during the winter season. .In the Alps, where — 

_ this is necessarily the case, many of the inhabitants are de- 
armed. with swellings in the neck, which have been often 
imputed to the use of snow-water; but such swellings are 
probably owing to some mineral matter with which the 
water 1s impregnated, or to some other cause than the use 
of snow-water; for the same disease is frequent in Su- 
matra, where ice and snow are never seen, and quite un- 
known in Chili.and ‘Thibet, though the rivers of these 
countries are chiefly supplied by the melting of the snow, 
with which the mountains are covered +. 

A great prejudice is entertained against snow-water, be- 
cause the use of it is expressly condemned by Hippocrates 
and Celsus. But were this water unwholesome in the 
countries where they lived, where the snow might be im- 
pregnated with various noxious exhalations, peculiar. to 
Greece and Italy, yet the same observation might not be 
applicable to other regions. In-Greece, in particular, even 
the rain-water, it appears, could not with safety be made 

use 


* ‘There is often a small quantity of muriat of lime in rain-water ; but 
Morveau has ascertained, that it may be rendered sufficiently pure, even 
for chemical purposes, by dropping into it a little barytic water, and 
then exposing it for some time to the atmosphere, and allowing the pre- 
cipitate formed to deposite.—Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. ILI. 

- 427. . 
' f Quincey’s Medical Lexicon by Hooper, voce Water. These swell- 
ings, it is now almost decided, are owing to the tufa2, a volcanic produc- 
tion; and they are only found in the inhabitants of the banks of rivets 
which contain that substance. 
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use of, without being boiled ard strained ; and the same 
process might have removed. the objection to the use of 


snow-water, which, in fact, is nothing but frozen rain: 


When immediately melted, indeed, snow-water contains no 
air, as that substance is expelled during freezing, conse- 
quently, it is remarkably vapid, but it soon recovers the 
air it had lost, by exposure to the atmosphere *. If made, 
from snow that falls in calm weather, it is she purest af 
any, next to distilled water, and will keep good for many 
years.. It will also dissolve soap better, and will sooner 
boil and cool again, than almost any other +. 

3. EHail-Water.—Among the various sorts of water, that 
from melted hail ought to be peculiarly pure 3 (a the 
lightest parts of water ascend to the highest regions, and 


are there congealed, (without any kind of mixture with _ 
other particles), into one. homogeneous substance, and put 


in a form which cannot easily partake of impurities t. 
Ice-Water.—Ice may either be formed from fresh or 


salt-water. As to the first, we find it placed by Celsusy _ 


in the fifth rank in regard to wholesomeness, or after rain, 
springy river, and well-water §. As to the second, in a 

work written many years ago, by a Danish author, (Bar- 
tholinus, de nivis usu), itis stated, that if the ice of sea~ 
water be thawed, it loses it ne. which was ascertain- 
ed by a professor i in the University of Copenhagen ; 5 and a 
British writer, whose work was published in the year 1738, 
takes notice of that observation, and adds, that thawed i ice; 
from sea-water, is often used at Amsterdam for brewing ie 
Sir John Pringle, therefore, was mistaken, in supposing 
that the celebrated Cook was the first who discovered that 
N frozen 


* From its want of air, no fish can live in siow-water, until it has béen 
exposed to the atmosphere. 

+ Burton’s Treatise on the Non-Naturals, p. 238. Barry, in his Ob- 
servatiens on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 392, statés, that, from ex- 
periments which have been made on water, collected from the purest 
snow dissolved on the highest mountains, and the best common water, it 
appears that the former possessed several peculiar and very different qua- 
lities, and must, frorn thence, be more salutary. 

{ Burton’s ‘Treatise on the Non-Naturals, p. 237. Also, Witlich’s 
Lecturés on Diet, &c. p. 392 

§ Grieve’s Celsus, p. 97. 

i Burton’s Treatise on the Non-+Naturals, p. 238. 
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frozen sea-water thawed into fresh *. At the same time, 
that illustrious navigator was most probably ignorant, that 
any other person had previously made the same discovery. 

5. Spring-W ater.—Under this general head, are compre- 
hended all those waters that arise from any depth to the 
surface of the earth, and are used, either at the fountain- 
head where they spring, or at least before they have run 
any considerable distance. ‘These certainly ought to be as 
pure, and m some respects purer, than rain-water, from 
which they generally originate, being in a manner fil- 

trated in the earth, if it were not, that in their passage 
through the soil, they meet with various soluble bodies, 
and hence are impregnated with mineral and other particles. 
They are generally clear and pleasant to the palate, owing 
_to the fixed air which they commonly contain ; and they 

keep well, not containing any substance capable of putre- 
faction: but, on the other hand, they are sometimes unfit 
for many uses in diet, from their metallic, saline, and 
earthy impregnations +. 

Some authors imagine, that the quality of springs varies, 
according to the aspect of the ground where they rise; but 
others, with more judgment, dwell on the nature af the 
soil through which they pass, condemning those which 
arise in mineral countries, and preferring such as flow from 
gravel or fine white sand. » Springs in a clay soil, generally 
produce hard water, unfit for several of the purposes of 
diet. The quality of springs in rocky situations, must de- 
pend on the nature of the rock from which they flow ¢. 

6. Well-Water.—W here springs are not to be met with, 
it is often necessary to dig deep pits into the bowels of the 
earth, for the purpose of finding water; and where the 
quantity is not sufficient to overflow the mouth of the well, 
pumps and other means are made use of, for the purpose 

of raising the water to the surface. Well or pump-water 
must greatly resemble spring-water, being derived from the 
| same 


« See Pringle’s Discourse on some late improvements upon the means 
of preserving the Health of Mariners, p. 34. ‘The fact is, that the salt 
does not freeze, the frost only affecting the fresh particles of salt-water. 

+ Falconer’s Essay on the Water commonly used in Diet at Bath, 
p- 22 and 23. 

-} This subject is very fully discussed in Falconer’s Essay, above quot- 
eds 
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same source; but it is more liable to be impregnated with 
foreign ingredients, in consequence of its stagnation and 
slow filtration: hence, the more frequently that it is used 
the better. The water of wells is generally hard; but it 
has often the advantage of containing a greater quantity 
of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas *. In some places, they 
have dug wells to no less a depth than 500 feet, and been 
amply repaid for the trouble and expence, by the purity of 
the water thus attained. It is a fact, which cannot be 
too well known, communicated by an intelligent apothe- 
cary, residing at Malden in Essex, that, in consequence of 
a well having been sunk to nearly tha depth above men- 
tioned, and good water procured, the inhabitants of the 
parish of Steeple, in Dengy Hundred, were so much im- 
proved in their health, that, in place of receiving from 
many farmers in that one the sums of 20]., 301., and 

40]., yearly, he does not now take as many shillings rs 
7. River-Water.—That there are certainly some objec- 
tions to the water of rivers, as containing all the natural 
impurities of the springs whence they proceed, of the rain- 
water which they ultimately receive, and of the filth thrown 
Into them from the surface of the earth, from populous 
towns, extensive manufactures, and various other means, 
as the feces of the several kinds of. creatures which live 
therein; yet, on the whole, there is no water better calcu- 
lated for general use. Indeed, where their motion is rapid, 
N 2 and 


* Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. III. p.429. There are many 
useful works on well or pump-water, as Heberden’s Observations on the 
Pump-water of London, (Medical Transactions, Vol. ].); Percival’s on 
that of Manchester, and Falconer’s on that of Bath. Dr Heberden asserts, 
that most of the pump-waters used in London contain lime, and the three. 
mineral acids of vitriol, nitre, and sea-salt, besides an oiliness, which dis- 
colours them, and gives them a remarkably yellowish cast, when com- 
pared with pure distilled water. ‘They are also liable to be tainted, in 
their passage under ground, by various impuri ities, so frequent in the 
neighbourhood of so large a city. ‘The nitrous acid in these waters, 
makes the flesh boiled in them to become red. The tea and coffee in- 
fused in them are not palatable; and many physicians suspect, that they 
occasion many disorders, more especially. among the infirm and children. 
There is also a work on pump-water, recently published, by Dr Lambe, 
which merits attention, though he carries his apprehensions, regarding 
the unwholesomeness of pump-water, much too far. 

+ See communications from Dr Kirkland, Code of Longevity, Vol. Tf. 


Appendix, p, 214, where, by mistake, the town is called Walden, instead 
of Malden. 
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and their bed either gravel or silicious sand, they are said 
to be purer than even spring-water, depositing every thing 
during their course, which was merely mechanically sus- 
pended, and retaining nothing more than the usual propor- 
tion of air and carbonic acid gas, and perhaps a very minute 
quantity of calcareous matter, and of common salt. Some 
rivers, however, like the Thames, in passing through rich 
and cultivated plains, become considerably charged with 
foreign matter; and though remarkably pure in regard to 
saline particles, yet are fouled with mud, and vegetable or 
animal exuviz. Such water, however, is easily improved 
by filtration; or when left to settle, will become as clear as 
spring-water. ‘This renders such water peculiarly calculat- 
ed for sea~store ; for, though at sea it becomes sooner pu- 
trid than any other, if it is racked off into large earthen 
vessels, and exposed to the air, it gradually deposits a quan- 
tity of black slimy mud, becomes clear as crystal, and re- 
markably sweet and palatable * ; others, however, would 
prefer as sea-stores, water which was longer of becoming 
putrid, that is spring-water, even though it were a little 
hard. 

8. Lake-Water.—The water of lakes is merely a collec- 
tion of rain and snow-water, spring-water, and river-water, 
and of course must be impregnated with the same hetero- 
‘geneous substances which they contain. It is seldom so 
transparent as river-water, as it must, in some degree, be 
contaminated with the remains df animal and of vegetable 
bodies which have undergone putrefaction in it. But as 
the water of lakes is not so much agitated as that of rivers, 
such substances frequently subside to the bottom, and do 
not injure the surface. It must be owing to this circum- 
stance, and to its great depth, that some of the finest water 
anywhere to be met with, is at Lochlomond, by far the 
largest, and most beautiful lake in Scotland. Those who 
live upon its borders, by a very easy process, which might 
be adopted in other places, Ht it in the greatest purity. 

Instead 


* See Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. III. p. 428. Hooper’s 
Lexicon, &c. Dr Heberden states, that if two or three grains of alum 
are dissolved in a quart of thick river-water, it makes the dirt very soon 
Some. and slowly to precipitate: If then filtrated, it is immediately pre- 
pared for use. 
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Instead of taking it from the lake itself, they make a pit or 
hollow in any bank of gravel on its margin, into which the 
water naturally flows; it is thus filtrated through the gravel, 
and cleared from any injurious particles. 

9. Marsh-W ater.—Marshes are shallow lakes, with a 
great quantity of earth diffused through them; and the wa~ 
ter which they produce is peculiarly unwholesome, contain- 
ing a greater proportion than any other, of animal and ve- 
getable matter, and generally in a putrid state. Boerhaave 
took twelve ounces of such water, put it into a clean glass 
vessel, and having evaporated it by a gentle heat, many 
worms, insects, and animalcula of different sorts, besides a 
quantity of earthy slime, were found at the bottom *. Such 
water may be greatly improved by boiling and filtration ; 
and by proper means, to be afterwards explained, may be 
rendered even palatable and wholesome. 

10. Pond-Water, ('c.—From the want of springs, lakes, 
or rivers, the inhabitants of some countries are often under 
the necessity of collecting rain-water in ponds and ditches, 
as the only means of supplying themselves with so essential 
an article. Such water is rarely good. Being in an open 
and a stagnant state, it is liable to collect a variety of 1m- 
purities. ‘This must affect the health of those who have no 
other resource; and hence, the diseases to which such per- 
sons are liable, are as much to be attributed to the unwhole- 
someness of the water they drink, as to the malignity of 
their atmosphere. 

11. Sea-Water freshened.—Vhe only other means of pro- 
curing water for diet, is by rendering salt-water fresh. It 
18 ae that Peter the Great made many trials, gradually to 
accustom his subjects to drink sea-water in its natural state ; 
but, as many died in the course of the experiment, he was 
obliged to abandon the idea. On some occasions, sea-Wa- 
ter may be used for dietetical purposes; for instance, in 
boiling potatoes, and other vegetables: and, since the in- 
crease of the duties upon salt, many poor people in Scot- 
land, who live upon the borders of the sea, have got inte 
the practice of boiling down sea-water into a kind of pickle, 
and using it, instead of salt, with their oatmeal porridge. 
In regard to freshening Beas atet unless i¢ can be frozen, 


the 


* Burton on the Non-Naturals, p. 239, 240. 
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the most effectual mode is by distillation, which has been 
carried to such perfection, that Parliament very hberally 
rewarded the person by whom this process was principally 
improved *, It is a matter which ought to be attended to, 
in carrying on that process, that the surface-water of the 
sea, or near the shore, has a bitterness of taste, owing to 
the animal and vegetable bodies with which it is mixed, 
whereas, at any considerable depth, it is free from these 
ingredients. 

Having thus gone through the various sorts of water, it 
may next be proper to consider, 1. The means of convey-= 

ing it from any distance. 2. The means of preserving it 
for use. 3. The different modes of improving it; and, 
4. The arguments which are commonly made use of in re- 
commendation of this favourite beverage. 

1. Mode of Conveyarice.—It is in vain that pure water 1s 
discovered in the neighbourhood of any town or city, if pro- 
per means be not adopted to convey it for the use of the 
inhabitants. In ancient times, this was done by means of 
aqueducts ; ; and it is incredible the expence to which the an- 
cients put themselves on that account: but since the prin- 
ciple has been ascertained, that water will rise to its own 
level, such stupendous wots are no longer necessary. AS 
water must be affected by the materials of the reservoirs, 
or cisterns in which it is kept, and the pipes through which 
it flows, it is a circumstance hardly to be credited, that lead 
should be so much employed for those purposes, though 
the deleterious qualities of that metal are so well known. 
If the water conveyed is derived from springs which are 
‘perfectly pure, the pipes, it is said, become, in process of 
time, coated with calcareous matter, which prevents their 
being injurious ; ; but if the water contains any animal or 
vegetable substances, capable of putrefaction or fermenta- 
tion, it becomes actually pernicious, more especially if it 15 
kept in cisterns of lead. ‘Timber pipes are liable to decay, 
and apt to give a bad taste to the water, unless when they 
are charred. On the whole, Pipe made of cast-iron are 

. to 


* Lord Bacon and others have asserted, that sea-water, if filtrated 
through sand tqenty times, would at-last become quite fresh ; but this 


can hardly be the case to any height of purity, though it may be greatly 
improved by that process. 
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to be preferred, on account of their durability ; and though 
they may give a ferrugineous taste to the water, it can 
hardly be discovered, it is so slight. 

2. Mode of preserving Water.—Vhis is a subject of ma- 
terial consequence in a view to health. The usual mode 
of preserving water in cisterns of lead, cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. The fatal effects arising from it, have 
been proved in a variety of instances*, ‘There are some 
objections even to the use of wood}. Free stone or 
marble would certainly be preferable. ‘There is an excel- 
Jent mode of preserving water, and by which it is filtrat- 
ed at the same time, adopted at Paris. The water is put 
into what is called a fountain, which is a large and strong 
earthen jar, about four feet in height, placed on a wooden 
pedestal. At the bottom, there is gravel to the height of 
six or eight inches, which should bra cleared once a year. 
The fountain may be had for a Louis-d’or ; and the water- 
man receives a trifle for filling it twice a week which is 
sufficient for the generality of families. ‘The water, thus 
filtrated through the gravel, becomes as pure as crystal, 
and is drawn by a cock, at the bottom of the fountain. As 
the water of the Seine is rarely pure, and in a dry summer 
even noxious, such a machine is very convenient, and even 
indispensable. It is not liable to the many accidents, and 
constant wear, of our filtering stones, nor does it require 
the attention of those with charcoal, recently invented at 
Paris}. It certainly would be of the highest importance, 
to have so simple, but so useful an article, introduced into 
this country. 

Another mode of preserving water in distant voyages, 
is, by charring the vessels in which it is preserved. ‘This 
is taken notice of in a recent French publication§, but has 
long been practised in England, and is no new discovery. 

3. Mode of improving Water.—Vhere are six modes by 
which water, without infusing any article to be retained 
in it, may be improved; namely, by 1. Boiling. 2. Cool- 
ing. 3. Distilling. 4. Filtrating. 5. Charcoal ; and, 6. Ma- 
chinery. 


N 4 Licat 


* See Manual of Health, p. 352, 354, &c. 

+ Ditto, p. 360. 

{ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p. 521. 
§ Annales de Chymie, July 1806, Tome 95. 
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1. It is hardly credible the expence laid out by the an- 
cients, in procuring the best kinds of water for their general 
use; being convinced that their health greatly depended 
on the purity of this universal diluting fluid. But this was 
not considered to be sufficient 3; after it was thus obtained, 
it was thought necessary to have it boiled and prepared 
for use; and even public buildings were erected for that 
purpose. These places were called Thermopolia, from those 
of the same kind in Greece; and there the boiled water 
was publicly sold, both for drinking by itself, Or mixing it 
with wine *, Herodotus also mentions, that when alia 
King of Persia went with his army on an expedition, he 
drank no water but what had been taken from the -river 
Choaspes, which, being first boiled, and afterwards received 
in silver vessels, was conveyed in four-wheeled machines, 
drawn by mules, wherever he went, and kept solely for the 
use of the king f. 

On the subject of boiling water, it is further to be ob- 
served, that, wherever there is any reason to: doubt the pu- 
rity ee water, or to apprehend that it may be impregnated 
with putrid and other noxious ingredients, there is no mode 
by which it can be so easily improved, as by the simple 
operation of boiling, more especially if it is afterwards 
strained or filtrated, and then suffered to cool. In China, 


however, they carry this idea still further; for it is the uni-- 


versal practice there, to take all their liquors warm, consi- 
dering cold liquids unnatural, as the fluids of the body are 
warm: ner do they account it a sufficient answer to this 
argument, that all the warm-blooded animals, except man, 
must necessarily drink cold water. Their water is boiled 
with tea, whilst any bitter remains in the leaves, which, 
joined to the operation of boiling, contributes greatly to the 
quick deposition of those earthy particles, with which the 
water in all the flat provinces of China so much aboundsf. 

Boiling hard or pump water, however, is not alone found 

be Bune ee to 


“ See Barry’s Observations on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 156, and 
160.. He there gives, from Baccius, a plan of a Thermapohium, “ cum 
“ muiariis vasis cale faciendi aquas ad usum slate cum vino et frigida.”’ 

3 In Cho. cap. 1. Athenzeus, lib. 2. cap. 2, confirms this account, and 
oe the manner in which this royal water was conveyed and pre- 

erved; and says it was of the lightest and most a kind. 


{ Barrow’s “Travels in China,” p> 547. 
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to be sufficient; for though it makes it to part from the. 
earthy matters which were dissolved in it, yet it becomes 
more strongly impregnated with the saline matters which 
it contains, and, therefore, it will become worse. But if, 
besides boiling, 10 or 15 grains of any alkaline salt, per 
pint, are boiled with it, according to Heberden, all the 
noxious qualities of pump-water would either be precipitat- 
ed to the bottom, or rendered innocent. 

‘The principal objection to boiling water is, that ake 
it removes some noxious ingredients, it also expels two 
useful substances, common air, and carbonic acid gas, or 
fixed air, which, to a certain extent, are of service. But it 
will afterwards appear, that these two substances can again 
be replaced in water; and that the vapid taste of boiled 
water can be improved. 

2. After the ancients boiled ie water, they were ac- 
customed to cool it, by immersing the vessel containing it 
i snow orice. Alexander, in his Indian expedition, at ‘the 
siege of Petra, directed thirty pits to be made as reservoirs 
for snow, which were covered with straw, to defend it 
against the external air; with this his wine and water were 
cooled. Galen, who was long acquainted with this method 
of preparing the water in his own country, particularly re~ 
commends it: and says, that the custom then prevailed at 
Rome, of preparing their water, by first boiling it and after- 
wards cooling it in snow, and that it was then called de-— 
cocta™, ‘This distinguished term, therefore, not only de- 
noted cold water, which had been boiled, but that which 
had been afterwards made more exquisitely cold, by being 
cooled with ice or snow +. 

3. The nature of distillation, or the chemical process re~ 
sembling evaporation, by which the volatile principles of 
bodies are separated from the fixed or heavy, by means of 
heat, is well-known. It is thus that ardent. spirits are 
made: and if the steam or vapour that arises from water, 
when in a boiling state, 1s collected by proper instruments, 
the water which is thus produced, is purer than any other, 
and so uniform, in regard to that essential quality, lightness, 
| as 


* Meth. Med. Lib. vii. cap. 4 
+ Juvenal, in Sat. VeVi 80, belch cakes this mode of cooling water ; 


and Martial, Lib. xiv, Ep. 116, distinguishes this water by the appropri- 
ate name of nobile frigus. 
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as to become a standard for weight *. The specific gravi- 
ty of distilled water is always supposed 1,000; and it is 
made the measure of the specific gravity of every othe 
body +t. | , . 
Distilled water, on account of the trouble of procuring 
it in large quantities, is seldom employed to any extent, 
either in the preparation of food, or as drink ; but for pre- 
paring a great number of medicines, and in almost every 
one of the nicer chemical processes that are carried on in 
the liquid way, this.specics of water is an essential requi- 
sitet. And Heberden is of opinion, that a course of dis- 
tilled water might be as beneficial, in many chronical pains 
of the stomach and bowels, as the most celebrated mineral 
waters are in other “disorders; and hence, that it might 
prove no inconsiderable addition to the Materia Medica. 
Some instances are given, of persons having used di- 
stilled water as their common drink, who are said to have 
found benefit from it §3 and by condensing the steam of 
salt water, it has been obtained at sea in considerable 
quantities. It acquires, however, a bad taste from the 
still ||; and if any vegetable essential oil was in the water 
when boiled, it will remain in it after distillation. It loses 
alsoy 


* Wainswright, in his Mechanical Account of the Non-Naturals, p. 211, 
condemns boiling water, as the means of evaporating the best parts of the 
liquid; adding, that water may be so much boiled as to have a saltish 
taste. If this observation is just, regarding boiling, it is certainly in fa- 
vour of distilling water. 

+ Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. I. p. 569. 

T Quincy’s “ Lexicon Medicum,” by Hooper, voce Water. Also He- 
berden on Water, “ Medical ‘Transactions’? Vol. I. p.16. ‘There are 
several medicines, which cannot, with propriety, be made with any other 
than distilled water. . 

§ Adair’s “ Medical Cautions,” p. 236. Tournefort mentions one Fran- 
cis Secardi Horgo, who made distilled water his only drink, without any 
addition of wine, or any strong liquor, to the last, and lived, with re- 
markably good health, to the age of 115 years. Heberden on Watery 

- 22. 

|| Ihe empyreumatic or burnt taste, in distilled waters, may be cured 
in various ways. 1. The first gallon, having the most of that taste, should 
be thrown away. 2. In a month’s time, by mere keeping in perfectly 
clean glass or stone bottles, thoroughly well stopped, the taste will be got 
rid of. ~ 3. By ventilating the water, in the manner described by Hales, 
the taste will also be carried off in a few minutes; or, 4. By boiling the 
distilled water in an open vessel, the burnt taste will be immediately taken 
off. 
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aiso, in a great measure, its atmospheric ‘air and elastic 
fluids ; and hence becomes extremely vapid. The taste of 
such water, therefore, cannot be palatable, having, accord- 
ing to a common expression, vo heart init ; and the taste of 
it is said to have occasioned a torpor in the stomach and. 
bowels, a loss of appetite, and other dangerous complaints*. 
On the whole, from the trouble and expence attending this 
sort of water, and the other objections above alluded to, 
there is very little chance of its ever coming into general 
use. At the same time, the sentiments of the judicious 
Heberden are entitled to attention, who recommends dis- 
tilled water to be used in any of our foreign possessions, 
where the waters are found to be very injurious to health, 
and where it is hardly possible, otherwise, to get water 
barely drinkable. 

4. The idea of filtrating water is pointed out by nature 
itself ; for all springs arising through sand, gravel, &c. 
must undergo that process, Hence it occurred, that if 
waters of a putrid, marshy, or unwholesome nature, were 
filtrated through a factitious bed of sand, or a vessel made 
of porous stone, they might be deprived of their bad quali- 
ties. Sometimes, also, water has been much improved, by 
passing through branches of green fir-trees, retaining their 
sharp pointed foliage, by which the viscous and noxious 
particles in the water are intercepted. But, on the whole, 
filtration by sand, or porous stones, has been found prefer- 
able +. 

Filtering stones, or reservoirs, are either small, calculat- 
ed merely for the use of a single family, or on a great 
scale, adapted for a great town. 

The smaller sorts of filtering stones, where the water 
passes downwards, are very apt, in process of time, to be 
clogged with dirt and other impurities. I was thence in- 
duced to incur some expence, in making filtering-boxes, 
separated into two divisions, with the view of forcing 
the water, by means of the pressure of the atmosphere, 
to ascend through a stratum of sand, instead of descending, 

imagining 

* See Peacock’s “ Observations on Dimsdale Water.” 

+ For this, and some other ebseryations on the subject of water, the au- 


thor is indebted to a valuable work, entitled, “De Eau, relativement a 
& Economie Rustique, par M, Bertrand,’ Lyon, 1764. 
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imagining it was a new invention; but, upon further in- 
quiry, it appeared that it had been previously thought of. 
Filtrating water, however, may be successfully carried 
on, not only for supplying single families, but also ona 
great scale, for the use of any number of people; and I 
am happy in an opportunity of laying before the public 
an extract of a letter from the Reverend Robert Boog, mi- 
nister of Paisley, in Scotland, describing the mode in 
which a town, coutaining above twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, who were formerly in a distressed state, from the 
untwholesomeness of their water, is now plentifully fur- 
nished, pul that most valuable article, in very great per- 
fection * 
| 5. 


* « The idea of furnishing the inhabitants of Paisley with good water, 
occurred to a gentleman in this place, only in consequence of the plans 
which he had executed for the improvement of his bleaching grounds. 
As the measure has been attended with success, and may easily be adopt- 
ed in other towns, similarly situated, it is not unworthy of attention. 

“The bleaching grounds lie along the river Cart, a little way above 
Paisley. ‘The water of that river being often muddy, and bringing down 
much stuff from primtfields, lime-works, copperas, and alum-works, 
situated on its banks, is altogether unfit, in its usual state, for bleaching. 
This suggested the idea of filtrating it: an operation not uncommon, but 
perhaps nowhere so completely executed as here. 

“ A well, about 25 yards from the river, and sunk below the level 

of its bed, receives its water by acoveredcut. ‘This cut is about eight feet 
wide, and four deep: it is filled with chipped free-stone, which are broke 
smaller as it approaches the well. ‘To prevent the intermingling of the 
earth, they are covered with Russia matts, over which the ground is le- 
velled. A great deal of the filtering is effected by this first and simple ope- 
ration, Over the well is a small steam-engine, which raises the water to 

an air-chest, whence it is forced to the * external 1 teem of the bason,”’ 
higher than the engine, and distant perhaps 60 or 70 yards. ‘The air- 
chest may be about 16 feet above the river. The communication from 
it to the trench, is by a wooden pipe, of Scots fir, of three inches bore. From 
the trench the water filters into the bason. ‘The bason is a circle of 
about 23,5 feet diameter, and 10 deep, sunk perhaps about two feet below 
the level of the ground; its bottom of puddled earth; its side, a wall of 
free-stone, neatly jointed, but laid without cement. It is surrounded by 
a bed of sand, or voy. fine gravel, about six feet wide, the same depth 
with the bason, and retained by a wall of free-stone ruble without cement, 
and, like the former, about a foot thick. A second bed of gravel sur- 
rounds this wall, of the same width and depth as the other, but the gravel 
coarser, and retained by a similar wall to the former. ‘The water-trench 
succeeds: about six feet wide, of the same depth with the bason ; the bot- 
tom of puddled earth, as are the bottoms of the sand-beds. ‘The outer 
| | wall 
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5, Another mode of improving water, and the one that 
has been most recently discovered, is by means of char- 
coal, a substance which enjoys the property of preserving 
water from corruption, and of purifying it after it has been 
corrupted. It has been found, that one ounce and a half 
of powdered charcoal, and twenty-four drops of oil of vi- 
triol, (concentrated sulphuric acid), are sufficient to puri- 
fy three English pints and a half of corrupted water, with- 
out communicating to it any sensible acidity. If-no acid 
be used, two thirds more of charcoal powder will be neces- 
sary 3 but when less of that powder is employed, the less is 
the quantity of water lost by the operation; which, in sea- 
voyages, is a material object. Other acids produce marina 

. the 


wall of the trench is double ; the interior one, hewn stone joined; the 
exterior, thick whin-stone. <A space of about 16 inches between them is 
rammed with clay or puddled earth: a coping of hewn stone covers both 
in: the outside is faced with earth and turf, and gradually sloped to the 
level of the surrounding ground. All the stone, employed in the first 
communication from the river, and in the walls, is carefully picked from 
quarries, perfectly free from any metallic tinge. From the bason, a pipe 
is carried below the sand-beds, to a distance of perhaps a furlong, to where 
a declivity in the ground gives opportunity to drive a cart below the mouth 
of the pipe, where a large cask, placed upon it, is commodiously and ex- 
peditiously filled. ‘The cask contains about 480 gallons, wine-measure. 
‘Two carts filled with such casks are constantly employed, and go seven 
times each day through the town. ‘Two pails full of this filtered water 
were, at first, sold for a halfpenny. ‘This, however, it was found, would 
not defray the expence. ‘Three farthings are now paid for that quantity ; 
but if any considerable quantity is bought, some gallons are allowed in 
addition. ‘This is some addition to family expences ; but, for pure water, 
all who value health will willingly pay at this rate; and, as it is brought 
to almost every door, to those who are at a distance from wells or the 
river, there is a considerable saving of time and labour. ‘This plan is 
susceptible of improvements ;- but it is sufficient to demonstrate that no 
town near a river need be destitute of good water. It has not occurred 
to me to ask, whether the filtered water has been subjected to any che- 
mical tests ; but, to the eye and the taste, it is perfectly pure: and while 
the water immediately from the river, when boiled and left to cool, de- 
posits a thick sediment, the filtered water gives none. ‘The air-chest is 
a contrivance employed for forcing up the water in the engine for ex- 
tinguishing fire. ‘The water is driven into the receptacle, (which is call- 
ed an air-chest), by a forcing-pump, and its return prevented by a valve 
opening inward. A pipe is inserted into the top or side of the chest, 
with its mouth near the bottom. ‘The compressed air acting on the sur- 
face of the water, forces it through this pipe.’ A similar plan has since 
been extended to Glasgow; and the water of every town, in every civi- 
lized country, ought to be improved in the same way. 
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the same effect, and even nitre and sea-salt ; but sulphuric 
acid is preferable. A small quantity of it should be added 
to the water, before the charcoal powder is put in. If a 
quantity of that powder were put in the casks intended for 
holding water for long voyages, or if the inside of the 
casks were charred, it would prevent the water from pu- 
trefying. It is said, also, that filtrating water through 
charcoal, has been found an excellent mode of purify- 
ing it *. a 

6. Another mode of improving water is, by means of 
machinery. It is well known, that, by pouring water from 
one vessel to another, it improves; and the more it is agi- 
tated and put in motion, the more it acquires the qualities 
to be desired+. If, therefore, it were frequently to pass 
through the air, by means of machinery, water that had 
been distilled or boiled, and thus had lost its elastic fluids, 
might be again impregnated with the beneficial qualities 
of the atmosphere. Machines, on the principles of shower- 
baths, might be employed for so useful a purpose. 

As, indeed, the most important objection to the use of 
boiled or distilled water is its vapidness, owing to the loss 
of that portion of air with which, in its natural state, it is 
impregnated 5 some cheap and easy means of restoring air 
to water, would be a most valuable discovery. Perhaps a 
barrel or other churn might answer that purpose effectually. 
The common mode of impregnating water with fixed 
air, is troublesome and expensive, and, on that account, 
never can come into general use. Besides, fixed air is of 
a very volatile nature, and not in every case desirable to be 
taken in large quantities; whereas, the more that water 
can be impregnated with atmospheric air the better. The 
following plan, therefore, might be adopted: After the 
water is prepared by boiling, and the infusion of toasted 

bread, 


* See Encycloped. Britan. Vol. XVIII. p. 816. It might be worth try- 
ing, whether butcher-meat, also salmon and other fish, might not be pre- 
served fresh in water, plentifully mixed with powdered charcoal, and 
with perhaps a small quantity of oil of vitriol. Lowitz has made some 
valuable observations on this interesting subject. . 

+ The Chinese have a practice of agitating the water they are to drink, 
for two or three minutes, with a bamboo, in the hallow of which they 
put a piece of alum, by means of which the earthy particles of the water 
are precipitated to the bottom. 
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bread, or any other article that is preferred, (if such an ad- 
dition is thought necessary), let it be put into a common 
barrel-churn, where it may be at once subjected to any agi- 
tation which may be wished for. In the course of its be- 
ing thus agitated, .it- will absorb atmospheric air, and the 
other elastic fluids with which it maycomein contact. It will 
thus become a liquor, safe, palatable and wholesome; to be 
obtained with little trouble or expences and accessible, in 
its utmost perfection, to the poorest individuals. In large 
towns, it may be prepared in considerable quantities, and 
sold so cheap as a halfpenny a bottle. In private families, 
it may occasion some trouble; but the experice will be next 
to nothing, at least the price of the churn would not ex- 
ceed 2]. or 31. 

7. On the Superiority of Common Water as Liquid Food, 
and its Use as Medicine.—We shall conclude our obser- 
vations on common water, by briefly stating some of the 
eulogiums which have been bestowed upon it, (which is 
the more necessary, as water-drinking, like many other 
good old customs, is not so fashionable as it was), and 
by alluding to those medicinal properties which it is said 
to possess. 

Pure water, in the opinion of Hoffman, who was one of 
the most respectable of medical authors, and whose com- 
prehensive genius, and unwearied industry, left scarcely 
vany branch of medicine untouched, is the fittest drink for 
persons of all ages and temperaments; and, of all the pro- 
ductions of nature or art, it comes the nearest to that uni- 
versal remedy, so much searched after by mankind, but 
never discovered *. 

Another 


* « By its fluidity and mildness,”’ says Hoffman, “ it promotes a free 


and equable circulation of the blood and humours through all the vessels 
of the body, upon which the due performance of every animal function 
depends; and hence, water-drinkers are not only the most active and 
nimble, but also the most cheerful and sprightly of all people. In san- 
guine complexions, water, by diluting the blood, renders the circulation 
easy and uniform. In the choleric, the coolness of the water restrains the 
quick motion and intense heat of the humours. It attenuates the glutin- 
ous viscidity of the juices of the phlegmatic; and the gross earthiness 
which prevails in melancholic temperaments. And, as to different ages, 
water is good for children, to make their tenacious milky diet thin, and 
easy to digest; for youth and middle-aged people, to sweeten and dis- 
solve any scorbutic acrimony or sharpness that may be in the humours, 

by 
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- Another respectable physician, in a’communication to 
the author, asserts, that in regard to diet, with a view to 
the preservation of health, no one rule is of so much im- 
portance, as to avoid all sorts of compound liquors, water 
being the only wholesome beverage, the best solvent and 
diluent of the solid portions of our food; supporting the 
_ tone of the stomach, without exhausting its vigour; and 
furnishing the most simple, the most bland, and, manifest- 
ly, the most suitable supply to the secretory vessels, and 
general humidity of the body. In’a word, good water is 
the only fit and salutary liquor for the ordinary uses of 
mans; all others are noxious, and that in proportion as 
they recede in their qualities-from water. Wine, and other 
fermented liquors, doubtless, have their uses. They afford 
a safe, and sometimes a necessary, stimulus, in various 
cases of morbid debility, as well.as in the langour of de 
clining life; but, in this view, they belong properly to 
the head of medicines, and ought to be utterly excluded 
from that of diet or wholesome aliment. ‘There is no ani- 
mal, he adds, man excepted, who does not rejeet these ar- 
tificial liquors with disgust: and, from an impartial survey 
of human society in general, it will be found, that those 
who use water only, as their general beverage, are, ceteris 
paribus, the most free from disease; and retain the vi- 
gour of life, and its different functions, to a more advanc- 
ed age *. 

Another eminent physician, Dr George Fordyce, (whose 
name it is impossible to mention without respect), in a 
communication to the author upon the same subject, re- 
marked, that if a man wishes to prolong life to a very late 

period, 


by which means, pains and obstructions are prevented ; and for old people, 
to moisten and mollify their rigid fibres, and to promote a less difficult 
circulation through their hard and shrivelled vessels. ”” 

" In the Miscellanea Curiosa, you will find a very remarkable observa- 
tion, of an old man, one hundréd and twenty years of age, without the 
Joss of a tooth, and of a brisk and lively disposition, whose drink, from 
his infancy, was pure water. | ' 

The famous civilian, Andrew Tieraqueaus, who is said, for thirty 
years together, to have given yearly a book, and, by one wife, a son to 
the world, never drank any thing but water from his infancy.—See 
“ The Best and Easiest Method of preserving uninterrupted Health to ex- 
treme old Age,” &c. from a manuscript found in the library of an emi- 
nent physician lately deceased, 8yo. published in 1748, p. 64. His life 
is in Bayle’s Dictionary. 
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period, he must take great care to abstain from wine and 
all other intoxicating liquors ; ; and Faust, in his Catechism 
of Health, pointedly observes, that if water were the only 
drink of man, both his health and fortune would be im- 
proved. If what is spent on liquors that are hurtful to 
life, were appropriated to the purchase of nourishing food, 
and other necessaries of life, the lot of human kind would 
be better ; we should live longer, and be healthier, stronger, 
and happier than we ares ‘This observation cannot be too 
strongly inculcated on all ranks of society, more especially 
on the middling and the lower orders. 

It may be proper here to state, that common water is not 
only strongly recommended as the best of liquid food, but 
also; as possessing, in a very eminent degree, many valu- 
able properties in the cure of disease, both by external ap- 
plication, and taken inwardly. 

« This subject was particularly discussed about the year 
1724, when two authors published separate works, cele- 
brating common water as the best means of curing fevers, 
and many other distempers. In these publications, there 
are certainly some useful hints, though they carried their 
doctrines too far, and relied too much upon their favourite 
remedy *, A voluminous author attempted to refute those 
publications +. And many of the positions which they con- 
tained, were controverted bya physician of some eminence, 
(Dr Peter Shaw) {, who maintained, that the juice of the » 
grape was preferable to water ; was the grand preserver of 

health ; 


_ * See « Febrifucum Magnuni, or Common Water the best Cure for 

Fevers, and probably for the Plague; with a Discourse on curing the 

Chincough by Water. By John Hancock, D:D.” + 7th Edit.’ 8vo; 
724, _Alsoys “ The Curiosities of Common Wr ater, or the Advantages 

thereof. By John Smith, C.M.” 7th Edit. svo. 1724. Both these 

tracts were translated into French, and published in one vol. 8vo. anno 
1725. 

+ In a work, érititled a “ New Treatisé on Liquors,” &c. By James 
Sedgwick, apothecary, one vol. 8vo, printed av0 1725. 

{ See a work, entitled “ The Juice of the Grape; ot, Wine prefer- 
able to Water. ms a Fellow of the College.” 8vo. printed anno 1724. 
It is well known that this. work was written by Dr Peter Shaw; and in 
one of the copies of the tract, in my possession, there is, in manuscripts 
on the back of the title-page, the following assertion: “ Dr Shaw often 
wished he had never permitted this essay to be printed ; and was very 
angry that a second edition should make its appearance without his 
leave. 
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health; and the best, restorer in most diseases. It is not 
necessary, in this work, to enter further into this import- 
ant controversy, though it was judged proper, briefly to 
state that such a discussion had taken place, and to men- 
tion the principal authors by whom it was conducted. 

Such are the observations with which I have thought it 
necessary to trouble the reader, on the subject of Water : 
we shall now proceed to explain the properties of the other 
simple fluid, namely, A4i/2 ; and to give some account of 
the various articles of liquid food derived therefrom. 


Hl. MILK. 


THERE is no liquid substance, that deserves to be more 
particularly considered, as one of the most valuable pre- 
sents that nature has bestowed upon the human race, than 
milk. It seems to partake of that just medium between 
animal and vegetable substances, so desirable in our diet. 
It possesses enough of the animal nature, to give strong 
and perfect nourishment to animal bodies, and enough of 
the vegetable to prevent too strong a tendency to the ‘alka- 
lescent state. It may be described as a kind of emulsion, 
or white, oily, animal liquor, | from which all the parts of 
animal bodies, particularly in their early years, may receive 
their nourishment and growth *., 

It is impossible, 1 in a work of flake nature, to enter much 

_at length into so extensive a subject, on which volumes 
have been written +. It may be sufficient, for our present 
purpose, to consider, I. The nature of milk. 2. The diffe- 
rent kinds of milk which are made use of in diet and me- 
dicine. 3. The various modes in which it is prepared as 
liquid food; and, 4. Miscellaneous rules, to be observed 
regarding the consumption thereof. 

1. Milk can easily be separated into three distinct sub- 
Stances; cream, curd, and whey ; which are too well known 
to require any particular description. Besides these sub- 
| stances, 


¥ See Stephen’s Essay upon Diet, prefixed to Dolaus on the Gout, 
p. 44. | | 
+ There is hardly a book on diet, that does not treat largely of Milk ; 
and the celebrated chemist Parmentier, has lately published a consider- 
able and very valuable work upon: that subject. 
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stances, chemical art and industry have discovered several 
others, as sugar of milk, sulphur*, &c. 

2. A variety of raids have healt’ used in diet and media 
cine. For children, the milk of women is the food by far 
the best calculated for their nourishment +. Cows’ milk 
is in most general use; and, if physicians and poets are to 
be credited, was tholnded among the principal articles of 
diet, in very remote ages f. Among the ancient Scythi- 
ans, and modern Tartars, mares’ milk is in great request, 
and a very important part of their subsistence. The milk 
of the ass§, and of the camel, is principally employed for 
medicinal purposes. In the northern countriés, that of the 
goat is commonly made use of for the same purpose; but 
in southern climates, it is so abundant as to be destined for 
food . Sheep furnish milk in small quantities; but where 
the flocks of this valuable animal are properly attended toy 
they are never milked but for two or three days after the 
lambs are weaned. Formerly, the milk of swine was alsd 
in request, and considered useful in some disorders 4. 
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* See Thomson’ s System of Chemistry, Vol. Til. p. 605. 

+ The following preparation is strongly recommended, as a proper 
substitute for human milk, where, from any circunistance, it cannot be 
procured for children. In a guart of water, boil two ounces of harts- 
horn shavings, over a gentle fire, till the wholé is reduced to a pint; 
mix this with twice its quantity of cows’ milk, and the addition of a little 
sugar. This forms, for children, a proper aliment, approaching nearly 
to the nature of human milk. See “ Practical Synopsis of the Materia 
Alimentaria, ”’ p. 13. 

{ Homer mentions a nation who principally lived upon milk; and in 
Hart’s “ Diet of the Diseased, ”? p. 203, there are several instances also, 
of persons, in modern times, who have lived for many years solely on 
cow’s milk. 

§ In the milk of the ass, the proportion of whey i is very gréat, and of 
oil and cheesy matter very small: Hence it is light, and well suited to 
weak stomachs. It is best in spring and summer; but it is neither so 
light nor salutary when the animal is supported on dry food. If taken 
early in the morning, from its cooling quality, it is excellent in all dis- 
orders where the patient is troubled with am insatiable thirst. Hart’ o 
“© Diet of the Diseased,” p. 204. 

|| Dolzus, in his “ Essay upon the Cure of the Gout,” mentions, on 
the authority of Poterius, the story of an old woman of 60, who, by the 
help of goats’ milk, was restored to a state of perfect health, notwith- 
standing a great decay of flesh and strength, a hectic fever, and a stone, 
In other cases, it has been fourid prejudicial. See, in Moffat’s “ Health’s 
Improvement,” p. 212, the story of Lady Penruddock. 

{ Hart’s “ Diet of the Diseased,”’ p. 203, 


3. There are various modes in which milk may be con- 
sumed, ‘The principal are, 1. In a raw state. 2. When 
boiled. 3. As sour milk. 4, As cream. 5. As butter 
milk. 6. As whey. 7. As punch; and, 8. As wine. 

1. Raw milk.—Milk, in a raw state, ought, if possible, 
to be taken as it comes from the animal that produces it. 
‘There is reason to believe, that one of the principal advan- 
tages of children’s sucking at the breast, arises from the cir- 
cumstance of their getting the milk warm from the body of 
the nurse, and not tainted by the air. ‘The atmosphere 
speedily makes a great change upon this delicate fluid. 
‘The excellence of milk, depends upon the admirable mix- 
ture of the three substances of which it principally consists ; 
but, as soon as the air acts upon them, so as to separate 
the cream from the rest of the milk, it is no longer the 
same homogeneous and wholesome substance, nor can the 
articles of which it consists, be ever again perfectly united. 
Where infants, therefore, are nursed on cow or other milk, 
it is of the greatest importance not to suffer it to stand for 
any length of time; and, if possible, to give it directly 
from the animal, or to keep it warm, by the vessel con- 
taining it being placed over boiling water. ‘This is always 
attended to, when asses’ milk 19 given as medicine; and 
is probably one great cause of the good effects arising from 
it. 
The ancients were accustomed to mix honey, and some- 
times a little salt, with their milk, more especially when 
they wished it to dct asa mediéine. Sugar prevents milk 
from curdling * 5 and it is proper, on that account, to bé 
used by those who have weak stomachs, or who are re- 
covering from sickness. ‘hat delicate preparation, called 
Conserve of Roses, is a useful and palatable addition te 
milk fresh from the cow, when used medicinally. 

2. Boiled Milk.—If milk has stood for some time, there 
is no mode by which the ingredients thereof can be again 
brought into any state of union, however imperfect, com=- 
pared to what it previously possessed, except by boiling. 
Some imagine, that when milk is boiled, and sweetened 
with sugar, it is more digestible than the raw; being de- 
prived of a considerable quantity of its air, which lessens 

1ts 


* Doleus on the Gout, p. 97. 
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ws tendency to acescency and fermentation ; and Hippos 
crates gave boiled milk, diluted with considerable quantities - 
of water, even in mild fevers *. Milk, in general, is apt 
to induce costiveness, even in a raw state; (to prevent 
which, some mix with it brown sugar or magnesia); but 
when boded: it is still more apt to have that property, on 
which account, it is sometimes boiled with oatmeal, veal- 
broth +, &c. 

3. Soured Milk.—There is a mode of preparing this ar- 
ticle, at a place called Corstorphine, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, (hence called Corstorphine Cream), which 
merits some notice. ‘They put the milk, when fresh drawn, 
into a barrel or wooden vessel, which is submitted to a 
certain degree of heat, generally by immersion in warm 
water; this accelerates the stage of fermentation. ‘The 
serous is separated from the other parts of the milk, the 
oleaginous and coagulable; the serum is drawn off by a 
hole in the lower part of the vessel; what remains is put 
into the plunge-churn, and after being agitated for some 
time, is sent to market as sour milk or cream. Mixed 
with sugar, it forms an aliment tolerably nourishing ; ss arid) 
from its sourness, it is grateful and cooling. 

4, Cream.—There is no food more improper for weak 
stomachs than cream; being liable to turn rancid; very 
dificult of digestion ; and particularly apt to disorder: the 
bowels, when taken too freely. But with strong stomachs, 
which can digest it, no article is probably more nourishing. 

If you propose to drink wine afterwards, it 1s an un- 
wholesome custem to eat cream, or any preparation of 
milk, with apple-pies during dinner, or with strawberries, 
&e. ve dinner; for the wine ferments, coagulates the 
cream, and makes the whole mass hard of digestion. Upon 
weak stomachs, indeed, such a mixture will produce sick- 
ness, vomiting ft, &c. 

In some countries, as in the western parts of England, 
the cream is not suffered to rise naturally, but is gathered 
from it, after it has been thickened upon a moderate fire ; 
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* Hart’s “ Diet of the Diseased,” p. 206. 
+ “ Practical Synopsis of Materia dlimentaria,”’ p. 14. 
._{ “Concise Observations on the Nature of our Common Food,” &c. 
. 31. It is known that a whole family has been colicked by drinking 
ale after rice and milk. 
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and this scalded or clouted cream, as it is called, is consider- 
ed to be less offensive ts the stomach, and ob better nou- 
rishment, than the raw * 

The subject of ice-creams will be discussed 1 in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

5. Butter-milk.—After the oily matter in milk is extract- 
ed by churning or agitation, there remains a substance, 
known under the name of butter-milk, which many con- 
sider an excellent article of diet, and BE great use in colds, 
consumptions, and other diserdere os a similar nature. Its 
nourishment, however, must depend on the manner in 
which the butter is made. When that article is manufac- 
tured from cream alone, little remains but the vapid re- 
fuse of an oily substance, which is bitter and unpleasant ; 
but when the whole milk is employed in the process, (as 
js the case in Ireland), the cheesy part of the milk, in a 
great measure, remains with the butter-milk, and makes it 
ie substantial food. Hence the Irish, wud live so much 
upon butter-milk of this description, are so strong and 
healthy. If we drink butter-milk, while it 1s new and 
sweet, it is cooling and refreshing. 

6. Whey t. —When curds are formed for the purpose of 
being converted into cheese, there remains a liquid which 
contains the watery and saccharine parts of milk, in a great 
measure freed from its oily and cheesy matters. ‘This sub- 
stance is in some degree nutritive, and is distinguished for 
its diluent and diuretic qualities. It is a great corrector of 
the blood, and passes off easily by the secretions of the 
body. Wi ste is no drink in general more wholesome, nor 
more palatable, more especially when it is clarified in the 

manner 


* Moffat’s “ Health’s Improvement,’’ p. 216. The best account of 
scalded cream is in Marshall’s “ Rural Economy of the West of Eng- 
land,’ Vol. I. p. 249. The peculiarity consists in employing culinary 
heat, to assist m for cing up the cream. Itisa process attended with some 
difficulty, as the smallést degree of ebullition mars the process. ‘To those 
who are accustomed to it, this sort of cream is reckoned a luxury. 

+ In Shetland, an acid liquor, called Bland or Blethock, is prepared 
fr om milk.’ Upon the churned milk, or milk deprived of its butter, boil- 
ing hot water is poured, and the whole is well stirred. It is then allow- 
ed to rest, till all the crudled matter falls to the bottom. ‘The thin liquid 
(a mixture of the whey and water), is then strained off, and kept as a 
beverage, and it is a favourite one among the natives of those remote 
islands. 
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manner practised by the French apothecaries, who sell it, 
as a diluent, under the name of petit lait *. 

7. Milk-punch.—Drinking rum and milk in the morn- 
ing, more especially if the proportion of the spirit is great, 
is reckoned a very unwholesome practice ; and that prepa~ 
ration of milk, known in Scotland under the name of “« O/d 
Men's Milk+,” would, in general, be still more reprobat- 
ed by medical men; at the same time, it is reckoned whole- 
some, (as its name evidently imports), by a hardy race, 
breathing a pure atmosphere, and addicted to exercise. But 
there is one mode of preparing milk with spirits, which, 
though strong, is not unpalatable. ‘The following is the 
receipt : : 

Take 8 English quarts of whisky or rum, 4 lib. of su- 
gar, 2 bruised nutmegs, 8 quarts of cold water, the juice 
of 12 lemons, (the rinds to be taken of and put in the spi- 
rits, four hours before) ; mix the whole, and add 2 quarts 
of new milk, almost at boiling héat ; let it stand two hours, 
and strain it through a bag till clear. 

8. Milk-Wine.—By the fermentation of mares’ milk, the 
‘Tartars prepare a vinous liquor, called owmiss, the ardent 
spirit of which is derived from the sugar of milk, which is 
very abundant in the serous part of the milk ‘of mares. 
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* There are various modes of preparing the French feti¢ lait, but the 
following are the most common: 1. The most simple mode of making 
- petit lait is this: ‘Take two whites of eggs, well beat, add them to four 
pounds of milk; make it boil, and the curdy part will separate ; pour off 
the clear, and strain it through linen three times, the petit /ait will then 
be very limpid and good. 2. To fresh whey, when cold, add the white 
of an egg for each pound of liquor, and mix them well by beating. Set 
the liquor on the fire to boil, and, during the ebullition, throw in eighteen 
or twenty grains of cream of tartar; then’ pass it through flannel, and 
afterwards through filtrating paper. 3. It 1s said, that if the juice of a 
Jemon is put into boiling milk, or boilmg whey, drop by drop, it will pu- 
rify it. 4. If whey is boiled thoroughly, and skimmed, and afterwards 
filtrated through flannel and paper; it will become clear ; but not so much 
so as when eggs or lemon-juice are used. 

+ Old Men’s Milk is prepared in the following manner: The yolk of 
an egg is beat up in a bowl or bason, and then mixed with some cream 
or milk, and a little sugar, according to the quantity wanted, and tho- 
roughly incorporated. A glass of spirits, or more, is then gradually pour- 
ed into the mixture, so as to prevent the milk or cream from curdling. 
It is found useful to travellers, who are obliged to commence their jour- 
ney early, particularly if the weather be cold and damp. 
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Late experiments have shewn, that a similar spiritous lis 
quor may be obtained from the milk of other animals. In 
many Cases, it has acted as a strengthener and a restora- 
tive, and it has proved highly beneficial at the commente- 
ment of a consumption. But, on the whole, it is doubtful,- 
whether, as an alimentary or necred article, it be much, 
if at all, superior to butter milk, or whey™*. Ase 


Miscellaneous Rules and Observations. 


4. There still remains a variety of miscellaneous rules 
and observations on the subject of milk, of which the fol- 
lowing are among the most important: 

- It is evident, that the quality of milk must depend, not 
only upon the species of the animal, and the nature, cons 
stitution, and age, of the individual of that species, but also 
upon the season of the year, the mode of feeding, the ves- 
sels in which the milk may be put, the houses in which it 
may be kept, and a variety of- other particulars, which it 
is impossible here to discuss, and which are properly more 
within the province of the farmer, than’ of the physician. 
- Without’ entering into nice discussions, therefore, re- 
garding the colour of the cow, &c. it may be sufficient to 
remark, that a young and healthy animal, fed on natural 
pasture, must give the best milk; and the author has 
found the milk of a small Highland cow, fed on wild pas- 
ture, (which is in perfection in the month of June), to be as 
much superior, in point of richness, delicacy, and flavour, 
‘to the usual produce of the cow in more cultivated districts, 
as the finest Burgundy 1 18 superior to common Port +. 
Among 


* “Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, p.18. Itisa 
curious fact, that all:the nations among whom milk constitutes a chief 
part of their diet, it is eaten in a state of acidity. The Tartars always 
ferment the milk of their mares.’ The Russians prefer their koumiss, 
which is reckoned a specific for consumptions. The Caffres always fer- 
ment their milk, by keeping it in sheép-skins, which are never cleaned, 
in order to preserve the substance that ferments it. ‘They éxpressed the 
utmost abhorrence, on seging Europeans drink some fresh milk; and 
said it was very unwholesome, Even among the poor people of Scot- 
land, there is more milk eaten in an acescent than in a fresh state. — 

+ When a cow is fed on turnips or cabbage, the milk and the butter 
made from it have a very disagreeable taste, which is corrected by mixing 
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Among the rules to be observed in eee to the con- 
sumption of milk, as food, it may be stated, that skimmed 
milk is much iene to that article in its original state, 
If milk be too heavy for a weak stomach, it is much more 
wholesome, to dilute it with water, than to skim it *. 

It is a common observation, that milk and fish ‘ought 
never to be taken at the same meal; at least, that none 
but strong stomachs can venture upon such a mixture. 

Some unfounded prejudices are entertained against milk, 
as being injurious to the teeth and to the eyes +, and he 
constant use of it, will, it is said, bring on gray hairs pre- 
maturely. Onthe other hand, the use of milk has long 
been strongly recommended as a remedy for various disor- 
ders, in particular, the consumption and the gout. 

In regard to hectic complaints, there can be no doubt, 
that, if it be used early, before the disease has taken any 
hold of the constitution, and if it be properly administered, 
and other judicious rules for the improyement of health 
attended to by the patient, it is most likely to prove effec- 
tual. But the directions for this mode of curing consump- 
tions, ought to be given by an experienced physician, and 
rigidly observed. 

As to the cure of the gout by a milk-diet, the reader is 
referred to a short, but judicious treatise, written by 
Dolzus, which contains directions sufficiently explanatory 
of the system he recommends}. This respectable physician 
considers a milk-diet to be a noble remedy for the cure of 
the gout merely, if it be uncombined with other disorders; 
and contends, that the patient may use it with almost a 
certainty of success. He recommends that the milk should 
either be taken immediately from the cow, or, till taken, 
should be kept warm, by placing the vessel which contains 
it over boiling water. He began with smaller quantities, 
but afterwards went the length of 12 or 14 ounces in the 
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a little nitre with the fresh milk. It has been suggested, that mixing 
nitre with their food, would be a better mode of producing the same 
effect. 

* Concise Observations on the Nature of our Common Food, ” 
p. 29. 

+ Hart’s “ Diet of the Diseased, ” p. 205. 

{ See Dolzus upon the Cure of the Gout by Milk Diet, translated by 
William Stephens, M.D. F.R.S. Dolzus also considers milk as the 
best medicine that has yet been discovered for the stone. See p. 101. 
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morning, 24 ounces, with wheat-bread, at noon, and about 
20 ounces at night, half with bread, and the other half as 
common drink. Some sugar, or even a little salt, may be 
put in the milk to prevent it from curdling, and the acid 
from-gathering. By living in this manner, for a space of 
time, Varying from six to eighteen months, according to 
the degree and duration of the distemper; the whole 
gouty matter is discharged from the body, and the patient 
may return with safety to his former mode of living, pro- 
vided the dictates of moderation and prudence are in any 
degree observed. 


UI. OF FLUIDS COMPOUNDED WITH WATER. 


Tue celebrated Pliny, in some part of his works, has 
remarked it as a great absurdity, that mankind should 
bestow so much trouble and expence in making, artificial- 
ly, such a variety of liquors, when nature has prepared to 
their hands, a drink of so superior a quality as pure water 3 
and the same observation has been made by a variety of 
other authors. Indeed, some of them have gone so far as to 
contend, that raw water, being the natural drink of all ani- 
mals, ought not, on any account, to be relinquished ; with- 
out considering, that raw vegetables were also their natural 
food, and that if the observation be just regarding the one, 
the use of the other cannot be objected to. 

There is no man who entertains a higher opinion of the 
excellence and the virtues of water, either when naturally 
in a state of great purity, or when any defects attending it 
are removed, than the author of this work; at the same 
time, he cannot go the length of the doctrine inculcated by 
Pliny, nor does he conceive, that all préparations of water 
are to be condemned, as either dangerous or unnecessary. 

A person of the most undoubted veracity has stated, that 
being of a consumptive habit, he was alarmed, when young, 
with frequent spitting of blood, which made him abstain 
from wine and all strong liquors; but, (incidit in Scyllam, 
cupiens vitare Charybdim ), by this he fell into another mis- 
fortune, and the stone was the consequence of his drinking 
raw water*. In fact, though common water may be well 

adapted 
* See “ Code of Longevity,” Vol. 1. Appendix, p. 191. The ie 
allude 
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adapted for those who take violent exercise, or are employ- 
ed in laborious occupations; it may not, in every case, be 
equally salutary for the sedentary and the invalid. 

There are many waters, for instance the Seine in France 
and the Ness in Scotland, which, if drank by those whe 
are not acquainted with them, have a purgative quality. 
This, in some cases, has proved fatal; and at any rate, has 
obliged many to renounce the use of them. ‘The means 
of removing that property, was accidentally discovered by 
a gentleman who visited Paris some years ago. He tried 
the experiment of boiling the water of the Seine with a 
little tea, and suffering it to cool before he drank it, he 
found, by that simple preparation, that any pernicious qua- 
lity was removed 5 yet, according to Pliny, water, in its raw 
and crude state, ought to be preferred. 

An author on diet has ingeniously remarked, that though 
pure water is an excellent assistant to digestiil, yet that it 
is apt to run off too soon, before the food taken is properly 
digested. If a man, he observes, were to live the life of a 
savage, water would be a sufficient drink, as, eating only a 
small quantity, and using great exercise, his digestive or- 
gans would be much stronger, and sufficient for digestion, 
without any other assistance; but, according to the usual 
mode of living adopted in civilized society, eating daily 
too much, and taking but little exercise, fluids of a muci- 
laginous nature, as wines, beer, &c. are necessary ; for 
they continue some time in the stomach, where, if not tak- 
en in too great quantities, or not too strong, (in which 
case they ought to be diluted with water), they promote di- 
gestion; and afterwards, remaining for some time in the 
blood, they gradually carry of the saline and putrescent 
substances which it contains*. 

In various diseases and habits of body, pure water can- 
not be recommended. ‘The great Sydenham says, that 
young persons may drink it with safety; but he dees not 

consider 


alluded to is Hay, in his “ Essay on Deformity,” a person of undoubted 
credit. Since the general use of boiled water, in tea, &c. the frequency 
of the stone and gravel has greatly abated. he celebrated Rousseau also, 
attributed the severe maladies with which he was afflicted, to the use of 
raw cold water. A respectable physician, however, doubts whether an 
urinary calculus ever arose alone from drinking raw water merely. 

* « An Easy Way to prolong Life, by a little Attention to what we 
“ eat and drink,” &c. p. 54, 
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consider it to be a proper general beverage in gouty cases. 
Where a person has the gout mildly, and only at intervals, 
he prefers small-beer, or wine diluted with water; and, 
though he expressly forbids all fermented liquors, whiete 
the gout is inveterate, yet water alone, he considers as crude 
and pernicious, and strongly recommends dietetic decoctions 
as preferable to the pure element +. — 

Were preparations with water, and fermented liquors, 
even unnecessary for health, yet, if such articles are inno- 
cent, and gratifying at the same time to the human taste 
or palate, and add to the comforts and the pleasures of 
life, there is no reason why, with moderation, they should 
not be indulged in. 

A statesman, also, is apt to consider the political advan- 
tages of liquid food, artificially prepared, and to what mul- 
titudes of people it furnishes occupation ; how many are 
employed in raising the barley, in cultivating the vineyards, 
or in producing the cane, &c. whence so many articles of 
liquid food are prepared; how many are afterwards em- 
ployed in the manufacture of those articles ; in conveying 
them to the place of sale; in retailing them for consump- 
tion ;-and to what a multitude of trades and occupations, 
either directly or mdirectly, all this must give birth.— 
It would be impossible, therefore, to recur to plain water, 
without making almost a total revolution in the state of 
European society, as it is now constituted. Nor is the 
existence of such a resource, in a view to taxation (of 
which liquids, when not too heavily burdened, are so fair 
an object), an unimportant consideration. Indeed, when 
it is considered, that the custom of drinking liquors, arti- 
ficially prepared, is universal among all civilized nations ; 
and that, where fermented liquors are not in use, opium 
and other intoxicating drugs are generally taken ; it is hard- 
ly possible to suppose, that the practice is not adopted on 
grounds, so intimately blended with the nature of the hu- 
man frame, that it ought not to be hastily diminished, and 
far less totally given. up. 

The question, however, is not, whether such prepara- 
tions ought to be indiscriminately taken, but whether, with 
a view to health, there are not some of them that may be 
safely recommended, whilst there are others, not equally 
well calculated for the use of man? 
‘+ Sydenham’s Works, by Swan, p. 492. | 
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To ascertain that important partionlar,:s is the subject of 
the following observations. 

Among the various fluids compounded with water, the 
following are the articles which seem to require more par- 
ticular attention: 1. Infusions of grain. 2. Gruel. 3. In- 
fusions of bread. 4. Infusions of tea. 5. Infusions of 
sage and other herbs. 6. Coffee and its substitutes. 7. 
Chocolate. 8. Beef tea. 9. Broths. 10. Soups; and, 
lastly, Some miscellaneous articles. 

1. Infusions of Grain.—The decoction of pearl, or pot 
barley, is a common, and useful drink in febrile disorders ; 
and is made palatable, in other cases, by the addition of 
lemon juice, cream of torte wine, raisins, milk, &c. as 
circumstances may require *. | ‘This is a very old prepara- 
tion, recommended even by Hippocrates, and which he 
‘preferred to every other aliment, in acute diseases. His 
Ptissan, as that great physician called it, was of two sorts. 
The first was merely of a decoction of barley and water. 
‘The second was the decoction separated from the barley, 
and boiled again, after it had remained for a sufficient time 
in a cold state. ‘The lighter, lactescent, and more oleagi- 
nous parts of it rose on the surface 3 which, when separat- 
ed and collected, he called the cream of barley. He describes 
it as light, cf a smooth, moist, and equal consistence; grate- 
fully sweet; allaying thirst; not flatulent; expelling the 
feces when too hard and inactive, but neither purgative nor 
astringent. ‘As we have, by means of pearl barley, which 
is a modern invention, the power of making this cream of 
barley in greater perfection than the ancients, the experi- 
ment ought certainly to be tried +. 

2. Gruel.—The means of dieting the laborious classes 
of the community, is one of the most important objects to 
- which the attention of any real well-wisher to the public 
interest can possibly be directed. ‘Their means, it is well 
known, are small, and they are too apt to hang out what 
they can expend, without that economy and judgement 
which their straitened circumstances require. Of late 
years, in particular, they have adopted a plan of living 
much upon tea, instead of purchasing the more wholesome 

productions. 


* See Practical Synopsis of Materia Alimentaria, p. 74. 
+ See Barry’s Observations on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 382 
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productions of their own country. This evil has long been 
seriously and generally lamented. With infinite pleasure, 
therefore, I found, that for one meal at least, that of break- 
fast, a plan might be adopted, which, in every respect, may 
be safely recommended to them, and which, indeed, does 
not seem liable to any rational objection. 

In the navy, various measures have been tried for diet- 
ing our gallant seamen; but, on the whole, the breakfast 
was found the most difficult meal to manage. At one 
time, cocoa was tried; but it was given up as too expen- 
sive, and it could not always be procured in sufficient 
quantities. At another time, tea was given them; but the 
sailors soon found that their strength diminished under so 
washy a diet. At last, gruel and molasses were fortunate- 
ly thought of ; and they are found completely to answer the 
object in view. 

The gruel, (which is called durgae when made thicker), 
is boiled in large coppers. It is considerably thicker than 
gruel when given as medicine; but not so thick as Scotch 
pottage, or hasty pudding. Instead of butter, it is eaten 
with molasses mixed in the same manner; and, on the 
whole, it makes a comfortable and wholesome meal. The 
expence is very moderate, not exceeding one penny half- 
penny each man, per day. ‘The use of this sort of break- 
fast is a general regulation in the navy, and cannot be oo 
much praised. 

Can there be any objection to the general adoption of 
this sort of diet among the laborious classes of the com- 
munity? Here, economy and health are united*. Can any 
one object to the same food, which is generally, if not uni- 
versally adopted throughout the navy, and which nourishes 
the gallant defenders of their country? If the name of 

gruel 


* As an additional argument in favour of this article, it may be added, 
that Doctor Franklin’s favourite breakfast was, a good bason of warm 
gruel, in which there was a small slice of butter, with toasted bread and 
nutmeg. The expence of this mess was only three halfpence. He 
also mentions an old Roman Catholic lady, who had disposed of all her 
property for charitable uses, reserving only twelve pounds a-year to her- 
self, (and of this small pittance she gave 4 part to the poor), who lived 
entirely on water gruel. She never experienced sickness ; and her mode 
of living, he observes, is .a sufficient proof, how little is necessary to main- 
tain life and health. Franklin’s Life, written by himself, p. 122, 126, and 
1236 
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gruel is not much relished, let it be known under the more 
sounding appellation of durgou. It should, at any rate, 
be introduced into all poor-houses, work-houses, and esta- 
blishments of that sort; and those respectable characters, 
who interest themselves im the comfort of their brethren, 
it is to be hoped, will recommend the extension of so use- 
ful a plan, by every exertion in their power. 

3. Infusions of bread —The virtues of water, with toasted 
bread put in it, have long been celebrated; and the infusion 
has certainly a beneficial effect in taking away the rawness 
and crudity of water, giving it a colour which some people 
may prefer, and even adding to it some nourishment. In 
many cases, therefore, it is a beverage to be accounted as 
safe, if not salutary*. Dr Hancock recommends it in still 
stronger terms, in consequence of the following experi- 

ment. He cut a large thin slice of bread, toasted it care- 
fully and thoroughly, without burning, put it hot from 
the fire in a pint of cold water, allowed it to stand a while, 
and then set it on the fire till it was as hot as tea is usually 
drank. Pouring boiling water upon the toast in a tea-pot 
answered the same purpose. He found, that five or six 
dishes of this water, with or without sugar, were more re- 


freshing, 


* The following receipt for making toast and water, with an account 
of the advantages thereof, was given me by an intelligent friend. 

Take a slice of fine and stale loaf bread, cut very thin, (as thin as toast 
is ever cut), and let it be carefully toasted on both sides, until it be com- 
pletely browned all over, but nowise blackened, or burned in any way. 
Put this into a common deep stone or china jug, and pour over it, from 
the tea kettle, as much clean boiling water as you wish to make into 
drink. Much depends on the water being actually in a boiling state. 
Cover the jug with a saucer or plate, and let the drink cool until it be 
guite cold; it is then fit to be used ; the fresher made the better, and of 
course the more agreeable. | 

The above will be found to be a pleasant, light, and highly diuretic 
drink. It is peculiarly grateful to the stomach, and excellent for carrying 
off the effects of any excess in drinking. It is also a most excellent drink 
at meals, in which case it may be iced in summer time, if more agreeable 
to the drinker. My informant never goes to bed without having a small 
jug of such toast and water placed near him; and he knows, from several 
years’ experience, that it is a safe and pleasant drink, and so light, that it 
may be used in very considerable quantities, which common water can- 
not with pleasure, at least after any excess. 

~The best liquor, however, after a hard drink, is fresh whey ; which is 
now, indeed, frequently made use of, asa restorative, every morning, in 
many of the great families in Scotland, where drinking is carried to any 
EXCEess. 
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freshing, and sooner took off any fatigue or uneasiness, 
than any strong wine, strong ale, small beer warmed, cof- 
fee or tea, (for he tried them all), or any other liquot that 
he knew of *, 

Infusions of other sorts of bread, in particular of toasted 
oat+cakes, also dried or toasted oat-meal, have been recom: 
mended+; but the taste of such infusions, would not be 
palatable to any one, who was not accustomed to oat-bread: 

4. Infusions with tea-—There is no subject connected 
with diet, that has been more frequently discussed, or re 
specting which a greater variety of opinions have been en< 
tertained, than regarding the use of tea, which, by some, 
is decried as a poison, and which others extol as being 
possessed of great virtues in medicine, and as constituting 
an useful addition to our food. 

To give even a list of the authors who have written up- 
on this subject, either exclusively, or intermingled with 
other topics, would require some pages; and several vo-~ 
lumes might be filled with the observations which have 
been thus accumulated. ‘The purpose of this work, how- 
ever, will be sufficiently answered, by giving a short ac- 
count of the nature of the plant, and its introduction into 
Europe; a general view of the arguments which have been 
made use of in favour of its consumption ; the objections 
which have been urged against it; and the rules which 
as to be observed in consuming the same. 

. The tea plant, in its original state, is of 2 poisonous” 
cay According to Kempfer, it possesses a clammy 
acrid juice, which is so corrosive, as to excoriate the hands 
of those who prepare it for use. In order to correct this 
noxious quality, and the better to enable it to be rolled up 
or curled, it is either steeped in water, or steamed, by be- 
ing put into a hot kettle just emptied of boiling water, in 
which the leaves are kept closely covered up until they 
become cold. ‘They are then rolled up and dried on plates 
of iron or copper, from which some of their noxious qua- 
lities are said to be derived. Even in this state, they are 
considered to be so dangerous by the Chinese, that the 
leaves are commonly not used for a twelvemonth after 


they 


* See Febrifugum Magnum, p. 48. 
+ See Code of Longevity, Vol. FV. It is said, that an infusion of toast 
ed oat-cake is a remedy fer purging, or cholera morbus. 
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they are plucked. Nay, after all these preparations, and 
after time has softened its acrimony, a strong extract of the 
juice has been attended with the most fatal consequences ; 
and even the effluvia of the herb, long and frequently smelt 
at, (as tea-brokers have frequently di pepicnde >d), will occa- 
sion palsy, apoplexy, and other nervous disorders. 

Yea was originally imported into Europe for medicinal, 
rather than dietetical, purposes. It was first used in BHtain 
about the year 16663 and became a fashionable beverage 
at Court, owing to the example of Katherine, the queen 
of Charles I]. who had been accustomed to it in Portugal. 
But it would not probably have come into general use, 
had not an idea prevailed among medical men, when tea 
was first introduced into Europe, that health could not be 
more effectually promoted, than by increasing the fluidity 
of the blood ; and if came to be considered, that the infu- 
sion of Indian tea was the best means of obtaining that 
effect: It was in the year 1678, that Bontekoe, a Dutch 
physician, published his eolelsrarea treatise in favour of 
tea *, to whose authority, its general use in so many parts 
of Europe, 1 is much to be attributed. 

2. It is hardly possible to suppose, that such an article 
as tea, should for ages have been made use of by so many 
millions of people, as those who are addicted to this beve- 
rage in various parts of Asia; and that, notwithstanding the 
most violent attacks made upon it, from the most respect- 
able authorities that modern medicine can produce +, the 
practice should be perpetually extended in Europe, unless 
it were found at least an innocent, and in some respects 
even an useful article. 

‘The we which have been ascribed to tea, are as 
follow: 1. It is said to be a grateful and useful beverage 
to sagt in health, to take with their solid food ; (which 
is the view with hich decoctions of it are used ih Asia) j 
and, in the opinion of many, it ought, for such purposes, 
to be preferred to fermented liquors, so general in Europe. 
2. There can be no doubt, that it has the property of cor- 
recting the pernicious qualities which some waters pos- 
Sess, an instance of which has been already given, (see 

Peat p- 219.) 


- * Entitled, “ ‘Tractet von het excellente thruyd Thée. ” 
+ Among these are to be included Cullen, Tissot, Linnzus, Currie, &e. 
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9-219.) 3, The drinking of tea, has certainly the effect 
of increasing the digestive aetion of the stomach, and 
hence is particularly useful in cases of surfeit and indi- 
gestion. 4. There are few who have not experienced, 

that, drinking tea has the effect of exhilarating the spirits 5 
though it must be admitted, at the same time, that this, 
hke every other stimulus, by constant use, loses its effect, 
or may ultimately enervate the system it was meant to 
strengthen, 5.'The use of unmixed tea has been found 
salutary in medicine. ‘The simple infusion, without su- 
gar or milk, is an excellent diluent and sedative, in ar- 
dent fevers; and, as it promotes perspiration, and other 
secretions, it is frequently drank with advantage in colds, 
coughs, rheumatisms, headachs, &c. 6. Since the intro- 
duction of tea, also, complaints of a gravelly nature have 
greatly diminished, and there is no circumstance to 
which that important fact can be so justly attributed *, 

7. The introduction of tea has.certainly done more to pro- 
mote sobriety, especially among the higher ranks, than 
almost any other circumstance. It would not have been 
easy to have overturned the old fashion, by which the 
jolly toper was induced to sit over his bottle, whist he 
could hold a glass to his head, had not the temptation of 
the fragrant cup, prepared by a fair hand, tempted the. 
half unwilling footsteps to the drawing-room. 8. The 
pleasing. occupation which the tea-table furnishes, the 
beauty of the manufacture in which this preparation of 

figuid cookery is carried on and circulated ; the cheerful- 
ness and lightness of the meal, compared to the solemnity 
and business-like appearance ‘of a substantial dinner, all 
tend to make those meals, whete the drinking of tea is 
the principal object, a general favourite, more especially 
with those who have not voracious appetites, or are not 


addicted to the bottle. In the last place, it is asked, 
Where is the sudstHeie. that would answer equally well se 
many 


* Tt is stated, in Barrow’s “Travels im China,” p. 349, that the Chi- 
nese, notwithstanding their want of personal cleanliness, are'little troubled 
with leprous or cutaneous diseases, and they pretend to be totally 1 ignorant 
of gout, stone, or gravel, which they ascribe to the preventive effects of 


tea. Bathing the eyes with an infusion of tea, is also reckoned strengtk- 
ening. 
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suiny various purposes, or in fayour of which so many ar# 
guments can be brought forward * ? 

Let us next consider the objections which have béen 
urged against the use of tea. 

3. It is said, in the first place, That the tea-leaf, when 
fresh from the tree, is of a poisonous nature; and though 
it loses some of its acrimony, by its being steeped, and 
afterwards dried, yet, even in the state in which it is sent 
to this country, it retains much of its narcotic or stupify- 
ing qualities. 2. There is an astringency in tea, which 
tenders it extremely injurious to the constitution; and 
the immoderate use of such an article, like the frequent 
bracing of a drum, must ultimately relax and debilitate +. 
3. In addition to its natural pernicious qualities, the man- 
ner-in which it is prepared, by being dried either on iron 
or on copper plates, must ultimately be extremely inju- 
rious. he corrosions of copper are undoubtedly perni- 
cious; those of iron may not perhaps be equaily so, yet 
the effluvia of any steaming metal cannot be favourable 
to health. 4. The manner, also, in which the teas are 
conyeyed to Europe, closely packed up in slight wooden 
chests, lined with a composition of lead and tin, and ex- 
posed to be affected by the corrosion of those two metals, 
(which the marine acid of the sea-water frequently brings 
to action), must render the article here much more un- 
wholesome than even in China, 5. Not only is the tea it- 
self a pernicious article, but it is often mixed, both in 
Asia and in Europe, with a variety of other substances 
of a deleterious quality, with a view, it is said, to improve 
its colour or flavour; and sometimes the whole article ig 
a sophisticated mixture of noxious ingredients. Lastly, 
It is said, that the very mode in which it is consumed in 
Europe, is more pernicious than in Agia. According to 


Pg the 


* An intelligent author, see “ Practical Synopsis of the Materia Ali« 
mentaria,”’ Vol. I. ps 100, gives the following answer to this question 
Let those who have been long accustomed to tea, substitute in its place, 
milk, milk-porridge, gruel, broth, cocoa, or the like, for breakfast ; and in 
the afternoon, milk and water, orgeat or lemonade in the summer, and 
coffee in the winter. Note ¢f those articles, however, would furnish so 
sociable a meal as tea. 

+ See “Essay on the Nerves, and on Foreign Teas,”? by H. Siniths 
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the Eastern method, a small quantity of leaves are boiled 
in a kettle, with all the water or milk put into it at once, 
which is intended to be used at that time. ‘This makes 
the beverage of an equal strength, and weak at the same 
time, consequently less injurious: but by our mode of in- 
fusing the leaves, with smaller proportions of boiling wa- 
ter, the infusion at first is stronger, and its pernicious qua- 
lities are increased. 

There can be no doubt, that tea is naturally a pernicious, 
and, if taken in any quantity, a poisonous plant. There is 
reason also to suppose, that the use of it has contributed 
to the weak bodies and enervated minds of-the Chinese ; 
and that it has also tended to injure the general health, 
and to weaken the strength of those who are much ad- 
dicted to it in Europe*. It is the more essential, there- 
fore, as the use of it can hardly now be totally abandoned, 
and as in moderation it may be rendered innocent, as well 
as palatable, and in some respects even useful, to ascertain 
those rules which ought to be observed in the consumption 
of this article. 

4. The first rule to be adopted is, to avoid the high 
priced and high flavoured teas, which generally owe their 
flavour to pernicious ingredients, and to prefer those 
which have been prepared in a simpler manner. ‘The 
green teas owe their colour and flavour, either to the 
jeaves being plucked when young, or to some noxious 
mode of preparation; for they disagree with numbers of 
people, and even a single cup will occasion sickness and 
other unpleasant symptoms. Ina view to wholesome diet, 
those sorts of tea, the infusions of which are of a dark, 
and not of a green colour, and which go under the gene- 
ral name of Bouea, are certainly to be preferred ; and if 
a small quantity of green tea is put in for the sake of fla- 
vour, by far the greater proportion cought to consist of 
bohea, for the sake of health: For it is well known, that 
the green or high flavoured teas, abound most with those 
active principles whence the noxious effects of the article 

arise. 


\- * Adair,in his “Essay on Diet and Regimen, ” p. 33, observes, that, 
in proportion as its use has become general, many diseases, especially 
low fevers, hysterical, hypochondriacal, paralytic, and dropsical dis- 
eases, have become more frequent, to which green teas have particularly 
contributed. 
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arise. 2. It is also of great importance to make the in- 
fusion properly; the water should. be soft, and not con- 
taminated with saline or mineral particles; it should be 
in a boiling state when the infusion is made; and, on the 
whole, it is an excellent general rule, the weaker it is the 
better *. 3. There is nothing more essential, than to have 
she:seeaniked with such ingredients as are the most likely 
to correct its noxious qualities; and of these, sugar and 
milk are by far the best which have hitherto been dis- 
covered; the latter, in particular, ought to be mixed in a 
greater’ proportion with tea, than is generally the case f. 
4. But the most important rule is, that tea should be con- 
sidered, merely as calculated for the purpose of diluting 
our solid food, and assisting in its digestion. If it were 
never taken but either with solid nourishment, or soon af- 
ter it, there is every reason to suppose, that its pernicious 
effects would, in a great measure, be prevented.—But when 
taken, as is too often the case, without solid nourishment, . 
it cannot fail greatly to injure the tone of the stomach, to 
undermine the health, and to justify the innumerable charges 
which have been brought against it {. 

- Before this subject is dismissed, it may be proper to add 
the following observations. 

It is certainly an important consideration, that the first 
meal we take to recruit the body, after it has long. wanted 
sustenance, when it has suffered by the loss it must have 
sustained, in consequence of the insensible perspiration of 
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* ‘The Eastern mode is, to boil at once the quantity wanted, and by 
this means, it is said, that the flavour of the plant, on which its narcotic 
qualities principally depend, is dissipated. But we have been so long 
accustomed to the mode of infusion, that it would be extremely difficult 
to introduce any other fashion; and by the present mode, the strength of 
the infusion may be altered, according to the taste, the age, and the con- 
stitution of those who drink it. 

Where cream or milk cannot be got, it is an excellent substitute to 
beat up the whole of a fresh egg in a bason, and then gradually to pour 
boiling tea over it, to prevent its curdling. It is impossible, from the 
taste, to distinguish the composition from tea andrich cream. ‘This 
might be of great use at sea, as eggs may be preserved fresh in various 


wa 

ts See Smith’s ‘ Essay on the Nerves, and on Foreign Teas, ” Pp. 60, 
in which he sums up the various symptomatic effects attending the use 
of foreign teas taken injudiciously, as a constant aliment. 
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e preceding night; and when it is necessary to prepare 
‘ the labours of the succeeding day, should, in general, 
depend almost entirely upon tea, with a small portion of 
bread, perhaps soaked in rancid butter, more especially if 
the hour of dinner is distant, and nothing is taken in the 
interval. I should imagine, therefore, that the Scotch plan, 
of eating meat, eggs, and other nourishing substances at 
Pieakfast, or what the French call Le dejeuner 2 la fourchette, 
or fork-breakfast, is a rational system, and ought to be 
generally adopted, where tea is taken at breakfast *. 
' Another remark is, that the price of tea ought to be so 
increased, as to prevent the consumption thereof as much 
as possible, by persons who cannot afford to take nourishe 
ing food with it; nothing can be more injurious, more 
especially for the laborious part of the community, than to 
make tea, instead of an auxiliary diet, 4 principal part of 
their daily subsistence. ‘The only nourishment derived 
from the infusion of tea, is owirg to the sugar and milk 
which are added to it, and by which its pernicious effects 
are in some degree obviated; but the money thus squan- 
dered upon tea, would aurchase a sufhiciency of wholesome 
and substantial food. The rich and intemperate, a8 an in 
celligent author has well observed, may indulge, if they 
chuse, in the narcotie draught. ‘To their heated and op- 
pressed stomachs, it may not do harm; it may even afford 
momentary rélief. But the poor have no feverish thirst, 
no feverish heat, to allay after their noon-day repast. ‘To 
them, it is totally unnecessary as a help to digestion, and 
as an article of sustenance, it is worthless and impro- 
por? Every means, therefore; that can be thoyght of by 
the 


* Sportsmen find cold tea very refreshing, in the fatigues they are 
obliged to undergo. 

+ ft is estimated, that the expence of tea and sugar, at a very moderate 

calculation, cannot be stated at less than two pence halfpenny ‘each time, 
or five-pence a day, or seven pounds twelve shillings per anfum. Such 
a sum, properly laid out on nourishing food, would be much more bene- 
ficial to a poor man, ayid to his family, 

Dr Currie justly rernatks, in his Medical Reports, Vol. I. p- 241, note, 
——that the, diseases of the poor arises in general, from their i ignorance m 
the most advantageous mode of cookery, and still more, from their in- 
dulging in articles, as tea, that consume their means, without adding to 
their sustenance. ‘The money spent on tea, in particular, is worse than 
wasting. It is riot only devoted to an article that furnishes no nutritions 
byt to one that debilitates the empty stomach, and incapacitates for labour. 
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the Legislature, for checking the inordinate consumption 
of this article, by such additional taxes as will discourage 
its being so generally made use of by the middling and 
lower orders, without at the same time promoting smuggling, 
cannot fail to be serviceable *. 

Lastly, in a political view, it is certainly a serious object, 
that two out of the four meals, which constitute our daily 
subsistence should be chiefly composed of an article, brought 
from such an immense distance, purchased from a nation 
extremely unwilling to take any thing in return, and for 
the value of which, it would be impossible for us to pay, 
if our commerce were not in the highest degree prosper- 
ous. I should consider it, therefore, in a peculiar mane 
ner, wise and politic, to offer some considerable premium 
to the person, who would discover some useful and popu- 
Jar substitute for tea; one, in point of health, not only 
equal, but preferable to that article ; of a nature also like. 
ly to be generally adopted; and, if it could be procured 
from some of the productions of our own country, it would 
be still more desirable +. 

5. Infusions with Sage, (s’c.—It is said, that all the bene- 
fits resulting from the use of tea, are owing to the warm 
water merely, which, of itself, has a tendency to relieve the 
stomach from a load of food, to prevent crudities, and to 
promote perspiration, and the most essential secretions ; 
and as the vegetable ingredient, it is contended, is of. little 
consequence, nothing can be more absurd than to be send- 
ing to such an enormous distance, for the leaf of a shrub 
to make a warm infusion, when we have so many shrubs 
of our own growth, which may be accounted, at least, as 
innocent, if not more salutary.—Amongst these articles, 
the most celebrated are sage and balm. 

The virtues of sage were formerly so much celebrated, 
that it was said, 

P 4 Why 

* See Practical Synopsis of the Materia Acie hiate ay Vol. I. p. 100. 

+ This subject is very ably treated in Willich’s Lectures on Diet and 
-"Regimen, p. A415, 416, &c.—He commends various herbs produced in this 
country. It is astonishing, that in a country so full of speculation and 
enterprize, and where so much money is made by the sale of quack me- 
dicines, no attempt has been made to introduce domestic teas but one, 
namely, Dr Solander’s Sanative Tea. Some of our strongly aromatic 
flowers, as the wood-roof, excel in flavour the teas of China; and the 


first leaves of whortle berry, properly gathered, and dried in the shade, 
cannot be distinguished from real teas. 
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Way do men die whilst sage in gardens grows *? t 


But it is much less thought of at present, though it is 
frequently used by the Chinese in the form of tea, as a 
tonic for debilities in the stomach and nervous system. 
‘There are twelve sorts, according to Miller, some of which 
have distinct varieties. The Zomentosa, or what gardeners 
call the Balsamic Sage, is preferred to all others for making 
teat. Sir William Temple recommends it, as not only a 
wholesome herb for common uses, but as admirable in con- 
sumptive coughs, having cured some very desperate ones, by 
continuing for a month, a draught every morning, of spring 
water, with a handful of sage boiled in itt. It was for- 
merly considered highly serviceable in palsies, apoplexies, 
and cold rheumatic defluxions ; and it has been remarked; 
that if it had come, like tea, from some remcte region, its 
virtues would have been more prized §. 

Balm is another article, an infusion of which has been 
used for tea. There are ten sorts of this herb, but the © 
one called by botanists, the Melissa Hortensis, or Garden 
Balm, is the sort that ought to be used for medicinal or 
dietetic purposes. As a medicine, it is reckoned cordial, 
cephalic, and good for ail disorders in the head and nerves} 
and even as tea, according to Miller, it is greatly esteem- 
ed. One or two examples are not sufficient to establish 
any particular system; but it is asserted, that John Hussey 
of Sydenham in Kent, who lived to 116, took nothing for 
his breakfast for fifty’ years; but patie tea, sweetened 
with honey; and herb teas were the usual breakfast of 
Fluellyn Price: of Gl eats who died 1 in the sedi year 

A variety cbf otkes infusions are arepareds P05 juniper 
Peers anniseed, fennel, coriander, the leaves of betony, 
rosemary, and other articles, which are: made after the 
same manner as tea, and drank either with or without sugar. 
It is fay ron one as aloe ats among the variety 
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“Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in horto. 
tatis Salerni. Code of Health, Vol. IIL. p. 24. 

+ Miller’s Gardeners Dict. Salvia. 

+ Hart’s Diet of the Diseased, p. 56. 

Easton on Longevity. 

|| Jt is said that the flowers of the Linden tree (the lime, Tz/ea Europea), 
are used at Paris. instead of tea, more especially by ladies subject to the 
headach. Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p. 233. 
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of herbs which our gardens produce, a substitute might be 
found for tea. It certainly would be desirable to ascertain; 
by decisive experiments, the virtues of the different plants 
produced in this country, and their uses either for diet or 
medicine. | | 

Before this subject is dismissed, it 1s proper to observe, 
that among other sorts of tea, that of ginger has been strong- 
ly recommended, more especially in gouty cases ; and it is 
contended, that ginger tea, with a large addition of milk 
for breakfast, without sugar or butter, would, in various 
cases, be preferable to Chinese tea.as at present) taken *. 
The best Barbadoes white ginger, tobe had at any apothe- 
cary’s, ought to be preferred ; it should be rough powder- 
ed ina mortar. Begin with a heaped tea-spoonful of the 
powdered ginger, and take it in boiled milk, either to sup- 
per or breakfast. ‘The quantity may be increased to two 
or even three drachms+. It should not, however, be rash- 
ly adopted, without the advice of an intelligent physi- 
cian. 


6. 


* Manual of Health, p. 311. 

+ These directions are given by a respectable physician, Dr William 
-Wright, to whom Sir Joseph Banks, in 1784, gave the following account 
of the effect of ginger tea upon him. 

« T have taken two tea-spoons heaped up, of ginger powder, in a pint 
of milk, boiled with bread, and sweetened with sugar, for breakfast, for 
more than a.year past. The weight of the ginger is between two and 
three drachms. At first, this quantity was difficult to swallow, if the 
ginger was good. I was guided in my quantity by the effect it had on 
my stomach ; if it made me hiccough, the dose was too large. 

“ J found occasionally that it produced ardor uring; but this went off, 
without any ill consequences whatever. 

“ J have not yet found it necessary to increase the dose; but I use ra- 
ther a coarser powder than I did at first, which mixes more easily with 
the milk, and probably produces rather more effect than the fine. 

“© The late Lord Rivers took ginger in large doses for more than 30 
years; and at 80, was an upright and healthy old man. 

« J have, since I used the ginger, had one fit of the gout ; but it was 
confined entirely to my extremities, and never ‘assailed either my head, 
my loins, or my stomach, and Jasted only seventeen,or eighteen days’; 
but the last fit Thad, before I took the ginger, affected my head, my 
stomach, and my loins; and lasted, with intervals, from the end of Oc- 
tober to January.” 

An intelligent author asserts, that he has known a disordered stomach, 
entirely recovered by the use of lemon or orange peel, infused in the same 
manner as tea. Cleland’s Institutes of Health, p. 22. 


a 


6. Coffee and tts Substitutess—Among the various articles 
-of foreign growth, which custom has introduced into gene- 
ral use in Europe *, there is none, tea excepted, that has 
occasioned more discussion regarding its properties and 
virtues, than coffee.—This species of bean, or berry, is re- 
commended in a morning for a headach, which it will fre- 
quently remove. As it has a tendency also to assist diges- 
tion, one dish of it, without cream, is found of use to those 
who have eaten voraciously, and who have strong constitu- 
tions. But in delicate habits, it often occasions want of 
sleep, tremors, and many of those complaints called ner- 
vous. It is said to possess one valuable quality, that of 
counteracting the effects of narcotics+ ; and hence it is 
used by the ‘Turks, with much propriety, in abating the in- 
fluence of the inordinate quantities of opium they are ac- 
customed to swallow. 

The infusion, when not too strong, is 2 wholesome ex- 
hilarating and strengthening beverage. It enlivens the 
spirits, and quickens the memory and fancy, hence is a fae 
vourite drink with poets, authors, and statesmen. When 
taken to assist digestion, it should not be mixed with any 
other article but brown sugar or candy 5 but when taken as 
an article of diet, more especially by sedentary or delicate 
people, it should be mixed with a large proportion of milk, 
When drunk very strong, it proves stimulating and heating 

im a considerable degree, creating thirst, and producing 
watchfulness. By an abusive indulgence in this drink, the 
organs of digestion are impaired, the appetite is destroyed, 
nutrition is impeded, and emaciation, general debility, pa- 
ralytic affections, and nervous fever, are the consequence. 
Hence the German physicians are led to complain as much 
of the bad effects of coffee on their countrymen, as we do 
of ted. It is known that coffee is apt to become strongly 
acid in stomachs whose digestive powers are weak f. 


‘The 


* Tt was first known in England about the year 1652. 

+ Coffee, also, might be used with great advantage to obviate the 
painful effects of heat, cold, and fatigue upon the body. I once knew 
a country physician, says Dr Rush, who made it a practice to drink a 
pint of strong coffee, previous to his taking a long or cold ride. %& was 
more cordial to him than spirits, in any of the forms in which they 
are commonly used. Rush’s Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits, 
p. 25. 


*  Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 36, note. 
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The best coffee is still imported from Mocho. It is said 
to owe much of its superior quality to its being kept long ; 
and the value of this article is much improved by attention 
to the following circumstances: 1. Its growth in a dry si- 
tuation. 2. The berries being thoroughly ripe. 3. When 
gathered, being well dried in the sun; and, 4. Being kept 
at a distance from all other substances, as spirits and spices, 
by which its taste or flavour may be injured *. 

The roasting of coffee is a mice process ; and even the in- 

fusing of it Seccpules so as to preserve its aromatic fla« 
vour, requires much attention and experience. By a pro- 
per degree of torrefaction, it acquires a brownish colour}; 
and by this process, its qualities are evolved when it is 
ground into powder for use +, 
- Weare told that coffee; mixed with cream or milk, foctane 
a common breakfast of nine-tenths of the Parisian feaalen 
in spite of the inconveniences which result from its habitual 
use ; the consequences of which are prejudicial to their 
health and beauty f. 

After dinner, and simply prepared with water, coffee 
is thought to assist digestion; but many find it, on the con- 
trary, heating and prejudicial §. 

Various articles have been made use of as substitutes fot 
coflee. Sometimes the common bean. ‘The torrefaction 
of rye, mixed with a few almonds, has also been attended 
with some success. In Germany and Sweden, the root of 
chicory is not unusual among the middling and lower ranks, 
and has been much sanctioned by the different govern- 
ments of those countries, with. a view of diminishing the 
expence of importing a foreign article in such general use. 
Wheat, peasy and dried carrets, have also been tried; 
but they have little resemblance to real coffee, except what 
they acquire from their burnt taste, and empyreumatic oil, 
A coffee made of acorns, is much recommended in asthmatic 
atid spasmodic complaints; but, as it contains an uncom- 
mon quantity of oil, too much circumspection cannot be 
employed in the use of it. |). 


Te 


* Nisbet on Diet, p. 347. 

+ See Turnbull, p. 108. 

£ See Almanac des Gourrhands. Seconde année. p, 208% 
§ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. IL p. 208. 

i Wulich’s Lectures oa Diet, p, 420, 
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. Chocolate—This is reckoned the best of the three ex- 
otic liquors which have been introduced into Europe. It 
is the cocoa nut reduced into paste, with a mixture of 
sugar, milk, or eggs; but it is often mixed with various 
aromatics, by which it is rendered more heating, and less 
wholesome. It is best when not boiled too seiiech When 
prepared for use, it should bé merely dissolved, as too 
much heat makes it harder of digestion. It may “bie pro- 
perly recommended as a restorative in cases of emaciation 
and consumption, and it may bé of use to old and decayed 
people * ; but it is too rich for common aliment, as it be- 
comes oppressive, and at last cloying to many stomachs, 
on account of its oily quality. ‘Io the young and seden- 
tary, any immoderate use of it is at all times improper. 
indeed, unless the nut is properly prepared, and the liquor 
is made fresh and good, it has a greasy or rancid taste, 
and disagrees with almost any stomach+. ‘To the corpu- 
lent, and to those employed in mental pursuits, it is high- 
ly pernicious. It yields so much nourishment, that it may 
supply at once the place of victuals and drive When it 
was first introduced among the Europeans, whole volumes 
were written on its manifold virtues; which reputation, 
however, it’ has gtadually lost, since it became more com- 
mon tf. 

Cocoa is used as a substitute for chocolate, but impro- 
perly; for it is only the husky part of the chocolate nut, 
mixed witha little of the nut, and some dross and dust. 
Very weak chocolate is or digestible, and a more 
cleanly food §. a 

8. Beef Tea.—This is a very simple article, being made 
by pouring boiling water over a certain proportion of raw 
and lean meat, cut in small pieces, or well beat, as for 
steaks, and seasoning it to the palate. It shuld after- 
wards be allowed to become cold, when all the greasy par- 
ticles will get to the top; and, becoming hard, can be 
easily taken off. It must then be boiled again, and skim- 

med 


* It is observed, that chocolate-makers are troubled with dry asthmas, 
and disorders in the lungs; but it is not owing to the efiluvias of the 
chocolate, but to the fumes of charcoal used in the making of it. 

t+ Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 377. 

{ Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 151. 

§ Adair’s Medical Cautions S, Pe 222. 
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med or strained, and it will be found most acceptable to 
those who cannot bear fat or oily broths. A similar sort 
of infusion may be made of mutton and other kinds of 
flesh. This species of liquid food ought perhaps to be 
more generally used than it is at present *. 

9. Broths and Soups-—Among the articles of liquid food, 
broths and soups ought not to be omitted. If properly 
made, they serve both for meat and drink, and it is evident 
that less drink is necessary, when the solid food is diluted 
with water. ‘There is a prejudice against the use of broths 
in England. It is said that they are only calculated for 
cases where the powers of digestion are weakened; and 
that the flesh and vegetables used in broths, will not afford 

-so much nourishment, as if they were taken in their solid 
form, and mixed with saliva, in the act of mastication +. 

_It‘is also said, that food of this nature gives the stomach 
too little to do; and that the meat itself, (the substance 
being extracted out of it), is left in that undigestible state, 
as to be rendered unfit for repairing the waste of the body, 
er conveying the proper stimulus, which animal food is in- 
tended to produce {. | 

These doctrines are justly condemned by other authori- 

ties. In regard to eating solid food alone, is it not neces- 
sary to drink after it? by which the solids, and the liquor 
taken, must be converted into a sort of broth, the difference 
being, that in the one case, the broth is made in a pot, and 
in the other case, in the stomach{§. As a proof of the uti- 
lity of broths or soups, it may be observed, that the great- 
est heroes of antiquity lived upon them ||; and that many 
of the healthiest and hardiest rustics in modern times, 
| (those 
* Beef-tea is also prepared by putting a pound of the lean part of 
beef, cut into very this slices, into a quart of water, and boiling it about 
five minutes, taking offthe scum. ‘The liquor is afterwards poured off 
clear for use. It makes a light and pleasant article of diet for weak and 
delicate people. On some occasions, spices may be advantageously add- 
edtoit. Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, Vol.l.p.11. By 
this process, as well as that recommended im the text, the beef is by no 
means exhausted of its nutritious principles; but, by long boiling in a 
sufficient quantity of water, will afford a iresh quantity of d¢ef-tea, in 
no respect inferior to the first. 
+ Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. Hi. p. 668. 
+ Turnbull’s Medical Works, Vol. I. p. 46. 
% Domestic Medicine, p. 645. 
| See Hafeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. WH. p. 259. 
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i 
(those who inhabit the more cultivated parts of Scotland}, 
live principally on such slops. 

The writer who has paid the greatest attention to the 
improvement of cookery, for the benefit of the poor, is 
Count Rumford. In his economical and philosophical es- 
says, he has strongly recommended the use of broths and 
soups, and has given a variety of forms for making them 
cheap, nourishing, and wholesome *. 

10. Miscellaneous Articles.—It is impossible, in a treatise 
of this sort, to go through all the various articles of liquid 
food made use of, either in this, or in other countries. 
In the preceding pages, the principal ones have been enu- 
merated. Among the miscellaneous articles, capillaire may 
be mentioned. It is a rich syrup mixed with lemons, and 
diluted either with spring water or milk; and is a pleasant 
_ drink, more especially during the hot seasons of the year. 
Lemonade answers nearly the same purpose. Orgeat, which 
is made of pounded blanched almonds, a. few bitter ones, 
with clear spring water, and a table spoonful of orange 
flower water, properly diluted, is not only a pleasant beve- 
rage, but used in France medicinally as a febrifuge. 

Sugar and water, we are told, is, at present, a very com- 
mon drink at Paris, and reckoned extremely wholesome, 
as it almost instantly alleviates any slight indigestion, or 
uneasiness of the stomach, obviates the effects of an ex- 
traordinary glass of wine; and, if taken at the beginning, 
cures acommon cold. A glass of sugar and water, is often 
taken at Paris before going to bed +. 


IV. OF FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


Ir is almost incredible, the great thought and pains which 
mankind have taken, in all ages, and in all countries, to find 
out 


Ss mb} 


* The Scotch barley broth being much celebrated, the following re- 
ceipt is given as an excellent mode of making it: | 

‘Take a tea-cupful of pearl barley, and one gallon of water. Boil gent- 
ly for half an hour, then add three pounds of lean beef, or neck of mut- 
ton, some carrots and turnips cut small, a pint of green peas, if in season, 
and some onions. Let the whole boil gent!y for two hours longer in 4 
close soup-kettle, when the broth will be fit for use. This is a whole- 
some national dish, giving the stomach no trouble, as the chyle produced 
by it is of a mild balsamic nature, and incapable of furring up the glan- 
dular system.—See Culina Famulatrix Medicina, p. 80. 

+ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. p. 300. 
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out some liquor, more agreeable than water, more likely te 
strengthen the body, to cheer the spirits, and to relieve the 
mind. Even the wildest savages, have endeavoured to find 
out some strong intoxicating liquor calculated for those 
purposes. Virgil describes a nation in the north, who 
regaled themselves with a liquor made from the spirit of 
the service-tree, and he paints them as a people gay and 
frolicksome by means of that unpleasant drink *. 

In hot countries, it is true, that such liquors are not ci- 
ther so necessary or so wholesome. ‘The perspiration there 
is so excessive, that the blood ‘stands in constant need of 
a supply of its aqueous part. This can only be done by 
watery liquors, as fermented ones could not be taken in 
sufficient quantity, without increasing the inflammatory 
disposition by the stimulus, which it seems the intent of 
nature to counteract. But in cold countries, the body 
has little spontaneéas tendency either to inflammation or 
putrefaction ; on this account, animal food and fermented 
liquors are more proper to be used; and, indeed, where 
animal food is used in a large proportion, fermented liquors 
become in a great measure necessary, to obviate, in some 
degree, the septic tendency of such a way of living +. 

The various sorts of fermented liquors may be consider 
ed under the following general heads, namely, 1. Wine 
produced from the grape. 2. Wines made from other ar- 
ticles. 3. Cyder. 4. Perry. 5. Malt liquors. 6. Spruce 
beer; and, 7. Honey lhquors. Each of these, and any 
articles connected with them, will require a separate dis 
cussion. 

1. Wine.—Iit cannot be expected, that, in a work of 2 
limited nature, so extensive a subject as that of wine, on 
which so many volumes have been written, should be dis- 
cussed at any great length; but it may be proper, briefly to 
consider, 1. ‘The general nature of that species of liquor. 
2. The different sorts of it commonly made use of. 3. The 
quantity that may be safely used. 4. The advantages that 
are ascribed to the use thereof. 5. ‘The objections which 

have 


* Goguet’s Origin of Laws, Vol. I..:p.109. The service-tree bears + 
kind of berry. See Bailey’s Dict. 

+ Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on’ the Gout, 
p. 48. 
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_ have been made thereto. 6. The means of: preventing’ or 
detecting adulteration; and, 7. It is proposed to add any 
miscellaneous particulars connected with so important a 
subject, and which could not well be comprehended under 
any of the preceding heads. . 

1. Wine is properly the fermented juice of the grape, 
and it contains, according to the latest chemical experi- 
ments, the following component parts : 1. Alcohol, or spirit, 
to which it is indebted for its strength, and nehioly may be 
separated from the other substances by distillation. 2. Hx- 
tractive matter, or the sweet principle, a substance which 
has not yet been examined with much precision. 3. Vola 
tile oil, by which the peculiar flavour and odour of the wine 
are distinguished. 4. The colouring matter, which is contain- 
ed in the hask of the grape 3 cand, 5. Water, which consti- 
tutes a very great proportion of all wines *. 

Wine in more popular language, is wescribed as a most 
pure, subtile, concocted juice, nearly resembling the ant- 
mal fluids; as a light, clear, and beautiful liquid, of a 
fragrant scent, and delicious flavour, easy of digestion, and 
the most homogeneous to the human body of all vege- 
table. productions, being wholly convertible into it, with- 
out leaving any feces behind, or of itself affording any ex- 
crement +. 

When properly prepared, it possesses many peculiar qua- 
lites, very different from. any other natural or artificial 
production. ‘Laken in a just proportion, it surprisingly 
-strengthens and excites the spirits : and,.in greater quanti- 
ties, gives a quick succession of agreeable ideas, banishes 
grief and fear, and exalts the latent virtues or vices of the 
mind {. 

2. Wines have been variously classed, according to the 
countries where they are produced, or the properties of 
which they are possessed ; but, for a general view of the 
subject, it may be sufficient to divide them into four sorts; 
the acid, the sweet, the mild, and the austere. 


The 


* See Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 461. 


oh ‘The. Juice at the Grape; or, Wine preferable to Water.” By 
octor SHAW, p. . 


_ Barry on the wi ines of the Ancients. p. 12. 
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_ The acid wines, as the Rhenish and Hock, are the least 
heating; and the most diuretic, and the best calculated for 
consumption in hot weather. ‘They pass freely by the 
kidneys, and gently loosen the belly. But all thin or weak 
wines, though of an agreeable flavour, yet, as containing 
little alcohol, are readily disposed to become acid in the 
stomach, and aggravate all arthritic and calculous com- 
plaints. | | ; Ghani 

. The sweet wines form a numerous class, including many 
sorts produced in Hungary, Spain, France, Italy, and 
‘Greece, &c. | 

When these are properly fermented, and have not been 
adulterated by the addition of sugar, honey, &c. they af- 
ford, if taken in moderate quantities, a true medicine to 
the weak and convalescent ; but in great quantities, they 
are heating and injurious *. | 

The mild wines, such as Claret, Burgundy, Sherry, 
Madeira, including also the best wines produced in Chams 
paign, &c. are more cordial than the acid wines, and can 
be taken with safety in greater quantities than the sweet. 
‘They are, on the whole, the best calculated for a general 
beverage ; and whatever effects they may ultimately pro- 
duce, if the dose is not too frequently repeated, they fur- 
nish the means of enjoying the luxury of drinking, with 
out, at least, any immediate injury to the health. 

The austere and astringent wines, such as port, when 
not mixed with too large a proportion of brandy, are gene- 
rous and stomachic, and well suited to the generality of 
British constitutions. ‘They are peculiarly well calculated 
for cold and moist weather; but, hke other red wines, 
they are apt to occasion costiveness, which renders a change 
to white wine frequently advisable. They are often use- 
ful, however, in restraining immoderate evacuations, in 
diarrhoeas, and complaints of a similar nature. 

3. The quantity of wine to be taken, must depend on 
various circumstances, as upon the natural strength of the 
liquor, whether it is taken pure, or diluted with water ; 
, whether 


Ns 


* The celebrated Sydenham preferred Canary to any other wine. He 
took little more than a quarter of a pint of it immediately after dinner, 
every day, to’promote digestion, and to dtive the gout from his hewels. 
Swan’s Sydenham, p. 590, 
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whether it is the sole kind of liquor taken at the time ; or, 
whether the object in view be to take it as a medicine *, 
or to drink it as a diluent for solid food ; or, to indulge in 
a social and exhilarating glass. 
_ Asatonic and stomachic medicine +, three glasses of 
good wine after dinner may be sufficient. As a diluent 
for solid food, probably double that quantity, with water; 
or some other liquor, may. be safely allowed ¢. In regard 
to 


* ‘Though in common cases, a small quantity of wine, as a tonic, may 
be sufficient, yet, in some disorders, particularly the typhus fever, it is: 
given in much greater abundance. ‘Trotter, in his. Medicina Nautica, 
Vol. I. p. 287 and 290, after observing, that wine is the most grateful 
of all stimulants in low fevers, adds, that he has given it to the extent of 

four pints in twenty-four hours; and that, under particular circum- 
stances, even a greater quantity of wine may be proper. 

In the putrid sore throat, also in the small-pox, when attended with 
great debility, and symptoms of putridity, in gangrenes, and in the 
plague, wine is to be considered as a principal remedy ; and in almost all 
cases of languor, and of great prostration of strength, wine is experienced 
to be a more grateful and efficacious cordial than can be furnished from 
the whole class of aromatics. ; 

The use of wine, as a cordial in fever, is of very ancient date. Pliny 
the elder says: Cardiacorum morbo, unicam spem vino esse certum est. 
Areteeus, and Celius Aurelanius, give similar evidence. See Trotter’s 
Essay on Drunkenness, p. 30. Plutarch reports, that when the plague 
raged in the army of Julius Cesar in Africa, no remedy was found so ef- 
fectual as good and generous wine. Asclepiades wrote upon the use of 
wine, which he introduced into almost every remedy, observing, that 
the gods had not bestowed a more valuable gift on men. Pliny, L. 23. 
No. I. 

+ In regard to wine as a medicine among the ancients, that subject is 
very fully treated of in Barry’s Observations on the Wines of the An- 
erents, Chap. XIII. p. 355.—He informs us, that Hippocrates always con- 
sidered his vinous mixtures, as a principal instrument in his medical regi- 
meng and claims the singular merit of being the first who applied them 
to medical uses. He directed three different mixtures of the strong wines, 
and even diluted the weak wines with water *. In fevers, he mentions 
a composition of one part of old Thasean wine, to twenty-five parts of 

. water.—Ditt. p. 368. Hipp. De Morb. Lib. 3. 
* Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 363. 

} Dr Cheyne, in his Essay on Health, p. 75, says, that the best strong 
liquor for weak and studious people, is wine; the best quantity, a pint i 
twenty-four hours; and the best way of drinking it is, three glasses with, 
and three glasses without, water. Dr Cadogan, in gouty cases, when his 
patient has recovered health and strength, and can take exercise, admits 
of a pint of wime only once or twice a-week, for the sake of good humour 
and good company merely, and not as good for health. Diss. on the 
“Gout, p. 94. 
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6 a cheerful glass, to give a zest and relish to social inter- 
course, a bottle of generous wine may be o€casionally per- 
mitted, to persons in perfect health; provided they have 
Sufficient strength of mind, never to exceed that quantity; 
and do not frequently proceed to that utmost limit of ra- 
tional indulgence. 

4, There is no subject on which auth #8 have differed 
more; than regarding the advantages and disadvantages 
of wine. We shall begin with stating the arguments urg- 
éd in support of this favourite beverage: 

Were we to drink, it is said, pure water alone, it would 
find its way out of the Body, without carrying the saline 
or pttrescent particles of the blood with it; but when we 
tse mucilaginous fluids, 2s wine, beer, Bee. they remain 
some time in the blood; mix with those saline and putre- 
scent substarices, and gradually carry them of. Hence 
these artificial liquids, ta moderately taken, so as not to in- 
jure digestion, are the best liquors we can use. Indeed, 
were it admitted that water is the best drink under a vege- 
table diet, which the experience of the Gentoos and other 
nations seems to justify, yet without much exercise, as im 
the hunter state, fermented liquors are necessary, with ani- 
mal food, on account of its putrescent tendency *. 

It is further contended, that the moderate use of wine 
is conducive to health; that with mest ages and constitu- 
tions, it has the effect of a most generous cordial; that 
those who indulge in the use of it, are less subject to fevers 
of the malignant and intermittent kind 3 that all the func- 
tions, both of body and mind, are roused and facilitated by 
it; that it has a powerful eect upon the organs of diges- 
tion, upon the circulation of the blood, and upon the ner 
vous system, promoting digestion, strengthening the action 
of the heart and arteries, and raising the spirits +. 

It is also said, that not only physicians; but that many phi- 
losophers, have recommended the use of wine as a preser- 

(2 vative 


* This is at old observation. In the words of the Salernian school: 
Potus aque sumptus comedenti incommoda prestat ; 
Hinc friget stomachus, crudus et inde cibus. 
+ Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, Vol. I. p. 104; writ 
ten by an author who has shown great judgment in the materials ‘he has 
callected. See, also, Valangin on Diet, p. 134. 
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vative against chagrin, and as a salutary remedy in disease. 
Seneca informs us, that Solon and Cato sometimes cheered. 
themselves with wine; a glass of which they considered 
as tending to produce strength, and as a remedy against 
many disorders, as well as an antidote to grief. Plato, 
though severe against the use of wine for the young, yet 
permitted men of forty years of age, to drink it with mo- 
deration, and even invites them to take a cheerful glass. 

The first effects of: wine, we are told, are an inexpres- 
sible tranquillity of mind, and liveliness of countenance ; 
the powers of imagination become more vivid, and the 
flow of spirits more spontaneous and easy, giving birth to 
wit and humour without hesitation. Dussipat evrius curas 
edaces. All anxieties of business, that require thought and 
attention, are laid aside ; and every painful affection of the 
soul is relieved or alleviated. 

Invigorated with wine, the infirm man becomes strong, 
and the timid courageous. ‘The desponding lover forsakes 
his solitude and silent shades, and, in a cup of Falernian, 
forgets the frowns and indifference of an unkind mistress. 
Even the trembling hypochondriac, unmindful of his fears 
and ominous dreams, sports and capers like-a person in 
health. Regaled with the pleasures of the board, the sol- 
dier no longer complains of the hardships of a campaign, 
or the mariner of the dangers of the storm *. 

It is singular, that Haller +, and Hoffman ¢, two eminent 
physicians, and both of them men of sober habits, and 
eminent for their piety and learning, should consider wine 
as favourable to the poetic fire ; and that the latter, in par- 
ticular, should call it the Pegasus of poetry. He also re- 
marks, that those nations who use wine, are more ingeni- 
ous than other men; and that the liberal arts, or learned 
studies, do nowhere flourish more than in those places 
where wine is used. 

It would be endless, however, to quote those general 
remarks, which are scattered among a variety of works, 
on so popular subject. It may be sufficient to extract 
the following lines from a celebrated poet, which seem, 

on. 


 * Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 17. 
..+ De Temperamento, 
+ Physiol. Lib. XVII. Sect 13. 
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on the whole, to contain an opinion entitled to general con- — 
currence and approbation. 

Nothing like simple element dilutes 

The food, or gives the chyle so soon to flow. 

But where the stomach, indolent and cold, 

Toys with its duty—animate with wine 

Th’ insipid stream *. 

Even those, however, who approve of the use of wine, 
do it, not only with restrictions in regard to quantity, but 
also with the strongest injunctions to prevent its being 
used in youth, and still more in infancy. By giving wine 
to children every day, we debauch their natural taste in 
their earliest years, and teach them to relish, what will 
injure their constitutions when young, but Wich: if pro- 
perly abstained from, would prove one of the most valu- 
able cordial medicines we possess f. It is an old adage,— 
‘Lac senum est vinum.”—But though wine may be called 
the milk of old age, it is a poison to youth f. 

5. The objections which have been urged to the use of 
wine, are next to be stated. 

Wine, it is said, produces more diseases than all the. 
other causes of illness put together t. 

; O Many 


* Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Book II. line 420.—The poet 
adds, in behalf of malt liquor, 
Tho’ golden Ceres yields 
A more voluptuous, a more sprightly draught : 
Perhaps more actives — 

+ Garnet’s Lectures on Zoonomia, p. 287. An ingenious surgeon 
tried the following experiment. He gave to two of his children, for a 
week alternately, after dinner, to the one a full glass of sherry, and to the 

ether a large China orange: the effects that followed, were a striking and 
demonstrative proof, of the pernicious effects of vinous liquors, on the con- 
stitution of children ‘in full health. In the one, the pulse was quicken- 
ed, the heat increased, the urine became high coloured, and the stools des 
titute of the usual quantity of bile, whilst the other had every appearance 
that indicated high health; the same effects followed, when the experi- 
ment was reversed. See Beddoes’ s Hygéia, Vol. II. p. 35. 

ft It may be asked, at what age ought a child to begin the use of wine? 
To this I must reply, that spirits, wine, and fermented liquors of all 
kinds, ought to be excluded from the diet of infancy, childhood, and 
youth ; and that the use of these liquors is hurtful, in proportion to the 
tender age in which it is begun. Natural appetite requires no such sti- 
mulants. Human blood, and healthful chyle, do not acknowledge alco- 
hol to be an ingredient in their composition—See Trotter’ 8 Essay on. 
Drunkenness, P. 149, also 112. 

{Le vin, qui ’on peut nommer le sang de la terre, est 'ennemie ca- 
pital de ses enfans.—Tableau de PAmour, p. 237. 

| Garnett’s 
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Many admit that wine, taken to an excess, is hurtful, byu¢ 
contend that a little wine is wholesome, and good for ey very 
one, and accordingly, they take it every day, and even give 
it to their children. Whereas, wine ought to be reserved 
as a cordial in sickness and old age; and a most pie re- 
medy it is, did we not exhaust its power by daily use * 

When wine is taken in excess, premature old age is a 
certain consequence. The wrinkled and dejected visage,—-the 
bloated and sallow countenance,—the dim eye,—-the quiver- 
ing lip,—the faultering tongue,—sans teeth,—the trembling 
hand,—the tottering gait,-—are so many. external signs of 
bodily infirmity ; while weak judgment, timidity, irresolu- 
tion, low spirits, trifling disposition, and puerile amuse- 
ments, discover a mind poisoned by the bowl of excess, not 
broken by the hand of time +! . 
~ We are also told, that the exertion of strength, produc 
ed by stimulating at fermented liquors, is destrugise to, 
the health; and that the natural and salutary means of 
strengthening the constitution, are, rest, sleep, and proper 
food, and not fermented liquors.. Llawenes useful and pro- 
fitable it may be, to use fermented liquors medicinally, under 
particular ci reumstances, it should ever be recollected, that 
they do not furnish ai increase of the powers of life, or ability 
to produce labour permanently; they only stimulate and 
excite the action of the powers of the body, without sup- 
plying the expenditure of the principle producing those 
powers; they .in short may produce, for a short time, more 
action than otherwise could be excited, but are succeeded 
by debility or disease, and a worn-out constitution. 

' 6. In the use of wine, not only the quantity, but, perhaps 
more > than in oy ee things the quality, ought to be at- 
tended 


Garnet’s Lectures on ‘Zoonomia, p. 237. 

* Trotter’s. Essay on Drunkenness, p.'164. Proper food, in proper 
quantity, is exciting enough for the strong ; and without caution, is apt 
to be over-exciting to the weak. Extraordinary stimulants should, there- 
fore, be reserved for the seasons when the powers of the hws begin to 
flag. Beddoes’s Hy gia, Vol. II. p. 38. 

7 See ‘Trotter’s E ‘ssay on Drunkenness. Every apartment, it is said, 
devoted to the circulation of the glass, may be regarded as a temple, set 
apart for the performance of human sacrifices. And they ought to be 
fitted up, like the ancient temples of Egypt, in a manner to shew the real 
atrocity of the superstition that is carried on within their walls... Bed~ 
does’s Hygéia, Vol. I. Essay VIII. p. 118. 
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tended. to. ‘Thousands of lives have been sacrificed, to 
gratify the, avarice of the treacherous dealers in this im- 
portant article. One bottle of adulterated wine can pro- 
duce effects, which, though the cause is unperceived, will 
poison. with disease the course of a whole life. Professor 
Hahnemann has invented an excellent test, under the name 

of liquor vini probatorius, prepared thus :—QOne drachm of 
the dry liver of sulphur, and two of the cream of tartar, 
are shaken in two ounces of distilled water till it be quite 
Saturated with the hepatic air. ‘The liquor is filtered 
through blotting- -paper, and kept in a close stopped phial ; 
sixteen or twenty drops of which may be dropped into a 
Small glass of the suspected wine. 

If it turn black, or even muddy, if its colour approach 
to that of a dark red, if it has first a sweet, and then an 
astringent taste, it is certainly impregnated with some pre- 
paration of lead. But, if the dark colour be of a blue tinge, 
like pale ink, we suspect the wine to contain iron. Again, 
a sediment of blackish-gray colour denotes copper or verdi- 
grise. But, if the wine shows only turbid, with a white 
sediment, it is certainly devoid of any metallic impregna- 
tion. 

Over sulphurated white wines produce very heating and 
dangerous effects, and are easily detected, by putting in a 
piece of silver, which immediately turns black”. 

7. The following miscellaneous observations, could not 
be included under any of the preceding heads. 

New wines are much objected to, being liable to a strong 
degree of acescency when taken into the stomach}, and 
thereby occasioning much flatulency, and eructations of 
acid matter; heartburn and violent pains in the stomach, 
from spasms, are also often produced 3 and the acid matter, 
by passing into the intestines, and mixing with the bile, is 
apt to occasion colics, or excite diarrhoeas. 

Old wines, on the other hand, though preferred by con- 

noisseurs, 


* See Dr Molleson’s Observations, Code of Longevity, Vol. II. p. 42.— 
On this interesting part of the inquiry, see Quincy’s Lexicon-Medicum, 
by Hooper, voce Wine; also Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, 

401. 
at + Indeed wine, when converted into vinegar in the stomach, assists in 
_ turning soon the vegetable portion of the meal upon which it is poured, 
Beddoes’s Hygtia, Vol. Il. p. 51. 
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noisseurs, and though they may be deemed more palat- 
able, yet they are certainly not more wholesome, if kept 
beyond the time of the fermentation being completely 
finished *, 

"The gentle stipticity, or astringency, in claret, renders 
it, on the whole, the most wholesome of any strong liquor 
whatsoever, to be drank plentifully 5 ; and the great quan- 
tity of tartar contained in it, certainly prevents its relaxing 
the stomach, or rarifying the blood, so much as other spi- 
ritous liquors. But the white wines agree better with 
some bilious constitutions, ee those subject to be cos- 
tive +. 

The low and s small wines sili to be cautiously avoid- 
ed, as they are too frequently impregnated with poisonous 
qualities, extracted from lead, which vintners often use, in 
order to prevent such wines from turning sour; and thence 
more mischief has arisen, than is generally observed, or tak- 
en notice of. It is owing to these weak, but cheap wines, 
thus adulterated, that tha: lower class of people, in the wine 
countries, have that ghastly and half starved appearance, 
which characterize them from their richer neighbours, and 
those of their own rank in the northern nationst. 

~The following judicious rules are given by Galen, re- 
garding wine for those in advanced as : 

That wine is best for old peop! le, which is strong and 
diuretic 5 it should be strong, in order to diffuse a proper 
heat over their cold limbs, and diuretic, to carry off any 

“superfluous serosities, which, by remaining in the: body, 
might become injurious to their health. They should, 
cherefares chuse their wine > of a light thin body, because 

such 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 248.—In Walker’s Hints to the Con- 
sumers of Wine, 8vo. printed at Edinburgh 1802, it is justly ‘remarked, 
p- 48, that there is a possibility of keeping wine too long. This is an 
crror natural to the connoisseurs. Among such, tawny port was once a 
fashionable treat; but nature and experience join in teaching us, that 
wine, like every other thing else, attains to a certain summit of perfection, 
) beyond which its state is decline ; and it may be depended on, that when 
the colour begins to fade, the true body and best qualities are failing also, 

+ Forster’s ‘Treatise of the Causes of NS RAY incident to Hu- 
man Bodies, and the Cure of them, p. 236.—Barry observes, i in his Trea- 
tise on the Wines of the Ancients, p- 438, that claret is now so much 
mixed with pbaniah wines, that it has altogether lost those Bratch and 
salutary qua lities for which it was so ane esteemed, 


f Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 146. 
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such is commonly diuretic, and of‘a'pale or ycllow colour, 
because such is the strongest ; and should abstain from 
thick, black, or’ astringent wines, because they are’ apt to 
cause obstructions in the bowels. Nor, indeed, is sweet 
wine good for old men, unless they are very lean, ait upon 
that account require rich wines to nourish them; but then 
they should be of the generous, pale, or yellow kind*, sd 

Wine, says Plutarch, is the most beneficial of all aaa 
the pleasantest physic in the world, and yields the most de- 
licious Aavt-gout, if it be drank in a time when it is more 
seasonable than water. Water, not only mingled with 
wine, but if it be drunk by itself, between wine and water 
mixed together, it makes the mingled wine the less hurt- 
ful. We should accustom mee, therefore, in our diet, 
to drink two or three glasses of water, which will allay the 
strength of the wine, and make drinking of water familiar 
to our body, that so, in case of necessity, it may not be 
looked on as a stranger, and we be offended at it +. 

It was formerly observed by Hippocrates, that wine, di- 
luted with water, is more friendly to the head, breast, and 
urinary passages; but wine alone, or mixed with very 
little water, agrees best with the stomach and bowels f. 

It will hardly be credited, in modern times, but it is a 
fact, which cannot be disputed, that the ancients mixed salt 
water in their wines. Hippocrates mentions that practice 
as not unusual in his time; and Cato recommends that the 
sea water should be taken up at a great distance from the 
land, and kept in a cask for some time, until it was more 
depurated. “This saline mixture certainly contributed to 
attenuate the viscidity of these strong wines; to prevent 
their disposition to a putrid state; and to depurate them 
more freely from lees §. Dioscorides says, that wines are 
prepared with sea water in different ways 5 for some, im- 
mediately after gleaning the grapes, mix sea water with 
them 5 others expose them to the sun, and thus tread them, 

adding 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. II. p. 144.—It is particularly necessary for 
old people to be attentive to the wine they drink. Cornaro found hig 
strength declining, when the wine he commonly made use aad began to be 
_depr aved, and to want its usual spirit. 

+ Code of Longevity, Vol. I. p. 124. 

{ Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. p. 56. 

§ Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 55 and 59, 
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adding sea water ;, others, again, make the grapes. into rai- 
sins, and macerate them in vessels with sea water, and thus 
‘tread and press them. Wine, made, in this way, is sweet 5 
but there are others prepared of a'more austere taste * 

Pliny. tells us, that the properties of this wine, were ‘Srst 
accidentally discovered, by a seryant.stealing some wine, 
and filling up the vessel with sea water, which turned out 
of superior quality +. Andin another part, he informs us, 
that the sea water mingled therewith, was sometimes su- 
perstitiously fetched from the deepest ocean t. 

‘The ancients had a mode of making their wines thicker, 
or more inspissated than the moderns §. These ought pro- 
perly to be called extracts, rather than liquids, for they could 
not be taken, without being considerably diluted by water, 
to give them a proper degree of fluidity, as common drink. 
The Maronian wine was so much distinguished for its su- 
perior strength, that, according to Homer, it reguired twen~ 
ty parts of water to dilute it properly. 

Such were the wines, to quench whose fervent steam, 
Scarce twenty measures from the living stream, 
To cool one cup sufficed.—Pope’s Odessey, Book IX. 

Hippocrates assigns the same proportion of water to the 
‘Thasian wine ||. ‘The rate however varied. It was some- 
times only double the quantity of watér to that of wine, 
sometimes three parts of water, and two of wine: but those 
who were devoted to Bacchus, preferred. five parts of pure 
wine, and two of water, though it soon'made them furious 
like ‘the Bacchanals. Some of the wines of the ancients 
were so weak, by nature, as to be called usages, aqueous, OF 
watery wine; .to them no addition of water was neces- 
sary 4. 

The ancients had a ictal also, of caoling an wine 
with snow. Xenophon says it was necessary to procure 
snow to cool their wines in summer, which otherwise could 
not be drank with any pleasure. ‘The mixture of hot wa- 

ter 


se) 


* Dioscorides, Lib. V. c. 801. 
> Nat. Hist. Lib. XIV. c. 8. 
* Lib. XIX. c. 20. 

The thickest wines, in modern times, are those of Hungary. They 
are made of the juice which exudes, without pressure, from very ripe 
grapes. 

{| Lib. If. De Morbis, in pe! 
{ Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p, 362. 
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ter of the purest kind, with wine, and in a just proportion 
to its strength, and eds cooling both in snow, was 
a most elegant and salutary. preparation; for it is well 
known, that boiling water, immersed in snow, will sooner 
acquire an exquisite degree of coldness, than when immersed 
in its common cold state*. 

On the whole, it may be observed, that complete absti- 
nence from wine, ought not to be Zope as a general 
rule. To many constitutions, it proves evidently hurtful; 
but to others, it is the most beneficial means of restoring 
health and strength that has hitherto been discovered. Ex- 
perience is here, as in other cases, the surest guide+. 

In regard to the various sorts of liquids connected with 
wine, they may be considered under the following heads, 
namely, wine and water, negus, and what is known under 
the name of cup. Vinegar and water also, may be treated 
of under this general head, as the best vinegar is produced 
from wine. 

Wine and. Water t.—Even those who recommend water 
asthe best of liquids, must admit, that in many situations 
it cannot be had of a good quality, and that little attention 
is paid to its improvement. ‘To correct the defects of 
water, the celebrated Sydenham, who found water alone 
crude. and. pernicious, recommended wine, well diluted 
with water, as a safe drink, particularly to those afflicted 
with gouty complaints §. It is more necessary for wine 

drinkers 


* Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 169.—It is a curious fact, 
that the ancients were at first accustomed to put snow and ice zzto their 
‘wines; but they were thus vitiated by all the impurities therein contain- 
ed. Nero invented, however, a mode of i immersing the vessel, which 
contained the wine mixed with boiled water, into snow, by which means 
it quickly received a peculiar, pure, equal, andi intense degree of coldness. 
Pliny says, that Nero valued himself more on this improvement in luxury, 
than Augustus for all the encouragement he had given to the fine arts. 
Barry on Wines, p..137. Lib. 51. 
+.Code of Longevity, Vol. II. App. p. 1, 

{ Mixing wine and water, as has been already observed, was a fa- 
vourite practice among the ancients. Hence Bacchus was called Rectus, 
because he first introduced it, having taught a certain king of Athens to 
dilute his wine with water; men who, through drinking > staggered before, 
by mixing water with their wine began to go straight. It is also said, in 
ancient mythology, that the jolly god ve eauestel by the naides, or the 
nymphs of the rivers and fountains ; ; implying, that men ought thence to 
tearn to dilute their wine with water. 


§ Swan’s Sydenham, p. 472. 
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drinkers to adopt this plan in England, than even on the 
continent; because, in wine countries, they have a variety 
of weak wines, which may answer as a general beverage ; 
whereas the wines we import, are of a strong quality, and, “ 
consequently, ought not to be taken for common drink, 
without being diluted with water. It 1s proper to remark, 
however, that the same quantity of wine, when diluted, 
intoxicates sooner, than the same quantity, drank in the 
saine time, without that dilution. ‘This is a common ob- 
servation of drinkers ; and it is accounted for in this way, 
that the wine, by dilution, is applied to a larger surface in 
the stomach, and hence causes a quicker diffusion over the 
system; but though wine thus diluted, sooner intoxicates, 
yet the effects are sooner over*. 

Negus. —This is a well known beverage, consisting of 
diluted wine, with the addition of the juice of lemiehs or 
Seville oranges, The addition of the fruit makes it diuretic 
and stomachic. It is reckoned much more wholesome, if, 
with red port wind, oranges are used instead of lemons. 

The celebrated eastern beverage, called Sherbet, is a spe-~ 
cies of negus, with the ex <ception of the wine. It consists 
of water, lemon, or orange juice, and sugar; in which 
are dissolved perfumed cakes, made of the best Damascus 
fruit, and containing also an infusion of some drops of rose 
water. Another kind of it is: made cf violets, honey, juice 
of raisins, &c. It is well caleulated for assuaging thirst, 
as the acidity is agreeably blended with sweetness. It re- 
sembles, indeed, those fruits which we find so grateful 
when one is thirsty. 

Cup.—The following is said to be a ooee: receipt for 
making this species of drink: Take one bottle of sherry, 
(but Madeira is preferable), two bottles of cyder, one of 
perry, and one gill of brandy; and after these ingredients 
are mixed, take two lemons, pare the rind as thin as 
possible, then slice the lemons, and put the rind and le- 
mons into the cup; to these add a little grated nutmeg, 
and powdered sugar, to make it palatable; stir them toge- 
ther 5 then toast a biscuit very brown, and throw it hot 
into the liquor. It is generally found a pleasant draught 
at dinner, and produces no bad effects on those who drink 

it 
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it in moderation, though that very circumstance is very apt 
to seduce the thoughtless to drink it to excess. 

Vinegar and Water.—It is well known that the soldiers of 
Rome and Carthage used vinegar and water as their common 
drink. As in theirlong marches, they must often have found 
the water of an unpleasant quality, and even pernicious ; and 
as other articles could not readily be met with in sufhcient 
quantities, it became necessary to provide vinegar as a re- 
source, being a portable article. Vinegar, properly di- 
luted with water, is well calculated for abating thirst, 
for furnishing perspirable matter, and thereby cooling 
the body; and it has also this advantage, that it may 
be drank a little warmed, without tasting unpleasant. 
This liquor certainly does not stimulate, and thereby 
enable the person who takes it to exert more strength; but, 
though exertions produced by stimulating and fermented 
liquors may answer for a particular occasion, yet, if fre- 
quently used, they must be injurious to the constitution. 
The ancients found this beverage of singular service, in pre- 
venting fevers, plagues, and putrefactions, and in giving 
a stimulus to the water they drank, by which it was pre- 
vented from lodging in the body *. 

2. Made Wines.-Nature having denied the grape to 
northern countries, the inhabitants thereof endeavour to 
make up for this want, by extracting a vinous liquor from 
other substances, as currants, raspberries, gooseberries, 
oranges, raisins, birch, alder, and cowslip; various receipts 
have been published, for making these kinds of wine, for 
which books on cookery may be consulted. In the course 
of the manufacture, it appears, that water, in different pro- 
portions, is mixed with the other ingredients. it was the 
fashion among physicians formerly to reprobate home 
made wines as unwholesome ; but that can only be the case, 
when their fermentation is not well conducted, or when 
they are made use of before they have attained a proper age. 
If, in these respects, they AEE not exceptionable, they are 
often, when made in private families, preferable to foreign 
wines, being at least free from aduiterationt. They ough t 

to 
* Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p. 58.—See also Lips. de re Militari Ro- 
man. Every Roman soldier was ‘obliged to carry with him a bottle of vine- 
gar, which GALEN calls psocha. See, also, Jackson on Fevers, p. 407. 
+See Nisbet on Diet, p- 118. waa s Medical Cautions, p. 248; aleo, 
his Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 46, 
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to be prepared with raisins, instead of sugar, (being more 
congenial to the nature of wine), and with less water, and 
with a larger proportion of the natural juice of the fruit, 
than is usually the case. 

3. Cyder.—The juice of apples, made vinous by fermen- 
tation, is known under the name of cyder, or apple-wine. 
It is a wholesome liquor, provided it is properly made, and 
used with moderation. ‘There is a celebrated proof of the 
wholesomeness of cyder, mentioned by Lord Bacon, who 
states, that eight old people, some of whom were near, and 
some above a hundred, who drank nothing but cyder all their 
lifetime, and yet were so strong at those ages, that they 
danced and hopped like young men. Cyder is sometimes fer- 
mented and kept in leaden vessels, which produces painful 
and dangerous colics; but that is the fault of the manu- 
facturer, and not of the liquor itself. If drank to excess, it 
does not intoxicate so soon as wine; but the drunkenness if 
occasions, lasts longer, and is more injurious to the 
health*. 

Cyders, at the same time, are but ill fermented, compar- 
ed to wines, and are impregnated with much undecompos- 
ed acid; for the apple yields but a small quantity of sac- 
charine matter, at least not sufficient, by its fermentative 
quality, to overcome the whole of the malic acid, which 
abounds in the fruit, and thus convert it into vinous 
spirit}. 

This objection might be obviated, by the addition of rai- 
sins, honey, or sugar, in moderate quantities. In America, 
cyder is reckoned perfectly wholesome. It sometimes dis- 
agrees with persons subject to the rheumatism ; but it may 
be made inoffensive to such people, by extinguishing a red 
hot iron in it, or by mixing it with water. 

Doctor Rush has given a receipt for making what he 
calls Pomona wine, from apples. It is made by boiling down 

two 
® Lemery on Foods, translated by Hay, p. 347.—Valangin on Diet, 

131. 

PS } See. Rush’s Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits, Pp on The 
late frosts in spring often deprive the Americans of their apples. ‘To ob- 
viate this calamity, they give their orchards a north-west exposure, so as 
to check vegetation. When they expect a night of frost also, they kindle 
two or three large fires of brus vid or straw, to the windward of the orch- 
ard. This easy expedient pi as often preserved the fruit, which other- 
wise would have been lost. “Ditto, 
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two barrels of cyder, fresh fromthe press, into one, fer- 
menting it afterwards; and; if kept for two or three years, 
in a dry cellar, it iffotds a liquor, which, according to the 
quality of the apple from which the cyder i is made, has the 
taste of Malaga or Rhenish wine. It is a pleasant drink 
in summer, mixed with water. — 

Great quantities of cyder are brought to Paris ; but as 
the Normans do not make good keeping cyder, it is avin 
ter drink there, being always made in the preceding autumn. 
For the Parisians, who love sweets, it is also mixed with 

honey, &c. so as to be a corrupt and unwholesome be- 
verage ™. 

4. Pag —This fe ig the fermented juice of the 
pear; and, when properly manufactured, is an active and 
pleasant liquor, resembling much champaign, after it has 
for some time been kept bottled: but it hardly has the same 
exhilarating effects +. 

Perry, # properly fermented, and of a proper age, is, in 
general, reckoned a safer liquor than cyder, possessing less 
acidity. It is particularly recommended as counteracting 
the poison of mushrooms, or other fungous productions ; 4 
and, in that case, is improved by an. addition of some spi- 
rifous liquor. It is said, that all liquors of this kind, 
which are liable to produce flatulency and acidity, are aed 
improved by their junction with sugar and eer ae as 
nutmeg and ginger f. 

5. Malt Liquivs.—We are informed, that, in very sey 
periods of history, the art of making a fermented liquor 
from barley was discovered by the Egyptians, which was 
anciently called barley wine, (vinum hordeacetin :); and was 
afterwards known under the name of northern wine, ( vinum 
regionum septentrionalium dy being principall y used in northe 
ern countries; (indeed, in hot ¢ countries, Or in very warm. 
weather, it can hardly be made at all); and by some it has 
been called the strength of corn,.or liquid bread. 

In 
~~ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. If. p. 207.—In the Lanca- 
‘shire Agricultural Report, p. 83, there is a receipt for making cyder with 
honey, so.as to produce a liquor of excellent quality. 
+ Both cyder and perry are sometimes mixed with turnip and carrot 
fice, b y which their respective qualities aré much deteriorated. 
“tT Nisbet’s Practical ‘Treatise on Diet, p. $17. In} Normandy, they 


make a spiritous liquor both from cyder and perry, which the natives of 
that country consider excelient ‘of its kind. 


re, 
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In.treating of this extensive subject, we Shall consider, 
~-1. The different sorts of grain of which malt liquors 
are made. 2. 'The different sorts of liquors:made of bar- 
ley, and the ingredients of each. 3. The advantages re- 
sulting from the use of mait liquors. 4. The objections 
thereto; and, 5. Shall add some miscellaneous particulars. 

1. Malt liquors are principally made from barley, as that 
prain gives out the epee quantity of sugar under ger- 
mination ; but beer is also made from the infusion of malt- 
ed oats, a celta tyey (which produces a drink lighter 
and more diuretic than the common barley beer), of malt- 
ed wheat, and, in some countries, of malted maize, or rice. 
Sometimes, ales different grains are mingled together, as 
oats with barley, by which the liquor is made more cooling 
for summer; and, conned ment ly more wholesome at that 
season of the year *.. In former times, it was not unusual 
to mix some peas with, the barley, by which, strength was 
added to the beer, and it-képt much longer +; but, on the 
whole, it has been found most expedient, to make beer 
from barley alone, or the mferior sorts called beer or big. 
In the years 1800 and 1801, when the price of grain was 
very high, they were allowed to brew beer from sugar and 
molasses ; but only table beer was attempted. 

2. The great division of barley liquors 1s, into small beer, 
strong beer, porter, and ale, to which purl and mum may 
be added, though not much used. 

Small beer is best calculated for common or general use, 
being less heating and stimulating than other malt liquors, 
and when used soft and mild, being an excellent diluent 
with food ; but if it is stale and hard, it is very apt to pro- 
duce colics, and bowel complaints, by which many have 
suffered. 

As this liquor, when fresh, abounds with carbonic acid, 

or 


* Venner in his Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, says, That beer made 
of barley and oats, in equal proportions, or two-thirds barley, and one of 
oats, is better than when made of barley alone, more especially in the 
hot seasons of the year, as it receiveth a singular cooling quality from 
the oat. 

A sort of beer has also been made of ¢wo-thirds malt, and one-third 
raw grain; but it is not much esteemed, being merely attempted 1 in con- 
sequence of the high duties on malt, and must be drank in three or four 

days after it is made. 

+ Hart’s Diet of the. Diseased, p. 125. 
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er fixed air, it is thé most useful diluent for labourers; be- 
cause it cools the body, abates tiirst, and, at the same time, 
stimulates moderately the animal powers. It also affords 
more nourishment than water with acids, or spirits, and is 
found even useful in consumptive cases*, ist 
Small beer ought not to have an over proportion of hops, 
but should be thoroughly fermented and purified, for all 
gross dregs must prove injurious to the animal system +. 
The ceiebrated Sydenham was accustomed to take for 
supper, a draught of small beer, brewed with hops, which 
he considered as less likely to breed gravel or calculous 
matter, than the unhopped. He also took another draught 
when going to sleep, in order to dilute and, cool the hot. 
and acid humours lodged in the kidneys, which breed the 
stone. A large draught of small beer also, prevents bloody 
urine, if likely to be brought on by exercise ft. _. . 
The strongest species of beer, is not so much in use now 
as formerly, owing to the introduction of that more fa- 
shionable liquor called porter. It is still, however, brew- 
ed where the art of making porter is not known. Strong 
beer, it is said, ought to have six properties. 1. A plea« 
sant taste. 2. Being clear and thin. 3. ‘Thoroughly fer- 
mented. 4. Old, and purged from dregs. 5. Of a mea 
dium strength ; and, 6. Made of good materials §. , 
Strong beer is accounted more nutritious than wine, and 
more laxative ; and, in moderate quantities, 1s of service, as 
a wholesome, refreshing, and strengthening drink y. _ 
That 

* There is a particular kind of beer brewed at Ashburton in Devons 
shire, very full of fixed air, and therefore known by the name of Ashbur- 
ton pop, which is supposed to be as efficacious in consumptions as even 
the air of Devonshire itself. _ oe 

+ Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 148. 

—£ See Swan’s Sydenham, p. 590. It has been remarked, that neither 
atone nor gravel is known on the coasts of the Lothians, or of Fife, and 
this is attributed to the following circumstance: ‘That a weak and plea- 
sant species of malt liquor, which is lightly hopped, seldom kept long, 
and perfectly unadulterated, makes the common beverage in those dis- 
tricts. 

§ Venner’s Via Recta ad Longam Vitam, p. 39. eigite 

|| ‘he celebrated Doctor Franklin, at the same time observes, that the 
bodily strength furnished by beér, can only be in proportion to the solid 
part of the barley dissolved in the water of which the beer was compos- 
ed; and that, as there isa larger portion of flour in a penny loaf, than 
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That species of liquor, known in England under the nameé 
of Porter, is prepared in a peculiar manner; and besides 
the ingredients comimonly used in malt liquors, other ar- 
ticles are therein mixed*. It certainly was, some years ago, 
not only a palatable, but even a wholesome drink, and 
would frequently agree with a weak stomach, when ale 
would not. But since such heavy duties have been impos- 
ed upon malt liquor,’ it has been greatly deteriorated, and 
eannot be so strongly recommended as it was some years 
ago. London porter, as formerly made, was certainly 
possessed of such stomachic and diuretic powers, as to 
give it, in many cases, a preference over common beer 
and ale. Being, however, strongly impregnated with bit- 
ters of a narcotic kind, it was apt to induce drowsiness, 
and, consequently, was improper wherever there is a ten- 
dency to apoplexy, or affections of the head +. Porter re- 
quires exercise, and should not be drank too new. It is 
doubtless more perfect, and more digestible, when mode- 
fately stale f. 3 
- The liquor'called A/c, was originally made in England 
of malt, barley, and yeast, alone. We are told by one of 
the oldest Enghsh writers on medical subjects, (Andrew 
Borde), that those who put in any other ingredient, sophis- 
ticated the liquor. , It should never be drank under five days 

? old. 


in a pint of beer, consequently, that more strength is derived from a 
penny loaf and a pint of water, than from a pint of beer. As a proof of 
the justness of this doctrine, Doctor Franklin states, that when he was a 
printer in London, though he drank nothing but water, yet he was the 
strongest of 50 workmen, all of whom drank beer, and one of them to . 
the extent of six pints in the day. Franklin’s Life, written by himself, 
p- 119 and 120. . 

* In a work, entitled Every Man his own Brewer, by Samuel Childs 
there is an account of the ingredients used in making porter, and the pro- 
portion and expence of each; but it is hardly possible that all these 
"Ingredients, more especially the more pernicious articles, can be essen- 
tial in making porter. Some of them, as the coculus Indicus, &c. are 
prohibited to be used by law.—Accordingly, im a practical treatise on 
brewing, printed anno 1804, it is asserted, that, in addition to water, 
malt, and hops, nothing else is necessary, to make good porter, but 
liquorice root, Spanish ‘liquorice, and coarse brown mixed sugar or 
treacle. Porter is made of high dried malt, or of malt burnt with brush- 
‘wood; the hops are generally of an inferior quality to that employed in 
making ale. 

+ Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, Vol. I. p. 103. 

j. Economy of Health, or 4 Medical Essay, p. 39. 
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old.’ “Tt is,” he says, “the natural drink of an English- 
man, but beer, on the other hand, which is made of malt, 
hops, and water, is the natural drink of a Dutchman, and 
of late is much used in England, to the sia detriment of 
many Englishmen *.” 

Theré was formerly a strong prejudice agaist hops in 
England, and they were for a long time considered as pers 
nicious weeds. But they seem, on the whole, to be an uses 
ful addition to malt liquors. Without hops, or some such 
ingredient, we must always drink our malt liquors, either 
hew and ropy, or old and sour; hops also are useful, for 
the purpose of making the liquor light and well flavoured 5 
and without that ingredient, malt liquor would possess 4 
clammy sweetness, or would soon turn sour and vapid. 
It is the hops that preserve malt liquor, strengthen the 
stomach, and dissolve the viscid phlegm. The addition 
of hops has a tendency to prevent flatulence and diarrheea, 
which 1s apt to occur where they are not used. Indeed, 
hops are not only of use, for enabling malt liquors to be 
kept to a propér agé, but, by some authors, have been 
strongly recommended for theif medicinal virtues, possess- 
ing grateful bitterness, being agreeable to the stomach, and 
serviceable to digestion +. 

' According to Sydenham, small beet brewed with hops, 
ought to be preferred to that which has none, though un- 
hopped small beer, is smoother and softer, and hence better 
suited to bring away the stone from the kidneys; yet that 
which is brewed with hops, on account of the slight stip- 
ticity it receives from the hop, is less apt to breed gravelly 
and .calculous matter, than that which has’ none, as being 
more viscid and slimy f. | 
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..* See Aiken’s Biographical Memoirs of Medicine in Great Britaing 
p. 58. In the same work, notice is taken of an old practice in England, 
of drinking a large draught of ale, the first thing in the morning, for the 
benefit of the eyes, which is justly reprobated. 

Hart, in his ‘Diet of the Diseased, p. 125, also staiten that ale was 
brewed without hops. But probably wormwood, ground ivy, or some 
other bitter was mixed with it. 

Curties’s Essay on the Preservation and Recovery of Health, p: 69. 
Respectable authorities, however, are not wanting, who object to 
the use of hops. ‘Vhe celebrated Darwin remarks, that a gh use 
of hitter medicines, as of Portland’s Pawder, or of the Bark, is supposed 
to 
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It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that even ale should 
at last be brewed with hops; but having a less quantity 
of that ingredient, it lies heavier on the stomach; hence, 
more attention ought to be paid to its age and fineness be- 
fore it is made use of. | 
_ Formerly, they seem to have paid more attention to the 
brewing of ale, than at present. In order to have it proper- 
ly prepared, it was directed, that the liquor in which the 
malt was infused, should not be boiled, but the water made 
boiling hot; nor should the hops be put into boiling water. 
In that way, only the finest and most valuable parts, both 
of the malt and of the hops, were extracted. It is by over- 
boiling, that beer heats the body more than ale and, 
though the liquor may keep longer, it is not so whole- 
some *. 

The best ale is now made from fine pale malt +, and 
with hops of the finest quality ; it is more nutritious than 
beer or porter, as the malt used in the manufacture is un- 
burnt. | 

The best ales are certainly more nutritious than beer or 
porter; but have a feverish tendency, and are improper 
for weak stomachs}. ‘They ought only to be taken, there- 
fore, in small quantities, by valetudinary, sedentary, studious, 
or contemplative people. At the same time, good ale, if 
not sophisticated, well fermented, and not too hoppy, may 

prove 


te induce apoplexy, or other fatal diseases. Hence, it would appear, 
that the daily use of hop in our malt liquor must add to the noxious qua- 
lity of the spirit in it; and, when taken to excess, must contribute to 
the production of the same disorders. Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. 735. Dr 
Falk also observes, (Guardian of Health, p. 147), that hops affect the 
Nutritive qualities of malt liquor;~and though the additional bitters 
may irritate the digestive powers, yet, from their similitude to bile, and 
a propensity to alkalescency, they must make malt liquors in general 
hazardous, except to labouring people, to whom the celebrated porter 
is a suitable drink. Sir William ‘Temple prefers ale-hoof, or ground- 
ivy, to hops. See Code, Vol. IV. p. 355. An old physician, on the 
contrary, contends, that hops make beer a kind of medicinal drink, great- 
dy tending to remove obstructions, and to cleanse the blood from all its 
corrupt humours. Venner’s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 38. 

* ‘Tryon’s Way to Health, p. 116. 

+ When the malt is slenderly dried, the ale is pale s or broawn, when the 
malt is more roasted; or amber, when the two sorts of malt are mixed 
together. 

t Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 148. 
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prove as beneficial towards a good chylifaction, as an equal 
Share of wine; but it equally requires moderation. 

Ale should sparkle in a glass, but the smaller the bub- 
bles the better. 

It is observed, that new ale is the most nutritive ; hence 
tipplers may be said, with Boniface, to eat, as well as to 
drink their ale ; but old ale is the most intoxicating *. 

Purl is a kind of medicated malt liquor, in which worm- 
wood and other aromatic bitters are infused. It is not 
much in use at present, and is reckoned very unwholesome. 
Drinkers of purl are peeubanly liable to apoplexy and — 
palsy +. 

Mum is properly a German liquor. — It is made of va~ 
rious sorts of grain, in the following proportions: To seven 
bushels of wheaten malt, add one bushel of oatmeal, one 
bushel of ground beans, and a variety of other attiehedy 
as the tops of fir, wild thyme, &c. &c. also ten new laid 
eggs. These articles ought to be infused in sixty-three 
gallons of water boiled down to forty-one. The English 
mode of making this sort of liquor differs considerably. 
But on the whole, as it is not to be accounted a whole- 
some beverage, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it more at 
length. 
3. The arguments in favour of this species of liquid food 
_are next to be considered. 

Malt liquors form the proper wine of this country; and 
if deprived of their fixed air, and well hopped, they are 
both nourishing and wholesome {. In these liquors there 
are abundance of emulgent nutritious particles, which are 
easily converted into the condition of solids, and are able 
to afford us flesh as well as dilution. Indeed, malt liquors, 
Propeny: prepared, are so balsamic and. nourishing, that 

R 3 they 


* It is said, that the word ale is derived from a/o, to nourish. 

Dr Cheyne remarks, that a weak stomach can as readily, and with less 
pain, digest pork and peas soup, as Yorkshire or Nottingham ale. They 
make, he says, excellent bird-lime ; and, when simmered some time over 
a gentle fire, make the most sticking and the best plaster for old strains, 
that can be contrived. Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p. 60, 

His antagonist, Strother, observes, in reply, that all farinaceous sub- 
stances will do the same. Strother on Health, p. 72. 

+ Trotter on Drunkenness, p. 38, 39. 

{ Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 105. 
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they often make up for the scarcity and coarseness of the 
meal. : a 

' Different sorts of malt liquors are used for different pur- 
poses. Small beer, if made from the first of the malt, with 
a moderate proportion of hops, and not kept too long, is an 
useful drink at meals as a diluent; and the stronger sorts, 
as beer, ale, and porter, provided they be not too strong, 
are wholesome, refreshing, and strengthening drinks; but 
are of so nutritious a nature, that they are better calculated 
for persons who lead a busy, active, and laborious life, than 
for the indolent and nervous. i 

It is a common observation, that those who drink malt 
liquors, are stronger than those who drink wine; and to 
those who are trained to boxing, and other athletic exer- 
cises, old home-brewed beer is particularly recommended, 
drawn from the cask, and not bottled. | 

Malt liquors have also been found of service, as a medi- 
cine, in the typhus fever, and other disorders. ‘T'wo or 
three English pints of strong beer, have been given in a day 
for the typhus; and the feelings of the sick were the best 
proofs of its effects. They all agreed, that it did them more 
good than any thing. It has also been found, that bottled 
porter ts one of the best ingredients in the diet of convales- 
cent soldiers, and never failed to strengthen them quickly 
for duty *. ; 

Among other advantages that malt liquors haye over 
wine, are the following: that they can be made at various 
seasons of the year, and not merely at one annual vintage ; 
that they are ot a more laxative nature; that they may be 
used with great advantage at sea, against that great enemy 
of the mariner, the scurvy 5 and they have over plain wa- 
ter this superiority, that the water thus taken is boiled, and 
hence freed from many noxious ingredients which may be 
found in plain water, but which, being mixed with the 
dregs of the malt liquor, and thrown away, are thus ex- 
cluded from the body. | . 

So much are those accustomed to this liquor, impressed 
with these ideas, that Jackson, the celebrated trainer, af- 
firms, if any person accustomed to drink wine, would but 
try malt liquor for a month, he would find himself much 

the 
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Trotter’s Medicina Nautica, Vol. I. p. 293. 
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the better for it, and would soon take to the one, and aban= 
don the other. | : 

4. This species of drink, however, has many objections 
urged against it. 

Galen and Dioscorides, two celebrated ancient physi- 
cians, condemn malt liquors as unwholesome*. But it is 
probable, that in ancient times, they were not much ac- 
quainted with the art of preparing them in the best manner. 

It is objected to the use of those liquors, that they have 
a tendency to produce corpulency; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that strong ale or beer, when taken in great quanti- 
ties, without a sufficient proportion of exercise, must ren- 
der a man fat and unwieldy +. Without labour, or exer-~ 
cise also, that excess of nourishment, which malt liquors 
contain, produces heaviness and torpor of mind; and the 
drinkers thereof are duller, and more phlegmatic, than those 
who confine themselves to the use of wine, and their un- 
'derstandings become enfeebled. 

Thick beer, is highly improper for those who are afflict- 
ed with the gravel ; and malt liquors are said to breed the 
stone. {: but that can only be the case, when they are drank 
in a thick and muddy state, not perfectly fermented, and 
drank too new. Indeed, Cyprianus, an eminent cutter for 
the stone, observed, that none who drank malt liquor so/e/y, 
ever came to him as affected with that disorder ; and it is 
proper to remark, that it is never heard of among brew- 
house servants §. 

Malt liquors, seldom agree well with sedentary or bilious 
persons ; and are highly improper for the corpulent and 
asthmatic, or those who are liable to giddiness, or other 
complaints in the head. From the variety of modes, also, in 


which these liquors are prepared, they are very unsuitable 
R 4 drink 


* Galen, Lib. VI. Sump. Medic. Dios. Lib. II. cap. 80 and 82.—Malt 
liquors are called by this author Zythum et Curmi. 

+ The drinking of beer absolutely requires exercise ; and it is known, 
that a person who used to drink three English quarts of porter a-day, 
without exercise, his mind at the same time constantly applying, from 
excess of study, and the porter he took, he brought on an obstinate dia- 
betes.—Valangin on Diet, p. 131. is 

{ Beer, when drank to excess, is apt to form stones in the gall-bladder ; 
but this last effect may be prevented by the moderate use of brandy. 
Valangin on Diet, p. 129. 

§ Sedgewick’s ‘Treatise on Liquors, p. $72. 
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drink to those who are very much addicted to travelling, 
as the nature and quality of the liquor, differs almost at 
every stage. 2 

It is farther objected, that new beer disorders those who 
have weak bowels ; and that when it is kept long, it is apt 
to become sour and vapid, so that there is but a medium 
time when it can be drank to advantage. 

In countries where wine is produced, beer is not only 
considered as a bitter and disagreeable drink, but as occa- 
sioning the scurvy, the leprosy, and other disorders.—In 
such countries, however, there must be a prejudice against 

. the liquor; the same pains are seldom taken in the manu- 
facture of it; and, indeed, owing to the heat of the cli- 
mate, it is impossible to make it in general so good. 

Vhe last objection to malt liquors is, that it is much 
more injurious to the health, to be intoxicated with ale, or 
beer, or porter, than with wine, the effects of the debauch 
continuing longer, than that produced by any other kind of 
beverage *. 

On the whole, however, it would appear, that the ob- 
jections to malt liquor, are more levelled at the abuse, 
than the proper use of that article. By 

5. On the subject of malt liquors, there are many mis- 
cellaneous observations, which could not be comprehended 
under any peculiar head. . 

Malt liquors are an useful species of drink to the weak, 
the lean, and laborious, provided they are not very subject 
to flatulency, nor troubled with diseases of the breast.— 
They are also recommended to wet nurses. The sweet 
beers are certainly nourishing; but the bitter sorts are 
strenethening also, being beneficial in a weak state of di- 
gestion : and those who live chiefly qn vegetable diet, and 
whose stomachs are weak or impaired, may be greatly in- 

-vigorated, by a moderate use of strong, and bitter malt li- 
guors, a purpose which the common table beer cannot an- 
swer. 

The qualities and effects of beer, depend greatly upon 
the particular kind of corn; the method of malting it; the 
‘ | Sa sinuses quantity 


* It is said, that hogs and poultry fed at distilleries, are so diseased, 

_ that if they were killed at a certain period, their flesh would be unfit to 

eat. But this is owing to their want of fresh air and exercise, and their 
being almost entirely fed on the dregs, or refuse of the distillery. 


* 
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quantity of malt; the quality of the water; the particular 
kind of aromatic bitters put in to preserve it; and the mode 
of brewing, which varies considerably in differdsie countries, 
and even in the same town or street *. 

When a full and complete fermentation takes place, the 
viscid or nutritious particles in malt liquors are converted 
into spiritous, and the liquor becomes more stimulant and 
intoxicating, but less nourishing, and less viscid. In Eng- 
land, malt liquors are, in general, properly fermented 5 and 
heh intended for warm climates, the grain is twice mash- 
ed, and twice boiled. In German ales, on the contrary,, 
little or no fermentation is permitted to take place ; and in 
the Dantzick black beer, in particular, only a half fermen- 
tation is alowed. 

Malt liquors are drank either from the cask, or bottled. 

In the first state, containing but a small proportion of 
fixed air, it agrees better with the stomach, and does not 
subject it to flatulence and eructation ; but bottled porter 
or beer, on the other hand, have oe advantages, being 
better calculated to allay chivst, and being useful in putrid 
habits +. 

Wholesome beer should be clear and. limpid, and not 
heady. The nearer it approaches to the nature of wine, 
the better. When it foams much, and makes a head, as 
it is called, it is a sign that it has been imperfectly ferment- 
ed, or that improper ingredients have been mixed with it, 
and, consequently, that it must be unwholesome. 

Ale and porter of the best quality, will, if properly ma- 
naged, keep twenty years sound. But all fermented li- 
quors undergo changes, and more particularly in time of 
frost. 

The best time of the year for brewing good beer, is in 
cold weather. 

‘The malt liquors, however, even in this country, do not 
undergo so complete a fermentation, as the product of the 
grape in warmer latitudes. It is, therefcre, apt to disorder 
the stomach by a slight fermentation afterwards in the 


body, 


* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 126.—See, also, Hart’s Diet of 
the Diseased, p. 125, where a variety of other particulars are adverted 
to. 

+ There is much nicety in bottling, and the treatment afterwards, as 
to which, see Nisbet on Diet, p. 310. 
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body, a process, that persons of weak digestive organs, cane 
not suffer without much pain *. 7 

As small beer is apt to become sour in warm weather, 
in its room a pleasant beer may be made, by adding to a 
bottle of porter, ten quarts of water, and a pound of brown 
sugar, or a pint of molasses. After they have been well 
mixed, pour the liquor into bottles, and place them, loosely 
corked, in a cool cellar. In two or three days, it will be 
fit for use. A spoonful of ginger, added to the mixture, 
renders it more lively, and. agreeable to the taste+. This 
might be adopted in the navy instead of grog. 

Malt liquors, on the whole, being so well calculated for 
the people of this country, it is a most unfortunate circume 
stance, that the pressure of taxation, should prevent their 
being made of such wholesome materials, and in so skilful 
a manner, as was formerly the case. It is rare that one 
meets with pure unadulterated malt liquor, except in the 
houses of old English families, where one sometimes par- 
takes of that real barley wine, that. was formerly the boast 
of England. 

6. Spruce Beer.—This article is made from a decoction 
ef the spruce fir. It is a powerful diuretic and antiscor- 
butic ; but it is too cold for some constitutions. Contain- 
ing a large quantity of fixed air, it is highly refreshing in 
summer, and sits easy on the most debilitated stomach ; 
but, from its peculiar flavour, it is disagreeable to the taste 
of many. | 

Spruce beer does not require any malt liquor to be mix- 
ed with it, as some imagine, from itsname. ‘The following 
is one mode of making it.—Take of water 16 gallons, and 
boil the half of it; put the water thus boiled, while in full 
heat, to the reserved cold part, which should be previously 
put into a barrel or other vessel; then add 16 pounds of 
treacle or molasses, with a few table spoonfuls of the es- 
sence of spruce, stirring the whole well together; add half 
a pint of yeast, and keep it in a temperate situation, with 
the bung hole open, for two days, till the fermentation be, 
abated. Then close it up, or bottle it off, and it will be 


fit for being drank in a few days afterwards. It is a power- 
| ful 


* Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 38. 
++ Rush’s Inguiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits, p. 22. 
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ful antiscorbutic, and very useful in long voyages; and, 
by means of the essence, it can be prepared with little 
difficulty, in places where the spruce fir itself cannot be 
got. 

7. Honey. Liquors.—That useful article honey, is not 
only of importance as food, but is also extremely valuable 
from the liquors which may be made from it. ‘These 
are commonly known under three names,—l. Hydromel. 
2. Mead; and, 3. Metheglin. 

Hydromel is made by boiling honey with water, and the 
addition of aromatics, as cinnamon, ginger, nutmegs, and 
cloves, without subjecting it to fermentation ; consequent- 
ly, it does not, strictly speaking, come under the head of 
fermented liquors, but it was not worth while to separate 
it from the other sorts of liquids made with honey. It 
may be used as table beer, for common drink. 

Mead is made in the same manner, but is subjected to 
fermentation, by the addition of yeast, whence it obtains a 
vinous quality. When kept to a proper age, it becomes 
clear, fine, and has a pleasant taste. It is considered as © 
particularly useful in nervous cases, being a powerful cor- 
dial, and approaching, in its nature, to the wines of Spain 
and Portugal; though it differs from them, in possessing, 
along with its stimulant, a nourishing quality. It forms, 
therefore, the most proper drink for the aged and infirm ; 
and is also peculiarly well suited to the winter season.— 
With many constitutions, however, honey itself disagrees, 
occasioning uneasiness of the stomach, and bowel com- 
plaints; wherever that is the case, mead forms an impro- | 
per beverage. Even when it does agree, it should never 
be drank till it is fine, as 1t contains more viscid parts than 
other vinous liquors, all which should be. fully deposited 
before it 13 tasted. 

The difference between mead and metheglin, principally 
arises from the proportion of honey in each. Mead con- 
sists of one part honey, and four times as much pure water ; 
whereas metheglin contains only two parts of water to one 
of honey. Besides the aromatics used in mead, certain 
herbs, as rosemary, hyssop, thyme, and sage, are also - 
mixed with it ; methegiin is said to be a liquor exceeding. 
wholesome in the winter season, more especially for old 
people 5 having a singular property of heating the rire 
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and removing phlegm ; but it must not be taken new, and 
requires to be thoroughly fined *. | 

Liquors made of honey, are prepared in the greatest pos- 
sible perfection in Poland; in particular, that sort known 
there under the name of Lipets. It is clear, and sparkles 
like Champaign, and by many is thought superior to that 
far famed liquor, both in strength and flavour. The honey 
in Poland is, in some districts, particularly Lithuania, of 
an uncommon good quality, which may account for the 
excellence of the article manufactured from it. 


4, Distilled or Ardent Spirits. 


The last, and undoubtedly the most fatal discovery, in 
the art of making liquor for the use of man, is that of ar- 
dent spirits; an invention which, it were to be wished, 
had never been made, from the various pernicious conse- 
quences which have resulted from it. In some particu- 
. lar cases, spiritous liquors may be of use in medicine, 
and sometimes even diet; but Haller is disposed to in- ’ 
clude them, among the poisonous, rather than the useful, 
liquids +. 

It is supposed, that the art of procuring ardent spirits by 
distillation, was a discovery of the Arabian chemists. ‘They 
obtained it from rice, whence it took its name of arrack. 
At present, it is generally procured by the distillation of 
fermented liquors. In France, it is drawn from wine, 
cyder, and perry. In England, and in Germany, from malt 
liquors; and, in this country, and the West India islands, 
from sugar and molasses. Ardent spirits, from whatever 
substance they are obtained, are found, if freed from their 
volatile oil, to be essentially the same. By repeated dis- 
tillations, they are more completely purified, and then they 
obtain the Arabic name of alcohol {. 

There 


* Venner’s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 44. Dr Falk, in his 
Guardian of Health, p. 147, says, that well made metheglin, is the most 
generous drink in nature, suited to our climate. 

+ Physiol. Vol. VI. p. 251. The pernicious effects of spirits upon 
horses, have been very accurately ascertained, by the experiments of 
Pelger; and, indeed, they proved to be as injurious, as various poisons 
tried at the same time. See Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. II. Essay VIII. 

7 26. 


f In the Annales de Chymie for July 1806, (Tom. 95), there is a re- 
port 
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There is a very little difference between one spirit and 
another in their effects, though there is a variety in regard 
to their taste and flavour. This subject, however, has 
been frequently discussed, owing to the interested views of 
the dealers in spirits. ‘Those who imported brandy, took 
care to trump forth the virtues of that article; whilst the 
West India merchants and planters, on the other hand, 
thought it necessary to publish a defence of the superior 
qualities of rum*. In general, however, it has been re- 
marked, that brandy is the most bracing and stomachic, 
and the best calculated for medicinal purposes, for instance, 
in the preparation of tinctures, &c. Gin and whisky, or malt 
spirits in general, are the most diuretic and sudorific; and, 
when properly prepared, are the best calculated for inter- 
nal use in cold and damp weather. Rum and arrack are 
the most stiptic and heating ; and the most likely to occa- 
sion complaints in the head, more especially, if taken to 
excess |. 

The qualities of all these different sorts of spirits are 
much improved by long keeping; and, indeed, I have 
tasted whisky above forty years of age, which had thereby 
obtained the softest and most balsamic qualities; and 
brandy, that had been kept in a cask for above fiity years, 
had its quality thereby materially improved. 

In a medical point of view, spirits have some advan- 
tages. When taken judiciously, they are of considerable 
service in preventing the bad effects of a moist and coid 
atmosphere, of pestilential vapours, of very unclean occu- 
pations, of a damp military camp, and, occasionally, too, 
of a temporary abstinence of food. ‘They are also of use 

in 
port regarding spirits, considered as a drink for the use of troops, by the 
celebrated Parmentier. The object of this report was, to ascertain whe- 
ther brandy, (l'eau de vie), or pure spirits of wine, (alcohol), is the fittest 
for the use of troops. ‘The result of the report is, that it is most for the 
advantage of the government, and of the soldier, to distribute the natu- 
ral spiritous liquors of the country, than spirits of wine; or, in other 
words, to give brandy in the wine countries; spirits made from cyder 
and perry, in Normandy; and made of corn in Belgium and Holland. 

* See an Essay on Spiritous Liquors, with regard to their effects on 
Health, in which the comparative’ wholesomeness of Rum and Brandy 
are particularly considered, by R. Dossie, Esq. 

+ Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, Vol. I. p. 106. The 


intoxication produced by ae is more lively and furious, and that 
trom rum more stupid and beastly. 
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in making @ number of medicinal preparations, a8 élixirs, 
tinctures, essences, &c.; and; when applied outwardly; 
great benefit is derived from them, in preventing the bad 
effects of cold and damp, and restoring warmth and cir- 
culation. But the bad effects of habitual dram drinking, 
as summed up by Haller, greatly overbalance these advan- 

tages *. as 
Spirits ate principally of use in three casess 1. As a 
cofdial, when the body has been suddenly exhausted of its 
strength, and a disposition to fainting has been induced.— 
2. When the body has been exposed for a long time to 
wet weather, more especially if it be combined with cold. 
Here a moderate quantity of spirits is not only safe, but 
highly proper, to obviate debility, and to prevent a fever +5 
iy ; ; ands 


* It is a custom, he observes, which, if persevered in, contracts the 
stomach itself, and the passage from the stomach into the intestines... It 
also renders the fibres of the stomach callous-and fragile, and insensible 
to every stimulus, even that of hunger. It contracts the diameter of the 
vascular system in general. It narrows the air vessels of the lungs, even 
to a third of their former size. It tends to coagulate all the humours of 
the body, the aqueous excepted. — It produces ossifications of the tendons 
and arteries, and, in some instances, of the pleura itself, and often brings 
on schirrus of the whole viscera and glandular system. It induces also 
tumours, convulsions, and palsy of the nervous system.— Vide Hallér’s 
Physiol. Lib. XIX. sect. 3. sf 

+ Mr Spence of Drypool, Hull, observes, that the use of spirits, inter- 
nally and externally, after exposure to cold, is very dangerous; and is 
wholly at variance with Dr Garnet’s direction, p. 116, “ above all, re- 
« frain from taking warm or sérong liquors when you are cold.” (Int 
the above recommendation, however, it is only after the body has been 
for a long time exposed to cold and wet weather.) Even a moderate 
quantity of spirits, taken when the irritability has been accumulated by 
cold, will produce the same fever and inflammation that a hot room and 
great fire would, and in a greater degree. Nothing stronger than teas 
and that only lukewarm, should be allowed to the cold and wet tra- 
veller, for some hours after his arrival within doors. In particular, a plan 
often recommended, of pouring in half a pint of spirits into the boots or 
shoes, though adopted by the Great Frederic with his army, and not un- 
usual in the West Indies, is attended with danger in our climate, if fre- 
quently repeated. It is well known, that the late d/derman Hankey’s 
death was attributed, by an eminent physician, solely to that practice. It 
may perhaps be of use, to wash the cold feet in spirits, provided that 
immediately afterwards you dry them; but when spirits are’ suffered 
gradually to evaporate from any part of the body, instead of heat, a much 
greater degree of cold is produced, as any one may experience, who dips 
his hand into spirit of wine, and suffers it to evaporate; and thus the 
danger arising from exposure to cold is greatly aggravated. 
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and; 3. In those calamitous cases, when ‘any exercise that 
can be obtained is insufficient for resisting cold, wet, &c. 
Thus, we find, in the instance of the men who were in the 
boat with Captain Bligh, after the mutiny, exposed, for 
nearly a month, to cold, wet, and hunger, what a power- 
ful effect even one ten-spoimtul of rum daily had, in forti-+ 
fying them against such hardships *. As to spirits being 
useful in warm weather, that cannot be admitted; for 
whether used moderately, or in excessive quantities, ‘they 
diminish the strength of the body, render men more sus- 
ceptible of disease, and unfit for any service in which great 
vigour or activity is required +. 

Formerly, a variety of cordials were kept in private fa- 
milies, and in the apothecaries’ shops, which were not more 
medicinal than plain rum or brandy ; but now that absurd 
practice is less frequent, even with the few Lady Bounti- 
fuls of the present generation, whose predecessors wasted 
much time and money, in distilling their closet cordials, 
and in poisoning their families, and half their neighbours, 
by dispensing them}. 

There can be no doubt, that many persons have to date 
their first propensity to drinking, to the too frequent use 
of spiritous tinctures, as medicines, rashly prescribed for 
hypochondriacal compiaints. ‘There are patients who are 
continually craving after medical novelties, or quack me- 
dicines, and who are in the practice of taking every article 
that is warming and cordial, 

It is a custom, not uncommon in some families, but 
particularly at feasts and entertainments, to hand cordials 
round in the time of dinner, though it is contrary to all 
the rules of temperance §. It is deceiving the unwary 5 

| for, 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. II. p. 40, note.’ 

+ Rush’s Inquiry; p.17. Yet, I understand, it is remarked, that those 
men who saw wood in the burning streets of Florence, in the summer 
season, will often drink brandy to allay their thirst, rather than their 
weak pleasant wines. 

{ Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 52. 

§ Not only after the desert, but also about the middle of dinner, it is 
not unusual, at French dinners, to have a glass of Jamaica rum, worm- 
wood wine, or that of Vermouth, handed round, for the purpose of re- 
storing the appetite to its gute! vigour. After the desert, coffee and 
liqueurs are generally served.a——-See Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, 
Vol. II. p. 207. | 
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for, I am sure, there are many who drink /gueurs, who 
would blush to taste brandy undisguised. Many of these 
cordials are impregnated with narcotic/substances, which 
add to the noxious qualities of the spirit. Indeed, there is 
hardly any ingredient infused with spirits *, water alone 
excepted, that does not render them more pernicious. 

‘The liqueurs are fortunately more used on the Continent 
than in Great Britain. ‘They are more insidiously dange- 
rous, as they are very palatable. Many persons, of worth 
and respectable characters, have been insensibly and incon- 
sciously led into the fatal habit of tippling, by a fpequens 
use of closet cordials and liqueurs +.. 

A respectable American physician (Dr Rush), a writ- 
ten a short, but valuable treatise on this subject, which 
ought to be reprinted, and circulated in this country. He 
there considers the effects of ardent spirits, as they ap- 
pear in a fit of drunkenness; the chronic effects of ‘their 
habitual use upon the body; their effects upon the mind; 
and their effects upon the property of those who are ad- 
dicted to the use of them; forming altogether a mass or 
combination of calamity, which would stagger the most ha- 
bitual drunkard. It may be proper to observe, that in 
training men for athletic exercises, spirits are never allowed, 
on any consideration whatever, not even with water. 

So pernicious is the use of spirits, that it has been often 
recommended to Parliament, totally to prohibit the manu- 
facture of them; and, indeed, a concurrence of establish- 
ed governments, to prevent the manufacture altogether, ex- 
cepting in small quantities, for medicinal purposes, would 
be more humane and philanthropic, than even the proposed 
union for the abolition of the slave trade t. 

We shall now proceed to consider, the nature and effects 

of 


* What is called ratafia ought to be particularly avoided. It is made 
by infusing in the spirits the kernels of apricots, or bitter almonds, or 
even laurel leaf, by which means two poisons are taken at once. 

+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p.250. 

{ An intelligent correspondent has proposed it as a most desirable re- 
gulation, that spiritous liquors should only be permitted to be sold wndi- 
jited; by none but the apothecaries, and then only to patients, in small 
quantities. It would answer every purpose of utility, and save many 
lives, if the merchants were only allowed to sell them at half the strength, 
or rather one third the strength of proof spirit, that 1s, about the 
strength of strong grog. 


of ardent spirits, either mixed simply’ with water, or con- 
verted into the liquor called punch. 

Spirits and Water.—Wowever dangerous the occasional 
taking of spirits unmixed has been accounted, yet the con-. 
stant use of them with water, is perhaps a more fatal prac- 
' tice, as the strength of the mixture is perpetually increas- 
ing, until at last the proportion of spirit will equal, if not 
exceed that of the water, and it, becomes hardly possible, 
to renounce a custom, to which the stomach has been long 
accustomed. 3 5. 

A si naan physician (Dr Falconer), has written a 
short, but valuable tract, in ‘avid this subject is particu- 
larly. ib haces He observes, that some medical men have 
unfortunately been led, to give-a most exceptionable direc= 
tion with respect to diet, that of substit uting brandy, or 
rum, diluted with water, for common drink; and it is not 
only prescribed in extraordinary cases, as a temporary ex- 
pedient, but is frequently directed, in almost all cases of 
any weakness in the stomach, or digestive Organs, as a per- 
petual article of diet. He justly adds, that no circumstance 
ever occurred in medicine, more injurious to the science, 
or fatal to mankind, than this unfortunate piece of ad- 
vice. 

This odious and insidious practice cannot. be too strong- 
ly reprobated; and having seen many who have severely 
suffered from it, I feel it the more incumbent upon me, 
to give a statement of the arguments which have been urged 
against the practice, and a “refutation. of those which have 
been adduced in its behalf. 

Such a custom is apt to produce, in a great measure, all 
the bad effeets of habitual dram-drinking. .' The use of 
spirits in this way, is the more dangerous, as being more 
delusive ; and is the more apt to be indulged in, as being 
often advised by the faculty. Besides, the consequences 
of an excess are not so immediately ascribed to their true 
cause, as in case of habitual dram-drinking, and of course, 
not so likely to be guarded against. 

It is said, that the mixture may be exactly proportioned, 
in point of strength, to malt drink, or any other liquor to 
which we have been accustomed ; but though spirits may 
be diluted to a proporti ionable strength, they cannot be 

5 equally 
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equally innocent with those liquors *. They are evidently 
more inflammatory, and consequently, are more apt to pro- 
duce complaints in the liver, and other disorders. 

It is contended, that spirits may be procured everywhere 
in tolerable perfection, and nearly the'same in point of qua- 
lity, which is not the case with wine and malt liquors. 
Were this admitted, it could only justify a partial and oc- 
casional use of the mixture. 

It is also said, that spirits and water are incapable of 
either the vinous or acetous fermentation, and that it also 
checks those fermentations in other substances ; hence that 
it must be highly serviceable in cases where the stomach is 
apt to be troubled on that account. But this cannot be ad- 
mitted. ‘The presence of ‘air in the intestines is, to a cers 
tain extent, necessary and useful, and serves important 
purposes in the anima! economy. ‘By guarding too much, 
therefore, against flatulence in our food, we are apt to 
bring on a costive habit, the source of innumerable disor- 
ders, and a habit which spirits and water, has a peculiar 
tendency. to occasion or to aggravate. 

It is also said, that this kind of liquor is taken, without 
inconvenience, by the inhabitants of our West India islands, 
and by our seamen. But this arises in a great measure 
from necessity. In regard tothe West Indians, they gene- 
tally mix their spirits and water with sugar, and some acid 
fruit, which corrects the heating and noxious qualities of 
the spirit; and they live more on vegetable diet, than those 
generally do to whom that sort of liquor is recommended 
in Great Britain}. Besides, the state of health enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the West Indies, where they are so sub- 
ject to cramps, palsies, consumptions, and other disorders, 
furnishes no argument in favour of that beverage. As to 

3VieuOUr 


* Tt is universally found, that the constitutions of those who indulge in 
the use of wine or malt liquors, are more robust than those oe use bran- 
cy, or rum diluted with water. 

+ This subject ismore fully discussed in Dr Falconer’s Observations on 
some of the Articles of Diet and Regimen usually reccommended to Vale- 
tudinarians, p. 43, &c.-——It is said, that the late Dr Fother gull, who was 
among the first that sanctioned this practice, declared, some time before 
his death, that he repented of having done so, from the unfortunate habit 
some —o had acquired from it.—Adair’s Medical Cautiong 2d edi 
tion, p» 345 
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our seamen, it is well known, that, whenever it can easily 
be got, beer is given them in preference. 

An account of a case connected with this subjects 13 
given by Dr Valangin, which ought to be generally known. 
A respectable lawyer, through custom, more than choice, 
had got into the too fashionable mode of drinking brandy 
and ‘water, which destroyed the balsamic qualities of his 
blood, depraved his appetite, depressed his spirits, and 
dried up his nerves to such a degree, that he could hardly 
support himself, without having daily recourse to the same 
liquor, till a severe iit of the: gout, attended with a train 
of nervous and spasmodic complaints, was very near des- 
troying him. But, by the advice of his physician, he was 
prevailed upon to renounce this unfortunate habit, and 
benefited by the change *. ft can hardly be Boulisel in 
deed, that this dhapstoug. practice may, either at once, or 
gradually, be given up, and, in its room, that either toast and 
water, Car efuily prepared, or cold tea, or wine and water, 
or some species of malt liquor, may be safely substituted. 

Punch.—No species of liquor has been more condemn-+ 
ed +, or more loudly celebrated than puach. “This drink 
dongs of spirits diluted with water, a ‘ad a certain propor~ 
tion of acid and sugar, making a mixture of substances very 
opposite in their nature, being strong -and weak, sweet and 
sour. Some contend, that half a pint of old strong beer, 
in a moderate bowl of punch, will mellow the fire of the 
spirit considerably, or that half a pint of green tea is an use~ 
ful additional ingredient. Mth exis the acid does. not dis- 
agree with the stomach, punch is certainly wholesome? 
than grog, (or spirits and water), or toddy, (which 1 is grog 
with the addition of sugar)¢. When punch is made in 
perfection, the water should be thoroughly boiled, the 

sugar, the water, and fruit, should be well mixed before 
the spirits are put in, and the fruit used should be ripe 
and generous. 
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* Valangin on Diet, p. 140. 

7 Cheyne, in his Essay on Health, -p. 55, says, That, next to drams, 
novliquor deserves to be more STIGMATIZED, and banished the repasts 
of the tender, valetudinary, and studious, than punch. It is a composi- 
tion of such parts, as not one of them } js salutary or kindly to such con- 
stitut ions, except the pure element in its 

t It is remarke d, that the drinkers of toddy get sooner intoxicated than 
those who drink punch. 
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As punch was some years ago the principal liquor drank, 
after dinner and supper, at Glasgow, (which I knew from 
having been educated at the university there), I thought it 
right to inquire into the effects of that practice, on the ge- 
neral health of those who took it, and whether it-had any 
particular effect in producing, or preventing, the gout or 
gravel. The answers to those inquiries, differ so much 
from each other, that it is impossible to draw any positive 
conclusion from them, though, on the whole, the evidence 
seems to be rather favourable to the article in question. 

It appears from these answers, that the most opulent 
merchants in that great commercial city, do not drink so 
much punch as formerly, wine having become a more 
fashionable drink; and, instead of one overflowing social 
bowl, in the preparing of which more attention was paid 
to the cookery, every guest now makes his own punch, in 
a separate glass or tumbler. 

‘Fhe punch that was the ordinary drink of the people of 
Glasgow, some years ago, was in general made weak, with 
more or less acid, according to taste. Great care was taken 
to use none but the best old Jamaica rum. This kind of 
liquor might be drank in large quantities with safety 5 it 
passed freely off by the kidneys and skin; and seldem oc- 
casioned a headach. Many persons, I am informed, used 
this drink, for a great number of years, without feeling 
any bad effects from it, and arrived at a good old age, in 
health of body, and vigour of mind, ¢¢ and I believe, (adds 
one of my informants), that punch is the safest of all 
drinks,.*? 

With some persons, the acid used in punch is found not 
to agree, occasioning heartbutn, and unpleasant acidity in 
the stomach; but the effect can be easily corrected by a 
little magnesia. Persons who have injured the tone of 
their stomachs by dram drinking, or using high seasoned 
dishes, are those with whom the acid is most apt to dis- 
agree. ‘The stone is a disease very little known in Glas- 
gow; and the gout, hitherto, has been seldom heard off. 


: The 


* Punch, says Dr Falk, Guardian of Health, p. 149, is an extempo- 
rary kind of wine; and, if judiciously made, there is no doubt of its be- 
ing the finest drink in the universe to the palate: but there is not a more 
pernicious liquid to the constitution, 2f abused. 
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‘The punch formerly used, had little tendency to produce 
either of these diseases, unless where there existed a strong 
hereditary disposition to it. ‘They are now more frequent 
than formerly, and will increase, as the luxury of the table, 
and the-use of wine, and strong ale, increases. 

From another respectable quarter I am informed, that 
in the best society of Glasgow, neither wine nor punch is 
drank to such excess as formerly; that, in cold weather, 
some drink hot punch; in warm weather, all drink it cold ; 
nay, those who value themselves on the superior flavouty 
of their rum or fruit, drink it cold at a// times. ‘Yhere can 
be no punch without souring, which is disused by those 
only whose stomachs cannot bear acids; these drink teddy. 

Some do, and others do not take punch, both after din- 
ner and supper. Every guest has the offer of it at both 
meals, and it is pretty generally used after supper, as well 
as dinner, but in the best society, it is used moderately on 
both occasions. 

‘There are many suppositions regarding the peculiarities 
of Glasgow, in respect to living and disease, but in general 
more fanciful than just. It is very generally believed, that 
gout and gravel are less prevalent there, than in other great 
towns; but an inquiry into the causes thereof would lead 
to much discussion. yesides drinking more punch than 
wine, the merchant of Glasgow spends a great part of the 
forenoon in healthful exercise, by which he avoids many 
diseases, incident to those who are daily cooped up in 
crowded courts, or in small apartments, among musty pa- 
pers. 

Whatever are the effects of punch, taken in moderation, 
yet, when drank in great quantities, it must weaken the 
stomach ; and has a great tendency, when conjoined with 
other causes, to bring on the gout, the gravel, and other 
disorders of a similar nature *. 


$3 III. 


* Dr Adair observes, (Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 47), that 
punch, which is a species of wine, is the safest manner of diluting ardent 
spirits ; both the acid and sugar counteracting the stimulus of the spirit. 
It is therefore a safer drink than grog or toddy. A very strong man, 
who drank grog instead of punch, found that his hand shook. He re- 
turned to his weak punch, and his hand became steady, 
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{il.—Or tue RULES TO BE OBSERVED, AS TO THE CONSUMP~ 
TION OF LIQUORS, IN REGARD TO TIME AND QUANTITY. 


‘THE necessity and uses of liquid food having been already 
explained, and some account having thus been given of the 
different kinds of liquids commonly made use of, the onl 
other point that remains to be considered is, the rules 

that ought to be observed in regard to the consumption 
thereof, | 

It is universally admitted, that excess in liquid food is 
less dangerous than in solid; but that does not justify ex- 
cess in either, and when either the one or the other is too 


much indulged in, the consequences must, sooner or laters 


be fatal. 

The points to be considered under this general head, 
are,—1. Vhe total quantity of liquid food that ought to 
be taken inaday. 2. At what times that quantity should 
be taken. 3. Whether in a hot or a cold state. 4. What 
diluent is the best calculated for digestion s and, 5. What 
miscellaneous rules ought to be observed in regard to drink- 
ing. 

1. Some advise those persons whose stomachs are weak, 
and digestion imperfect, to take tieir food as dry as pos- 
sible, or to drink as little as they can of any liquid with 
their meat. But where this restriction has been attempted, 
it is apt to produce, or to increase, a costive habit, the 
source of so many disorders *. 

It must be admitted, that, in general, we drink too much, 
and thereby weaken the activity of our digestive powers + 5 
but there are some persons, on the other hand, who drink 
little at meals, and rarely at any other time, We are told 
of one young man, in particular, who, for a considerable 
space of time, had not drank with his meat, in consequence 
of which, he had a very florid complexion, and a scorbutic 
eruption all over his body. It thence was evident, that 
there was too great a proportion of the red part of the 
blood to the serum; and he was freed from the eruption, 

merely 


* Falconer’s Observations on some of the Articles of Diet and Regi- 
ynen, p- 14. 

ie q :s trainers to athletic exercises remark, that Grinieing much, swells 
the bellv, is bad for the w: ind, and encourages scit unhealthy flesh. ~ 
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smerely by drinking with his meat, without any other re< 
medy *. { 

It is asserted, that some coal-heavers and porters in 
London, will consume four gallons of ale or porter in the 
space of twenty-four hours. ‘This quantity could not be 
long continued. A marine, in a King’s ship, was accus- 
tomed to drink four gallons of beer in the day; but he soon 
grew bloated and stupid, and died of an apoplexy +. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of drinking on 
record, is that of Mr Vanhorn, a Hamburgh merchant, 
formerly of Broad Street in: London, who used to fre- 
quent the Bull-inn, Bishopsgate Street. He continued to 
do so, and presided at a daily meeting there, for three and 
twenty years successively. During the whole of that time, 
(two days only excepted, when called off to attend family 
funerals), he drank in that house four bottles of red port 
wine per day, and began a fifth. In the space of three and 
twenty years, it is computed, that he drank, in all, thirty- 
five thousand six hundred and eight-eight bottles, or fifty- 
nine pipes of red portt. It does not appear, that Mr Van- 
horn found this regimen favourable to longevity, indeed, it 
is more than prebable, that it cut him off before he had 
lived half a century. It is incredible, what pleasure any 
andividual can feel, in such abundant potations, in the course 
of which, he resembles more a cellar than a man, for there 
are many cellars that never contained what this man’s sto- 
mach must have done, namely, fifty-nine pipes of port 
wine. 

Having stated these extremes, we shall now proceed to 
consider what is the proper medium. 

The principal uses of liquid food evidently are, to dilute 
the solid food, and to preserve the blood in a proper state 
of fluidity. ‘The proper proportions between the two sorts 
of food, are thus stated by an intelligent physician. If we 
suppose the whole weight of solid food, in twenty-four 

D 4 hours, 


_.* Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of Human 
Bodies, p. 65. In the Medical ‘Transactions, Vol. ll. No, 19. p. 275, 
there is an account given of Mr Vhomas Wood, a miller of Billicary in 
Essex, who hardly took any liquid food at all; but this was a very par- 
ticular case, with a view of reducing corpyleney. 

+ Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 157. 

{ Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. LXXI. p. 591. 
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_ hours, to be a pound and an half, then double that quan- 
tity, or three pounds of liquor, one pound to consist of 
strong liquor, and two of some aqueous fluid, will, on a 
medium, be sufficient to dilute the solid food abundantly. 
A larger quantity, he observes, would but distend the vessels, 
and carry off the finer parts of the chyle by water, or per- 
spiration, which are constantly, and necessarily increased 
by an over dose of fluids. A less quantity than what is 
above stated, would not sufficiently dilute the food, or pre- 
serve the blood in a state of fluidity *. 

- Some will object to the smallness of the quantity; but it 
is to be observed, that three pints per day, is all the quan- 
tity allowed to boxers, when trained to athletic exercises +; 
and, consequently, is sufficient for the acquirement and the 
preservation of strength in this climate. ‘Three pounds, 
however, would be found too small in hot countries, or im 
cases where the individual is obliged to undergo great la- 
bour, and, consequently, where the perspiration must be 
abundantly supplied t. 

Others will object to the proportion of only two to one. 
But it appears, from Robinson’s Dissertation on the food 
and discharges of human bodies, that this is the medium 
rate of those, who have tried accurate experiments with 
liquid and solid food. According to Sanctorius, but he 
reckons it a disproportion, the drink to the meat was above 
ten to three in temperate bodies. Cornaro’s drink to his 
meat, was as seven to six. Mr Rye’s, in winter, as four to 
Janae Dr Lining’s, at a medium for a whole year, as 
eleven to three ; and Robinson’s drink to his meat, as five 
to two. A mean taken from all these, makes the drink to 
the meat to be as: 2,176 is to a 1000, above two to one, a 

q-Agt.agio} | proportion 


“Cheyne? s Essay on Health, p. 68. 

* The ancient athlete were allowed a very small quantity of fluid ; 
it this dry dict, as it was called, seems to have constituted an essential 
part of their regimen. See Dr Buchan’ s Letter, in the Code of Longe- 
vity, Vol. Lf. Appendix. 

{ Smith, ‘the celebrated Yorkshire trainer, recommended from three to 
four pints of f good old ale, with a toast, to be taken at different times in 
the course of the day. In regard to wine, in cases of diarrhea, he allow- 
ed a few glasses of red port per day ; and, for three or four days previ- 
ous to the. conclusion of the training, a gill per day of mountain wine to 
be-taken at twice. 


{ 
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proportion which Robinson kept in a number of the ex- 
periments he tried. 

Many people suppose, that it is of little consequence 
what quantities of liquids they take, being so easily digest- 
ed; but this is a mistake, for wine, and other strong drinks, 
are as hard to digest, and require nearly as much labour 
of the concoctive powers, as solid and strong food itself. 
Nay, it is proper to observe, that such liquors, by their heat 
and activity, hurry the food unconcocted into the habit of 
the body, and by that means, lay a foundation for fevers, 
colics, gout, and several chronical. distempers *. ‘This 
proves the advantage of havingthem properly diluted. 

As to quantity, it is justly observed by Arbuthnot, that 
the great secret of health is, keeping the fluids in due pro- 
portion to the capacity and strength of the channels through 
which they pass. But the danger is less, when the quan- 
tity of the fluid is too small, than when it is great. Fora 
smaller quantity of fluid <aitl pass, where a larger cannot, 
but not contrary wise f. Hence it appears, how essential 
it is to avoid excess in quantity, and that it is better to be 
rather under, than over the mark. 

2. It is recommended, as a good general rule, to drink 
when one is thirsty, as thirst denotes the want of liquid 
nourishment; but it is a much better system, unless in very 
particular circumstances, to drink only with solid food, and 
never on an empty stomach, or after long fasting. 

In ancient times, it was considered to be an useful prac- 
tice, to take, between meals, a large draught of white or 
Rhenish wine, or stale beer, in order, as it was said, to 
wash and cleanse out of the stomach the relics of the food 
that formerly had been eaten, and to promote the distribu- 
tion of the chyle {. But this habit is now given up. The 
ancient customs also, of drinking fasting, both morning and 
evening, and of taking a posset, just.at.going to bed, are all 
happily exploded. 

The quantity of liquid food, at the three great meals 
of breakfast, dinner, and supper, ought to be nearly the 
same; but more at aes than either at supper or break- 
Baste 


It 
* Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 225. 


1 


‘> Arbuthnot on a p, 167. 
i Venner’s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 192. 
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It is a good rule, to drink little and often at méals, ra- 
ther than a great draught at once; and hence the modern 
custom of using small glasses, is better than the old one of 
drinking out of large tankards, which tempted many, to 
take a greater quantity of drink than was necessary. 

The meals ought ta be as regular as possible*, ‘The stomach 
thus gets into the habit of expecting food at a stated hour, 
and will be better prepared to digest it. ‘The irregularity 
of the meals in London, has been long considered a very 
material disadvantage to those who are exposed to it. 

It is much disputed, whether drinking wine in time of 
dinner, ought to be practised in this country. Dr ‘Trotter 
calls it downright pampering, and contends, that it vitiates 
the taste and healthful appetite +. On the other hand, it 
is asserted, that one or two glasses may be taken during 
dinner, even by those who have not reached their fortieth 
year, not only with impunity, but even with advantage, 
provided the allowance after dinner is proportionally abridg- 
ed {. 

_When men are trained to athletic exercises, they are di- 
rected not to take their liquor in great draughts, but by 
mouthfuls at a time, by which the quantity will quench 
the thirst better than if taken at once. It is probable, by 
following this rule, that they are enabled to do with a very 
small proportion of liquid food. 

It is a.question, whether it is better to take one or two 
kinds of liquor, or a variety. In England, excepting in 
very opulent familics, you will seldom meet with above two 
or three kinds of wine, unless when a great entertainment 
is given; whereas in France, there is great variety, having 
different and. peculiar flavours, more or less acceptable to 


the stomach, at particular times, and with various aliments §. 
Unless 


* ‘There is no impossibility to enforce regular hours, even in London. 
A near relation, and particular friend of mine, (William Bosville, Esq. of 
Welbeck Street), has laid it down as a rule, to dine at five o’clock precise- 
fy 3 and though his friends are numerous, and engaged in various avoca- 
tions, yet they are hardly ever deficient in point of punctuality. On the 
subject of exactness, in this respect, see the Almanac des Gourmands, Ire. 
an, p. 119-274. 

{+ Essay on Drunkenness, p. 166. 

ft See the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal for 1805, p. 78. 

§ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. IT. p. 205, where there is 
also a list of the various wines commonly: used in France. It is observ- 
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Unless where this system, however, is i understood, 
a variety of liquors ought to be avoided 

It is much disputed, whether drink ought principally to 
be taken with solid food, or after it; the French adopting 
the one practice, and the English and Germans the other. 
Of the two, the French mode is certaimly preferable, for it 
is very difficult, unless where regularity is punctually en- 
forced, to rise from table, after having seriously sat down 
to the bottle alone. ‘The best rule is, to give up drinking 
with the desert. 

‘Thevidea of quitting table with the desert, is objected 
to in England, from the supposed impossibility of spend- 
ing the evening with any degree of pleasure or comfort, 
except in the company of persons, whose conversation ts 
enlivened by a aa erful glass. But this observation is 
only applicable to those, who have no resources in their 
own mind, no domestic society to associate with, no books 
they can take a p!easure in perusing, or no business with 
which they can be occupied. esides, in large towns, 
there are generally public amusements, to which they can 
resort, for Se that time that may hang heavy upon 
their hands * 

3. It is inuch contraverted, whether liquids should be 
taken warm, or cold, or even iced, where that luxury can 
be obtained, It is a good general rule, to take them rather 
warm in cold weather, and either cold or iced in warm; 
but that system must be varied according to circumstances, 
and ought not to be carried to extremes. 

It is well known, that the Chinese take all their liquids 
warm, grounding it on this idea, that, as the fluids of 
the body are warm, so should the liquids thrown into the 
stomach+. But, in this case, various particulars ought to 


be 


ed, p. 98, that the wine called chadiis, is particularly well calculated to 
accompany oysters. 

* An ingenious author has remarked, that nothing is more desirable, 
than to establish a plan of social nercoure, independent of the pleasures 
of the bottle. ‘The meetings should be made more promiscuous than our 
“tsual parties, by the intreduction of boys & dh girls, at the age when they 
begin to use their reason, a plan that cannot be at present attempted, 
as *t leads young people to the habit of drinking some glasses of wine 
daily, at too early a period of their life. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. I. 
Essay VII. p. 40. | 

+ Dolzus, in his Essay on the a remarks, that he knew a gouty 

, gentleman, 
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be taken into consideration. Broths, and soups, and li- 
quids mixed with nourishing substances, ought certainl 
to be taken warm; but in regard to those liquids tere: 
are taken at meals, merely as diluents to our daily food, 
the cooler they are, the better for the purpose of strength- 
ening the stomach, and assisting digestion. If any liquid, 
however, is taken between meals, when the body is heated, 
with the view of quenching thirst, the liquor must either 
be warmed, or mixed with wine or spirits, otherwise the 
most fatal consequences may ensue. 

‘Taking liquids warm, promcetes chylification, circulation, 
and, what is highly beneficial to the economy, perspiration. 
‘hus, a3 a spur to the animal function, it may supply the 
place of condiments, and, consequently, must have many 
great and beneficial consequences. But a hot diet greatly 


relaxes the tone of the whole system; and though it may | 


assist a depraved appetite, and promote perspirability, yet 
it is an enemy to robusiness and vigour™. 

But, if it were admitted that liquids should be taken 
warm, yet nothing can be more pernicious than the prac- 
tice of taking them very hot. It spoils the teeth, brings 
on the tooth-ach, weakens the head and eyes, ruins the 
stomach, and is attended with a variety of other mischie- 
vous effects. . 

The Asiatics, the Greeks, and Romans, usually drank 
their hquors cold ; and they were taken warm only occa 
sionally, and chiefly by valetudinarians, when it was-en- 
joined by their physicians as a necessary part of their regi- 
men. Seneca represents the drinking of wine diluted and 
warmed, as proper for a valetudinarian, but intolerable to 
the delicate and luxurious. Hippocrates enumerates the 
various bad effects arising from the continued abuse of 
warm diluting liquors; and the Rhodians, we are told, 
were remarkable for their pale and efleminate complexions, 

which 


gentleman, who drank warm beer with great success for the gout; and 
the Chinese, who drink their water warm, are not subject to this dis~ 
temper. 

* Falk’s Guardian of Health, Vol. I. p. 152 -—Camper, on the other 
hand, remarks, that a great quantity of tepid or warm liquor, must do 
more harm than the ingredients can do geod. It weakens the stomach, 
and injures the concoction of the food. 


~ 
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which they acquired from the excessive use of warm wae 
ter*, ‘The health of the Emperors Aucustus and Crau- 
pius, enervated by the warm sa won was restored by 
-drinking their wine cold+. 

Not only did the ancients prefer dhieis liquids cold, but 
-also were accustomed to take them after being immersed 
in snow, in which practice they have been imitated by some 
of the moderns}. It appears, indeed, from repeated ex- 
perience, that iced liquors are not only grateful and salu- 
‘tary in hot climates, but are often necessary to preserve 
health, by restraining and moderating profuse sweats, 
(which deprive the blood of its finer parts), and to make 
the other discharges and secretions more regular. Such 
liquors, however, are particularly dangerous to persons 
-who have been previously heated by exercise 5, and are im- 
proper in advanced age, or in the colder seasons of the 
year §. 

4. The next pect to be somali vain: is, what diluent is 
best calculated for digestion? That is a point difficult to 
ascertain, as any experiment out of the body, can give us 
but little information regarding the processes which take 
place in the living stomach. ‘The following experiment, 
however, may be worth recording :— —The same quantity, 
of the same sort of meat, was put into four distinct glazed 
vessels, with a like quantity of water in the one, malt ale 
in another, white wine in a:third, and claret in a fourth; 
and after:some hours of cold maceration, and frequent 
stirring of each alike, the water and ale mixtures were ~ 
the most changed, being somewhat softened, and as it 
-were mucilaginous, (if either had the advantage, it was 
the malt ale), the white wine was less changed than both, 
and the other with claret, was scarcely changed at all, 
unless to a greater hardness. The vessels, being ieet. 
wards closely covered, were put on a gentle fire,.and kept, 
as nearly as possible, in the same degree of warmth for ses 

veral 


* Tt is singular, that the same remark may be made of.the Chinese. 
+ Barry onthe Wines of the Ancients, p. 154, 155.—The ancients were 
of opinion, that heated wine inebriated much sooner than cold wine. 
t Some also cool their wines by evaporation, a modern practice, deriv- 
ed trom the East Indies. 
§ Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p.172.—Ramazzini strongly 
inculcates the same doctrine. 
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veral hours. The greatest advances towards a dissolution 
were still made in the two first, the third much short, and 
the fourth still less *. This experiment, so far as it goes, 
is certainly in favour of malt liquors and water, | in prefer- 
ence to wine, and of white wines over the red. 

5. The following miscellaneous observations: are con= 
nected with rules for drinking. 

It is a necessary rule to observe, that when persons are 
young and healthy, their drink should be water, or weak 
fermented liquors, but that the strength of their drink 
should increase as they advance in years, 

Another rule to be observed i is, that quors, some de- 
grees stronger, may be allowed in the winter, than in the 
summer, to keep up; and to strengthen the tone of the 
solids andivessels, under an increased quantity of their con- 
tained fluids, in consequence of diminished perspiration+. 

Cadogan affirms, that whatever the advocates for a little 
wine every day, may argue in its favour, they are most 
undoubtedly in a very great error; and that it would be 
much better, and safer, to drink a bottle, and get a little 
merry, once a week, and to drmk water only, or small beer, 
at all other times; for, in the interval, nature might totally 
subdue the wine, and recover entirely from its effects +. A 
respectable physician, however, (Dr Falconer), condemns 
this doctrine, as not likely to be of service to the cause of 
temperance. ‘he habitual use of stimulants, he admits, 
is improper, and their effects wear out by custom; but he 
contends, that wine moderately taken, is most necessary as 
an antiseptic, to qualify the putrefactive tendency which a 
large quantity of animal food is apt to induce. He there- 
fore recommends, in preference, the directions of Celsus, 
who advises a person in health to confine himself to no 
fixed rules; to avoid no kind of food commonly used; 
sometimes to be in company, and sometimes to estrange 
himself from it; sometimes to exceed a little in diet, and 
at others to live regularly §. 

It 
* See Curteis’s Essay on the Preservation of Health, 81. 
+ Those who use too much strong stomachic wines, however, to pre- 
vent wind, are seldom free from it, nor from all the other disorders of in- 
digestion. 
vee Cadogan’ s Dissertation on the Gout, 6th edit, p. 61. 


4 Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, 
p. 80. 
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it is. a custom, which almost universally prevails in the 
northern parts of Europe, to present a dram, or glass of 
liqueur, before sitting down to dinner. It answers the 
double purpose of a whet to the appetite, and an announce- 
ment that dinner is on the point of being served up. As 
the practice has continued so long, most probably it has 
been found to answer the first of these objects, or at least 
to do no harm; and the other has the convenience attach- 
ed to it, of letting those of the company engaged at cards 
or billiards know, that they should stop without beginning 
a new game or party. Along with the dram, is presented 
on a waiter, little square pieces of cheese, slices of cold 
tongue, and dried toast, accompanied with fresh caviar, &c. 

The celebrated Cullen, when far advanced in life, found 
a similar stimulus necessary. After his dinner, which con-— 
sisted chiefly of broths and fish, (as he could not eat animal 
food from the want of teeth), he drank a pint of port daily, 
and concluded with a wine glass filled with white sugar, 
and as much rum as it could hold; so that he had fully 
half a glass of spirit, The same dose was taken every 
morning about twelve o’clock ; and if visiting at that hour, 
he was accustomed to call for it, as regularly as when he 
- was at home. It was never understood that his health suf- 
fered from that practice. ‘Taking a small quantity of spi- 
rits in this way, as a cordial, and a medicine, may be of use 
to old men; but it can never be necessary in youth, unless 
where persons gormandize more, or give greater latitude te 
their appetites, than they ought to do. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ir may be proper to conclude this chapter with some ob- 
servations on drinking to excess. 

A French author has written an eulogium on drunken- 
ness, in which he contends, that we ought to enjoy our- 
selves ;—that wine excites joy ;—that it 1s good for the 
health to be sometimes intoxicated, particularly for the 
old ;—that wine gives spirit ;—that it renders a man elo- 
‘quent ;—that it is the means of acquiring friends, and re- 
conciling enemies ;—that the custom of being intoxicated 
is extremely ancient,—and, that it is justified by the ex- 
ample of popes, philosophers, poets, men of letters, warri- 

Ors, 
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ors, and statesmen. After going through these, and other 
topics, he concludes with the rules which ought to be ob- 
served in regard to drinking, of which the following i is the 
peep a | 
The first and principal i is, not to be intoxicated often ; 
fod which the authority of Seneca is quoted. 2. The se-. 
cond is, to give way to that custom only in good company, 
that is to say, with one’s friends, and with persons of merit. 
8. 'The third rule is, to drink nothing but the best wine, 
having five properties,—a good taste,—a good flavour,—a 
clear colour,—age,—fame, or the credit of coming from a 
country celebrated for its: produce. 4. Drinking should 
only be indulged in-at convenient times. 5. No person 
should. be forced to drink, a species of compulsion which, 
in some countries, has been prohibited by special law. 
6. But the last rule is best, not to push intoxication too far*. 
It is impossible, however, to justify intoxication, how- 
ever ingenious the arguments that may be urged in its be- 
half; and even under the restrictions. contained in these 
rules. ‘The author of this work cannot speak from experi- 
ence, of the destructive consequences of drunkenness, never 
having been himself intoxicated; but from all that he has 
read, and all that he has seen, he considers it to be a 
most detestable practice, and the inlet to every vice; and 
that excess in drinking, is the principal source of many 
of the most fatal disorders with which the human frame is 
afflicted +. 
it has been remarked, that vice is more ingenious than 
virtue, and has numerous stratagems, by which she attacks, 
and too often vanquishes her simplicity. Among these, 
the custom of pledging during meals, and drinking toasts 
afterwards, are certainly the most dangerous; being cus- 
toms 


* See L’ Eloge de l’Yvresse, one Vol. 8vo. printed at Leyden, anno 715. 
The rules in French are as follow :—“ Regles qu’on it garder eh s’eny- 
vrant. 1. Pas souvent. 2. En bonne compagnie. 3. Avec de bon vin. 
4. En tems convenable. 5. Ne forcer personne a ‘Btre: 6. Ne pousser 
pas l’yvresse trop loin.” 

+ Weare told by M. Muret, that he had the curiosity to examine the re- 
gister of deaths in one town, and to mark those whose deaths might be 
imputed to drunkenness ; and he found the number so great, as to incline 
him to believe, that hard drinking kills more of mankind, than pleurisies 
and fevers, and all the most malignant distempers. Price on Rever- 
sionary Payments, Vol. Il. p. 250. 
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foms which seém to :promote social intercourse, and are 
accounted marks of friendship. ‘The inventor of toasts, in 
particular, may justly claim a niche by the side of any hero 
whoever deluged the world with slaughter 5 and if the pes- 
tilence had been a human invention, he might certainly be 
‘stationed by the side of its great founder *. 

‘Formerly, indeed, not only stratagems were used, but 
even compulsion. ke: apasiniok uncommon to have a great 
goblet, calléda Constable, placed upon the table, in terrorem, 
which he who flinched from ‘his glass was obliged to drink, 
however unequal ;to the task. So that, sooner or later, ee 
toxication was unavoidable. But the case:is now greatly 
altered, even in countries, of old the most addicted to in- 
temperance +. 

eR EEN prevails more in cold climates than in warm; 
physical causes may, in a great measure, explain this cir- 
cumstance. Heat is one of the great supports of animal 
life ; it bestows on the mental faculties cheerfulness and 
vivacity ; and the mhabitants of hot countries are observed. 
to. be more gay and volatile, than those of the northern re- 
gions. As heat supplies abundant stimulus, the constitu- 
tion, therefore, needs less excitement from diet. But the 
shivering native of Lapland or Labrador, whose tempera- 
ture of climate, for a great part of. the year, descends: be- 


neath 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. if. p. 349.—Regarding toasts, 
Camden in his Annals, under the year 1581, has the following rernarkabte 
observation: — ‘The English, who hitherto had, of all the northern 
nations, shewn themselves least addicted to inimoderate drinking, and 
“were commended for their sobriety, first learned, in these wars in the 
Wetherlands, to swallow large quantities of intoxicating liquors, and to 
destroy their own health, by drinking that of others.” [ am much afraid 
that some later wars in the same countries, have not greatly encour aged 
sobriety. ‘The Roman armies were allowed only vinegar and water in 
all their expeditions ; ; yet, with this simple beverage, they conquered the 
world. ‘Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 140. re 

¢ See Watkinson’s Philosophical Survey of Ireland, p. 40, 41, The 
constable was formerly usual in other countries besides Ireland, though it is 
said to have originated in that hospitable country. ‘There was formerly 
a most detestable custom at Edinburgh, of saving ladies, as it was called, 
on St Cecilia’s day, or striving who would drink the greatest quantity of 
wine to the health of different beauties , and she, to whose health the 
greatest quantity was drank, was “ the belle”’ of the season. 

Some require no compulsion, and are hardly ever intoxicated, but 
are, what Trotter calls sober drunkards, drinking a great quantity every 

‘day, but never to the pitch of intoxication. 
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neath the freezing point, feels an unusual glow and ani 
mation from a spiritous potation, which he cannot obtain 
from his wintery skies. His atmosphere thus conspires to 
make him a drunkard, because, when he first tastes a be- 
verage that imparts cheerfulness and strength, he is not 
aware, that it is the first step to a course of indulgence that 
must ultimately impair his health, and abridge his under- 
standing. Dr Falconer, in his essay on climate, says, 
«If we go from the equator to the north pole, we shall 
find this vice increasing together with the degree of latitude. 
If we go from the equator to the south pole, we shall find 
drunkenness travelling south, exactly in the same propor- 
tion to the decrease of heat *.” 

Some intemperate men, it has been remarked, have_ 
lived toa great age. ‘That some drunkards have numbered 
eighty years and upwards, there can be no doubt.—But 
what kind of lifehas that been? Half the time must have 
been spent under the impression of deranged intellect ; 
and their i moments, if they had any, must have been 
a continued repetition of mental disquietude, dejected 
spirits, and gloomy apprehensions. If, however, we ad- 
mit, that one drunkard now and then may exceed three- 
score years and ten, the balance 1s much on the other side, 
since many thousands fall victims to the bottle before they 
arrive at thirty. 

There are many aware of the consequences resulting 
from it, who would give up drinking to excess, if they 
knew how the custom could be renounced. It is a ques- 
tion, however, respecting which many able physicians dif- 
fer, whether it is most advisable to abandon the custom at 
once, or gradually. Much must certainly depend upon 
the temper and constitution of the patient. Doctor Trot- 
ter gives it as his opinion, (and no man has had mare ex- 
perience in that line), that with drunkards, wine, malt li- 
quor, and spirits, in every form, ought at once to be taken 
trom them+. Whereas, Doctor Garnet, on the other hand, 
: approves 


* Trottet’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 138. 

+ Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 179.—* I conceive the frame of 
the habitual drunkard to have been so much exhausted by inordinate and 
unnatural stimuli, that it has been long my practice to commit him to the 
regimen of children, such as a diet of milk, and other kinds of nourish- 

ment 
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‘approves of the system of gradually diminishing the quan- . 
tity, until the patient is cured*. 

Tt may be proper to add, that, for the torturing sickness 
and lassitude succeeding to the debauch, or intoxication 
of the preceding day, nothing is more Jaubeicus than to 
fly to a repetition for relief +. What is less hurtful, arid 
has been found most successful, is a moderate dose of lau- 
danum, or, in case the stomach cannot receive, or retain it, 
of opium, ordered, for the sake of accuracy, from the apo- 
thecary, and succeeded, as soon as possible, by some resto- 
rative soup. 

To conclude, it can hardly be doubted, that as; on the 
one hand, moderation in the use of liquid food, is essential. 
for the preservation of health and strength, and the attain- 
ment of longevity ; so, on the other hand, intemperance, 
in that respect, lays a foundation for many ef the most. 
fatal disorders with which the human frame can possibly 
be afflicted t. : 

3% g : a CHAP. 
ment of the mildest quality. In short, iristead of withdrawing the bottle 
by those slow degrees which have been long recommended by physicians, 
my plan of cure is, at once to take frdm him every thing that is highly 
stimulating ; to put him on food in direct opposition to his former modes. 
of living, and consign him to the lap of nature, as if his existence were 
to pass through a second infancy. Indeed, the reformed drunkard must 
be considered as a regenerated being.”’—Trotter’s Essay on Drunken- 
Ness, p. 185. 

. * Garnet’s Lectures or Zoonomia, p. 248. 

+ ‘Those patients who give up fermented beverage, may receive benefit 
from vitriolic, nitrous, or marine acids, mixed with water and sugar, SO as 
to suit the palate, and not strong enough to set the teeth on edge. Even 
the mineral lemonade may be made use of by the sufferer from indiges~ 
tion. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. II. p. 53. 

t Trotter’s Essay, Medical, Philosophical, and Chemical, on Drun- 
kenness, and its Effects on the Human Body, (one vol. octavo, printed at 
London, anno 1804), i is the best distinct work that has been written on, 
this subject. ‘There is a good section on drurikenness in Darwin’s Zoo- 
riomia, Vol. I. ps 240; and sorn¢ valuable hints regarding it in Pinker- 
ton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. II. p. 338. Dr Willan, also, in his Re« 
ports on thé Diseases of London, gives a very satisfactory explanation of 
the dreadful effects of dram drinking, with directions to those who are 
desirous of returning to sobriety and health, an extract of which was 
printed and circulated, at the expence of the Society for Bettering the 
Condition of the Poor. 


CHAP, TIL: 
OF SOLID FOOD, © 


Vo attempt. any detailed explanation, of the vast variety 
of particulars, connected with the subject of solid fool, which 
have occupied the attention of mankind for so many ages, 
and on which, not only volumes, but, were they to be ac- 
cumulated, even libraries have been written *, would far 
exceed the limits by which our present inquiries must be 
bounded. We shall proceed, however, briefly to consider, 
1. The uses of solid food, and the necessity thereof. 
©. The nature and quality be the different sorts of solid 
food. 3. The means of preserving them till they are con- 
sumed. 4. The cookery, or the mode of preparing them 
for consumption. 5. ‘The seasoning, or condiments with 
which they are usually accompanied. 6. The times of 
eating, and the sort of food best adapted for ‘each meal. 
7. The quantity that ought to be taken at the different 
meals; and, /astly, Miedetlan gta rules, as connected with 
climate, and the seasons, and adapted to infancy, child- 
hood, youth, manhood, sickness, and old age. « 


SECT. 


* Justly has the poet of health observed, (Book II. line 96. ) 
“ J could relate, the various powers 
Of various foods, but fifty years would roll, 
And fifty more, before the tale were done.””—-ARMSTRONG. 


Tt may be proper to observe, that the subject. of solid food has been. 


more thoroughly investigated than any branch of the present inquiry ; 
and that the author could only attempt, in this chapter, to make a news 
and he hopes a more distinct and. satisfactory arrangement, than has 
hitherto appeared, of the observations of preceding writers. He has 
consulted a great variety of them, but he is principally indebted to Cul- 
len’s most valuable Lectures on the Materia Medica; Martyn’s Miller’s 
Gardener’ s Dictionary ; the Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimen- 
taria; a tract, entitled an Easy Way to prolong Long Life ; and other 
works, which will be specifically quoted. 
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Sect. L—Of the uses of Solid Food, emi be some Observas 


Li0Ns On Regimen iil general. 


TE solid nourishment we take, may : answer four dif. 
ferent purposes, 1. It may promote the growth of the body, 
and may enable it to attain that size and bulk to which it 
is by nature destined. 2. It may repair the waste which 
the body is constantly sustaining, both in its growing, and 
in its more permanent state. 3. It may prevent, alleviate, 
a cure the disorders to which the body is hable; and, 

. It may restore the strength which may have been wast- 
a by disease, and may tend to prevent its recurrence. 

1. It is evident that neither plants nor animals could in- 
crease in size or bulk, without the accession of fresh sub- 
stances, calculated for that purpose, Without such acces- 
sions, the slender twig would never become a.tree, nor the 
helpless infant a man. Even the growth of trees is a cir- 
cumstance, at the first glance, not easily to be comprehended, 
Attached to the soil, and unable to wander from the spot 
where they grow, they can only absorb, by their roots, 
the nutritious particles of fluids that moisten the earth, or, 
by their leaves, the nourishing substances that float in the 
atmosphere. ‘The growth of animals, in general, is, how- 
ever, still more extraordinary, But, above all, nothing 
but reiterated experience could convince us, tise it was 
possible by any art, or in any given period of time, to 
transform a new-born infant, unable to walk, to speak, 
to feed itself, void of reason, almost without feeling or 
ideas, and who, without the care and protection of others, 
could not exist for many hours, nor sometimes for many 
moments, into the active, the intelligent, and the superior 
being which a man becomes when he reaches maturity; 
yet, without constant supplies of food, to be assimilated, 
in the manner that will afterwards be explained, to the na- 
ture of the human frame *, that growth could never take 
place, nor could that maturity be attained, 

2. It is now indisputably ascertained, that men, as well 
as “dilens animals, constantly expend some part of their 
fluids or their solids, or both, when they are exerting any 
action, or performing any function of life +, and that no 

part 


* See Chapter IV. 
‘r Fordyce on the Digestion of Food, p. 1. 
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part of the body, however solid, has any constant dura; 
tion, but that it successively perishes, and is restored. Tt 
has been found, indeed, by repeated observations, that all 
the hair on the body is repeatedly renewed, the nails every 
two months, and that a thigh bone, if broken, and perfectly 
set, will acquire its former solidity in the space of sixty 
days. ‘To repair the losses thus sustained, and to preserve 
the body, notwithstanding the alterations to which it is 
thus constantly subjected, it is necessary to furnish the 
system with food, or, in other words, with materials for 
supplying this perpetual renovation; on the due performance 
_ of which, the health, and the very existence of the human 
frame, for any length of time, must depend. Indeed, a 
regular supply of aliment is essential for that purpose, for, 
with the same blood, we could not live in health and spirits 
for two days. There must be a new, and daily supply, of 
that ethereal part of our food, to support our mental as 
well as our bodily functions *. 

3. Notwithstanding every possible care to supply the sysr 
tem with wholesome and nutritious substances, (where no 
care is taken, the case must be greatly agen atey the hu- 
man frame is of so delicate a texture, that it must often be 
subjected to various disorders, which, in many instances, 
can be either entirely prevented, or much more effectually 
removed by a judicious regimen, than by the administration 
of medicine. In regard to this important branch of physic, 
we are far inferior to the ancients. Hippocrates hardly 
describes a disease, without recommending a regimen of 
lite adapted to its cure; and, in this respect, his example 
is followed by Galen and Celsus. Aretaus, who is rec- 
koned the most judicious of ancient writers, has declared, 
that not only in chronical, but in acute disorders, the whole 
of the cure depends on the regulation of the diet and way 
of life. The inattention, therefore, which moderns have 
in general paid to this subject, is highly reprehensible +. 


{ 
* See Cadogan on the Gout, p. 39. 

t See Dr Falconer’s Observations on some of the Articles of Diet and 
Regimen, &c. p. 25 3, &c. ‘ This judicious physician sanctions these’ ob- 
servations, by the authority of Huxham in his Essay on Fevers. He also 
remarks, p- 5, that a circumstance, seemingly trivial, has caused this part 
of medicine to be less considered than it ought to be, namely, that the di- 
rections for the medicines alone are accustomed to be given in writing, 
_* "+ whereas 
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4. When diseases are cured by medicirie, and not by diet, 
they often leave the body in a weak and emaciated state, 
Among the means by which the strength, which is thus ex- 
hausted, can be restored, there is none more likely, both to 
secure the renovation of health, and to prevent the recur- 
rence of disease, than to follow a judicious system of diet, 
accommodated to the circumstances of the case, the age 
and constitution of the patient, and the nature of the malady 
from which he hath reecovered. Indeed, so powerful are 
the effects of regimen in the restoration of health, that by 
means of it the whole juices of the body can be altered, 
and the recurrence of the most dangerous disorders, as the 
gout, the scurvy, consumption, &c. can in a great measure 
be prevented *. 

This naturally leads us to consider the nature and quali- 
ties of the different kinds of food, by means of which such 
important consequences can be evicted. And here a sub- 
ject presents itself of infinite extent and importance. For 
though food is not so immediately necessary as air, for the 
existence of human beings, yet such are the various proper- 
ties and effects of the different sorts of aliment on the hu- 
man frame, and so great the variety, as produced by na- 
ture, or improved by art, that a choice, owing to the con- 
tending advantages possessed by different articles, must of- 
ten be difficult. 

Some would put an end to all such questions, by our 
universally resorting to the simple diet, and strict regimen, 
of Wood the miller of Essex +, or of Cornaro. ‘These, and 

T 4 | other 


whereas those which regard diet and regimen are generally, in cases 
which require medical attendance, only delivered verbally. ‘This has, in 
some measure, caused them » to be less attended to, and even held as infe- 
rior, in their nature and consequence, to those which concern the apothe- 
cary. 

* In some casés, the return of disorders, even of a paralytic or apo- 
Plectic tendency, have been prevented by regimen. See Robinson’s Dis- 
sertation on the Food and Discharges ; of cb Apeiees Bodies, p. 355 61, and 62, 
where he describes the regimen by which he in a great degree recovered, 
at the age of 64, from a paralytic weakness, and other slighter disorders ; 
and was enabled to write an interesting treatise afterwards, on the subject 
of health. 

+ It appears, from the account given by Sir George Baker, in the Me- 
dical Transactions of the College of Physicians in London, of Wood the 
miller of Billicary, in Essex, that the miller’s diet consisted of a Ste 

pudding, 


, 
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other abstemious people, who, having experienced the great- 
est extremitics of bad health, were driven to temperance as: 
their last resource, may run out in praises of a simple diets 
but the probability. is, that nothing but the dread. of former 
sufferings, could have given them resolution to persevere 
in so strict a course of abstinence, which persons who are 
in health, and have no such apprehension, could not be in- 
duced to undertake, or, if they did, would not long con- 
tinue. Jt will be much more beneficial to mankind, therefore, ta. 
show, how a pleasant. and varied diet, 1s equally consistent. with 
good health, and, to wae out the particular substances best calcue 
lated for that purpose*. ‘Vhat is the real ne of the fol- 
lowing observations. 


SECT. II. or the Nature and Quality of the di fhe sorts of 
Solid Food. : 


SoLip food is derived, either from the animal or the ve- 
getable kingdom}. Many of the articles contained in 
each are radically the same: but the difference, both in 
point of appearance, and in regard to the proportions they 
have of the same substances, is very great. "The substances 
contained in each, even inthe present imperfect state of 
chemistry, are numerous. qt is calculated that the ingre- 

. , : dients 


pudding, made by boiling coarse flour in water, without salt. Of this he 
consumed about three pounds in twenty-four hours, and took no fluid, 
whatever, not even water. By this means, he reduced a degree of corpu- 
lency, such as to render life a burden, to a moderate bulk, accompanied 
‘with the return of health and strength. 

* See the Works of William Stark, M. D. p. 89. This i ingenious au- 
thor also observes, that, in all cases, great Pewee must be made for 


the weakness of human nature; that the desires and appetites of man-' 


kind must, to a certain degree, be gratified, and that the man that wish- 
es to be the most useful, will imitate the indulgent. parent, who, whilst 
he endeavours to promote the true interests of ‘his children, allows them 


the full enjoyment of all those innocent pleasures in which they take de- 


light. If it could possibly be pointed out to mankind, that some ar- 
ticles used as food were hurtful, whilst others, in their nature, were in- 
nocent, and that the latter were numerous, various, and pleasant, they 
might, perhaps, from a regard to their health, be induced to forego 
those which were hurtful, and confine themselves, to those which were 
innocent. But that is ihe utmost extent of forbearance that can well be 
expected. 

+ Salt is derived from the mineral kingdom, but is used, not as foods 
but as seasoning or condiment. 
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dients of plants are twenty-six, and of animal. substances 
fourteen, and yet thousands of articles remain unanalysed *. 
But both vegetable and animal substances are principally 
resolvable into starch, sugar, mucilage or jelly, oil or fat, 
and gluten; and, as the'most animalyzed of these principles 
are more alarideeth and better elaborated: in quadrupeds, 

and other orders of the animal kingdom, than in plants ; 
hence, in equal quantities, animal is more nourishing than 
vegetable food +. 

As fruits, however, were the first article on which men 
subsisted, and as by far the greatest proportion of human 
beings live upon the productions of the soil, we shall begin 
with considering the different sorts of solid food produced 
by the vegetable kingdom ft. 


VEGETABLE ALIMENT. 


‘VEGETABLE aliment may be properly divided into ten 
classes. 8° Ty -Pruits* 20° Nuts. “3. "Pulses. | 4.° Grains, 
5. Roots. 6. Salads. 7. Pot-herbs. 8. The mushroom 
tribe. 9. Marine plants; and, 10. Miscellaneous articles. 

1. Fruits.—TVhe natural productions of trees and: plants, 
were the first substances to which men would direct their 
attention, with a view to aliment, though fruits have now, 
in general, become rather an article of luxury, than of solid 
diet. ‘They may be arranged under five classes; 1. Stone 

) Be ‘ican ‘Fruits. 


* See Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 206 and 474. No 
wonder that; chemistry should still be. considered in an imperfect state, 
when this intelligent author, observes, “that the task of analyzing all 
animal bodies is so immensey that it must be the work of AGES OF INDEe 
FATIGABLE INDUSTRY. Ib. p. 473. 

+ See Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, p. rand 2 


f It may be proper to explain some technical terms anavoidalye made 
use of in this chapter. 


Acescent sourish. 

Acerb harshly sour. 

Alkalescent tending towards putrefaction. 

Condiment seasoning ; a pickle, or preserve. 

Empyreumatic having the smell that proceeds from burnt oils. 
Esculent ‘nourishing. 

Flatulent windy. - 

Mucilaginous gummy: 

Narcotic——sedative, or lulling sensibility. 


Viscid——glutinous, or slimy. 
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Fruits. 2. the apple species. 3. Small seeded kinds. 
4. Berries ; and, 5. Farinaceous fruits. It is not proposed 
to enter minutely into these articles, but merely. to give a 
general view of each particular. 

1. Stone fruits*, in general, are of a soft lax texture, and 
their juices dilute, by which means, they are easily dis- 
solved in the stomach; but being more liable to fermenta- 
tion than any other, and producing a copious acid, they are 
apt to irritate the intestines, and to bring on vomiting and 
purging. Of these the peach is the most delicious; and 
though not very nourishing, yet is rather serviceable in ob~ 
structions and bilious disorders. Apricots, when therough- 
ly ripe, are nourishing, and more wholesome than the peach, 
and still more so than the cherry or the plumb. Cherries 


are palatable, and are recommended in the scurvy, and in 


putrid fevers ; but ought not to be taken in too great quan- 
tities. Pamasinds; a fruit difficult to classify, are more 
frequently empioyed for medicinal purposes than as an ar- 
ticle of diet. Plumbs are of various sorts, differing in co- 
lour, form, size, and taste; but on the whole, unless when 
perfectly ripe, they are a dangerous fruit, though when 
properly dried, (when they obtain the name of prune), they 
are laxative, a consequently of use in costive habits. 

2. The apple species is, on the whole, a more valuable 
and useful article, than what is known under the name of 
stone fruits. It is incredible the great varieties of this 
species, which by art may be still more extended. Of the 
real apple there ‘are two great divisions, the sour and the 
sweet, both of which are very palatable, and sufficiently 
salutary. The pear is still more wholesome, when it is 
thoroughly ripe, and does not disagree with the stomach. 
In their crude state, both pears and apples preduce flatu- 
lence and acidity, which inconveniences are prevented by 
having them either baked or boiled. Medlars, quinces, and 
pomegranates, are not much known in this country. Figs 
farnish a wholesome food, both crude, and in a preserved 
state. ‘They were said to have been the first aliment, of 

agreeable 
/ 


* Stone fruits passess something peculiar in their nature, which renders 
them not so salutary for the stomach: and with the smaller sorts there is 
a risk of swallowing the stones, from which the most fatal effects have 
arisen. ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 82. 
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agreeable taste, used by the natives of Greece*. The 
orange +, is certainly a delicious fruit, exceedingly pleasant 
and cooling, powerfully antiscorbutic, and highly useful 
in fevers, especially those of a bilious or putrescent ten- 
dency; but, on account of its acidity, it is liable to all the 
inconveniences that attend the use of stone fruit. Lemons 
and limes are principally useful, as a good corrector, and 
agreeable sauce, for many kinds of animal food, especially 
fish ; and their juices, diluted with water, and sweetened 
with sugar, are employed to allay thirst,—1in fevers to correct 
putrescency,—as an antidote to the scurvy,—and for other 
medicinal purposest. ‘The pine apple, on account of its 
grateful taste, and fragrant odour, is called the king of fruits, 
but should not be taken in great quantities, being so apt 
to disagree with many people, particularly the aged. 

3. The small seeded sorts of fruit are by far the most 
wholesome and valuable. Of these the grape ought, in the 
first place, to be mentioned, not only on account of the 
valuable liquor which it produces, but also as the fruit it- 
self is so wholesome. ‘The grape, when fully ripe, is cool- 
ing, antiseptic, and nutritious ; and in the wine countries is 
much used at breakfast. Currants, a smaller sort of grape, 
though inferior in some respects to the produce of the real 
vine, yet can be eaten with advantage in a raw state, and 
form many valuable articles by different preparations of 
cookery. The same observation is applicable to goose- 
berries, (which should be eaten without the husks), rasp- 
berries, and mulberries. In regard to strawberries, it is 
impossible to say too much in favour of that fragrant, cool- 
ing, and wholesome article. There are various modes of 
eating them, but with milk or cream, is generally account- 

ed 


* Athen. da. HT. c., 26 p.74s 

+ Oranges are known under the name of the China orange and the Se- 
ville. The juice of the first is sweet, and subacid. ‘That of the Seville 
orange is sour, and somewhat bitter. ‘Though less palatable, it is more 
stomachic. ‘The observations in the text are only applicable to the China 
orange. Lemons and oranges, and other fruits containing a great quan- 
tity of native vegetable acid, afford but little nourishment ; but, they are 
useful, as correcting the bad properties of other food. , 

t The acid of lemons, and other fruits of the same sort, is known un- 
der the name citric acid, which forms the proper specific for the scurvy; 


and is also the best corrector of vegetable and narcotic poisons. ‘Turn- 
bull’s Medical Works, pv 8.3. cae 
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ed the most agreeable, and is found to lessen, i in the sto- 
mach, the activity of the acid they contain *. 

4. The fruits to be classed under the head of small ber- 
ries, are the cranberry, the bilberry, and the red: whortle- 
berry. Of these the cranberry is the one principally in 
use 3 and, when baked with a proper quantity of sugar, it 
makes a tart that is generally relished. 

5. The farinaceous fruits are not considered to be of a 
wholesome quality. ‘The melon, which is the principal, is 
said to be an article of great consumption in some parts of 
Asia, particularly 1 in Persia, but it is not so generally made 
use of in Europe; and the plan of eating it, ‘adopted in 
France, namely, with roasted meat, 1s much better than 
the mode usual in England, that of mixing it with other 
fruits after dinner, when it disagrees with many stomachs. 
‘The cucumber is not a general favourite, and could hardly 
be consumed at all in a raw state, without the oil and vine- 
gar with which it is accompanied +; it makes, however, a 
useful addition to various sorts of broth. ‘The gourd, and 
the pompion, are not much known, or approved of in Eng- 
land. 

In regard to fruits, in general, the following observations 
may be made. 

Fruits are, for the most part, the production of summer, 
and they are composed of those principles which are best 
adapted to allay that excessive heat, and increase of circu- 
lation, which our body feels at that period f. 

Fruits have two bad qualities, the first, excess of acid ; 
the second, a tendency to fermentation. 
~ Unripe | fruits possess more of the acid principle §; Bini 

when 


* Strawberries are very wholesome. ‘They tend to promote all the 
evacuations, and are laxative without inducing any apparently weaken- 
ang efforts: they are also supposed to possess qualities unfavourable to 
stony concretions. ‘Fhe wild strawberry has the most agreeable flavour, 
and is perhaps the best of the whole species. 

+ The cucumber is so hard of digestion, that there are instances of 
their being brought off the stomach forty-eight hours after they have 
been. eaten. 

Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 79. 

Fruits in their unripe state are what are called acerb, or harshly sour; 
owing to the predominance of the acid over the sugar and oil; which, 
sh this state, are in a very small pr oportion to the acid. Hence ipe 
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when ripe, abound more.in saccharine matter, and may be 
more safely used. 

‘The more juicy the fruit is, the more fermentable it will 
be upon the stomach, and the more apt to generate flatu- 
lence, and the other symptoms connected with it. The 
drier, therefore, that any particular fruit is, either by nature, 
or prepared by art, the safer it is for the stomach, 
| Fruits when boiled, are less flatulent than in their natural 
state. The addition of spices or sugar checks their flatus 
lent tendency, and corrects their acidity. Their junction 
with ardent spirits, as a little rum or brandy, destroys their 
disposition to ferment. . : 

_ There are three modes of consuming fruits; in a raw 
state, or dried, or prepared by the arts of cookery. 

In a raw state, they ought only to be eaten’ when 
thoroughly ripe; and, if taken in moderation, in that state, 
they are of the highest utility. Indeed they are produced 
by nature at that season of the year, when such substances, 
with their cooling, refreshing, and diluting qualities, are 
peculiarly acceptable. In some countries, it is usual to 
breakfast upon fruit; and such a plan may be wholesome, 
in cases where the labour the individual has to undergo 
does not require more nourishing diet. Others take their 
fruit before dinner, and this practice is supposed to be use- 
ful to those who are of a costive habit *. The use of fruit, 
however, after meals, is in general the safest, and most com- 
mon practice; and where much animal food is consumed, 
fruit. is certainly a proper addition to the repast. It may 
be laid down, as a general rule, to eat mild fruit before 
meals, and sour fruit after. 


Dried 


fruits produce very disagreeable feelings in the the stomach and bowels ; 
especially when they are weak. Cornaro could not use fruits without 
being disturbed by them. . 

* Persons in health may eat fruit at any time. Young persons, full of 
blood, may be, benefited by a moderate use of fruit an hour or two be- 
fore dinner, as it may abate a keen appetite for the principal meal. Per- 
sons subject to little irregular fevers, will be benefited by eating fruit in 
the morning and evening., Persons subject to indigestion and acidity of 
the stomach, ought. to eat their fruit rather after than before dinner.— 
Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 211. .To persons with weak digestion, the 
addition of a meal from the garden, to a meal, (probably too full a one), 
from the kitchen, is in the highest degree pernicious. Beddoes’s Hygéia, 
Vol. II, Essay VIII. p. 64, 
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Dited fruits *, in particular grapes or raisins, plums of 
prunes, and figs+, are valuable articles of food, their wa- 
tery and acid particles being thus in a great measure dissi- 
pated ; this improves their qualities in various respects, 
and gives them a more concentrated form. ‘Thus, by a 
simple process, the inhabitants of cold countries are en- 
abled, through the medium of commerce, to enjoy the plea 
sure of consuming articles, which their climate has denied 
them. ~ 

Fruits ate variously prepared for consumption, as by 
roasting, baking, boiling, stewingt, &c. 3 and wherever the 
fruits are pulled before they are ripe, this plan ought to be 
adopted, as the application of heat, and the addition of 
sugar, removes many objections to the use of this species 
of food, even to the most delicate stomachs. 

2. Nuts.—In ancient times, nations were often distin- 
guished according to the particular article on which they 
lived, hence the Arcadians were called acora-eaters : and it 
is generally supposed, that substances of the nut species, 

were 


* Dried dates constitute the common food of a great part of Asia. 
‘They are produced by the palm tree, which is justly accounted one of the 
most curious of vegetable productions, being so extensively useful in life. 
‘The date is of different kinds; in their best state, they are a pure saccha- 
rine fruit, free from acidity, but with a considerable degree of acerbity. 

+ Dried figs are the most nourishing of the dried fruits, and were given 
to the athlete as part of their food. ‘The ancients appear to have de- 
rived a favourable opinion of the nutritious properties of figs, from ob- 
serving, that the persons who were appointed to guard the fig-gardens 
and vineyards, when the fruit was nearly ripe, and who fed upon hardly 
any thing else. for a month or six weeks, during that period became re- 
markably fat. In France, they are eaten with roasted meat. ‘The dried 
fruits are less acescent and flatulent, but more nutritive than the green 
or fresh, but not so soluble in the stomach. 

t By applying heat to fruits, we change their qualities, dissipate their 
active acid, and dispose them less to ferment. Fruits thus prepared, are 
certainly safer than when they are fresh, or in a crude state, and sit more 
easy on the stomach. It is to destroy their tendency to fermentation, 
that we frequently eat them with milk or cream, whose oily nature pro- 
duces that effect. Strong and mellow wine also, obviates the pernicious 
effects of bad fruit. Sugar renders fruit more nutritive, and is a judici- 
ous addition to sour fruits. Sometimes butter is used in apple pies, on 
account of its anti-fermentative quality; but in weak stomachs it is apt 
to produce heartburn. ‘The cookery of vegetables not only renders 
them more soluble in the stomach, but also deprives them of a consider- 
able quantity of air, the fruits especially ; an apple contains a quantity 
of gir, many times its ewa bulk. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 274. 
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were one of the first means of subsistence to which meii | 
applied. It is imagined, however, that the acorns, so 
often mentioned in ancient: history and tradition, compre- 
hended several other kinds of ‘shell fruits, as chesnuts, wal- 
nuts, &c*. mis: | 
The nut species still furnish, in some countries, a con- 
siderable source of food ; but though, on the whole, they are 
nutritious, from the quantity of oil they contain, yet they 
are dificult to dissolve, owing to the viscidity of ‘their 
farinaceous matter, and hence they require strong stomachs 
to digest them. In many cases they oppress the stomach 
some hours afterthey are used. They are best when eaten 
fresh; and their skin, which is very astringent and unwhole- 
some, should be thrown away. ‘hey should be well mas- 
ticated ; and, if possible, sprinkled with salt, by which they 
are formed into a kind of soapy mass, and rendercd mis= 
cible with the fluids. ‘They ought to be eaten in very mo- 
derate quantities, as they are very apt to affect the stomach 
and bowels, and to occasion difficult breathing and asthma.+ 
The best form of using them is in puddings and emulsions, 
when their tenacity is in some measure broken by sugar. 
The chesnut has a-good deal of sweetness, and somewhat of 
a saccharine nature ; and when properly mollified, by roast- 
ing or boiling {, which destroys its viscidity, it becomes 
abundantly light and nutritive. Walnuts are palatable 
and nutritious, when eaten fresh, and deprived of their 
skins. ‘The filbert, when taken in small quantities, is not 
considered to be unwholesome ; but is dangerous if eaten 
in 
* Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. Vol. I. p.77. Potter, in his An- 
tiquities, thinks otherwise. The acorn of the quercus suber, or the 
cork tree, is as good as the filbert ; and like them, sold in the markets 
of Spain. 
+. Hoffman observes, that dysenteric complaints are always most coms 
ron in those years in which the harvest of nuts is plentiful; and this 
species of fruit is the most dangerous of any likely to fall in the way of 
the lower orders of the people, more especially in the country. .When 
taken even in small quantities, they are found to oppress the breathing, 
and to produce vomiting and bowel complaixts; but in large quantities, 
they have been often known to lodge in the stomach, and to be incap- 
able of being removed from thence by any medicine, and, of consequence 
have put a speedy end to life. Falconer’s Essay on the Preservation of 
the Health of Persons employed in Agriculture, p. 13. 
_ $ In many parts of Italy, boiled chesnuts are used as a substitute for 
potatees. 
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in considerable quantities *.. ‘The sweét almond has a pleas 
sant flaveur-}, and is exceedingly nutritious 3 but if kept, 
its oilobecomes rancid, and ‘it is dificult of digestion.— 
Orgeat, however, whichis prepared from this article, is a 
pleasant and useful emulsion. Bitter almonds, when fresh, 
are a dangerous fruit, and poisonous to some animals ; but 
when deprived of their acrimony, by heat, may be used with 
safety... Pistachia nuts, on the whole,:are the wholesomest 
of the almond tribe. The. oih,of the cashew nut is highly 
acrimonious, and cannot-be eaten with safety, until depriv- 
ed of that oil by heat¢. But of all this tribe, the chocolate 
nut (Theobroma Cacao), is the most valuable. . The farina- 
ceous part of this nut, prepared in the form of chocolate, 
is highly nutritious§. 

3. Pulses.—Next to fruits, vat the snuit species, men 
would naturally apply to the pulse tribe for the means of 
subsistence, as it required little labour to procure it. Of 
these articles, peas are the most general. In a tender state 
they form a wholesome and light food; and even when 
brought to maturity, they are excellent for various culinary 
purposes; and are sometimes made into bread; but with- 
out alarge admixture of wheat flour, itis hard, heavy, and 
unpalatable. Jientils are an infertor sort. of pea. ‘The bean 
is another species of pulse, much used in this country, but 
more frequently given to horses, than tothe human species. 
Kidney beans, being eaten with their cod, are not so flatu- 
lent as other pulse. When well boiled, they are palatable; 

but not very nourishing. 
~The consumption of pulse, as human vets is ereatly 
circumscribed. 


* Tt is their being eaten after meals, upon a full stomach, which makes 
them more unwholesome than they would be if eaten at any other time. 
In that case, they frequently pass the bowels undigested. 

+ The oil of almonds, when quite fresh, is said to help a costive habit 
of hody, and is good for children’s gripes. 

£ Cashew ntits may be prepared as food, by blanching them with hot 

water to wash off the caustic oil, or roasting them in a pot like coffee, but 
care must be taken to avoid the smoke, which is very acrid. ‘They may 
also be prepared a sticking them on a fork, and burning them at a can~ 
dle. ‘The oil of the shell is abundant, and thoroughly roasts the kernel 
within. The kernel of the fresh cashew nut, is made into an emulsion, 
like almonds, and universally used in the West Indies, 

§ The oil of the cocoa nut, in its separate state, is used as a cosmetic 
for rendering the skin smooth and even, and preventing wrinkles. It 
leaves no appearance of unctuosity behind it. ~ 
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circumscribed. In their earlier state, of as green succulent 
food, they are generally acceptable; but when all their 
parts have come to maturity and perfection, they are only 
calculated for the hardy, robust farmer, or those who have 
strong digestive powers of stomach. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that they furnish, at the same time, excellent ‘food 
for various descriptions of domestic animals; and thus the 
soil, which would be exhausted by perpetual crops of grain, 
is enabled to preserve, or to recover its fertility, under the 
less exhausting production of the various sorts of pulse™. 

4. Groins.—When neither fruits, nor any of the pulse 
tribe could be obtained, men would naturally apply to 
grains for the means of subsistence : of these, the principal 
are, 1. Wheat. 2. Barley. 3. Oats. 4. Rye. 5. Rice 3 
and, 6. Maize; to which some miscellaneous articles may 
be added. 

1. Wheat is the most perfect of all grain, and the best 
calculated for making bread; and, it is said, next to rice, 
the most nutritive of farinaceous substances. It consists of 
three distinct parts, two of a vegetable nature, and one a 
sort of gluten, which possesses the properties of animal mat 
ter. 2. Barley. In many parts of Europe this grain is the 
principal article of subsistence; but the bread formed from it, 
though not unpleasant, yet is heavy, and not easily digest~ 
ed. When wheaten bread, therefore, can be obtained, bar- 
ley is principally applied to the manutacture of liquors. 
Converted, however, into what is called pot, pearl, or 
Scotch barley, it is found of great use, as an ingredient in 
broth. 3. About fifty years ago, it was calculated, that 
nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants of Great Britain liv- 
ed upon oat-bread; but the introduction of greater wealth, 
and more luxury, has greatly diminished ics consumption. 
It is supposed, that more nourishment may be obtained from 
this grain, than from the same quantity of bariey or rye; 
but to wheat it is evidently inferior. 4. Rye is a very com~ 
mon grain in the northern parts of Europe; and, indeed, 
without winter rye, which is a hardy grain, and early ripe, 
the inhabitants of those countries could hardly exist. Bread 


made of rye, is of a dark brown colour, lies heavy on the 
1s ee ee stomach, 


* In Edlin’s Treatise on Bread-making, there are receipts for making 
peas bread, &c. which, as substitutes for wheaten bread, are well cal- 
culated for the active and laborious classes of the community. 
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stomach, but is found to be nutritious. 5. Rice is a vala- 
able article, which probably furnishes subsistence to great- 
er numbers of human beings, than all the other grains put 
together. It is remarkable for its mild and innocent qua- 
lities, sits easy on the stomach, and is well calculated for 
invalids. It may be used in various ways, namely, plainly 
boiled ; or mixed with other articles, and converted into a 
pudding ; or manufactured into bread ; but, when the last 
mode is attempted, it must be mixed with a considerable 
proportion of wheaten flour. 6. Maize, or Indian corn, 
is the chief article of sustenance in North America, and. 
some parts of the West Indies. It is also grown in the 
southern parts of Europe, where a number of preparations 
are made from its meal, as the Italian polenta, &c. Though 
a nourishing article, yet it does not make fermented bread 
in any respect comparable to wheat. 7. A variety of other 
articles may be comprehended under this general head, as 
buck-wheat, manna-grass*, the bread-fruit, the bread-nut, 
the plantain-fruit, &c.; but to enter into these peculiar 
articles, is beyond the limits by which the present work 
must be bounded. . | 

The manner of using these sorts of grain, as bread, will 
be the subject of future discussion. (Sect. 4.) 

5. Roots.—When nothing calculated for subsistence was 
found above ground, it would be natural to apply to the 
roots of plants, as the means of procuring aliment ; and 
various articles of that description are found to contain a 
large proportion of nourishing matter, though in that re- 
spect inferior to grain. Roots are divided into two sorts ; 
1. Those which are used as food; and, 2. Those which 
principally answer the purposes of condiment or seasoning. 

1. The potato is the most valuable of all the articles of 


subsistence produced under the surface +. It affords a 
mild 


* Manna-grass is a favourite seed of the Poles and Germans. It has a 
sweet agreeable taste ; and, boiled in milk, is said to prove remarkably nu- 
tritive. It is used more for invalids, than as a common article of diet.— 
Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 71. 

+ The potato is the best substitute we possess for bread. It is proper- 
ly a light alimentary substance, neither viscid nor flatulent, and having 
no tendency to acidity. It is questionable, however, whether it will sup- 
port the laborious and active in.a state of health, without the aid of some 
other kind of aliment. It is true, that the lower orders in Ireland, who 

live 


pees 
miid and wholesome nourishment; and next to the vari- 
ous sorts of grain, it is the most valuable of all vegetable 
productions. It would require a separate work, to enume- 
rate the great varieties of this sort, the advantages of each, 
the mode of cultivating them, the manner in which they 
ought to be preserved, and the various modes by which 
they are rendered fit for consumption. On account of the 
importance of this article, however, the best mode of pre- 
paring it, as a means of subsistence, will be afterwards ex- 
plained. (Sect. 4.) 

Turnips are a most excellent vegetable, and afford a 
light and wholesome nourishment *. It appears that the 
ancient Romans, in the best period of their republic, lived 
much upon this root. With many people they gently 
purge; hence they are good for those who are subject to 
be costive. It is principally cultivated, however, at pre- 
sent, for the use of animals rather than of men ; is rather 

flatulent or windy; and, when raised to a great size, fur- 
nishes but a weak, or watery nourishment. ‘The carrot is 
a more nourishing article; but to many persons it is found 
difficult to digest; being of a flatulent nature. It requires, 
on that account, much addition of condiment to render it 
wholesome. It ought to be eaten young, otherwise it lies 


heavy 


live almost entirely on this article, with the addition of milk, are dis- 
tinguished by their personal appearance; but they do not work so hard 
as the labourers in England, or even some parts of Scotland. During 
the late scarcities in Scotland, many labourers, who attempted to live on 
potatoes alone, were obliged to give them up, on account of the weak- 
ness they occasioned, at least they experienced weakness and faintness, 
which they said was removed, when they returned to other sorts of food, 
animal food in particular. When soured, oat-bread is certainly less apt 
to occasion scrophula, than potatoes. ‘That oats furnish a heartier food, 
is evident from this, that horses, who can do any work with oats, cannot 
stand to work at all, if they are fed on potatoes. 

* There is a species of turnip which grows in North Britain, called 
the yellow turnip, which is sweet, and of a superior quality to those pro- 
duced in the south, particularly about London, which are bitter and 
stringy. ‘The yellow turnip is not only the most nourishing, but also the 
most hardy in sustaining the winter. It is eaten with milk, to cure the 
consumption and scurvy —Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 641. 

The Swedish turnip is also, in many respects, a most valuable article. 
But it is to be observed, in regard to turnips in general, that they dis- 
agree with those who have weak stomachs, and are subject to flatulences, 


like hysteric women, &c. 
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heavy on the stomach, and is hard of digestion. It is'a 
good ingredient in soups. ‘To horses and cattle it is a 
most acceptable food. The parsnip, the beet, Jerusalem 
artichokes, &c. are not in such general use as to require 
any particular detail. Of these the parsnip is reckoned the 
most nourishing 3 it is likewise of easy digestion, and agree- 
able to the generality of palates, though some dislike it on 
account of its sweetness. 

Esculent roots, however, are seldom used solely for food, 
the potato excepted ; but are brought to our tables to add 
bulk to our dinner meal, in addition to bread; and to qua- 
lify our animal food, by lessening its alkalescency and sti- 
mulus *. The number of articles comprehended under this 
head, is very great: Mr Bryant of Norwich enumerates 
above forty, produced in this country +. 

2. There are various roots, which are sometimes used as 
food; but are more generally employed as seasoning or con 
diment. Of these, the onion is much in use, and affords a 
large proportion of nourishment. It is supposed, indeed, 
that hardly any substance possesses it to a greater extent, 
in so small a compass{. ‘The J/eek, the garlic, the shallot, 
are of the same species, and possess qualities of a similar 
nature. They agree best with persons of a cold.and phleg- 
matic habit, where the stomach is weak and relaxed, and 
where it requires the aid of a powerful stimulus to assist 
digestion.- ‘The horse-radish is a warm and pungent root, 
much used as condiment, more especially with roast beef, 
to the digestion of which it is supposed to contribute. 

6. Salads,—We are told, that the ancient Greeks, and 
other nations, ranged over the fields and woods in search of 
food, like animals, devouring any wild herb they could find, 

likely 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p- 213. 

+ In tropical countries, yams, eddoes, and sweet cassada, boiled or 
roasted, are served up at dinner, and called bread-kind. They shisha 
the use of bread. 

{ Onions never can be sufficiently recommended ; they possess more. 
nourishment than perhaps any other vegetable. It is a well known fact, 
that a Highlander, with a few raw onions in his pocket, and a crust of 
bread, or bit of cake, can work or travel to an almost incredible extent, 
for two or three days together, without any other sort of food whatever. 
‘The French are aware of this; the soup a /’onion is now universally in 
use, after all late meetings and dances, &c. as the bet of all restoratives. 
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likely to satisfy their hunger *; and this is the less impro- 
bable, as some herbs are still used in a raw state}. Of 
these, the lettuce is one of the most valuable, from its, 
acescent and cooling quality; but as it 1s of an insipid na- 
ture, it is generally eaten with other herbs, in the form of 
a salad; and a proportion of egg, oil, vinegar, and mustard, 
is addedtoit. Lettuce must be eaten young ; and ought to 
be blanched or tied up, so as to be deprived of light, other- 
wise they are of an acrid nature. Celery, also, contains a 
poisonous acrimony, unless where it 1s blanched in the same 
manner 3; and instead of being used in a raw state, 1s most 
wholesome in broths, more especially in the summer sea+ 
son, when the stomach can best bear to be stimulated. 
ACresses is another article eaten raw, and is much relished 
for its aromatic qualities. Indeed, water-cresses have been 
celebrated as the wholesomest of all vegetable diet; and, 
according to Xenophon, the ancient Persians lived on no- 
thing but bread and cresses, and water as drink. When 
doiled, they lose their aromatic, and other properties. ‘The 
radish is another article consumed in its crude state. It is 
acrid, and most wholesome when scraped. Sorrel also is 
“used in salads. Endive and succory may be used in the 
same manner, provided they are blanched, by which they 
are deprived of their acrimony. 7 | 
In regard to salads in general, they are rather to be con- 
-sidered as articles of luxury than of aliment. Mons. Gosse 
found that such as were the most bitter, were the most di- 
gestible ; that all of them were more digestible boiled, than 
yaw; and that vinegar retarded their digestion. Lettuce, 
_ which contains a kind of opium, disposes to sleep, and may 
therefore make a preper article of supper, to such invalids 
as are in want of that refreshment. Cucumbers are very 
cold, and dithcult of digestion. It is remarkable, that al- 
most all nations haye concurred in joining oil and vinegar 
to this kind of food; prebably from experience, finding 
| ; U 3 that 


* As Lucretius, Lib. V. sings ; 
Quz sol atque imbres dederant, quod terra crearet 
Sponte sua, satis ad placabat pectora donum. 
Indeed there are instances of persons living only upon grass and hay. 
Daniel, cap. 4. verse 32, 33.; ‘Tulp. Observ. Lib. IV. cap, 10. 
- + M. Gosse found that most of these articles are more digestible boils 
ed thanraw. See Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 226. 
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that they checked its disposition to ferment and become 
flatulent *. 

7. Pot-herbs—There are many articles which cannot 
be consumed in a raw state, but which are rendered whole- 
some by the operations of cookery, and are of use, parti- 
cularly at a dinner meal, by increasing its bulk, and mak- 
ing less animal food necessary. Among the pot-herbs, the 
colewort tribe, is the most important; and amongst them, 
the cauliflower and brocoli are the most valuable. Cabbage, 
also, are of considerable service, both for the use of men and 
of animals; but they are hard and indigestible, and require 
much more boiling than is generally given to them. ‘They 
cannot be too much softened in their texture, to render 
them fit for the stomach. "White cabbage is preferred for 
boiling, and the red for pickling. Artichokes +, asparagus, 
and spinage, are well known as useful articles for diet, 
easily digested, and not flatulent. They afford but little real 
nourishment. ‘They are well calculated, however, for per- 
sons with weak stomachs, and who take but little exercise. 

In regard to pot-herbs, in general, it is to be observed, 
that they are of considerable use, to counteract the pu- 
trescency of animal food, being of a watery, and somewhat 
acescent, nature. ‘They are laxative; and are useful in 
summer, to relieve the bowels, when costiveness takes 
place, which often happens at that season of the year, from 
the increased discharge by the skin. ‘They should be boil- 
éd by steam, by which their texture will be abundantly 
softened §. They certainly were not originally designed 
for human food, and are not, in general, so easily dissolved 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 219. ‘This fruit, whether ripe or un- 
ripe, contains a great deal of mucilage, of a gluey nature, which prevents 
the other parts of the fruit from fermenting, and, consequently, causes 
indigestion. Cucumbers are used in summer as cooling food; but they 
are very injurious to the constitution, particularly when they get old. Jf 
they are eaten in a raw state, it should be with vinegar and pepper, as 
orrectors of their noxious qualities. An Easy Way to prolong Long 
Life, p. 28. ' 

+ Artichokes, if young, and properly boiled, are of a tender texture ; 
and furnish very bland and good nourishment. ‘They are sweet, and of 
course nutritious. 

{ Asparagus is only wholesome when in an intermediate state, between 
root and plant. When old, it is remarkably acrid; but when young, it 
1s sweet and mucilaginous, and highly diuretic. 

§ TYurnbull’s Medical. Works, 72. 
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m tke stomach, nor so grateful and nourishing, as roots 
are; but their noxious qualities are sometimes got the bet- 
ter of by cultivation, and sometimes removed by cookery. 

On the subject of forcing some kinds of vegetables, as 
potatoes, &c. earlier in the season than nature dictates, it 
only produces an article, insipid and unwholesome, and 
which nothing but fashion, fancy, and luxury, would ren- 
der in any respect barely tolerable. 

8. The Mushroom tribe-—The class of vegetables called 
Cryptogamia, order, Fungi, is so numerous, that the bare 
enumeration or description of them, it was formerly said, 
would require a large volume; but this is greatly under- 
rated, for Sowerby, in giving an account of the English 
mushrooms alone, with coloured figures, has taken up no 
less an extent than three volumes folio. Many of the fun- 
gus tribe are much esteemed in foreign countries, on ac- 
count of their high flavour. In England, according to 
Sowerby, there are four hundred varieties; but the garden 
mushroom is almost exclusively cultivated for food, or the 
manufacture of catchup. ‘The wild mushroom, however, 
when found upon the old and undunged pastures, is more 
delicate, than those raised on artificial beds. Good mush- 
rooms are nutritious, resembling meat in many of their 
properties; but they can only be eaten, in any considerable 
quantity, by persons with strong stomachs. In Russia, the 
mushroom tribe contribute to the sustenance of great mul- 
titudes of peopie. They are eaten almost indiscrimmately, 
and are kept salted for winter use. Haller says, that mush- 
rooms are a doubtful and suspicious sort of food; and even, 
though apparently innocent, have sometimes proved preju- 
dicial. ‘They are certainly of a tough and leathery consist- 
ence; and, as vegetable acids are the best condiments to 
use with them, they are preferable in a pickled state. The 
trufHe is a subterraneous fungus, growing generally in 
clusters, three or four inches under ground, without any 
visible root. ‘Truffles are eaten either fresh, roasted like 
potatoes, or dried and shred into ragouts. Morels are also 
of the fungus tribe. Both when recent, and when dried, 
they are much esteemed at the table; and, in particular, 
form an excellent ingredient to heighten the flavour of ra- 
gouts. ‘They are less dangerous than the common mush- 
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room, and are a fashionable article to ornament dishes con- 
taining other food. ) 

9. Marine Plants.—It is surprising, considering our in- 
gular situation, that so little attention has hitherto been 
paid to a great variety of plants with which our coasts 
abound. Hitherto, only three articles have been used as 
food, namely, laver, dulce, and the sweet tangle ; but in 
China, we are told, that most of the plants that grow on 
the sea shore, are found to possess an invigorating quality, 
and are, therefore, in constant use as pickles and preserves, 
or, simply dried and cut, are mixed with soups in the place 
of other vegetables. The leaves of one of these, apparent- 
ly a species of that genus of sea-weed called by botanists 
Fucus, (the Fucus Serratus, Linn.) after being gathered, are 
steeped in fresh water and hung uptodry. A small quan- 
tity of this weed, boiled in water, gives to it the consistence 
of a jelly, and when mixed with a little sugar, the juice of 
an Orange, or other fruit, and set by to cool, there is no 
jelly more agreeable or refreshing. ‘The leaf is about six 
inches long, narrow and pointed, deeply serrated, and the 
margins cilliated ; the middle part smooth, semi-transpa- 
rent and of a leathery consistence. The Chinese call it 
chin-chow *. In this country, marine plants are commonly 

| | | used 


* Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 552. This intelligent author, in his 
account of Cochin-China, p. 133, has given a fuller detail of this import- 
ant subject. He observes, that in the populous islands of Japan, the na- 
tives of the sea coasts derive part of their sustenance from various kinds 
of sea weeds, and from none more than that species of fucus which is 
called saccharinus. It would appear from Mr Thunberg’s account, of 
its leaves being used to ornament and embellish packages of fruit, or 
other presents offered to strangers, that this plant is there in high estima-~ 
tion, being considered, perhaps, as the representative of those resources of 
sustenance, which the sea so amply supplies, to such nations as, from 
choice or necessity, may be led to avail themselves of its productions. 
‘The chin-chow jelly of China may probably be made, in part, of the fucus 
saccharinus ; for it would appear, from samples brought to England, that 
the leaves from which this jelly is made, are taken from’three or fout 
distinct species of this extensive genus. ‘There is reason indeed, to be- 
lieve, that most of the species, both of the fuci and the u/va, might be 
employed for similar purposes. From the shores of Robben island, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, the slaves are accustomed to bring away baskets 
of a species of fucus, whose leaves are sword-shaped, serrated, and about 
six inches long. “These leaves being first washed clean, and: sufficiently 
dried, to resist putrefaction, are then steeped in fresh water, for five or 
th ‘ ‘ 1x 
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used as condiment, or eaten raw, like sea-salad, or the 
dulce. 

10. Miscellaneous articles.—Such is the variety of vege- 
tables found capable of yielding food to man, that it is 
hardly possible to include the whole of them in. any distinct 
class. Under the head of miscellaneous articles, sago ma 
be included, which is a substance prepared from the Ah 
of a species of the palm-tree, growing in the East Indies. 
It is an article of a very nourishing nature, and forms a 
wery considerable part of the food of the inhabitants in 
many districts in the East. In Europe it is principally used 
as an occasional article of diet for the convalescent and the 
sick. Salep, a preparation from the root of the orchis, is 
a substance of a similar nature. It comes from Turkey 
and Persia; but the root is not uncommon even in this 
country, though inferior in point of size, and perhaps in 
quality. ‘Tapioca is another nutritious mucilage, prepared 
from the roots of the cassada. Indian arrow-root agrees 
with these articles in its general nutritious property ; but is 
reckoned to excel them all, in affording a much larger pro- 
portion of mucilage than any vegetable hitherto discovered. 
It has, however, a tendency to costiveness. Iceland liver- 
wort, (Lichen Islandicus ), is another most nutritious sub- 
stance. Boiled with milk alone, it yields a wholesome and 
palatable nourishment, much used by the Icelanders 3 in 
this country, it is chiefly used, from its demulcent quality, 
by invalids and convalescents, and, in particular, by those 
who are afflicted with colds or consumptions. Vegetable 
mucilage, as gum arabic, 1 is capable of nourishing, which is 
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six days, changing it every morning; after which, if boiled for a few 
hours, i in a little water, they become a clear transparent jelly, which, be- 
ing mixed with a little sugar, and the juice of a lemon or orange, is as 
pleasant and refreshing as any kind of jelly whatsoever. And as few 
countries perhaps can boast of a greater number of species of the fvci and 
ulve than are found on the coasts of the British islands, future genera- 
tions may discover those nutritive qualities which many of them contain, 
and not limit the use of them as articles of food to a few species, which 
is the case at present ; for excepting the esculentus or tangle, the sac- 
charinus, better known in Iceland than in Britain, the palmatus or dulcey 
which the Scotch say is not only rich and gelatinous, but communicates 
to other vegetables with which it may be mixed, the fragrant smell of 
violets, and that species of w/va well known on the coast of Wales by 
the name of lavery all the rest seem to be neglected. 
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evident from whole caravans living on it for a long time 
when they can procure no other food. The natives of 
Senegal also, live much upon gum 3 but it is said, that they 
are obliged to drink gteat quantities of liquid with it, in 
order to distend their stomachs. In France, gum is used 


as a remedy for the heartburn, and in pulmonary complaints © 


also, and often with success *. 


ANIMAL FOOD, 


Tue idea of living upon other animals, has by many 
been condemned, as inconsistent with every principle of 
humanity. There are numbers of animals, however, both 
on land, and still more in water, who must live on animal 
food wholly, not being able to procure, or even to eat ve- 
getables, if they could procure them}. It was therefore in- 
tended by nature, that animal food should be eaten}. Be- 
sides, the numbers of animals living on the face of the 
globe, or the waters which cover its surface, are not there- 
by diminished ; on the contrary, they are in many cases 
_ reared up, and protected, for the sole purpose of being af- 
terwards used as food. All animals also must die, though 
when intended to be consumed, they are killed much earli- 
er than they would naturally perish. At any rate, as it is 
now impossible to alter a custom so deeply rooted, and a 
means of subsistence in many cases necessary, and for 
which the human frame was naturally formed, we shall 
proceed to consider the diferent classes of animal food used 


by 
* Fordyce’s Treatise on Digestion, p. 109. Pinkerton’s Recollections 
of Paris, Vol. I. p. 300. | 
+ Dr Franklin had for some time adhered closely to a diet purely ve- 
getable ; but in the course of a voyage he had taken from Boston to Phi- 
ladelphia, some cod were caught, which were dressed on board, and the 
flavour of which seemed so delicious, that he broke through his vege- 
table system, and ever-after continued to eat like the rest of mankind, re- 
curring only occasionally to his vegetable plan. Some small fish had been 
found in the belly of the cod, which led him to reason thus, “ If you 
“ eat one another, I see no reason why we may not eat you.”’ Frank 
lin’s Life, written by himself, p. 91. 
{ An ingenious poet has observed, 
, ** Nor the green herb alone, 
Unequal to sustain man’s lab’ring race, 
Hence ev’ry moving thing that liv’d on earth, 
Was granted hum for food, ”’-~Somerville’s Chase. Book I. 
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by men, under the following general heads: 1. Quadrus 
peds. 2. Birds. 3. Fish. 4. Amphibious animals. 5. Mis- 
cellaneous articles of solid food derived from animals; to 
which will be added, some rules regarding the consump~ 
tion thereof. 


1. QUADRUPEDS. 


This extensive source of animal diet, tohieh affords more 
nourishment than any of the other sorts, may be considered 
under seven heads. 1. The cow kind. 2.'Vhe sheep kind. 
3. Pork... 4; Goat. 5.: Venison. ~6. Hare. ¢ 7: Rabbit. 

1. The flesh of oxen, properly fed, and of a proper age, 
is a highly nourishing and wholesome food, readily digest- 
ed by persons in health, and on the whole, is justly ac- 
counted the most nutritious of all kinds of animal food *, 
Cow beef is not so tender, or nourishing, nor so easily di-- 
gested, as that of oxen. Veal is tender and nourishing, 
but not so easily digested, nor so well calculated for weak 
stomachs as is commonly imagined ; but, when properly 
fed, and well roasted, it 1s not so heavy as beef ; and if the 
latter is suited for the robust and laborious, the former 
ought to be given to the sedentary and the delicate. To 
weak and indolent stomachs, its digestion requires to be 
assisted by the addition of vegetable acids. ‘There are se- 
veral wild species of the ox kind, as the buffalo, &c. but 
their flesh is much inferior to the domestic ox. Roasting 
is the most nourishing form of eating beef. It is constant- 
Jy in season, since, by the improvements in agriculture, oxen 
can always be abundantly supplied with food, even during 
the depth of winter. 

2. Mutton is well known to be a highly nutritious and 
wholesome meat, and is perhaps more universally used, and, 
indeed, more generally relished, than any other sort of ani- 
mal food. Wedder mutton is most esteemed, and is by 
far the sweetest and most digestible. Ewe mutton be- 
comes coarser and tougher after three years old. The 


quality 


* The following fact proves the nutritious qualities of beef. Hum- 
phries the pugilist, was trained by Ripsham the keeper of the jail of Ips- 
wich. He was sweated in bed, and afterwards twice physiced. He was 
weighed once a day, and at first fed on beef; but as on that food he got 
too much flesh, they were obliged to change it to mutton. 
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quality of the flesh depends in a great measure upon the 
nature of the pasture, and the age of the animal. When 
fed upon a dry pasture, especially if mixed with wild herbs, 
and kept to four, five, or six years of age, no meat can be 
more savoury *. Lamb, when properly roasted, and of a 
proper age, that is, from four to six months old, is an excel- 
lent food; but house lamb, the production of modern re- 
finement, is a tasteless and insipid aliment, and must be un- 
wholesome, from the manner in which it is reared. 

3. ‘The ancients considered pork as the most wholesome 
of all nourishment +, and conveying most strength and vi- 
gour to those who feed upon it. Hence it formed the 
chief food of the athlet.: of ancient Rome, who complain- 
ed of a sensible decay, when they disused this food for any 
space of time. ‘Those, however, who are trained to ath- 
letic exercises in modern times, are fed on beef or mutton, 
in preference to pork, as it has a purgative tendency. ‘The 


flesh of the sucking pig is reckoned a great delicacy, and is: 


also nourishing, but is by no means a proper food for weak 
and sickly persons. Pork is a savoury food, and affords a 
strong nourishment, but suited only to those who lead an 
active and laborious life. The hog is the only domestic 
animal of no use to man when alive, (excepting for the 
manure it produces), and therefore properly designed for 
food. Besides, from its loathsome appearance, it is kill- 
ed without reluctance. The flesh of the wild boar ts 
reckoned more palatable and more easily digested than that 
of the domestic hog. 

4. The domestic goat was anciently held in much esti- 
mation as food, and in modern times, the haunches of the 
goat are frequently salted and dried, and supply all the uses 
of bacon; the Welch call it Aung venison. But the meat 
of the wedder goat, (the Ayfr of Wales, or aver of Scot- 


land), | 


* Wedder mutton, when fed on dry pasture, near the sea shore, and at 
five years of age, is in its highest state of perfection. Roasting is the best 
form of eating it. It is observed, that the fat of mutton, from its ten- 
dency to coagulate, is less easily assimilated in the stomach than the fat 
of most other animals. The lean of mutton, therefore, is the preferable 
part for food. ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 54. 

+ A less quantity of this sort of flesh is necessary than most others, 
hence it is so cheap a diet. Its digestion should be assisted by acids. In- 
deed pickled pork, is the best mode of using it, as the salt assists the so- 
lution of its oily parts. ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 55, 
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land), is accounted the best. It is called rock venison, and 
is little inferior to that of deer *. It is reckoned very nu- 
tritious in soup. In the West Indies, I am informed, that 
the flesh, both of the ewe and of the wedder goat, is reckon- 
ed as good as mutton}. ‘The flesh of the kid is a great 
delicacy, and the Arabian physicians esteem it above every 
other. 

5. In ancient times, in the hunter state of society, men 
lived much upon venison, and it certainly is nct only a de- 
licious, but a nutritive and wholesome food. Fallow deer 
is, on the whole, the best, though the flesh of the wild stag 
is the highest flavoured, and very palatable in autumn, 
when it is in a state of perfection. 

6. The flesh of the leveret is more nutritive, and more 
easily digested, than that of a full grown hare. The for- 
mer should always be roasted, and the latter should be 
made into soup. An old hare is hardly eatable when roast- 
ed. The ancients considered the hare as the first of all 
quadrupeds for eating{; but in modern times it is reckon- 
ed dry and heavy. When killed after a long chase, its 
flesh is firmer and tougher than when killed in the seat, 
and is only fit to be converted into soup. 

7. The flesh of the rabbit resembles that of fowl, and is 
equally digestible ; the young, in particular, are well suit- 
ed to weak stomachs. ‘The tame is fatter and more tender 
than the wild rabbit; but the latter, from the greater variety 
_ of its food, is more agreeable to the taste. ‘There is little 
| viscidity in its meat, and consequently it 1s one of the light- 
est and most digestible foods in use §. 


2. Brrps. 


The flesh of birds is lighter, drier, and more easily di- 
gested, 

* Pennant’s British Zoology, p. 149. 

t Both on account of the milk it produces, and its flesh and skin, it is 
a pity that the West India goat is not more attended to in this country. 

_ ft Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus—MartTIAL. 

§ In the first ages, men, Plato observes, wholly abstained from flesh, 
| out of an opinion, that it was unlawful to eat or pollute the altars of the 
gods with the blood of living creatures: however, after some time, they 
| began to eat flesh; and that of swine was the first of all animals, they 
| being wholly unserviceable to other purposes; but oxen for several ages 

were not eaten, it being thought unlawful, because they were serviceable 
to mankind in cultivating the ground. Burton on Non-naturals, p. 192. 
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gested, than that of four-footed beasts ; and is particularly 
calculated for persons in the studious professions, as the 
blood produced therefrom is clear, light, and full of spirit, 
and peculiarly favourable to the exercises-of the mind *. 

The various sorts of birds consumed as food, are either, 
1. In a domesticated ; or, 2. In a wild state. 

1. The dunghill fowl is a most useful domestic animal, 
and whether when young +, or when \at its full growth, 
affords a well known, delicate, and wholesome food. They 
are best when about a year old, and accustomed to range 
about, instead of being cooped up-and crammed. The fat 
of the barn-door fowl, is equally dispersed throughout the 
‘muscular parts, whereas, when the bird is fatted hastily, 
the fat is accumulated in particular parts. ‘Turkeys are of 
the same nature, and equally easy of digestion. ‘This kind 
is remarkable for its tenderness when young, and its hardi- 
ness afterwards. Guinea or Indian fowls are more difh- 
cult of digestion than the dunghill fowl or the turkey.— 
‘Che peacock is seldom eaten in modern times, though from 
its scarcity, or external appearance, it was anciently a prin- 
cipal part of Roman luxury. In former times, the swan 
was served up at every great feast in England, as a dish of 
state, when the elegance of the table was measured by the 
size and quantity of the good cheer}. Pigeons furnish 
food of a dry and heating nature, and are best when young. 
‘They are so apt to produce inflammation, that if any person 
were to live upon them successively, for the space of sixty 
days, a fever would probably be the consequence. ~ 

2. The birds made use of as food, in a wild state, are 
to be found either on land or on water. 

In regard to the first, the partridge is much valued as a 
delicate food ; but is not equal, in point of flavour, to grouse 
or moor game, nor so easily digested. ‘he quail resem- 
bles the partridge, but is apt to lie heavier on the stomach. 
‘The pheasant is less digestible than the common fowl, but 
is preferable in flavour. ‘The ortolan is reckoned one of 


the 


* Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 182. 

+ When young, the hen is particularly well calculated for invalids ; 
-and, in regard to mildness, is nearly equal to vegetable aliment. Young 
cocks ¥are good eating. Capous, particularly Poulardes, or hen caponsy 
are accounted particularly delicate. 

t Pennant’s British Zoology, p. 149. 
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the greatest luxuries of the table. Among a variety of 
other land birds which are occasionally eaten, the wood- 
cock principally merits. to be noticed. It lives chiefly on 
insects, is of a tender structure, approaching to white 
meats, and resembling, in point of delicacy, the dunghill 
fowl *. 

As to water fowl, though many of the species are eatable, 
yet they are generally too fat, and fishy tasted, for any but 
the strongest stomachs. ‘The teal, though much of the na- 
ture of the wild duck, is the most tender and savoury, and 
the most wholesome of this kind. ‘The solan goose or gan- 
net, and the layer or puffin, are remarkable for a rancid 
fishy sort of meat, which it is very difficult to digest. In- 
deed, the whole tribe of wild water fowl cannot be much 
recommended. In regard to the tame sort, the goose is 
wholesome food for strong stomachs ; but even it requires 
onions or ardent spirits to assist the digestion. ‘The tame 
duck is reckoned more delicate and wholesomer eating than 
the goose, particularly if properly fed, and kept not on stag- 
nant, but near clear and running waters, producing water 
cresses and similar plants +. ~ 


3. FisuH. 


The wholesomeness of fish in diet, has been much dis- 
puted. According to some, it is the most delicious food 
of any; and according to others, it is without strength or 
substance {. It is certainly not adapted to be the sole 
diet of the laborious; classes; but it makes an excellent 

, addition 


* It is well known that exercise produces firmness of flesh ; this is par- 
ticularly exemplified in the woodcock and the partridge. ‘The woodcock 
is obliged to fly much about, while the partridge walks more, and flies 
less, hence it ig observed, that the wing of the woodcock is always very 
tough, while that of the partridge is very tender ; and on the contrary, 
the leg of the woodcock is very tender, while that of the partridge is 
very tough. Hence the old doggrel distich: 

If the partridge had but the woodcock’s thigh, : 
He’d be the best bird that e’er doth fly. 

+ The finest ducks I ever tasted are, on that account, to be met. with 
at Uppay, near Weymouth, in Dorsetshire. 

As a proof how little substance is to be found in fish, it is to be 
observed, that the jockeys, who waste themselves at Newmarket, ate not 
allowed meat, nor even pudding, when fish can be got. 
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addition to vegetable food; for instance, with potatoes, or 
other roots, what can be more acceptable than a salted or 
smoked herring, to give a relish to such insipid diet. It is 
said, indeed, that one barrel of salted herring, will, in this 
way, go as far as three barrels of salted beef. Fresh fish 
is certainly well calculated for sedentary people, and those 
who reside in towns; and, at all events, it is fortunate to 
have such a resource for food in a populous country, to be 
made use of, when any exigency requires such aid. 

It is not improbable, that fish were, in some countries, 
the first species of animals used as food. ‘The inhabitants 
of Caramania and Gedrosia, provinces of Persia, not only 
fed themselves, but their flocks, with fish; and were, 
therefore, called by Herodotus and Strabo, Icthyophagi, or 
fish-eaters. The Egyptians, whilst the Israelites resided in 
that country, lived on fish; and the Banzans eat no other 
animal food *. 

The texture of fish, in general, is more tender than that 
of flesh. They have nothing of a fibrous structure, like 
flesh ; of course, they are easier digested than meat, espe- 
cially such as are not of a viscid nature +. 

It is a singular circumstance regarding fish, that, though 
we require vegetables with our meat, we hardly ever take 
them with fish. Cullen says, that, by way of experiment, 
he has taken apples along with fish, but found them to 
disturb digestion. 

The objections to fish, however, are numerous. ‘The 
nourishment derived from them, it is said, is incomplete, 
not so stimulating, nor so congenial to the nature of man, 
as either birds or quadrupeds: some classes of them also, 
as shell-fish, salmon, &c. are more indigestible than meat ; 

and fish, in general, has a stronger tendency to putrefac- 
tion than meat. But the faults of fish, are somewhat cor- 
rected by the manner in which they are commonly eaten. 
In a fresh state, sauces and pickles of an acid nature are 
employed with them, and when dried, the action of the 
stomach is promoted by salt and spices. 


Fish, 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 269. 

+ Mons. Gosse found boiled perch very digestible; but he does not 
seem to have made many experiments with fish. Cornaro always found 
f si oppressive to his stomach. ‘The scaly fish have been supposed to be 
more digestible than the others—Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 198. 
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_. Fish, compared with flesh, is less nourishing ; and tha 
more viscid sorts harder of .digestion. Hence many are 
under the. necessity, after salmon, &c. to have recourse to 
a dram of some spirit or other to carry them of 

Fish may be arranged into three classes; 1. Fresh water 
fish. 2. Salt water fish; and, 3. Shell fish. It is propos- 
ed merely to touch on some a the principal, sorts of eachi 
species, and to add some general rules esc chs their con- 
sumption. 

The salmon, though it lives raiehes in the dea, may He 
included among the river fish, being prineipally caught in 
fresh water. It is highly nutritious, but not easily digest- 
ed. It is of a heating quality, and, it is said, is apt to breed. 
humours in the skin. ‘The salmon-trout is more delicate, 
and less heavy on the stomach. The trout itself has a 
most delicate flavour. Eels,are nourishing, but very diili- 
cult to digest. Carp and tench are reckoned. wholesome. 
‘the pike is a fish of prey, and hence called the water 
wolf. If not too large, nor too old, it is, firm, palatable, 
and wholesome; but the greatest care ought to be taken 
to avoid swallowing the pened, which are sharp, of a tex- 
ture so peculiarly hard, that they will not dissolve in the 
stomach, and are apt to occasion fistulas. ‘This fact 1 is not 
so generally known as it ought to be. 

2, The salt-water fish are numerous; wholesomer ee 
even river fish, and furnish abundant means of subsistence. 
Of these; the herring, the catching | of which gives occupa- 
tion to thousands, is the most important; ‘The cod is a 
valuable fish, and, when fresh, furnishes palatable, di- 
gestible; and ayholesonnd food. The whiting is tender and 
delicate, and may be given to the weakest stomachs. The 
haddock is firmer in its texture, and consequently less di- 
gestible. The makerel is drier, and less nutritious, ‘The 
fomitior tribe are of an oily and juicy nature. ‘The com- 
mon flounder and the. sole are more,tender; the turbot 
and the holibut more viscid. Mons. Gosse found that the 
solution of skate was very tardy in the stomach; and other 
persons have found the salmon and sturgeon to be equal- 
ly 8o. 

3. The shell-fish are commonly accounted great delica- 
gies, though not in general found digestible. ‘They should 
nevef be eaten without vinegar, &c. In some constitutions 
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they will produce much heat, anxiety, and fever; and, af- 
férding perhaps the most viscid gluten of any of these 
foods, are with difficulty expelled by weak stomachs. 
The crab is so heavy, that it is seldom eaten without the 
addition of acids and condiment. The lobster and the 
shrimp are generally used in sauces. ‘The cockle is rather 
insipid, and the mussle, though a savoury food, yet is 
sometimes attended with disagreeable consequences, which, 
it is said, may be prevented entirely, by washing them well 
in vinegar and water. ‘The oyster is considered to be a 
great delicacy, and many people can consume great quan- 
tities of them in a fresh or raw state. When dressed, ‘they 
are less digestible. They form a very common mixture in 
the sauce of other animal food of an insipid nature, both 
fish and fowl*. ° 

4. The following rules have been given regarding the 
consumption of fish. 1. Fish should be eaten as fresh 
as possible. When tainted, even in the slightest degree, 
they contain something very noxious to the constitution. 
2. Fish should be eaten dressed quite hot, and hardly ever 
(oysters excepted), in a cold state. 3. Less fish should be 
eaten than of flesh meat. 4. ‘They should not be eaten too 
often nor after labour or exercise, for then they easily. cor- 
rupt; neither should they be eaten after other solid foad. 
5. Though fish are alkalescent like other sorts of animak 
food, (indeed they contain, in general, more azote), yet, as 
they want stimulus, or spirit, and are defective in nutritious 
qualities, they require more condiment than terrestrial ant- 
mals; henee acids, fermented, and even spiritous liquors, 
are often requisite to assist their digestion. 6. ‘Those kinds 
of fish, which are of an oily nature, as the salmon, the her- 
ring, &c. are more difficult of digestion than flesh, espe- 
cially in weak stomachs; and of fish, those that have least 
flavour, that is, such as have least essential oil in them, 
are white, and have some degree of firmness, will digest 
much gooner than such as are of a stronger flavour: Hence 
flounders, whitings, haddocks, &c. are easier of digestion 

| than 


* Oysters dre more easily digested when raw, than when dressed in 
atry form whatever. ‘They are reckoned nourishing, without being heat- 
ing; and are very proper in consumptive cases, or for people who are 
recovering from a fit of sickness, whose weak stomachs will not digest 
flesh meats, &c. ; 
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thant salmon, soles, &c. 7. Fish is much ithproved by 
the addition of butter. Indeed, the use of butter sauce 
seems to be a rule followed from some instigation of in+ 
stinct, rather than a precept of ‘reason, as it has not yet 
been fully accounted for. ‘The use of butter, at the same 
time, must make the fish heavier, and hence those disagrees 
able consequences arise; which render drams_ necessary, 
the fault of which is occasioned by the sauce, though the 
innocent fish are blamed for it. 8. Fish and milk are not 
proper together ; nor are éggs to be used, unless with salt 
fish. 9. Great and slimy fish are better pickled than fresh § 
and the clearer and deeper the water is, the better are thé 
fish that ate nourished therein: 10. Sea. fish are whole- 
somer than fresh-water fish, for they are hotter, and not 
so moist, and their nourishment comes near that of flesh 
meat. 15. Of all.sea and river fish, those are best that 
live in rocky places; next to these, in gravelly sandy places, 
and in sweet, clear, and. running water, where there is no 
filth; but those fish are bad, that live in pools, muddy 
lakes, marshes, and in any still or muddy water. 12. A- 
mongst ail the fish, both sea and river, those which are not 
too large aré the best, also those that have not hard and 
dry flesh, that taste and smell weil, are crisp and tender, 
and have many scales and fins. 13. Fish are bad for cold 
and phlegmatic constitutions, at least are fitter for hot and 
choleric people. 14. The best way of dressing fish is to 
broil them; to boil them is the next; and to fry them is 
the worst *. 


4, AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 


_. The amphibious tribe used in food are not very numerous. 
‘The tortoise or turtle is the only one that merits any parti= 
cular attentions Of the turtle, there are four sorts, but the 
sea or green turtle is the most common. ‘Lhe meat of this 
sort ot the turtle is wholesome and delicate; and it re- 
sembles, in its salubrity, veal, or young poultry. When 
used in its natural state, it cannot fail to prove highly nu- 
tritious; but when changed by the refinements of cookery, 

, we and 


* Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 192. 
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and united with such a number of heterogeneous articles 
as are common in its dressed state, its nourishing qualities 
must be in part destroyed; and the only effects of its in- 
tended improvement are, to excite fever, and to overload 
the stomach *. 


5. MIscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, CONNECTED WITH ANIMAL 
FOOD. 


Besides the food produced by the flesh of the animal, 
there are some articles of solid food derived from them, 
which it is necessary to touch upon: these are, 1. Butter. 
2. Cheese. 3. Eggs; and, 4. Honey; and a particular 
species of nest. 

1. Butter is a most valuable article. Cream, in a raw 
state, cannot be taken in considerable quantities, from its 
tendency to get acid and rancid, and consequently difficult 
to digest; but, in the form of butter, it may be used with 
advantage +. Fresh butter, in particular, when carefully 
made, and with a small proportion of salt, more especially 
if the cow is fed on natural pastures, is a most delicate sort 
of food ; but the longer it is kept, and the more it is salted, 
it becomes the more unwholesome. When melted, it is 
well calculated to accompany such vegetables as are natu- 
rally dry of themselves, for it gives them the properties of 
rich oily substances. Mixed with other articles, it makes 
an excellent sauce for various sorts of fish, more especially 
those of an insipid nature. When melted with toasted 
bread, muflins, &c. butter is unwholesome and injurious 
tofie stomiech, | 

The use of butter is improper to children inclined to be 
gross and fat ; but to brisk and active children, a moderate 
use of fresh butter may be of use, as it may check the acid 
ferméntation, which is generally prevalent in their stomachs 

at 


* Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 63. ) 

+ It is a kind of fashion with some, to reprobate butter as very impro- 
per food, very slow of digestion, and having a tendency to generate gross 
and foul humours: much, indeed, must depend upon the freshness and 
quality of the article. It certainly strongly resists acescent fermentation ; 
is, by the consent of almost all nations, used with vegetables and fish, 
and, therefore, must have some qualities favourable to the digestion of 
particular foods—Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 195. 
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at that period of life. Oily matters are confessedly slow 
of digestion ; they may contribute to a longer retention of 
food in the stomach, by which means it undergoes the 
necessary changes, and does not pass into the intestines in 
a crude state, which may occasion the generation of 
worms *, 

2. Cheese is used either as food or as condiment. As 
food, it is not good for children, or weak stomachs, it is 
only suited to those who use great and constant exercise. 
The richer the cheese, the more nutritive it is, and soluble. 
The leaner, the more difficult to digest +. When cheese 
becomes rank and putrid, it ceases to be nutritive, and can 
only be considered as a condiment, or assistant to digestion. 
Toasted cheese is uncommonly heavy, and none but the 
‘strongest stomachs can digest it. New cheese itself is very. 
indigestible food, being nothing but hard curd, which the 
powers of the stomach can scarcely dissolve. 

8. Eggs contain a larger proportion of pure nourishment, 
than any other food. ‘They are a most valuable article, not 
only when consumed by themselves, but when mixed with 
other articles. "When new laid, they are peculiarly excel- 
lent; and those whose palates are not vitiated by luxurious 
indulgences, cannot have a more delicate repast}. Eggs 
should be subjected to as little of the art of cookery as pos- 
sible. ‘They should be either eaten in the shell, or poached, 
that is, boiling them only as long as is necessary to coagu~ 
late slightly the greater part of the white, without depriv- 
ing the yolk of its fluidity. In this way they sit easy upon 
most stomachs. Raw eggs are gently laxative, and are 
found to be serviceable in cases of jaundice and obstructed 

X3 liver. 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 285. 

+ Cheese is apt to produce costiveness: that sort is most wholesome 
which is warmest to the palate, such as Cheshire, &c. Cream cheese is 
very unwholesome, liable to rancidity, and hard of digestion. Indeed, 
like cucumbers, it ought never to be eaten at all by weak stomachs; or, 
if it is, plenty of pepper and salt should be used with it. 

t All delicate foods, as eggs, milk, and butter, are injured by the 
access of air, which should be guarded against as much as possible. 
Eggs, when fresh, are laxative, but when old, and hard boiled, are 
costive. ‘The white part is more difficult to digest than the yolk. ‘The 
white resembles the curd of milk; and that principle of the blood, called 
the coagulable lymph or serum, by which our bodies are supposed to be 
nourished. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 197. 
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liver. They are also of use in bilious complaints. Raw 
eggs yield more nourishment than boiled ones, and are by 
far more soluble; but, as prejudice will not admit of this 
simplicity, and as even this food requires great moderation, 
a soft boiled egg is supposed to excel eyery other cookery 
of eggs that can be inyented ; 3: atte yields an ‘Innocent and 
nutritious food *. 

4. Honey is a most valuable animal substance, though it 
disagrees with many people; and, in such cases, is more used 
as medicine than as diet, Where it does agree, however, 
it is most excellent food; and, in Sir John Pringle’s $ Opinion, 
was erttitled to be called, the juice af long life or immortali- 
ty. An ancient philosopher, (Democritus), being asked, 
when he had reached one hundred years, how he had con- 
trived to live so long ? answered, By the application of od 
without, and honey within. Pythagoras, noted for his 
great age, and the enjoyment of health with it, lived much 
upon honey ; 5 and both vliny and Dioscorides call it wile 
SENIDUS.» 

5. There is a singular substance, a nest which a species 
of swallow constructs in the hollow of rocks, of sea-worms, 
and other gelatinous marine articles, which bears some af- 
finity to isinglass, and is esteemed a great delicacy by, the 
Chinese, the Cochin-Chinese, and the inhabitants of various 


islands in the Indian ocean. They dissolve j it in their broths 
and aw ss 


Diservar gas regarding Animal Food in general. 


The flesh of ila animals must, on the whole, be better 
than that of the tame and domesticated, breathing a purer 
air, and feeding, without constraint, upon the articles they 
prefer, atheie bance however, are more rigid and dry, 
whilst those of the domesticated kinds are more juicy and 
tender. | 

‘Tame animals are commonly used without their blood 
whereas, the wild are commonly killed in their blood, sit, | 
upon that account, as well as their greater exercise, are 
more alkalescent. 

‘Those domesticated animals which feed themselves, and 


are “ 


* Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 130, 


tera, 
are fattened on their natural food, are justly supposed to 
afford more wholesome nourishment, than those that are 
crammed or stall-fed; because, being deprived of their . 
natural exercise, their juices cannot be so well assimilat- 
ed*. Animals, in these days, are not so wholesome ag 
formerly, from the practice of feeding oxen with linseed 
cakes, and some other animals with very improper foods, 
arts. not formerly in use. Fatting animals, however, on 
proper food, is of service, as the flesh is thereby rendered 
amore abundant, and indeed more nutritive. 

In the choice of animal food, we should always consider, 

whether it is in season or not, for the same sort of meat, 
which at one period of the year is good, may at another be 
hurtful. For example, pork is a wholesome food for many 
people in the winter season, but in summer, it is not fit to 
be eaten in a fresh state, unless particular attention has 
been paid to the feeding. By the arts of man, the other 
sorts of domesticated animals, are equally fat at the differ- 
ent seasons of the year, though every person of delicacy of 
taste would prefer beef or mutton, fed on natural pastures, 
to those fattened on turnip, and by other artificial means. 
‘The proper time for using particular animal foods is, when 
their natural nourishment is in greatest plenty. As for that 
predilection for insipid premature meats, so much the 
fashion with luxurious people, it does not seem to be well 
founded; for nature certainly destined that they should 
attain their full growth by natural means, before they are 
used as food ; their juices, in that state, being more nutri- 
tive and invigorating +. 
_ Every animal, destined for slaughter, ought to be killed 
as soon as possible, unawares, and in its prime of health. 
When its blood is inflamed by over-driving, it must make 
unwholesome food, and resembling rather carrion than 
sound meat f. 

It has been thought necessary to deprive domesticated 
animals, as much as possible, of their blood, when killed, 
as the meat is thereby longer preserved from putrefaction, 
though blood is not accounted an unwholesome article of 


X 4 food ; 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 188. 
7 Ibid. p. 201. 
t Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 122. 
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food ; but, by over-driving those animals to slaughter, the 
hinadd is so diffused in the cellular membrane, that it can- 
not be emptied by bleeding ; and the meat is heavier, to 
the benefit ‘of the butcher, without any advantage to the 
meat *. 

The custom of keeping meat for a considerable time, be- 
fore we dress it, is with a view of rendering it more tender, 
palatable, and juicy, and easier. of digestion. It is said, 
indeed, that a person may eat double the quantity of meat 
hung up for some time, without any prejudice to his sto- 
mach, than he can of meat fresh killed. When putrefac- 
tion has begun to take place in the meat, out of the body, 
it will doubtless sooner break down in it, Such meat, 
therefore, may be well calculated for weak stomachs; but 
what it acquires in tenderness, it loses in its nutritive qua- 
lity. Hence, meat long kept, is not so nourishing as that 
which is fresh killed. - ' 

‘The French, it is well known, do not relish animal food, 
unless it partake strongly of the fumette ; but, as they eat a 
considerable proportion of bread with it, that, and their 
small wines, correct the putrescency +. 

Meat apt to putrefy, like the pigeon, is sooner digested 
than the duck, which is of a firmer texture.  — ~ 

Some parts of animals are more tender than others, and 
more easily digested, as the head,. the tongue, the udder, 
&c.3 others are more difficult of solution,: as the external 
muscles, the stomach, and bowels, commonly called tripe. 
‘These last articles, however, are the most proper foods for 
persons of strong stomachs and quick digestion, who are 
disposed to high and inflammatory fevers, which a quantity 
of rich nourishment, thrown at once into the circulation, 
might produce ft. 

' ‘The-essential oils of vegetables, are often agreeable to 

the stomach, and stimulate it, so as to forward digestion; 

but animal oils, though agreeable to the taste, are not 

equally digestible. Hence pork, geese, ducks, salmon, &c. 

containing much of this oil, may be acceptable to strong 

stomachs 3 yet if eaten in too Peat quantities, or if the oar 
, mac 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 274. 
‘T Ibid. p. 202. - 
F Ibid. p. 186. 
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maach be weak, they will disagree with it. Animal fat, 
however, cught not to be totally rejected. For, though 
oily matters, in large quantities, may oppress the stomach 
by their tenacity or viscidity, yet, as oil constitutes a very 
considerable part of our foods, both animal and vegetable, 
and as a large quantity of oil is deposited in various parts 
of the body, chiefly in the form of fat, it can hardly be 
conceived, that a principle which is so predominant in our 
bodies, should be inimical to health *. 

The digestibility of food, depends much upon the nature 

. of its fibres, and their being mingled with fat or otherwise. 
Hence beef is more difficult of digestion than mutton, the 
fibres of the one being larger than the other. Animal food 
also, whose fibres have little fluid between them, that is 
dry meat, is more indigestible than. moist. ‘Thus, lean 
animals, are harder of digestion than fat ones, and the lean 
part of fat meat, is easier of digestion, than the lean part of 
lean meat+. Owing to the same circumstances, meat roast- 
ed or boiled a great deal, is not so digestible, as when roast- 
ed or boiled but little, the fluids being expelled by heat, 
and the fibres being compelled to approach closer to each 
other f. 

Walleus found, that the aliments passed the stomach into 
the intestines in the following order: First, Milk in a very 
short time ; next recent vegetables; bread in about four 
hours ; some kinds of fish in five; some kinds of meat in 
six or seven hours; and, beef about the eighth hour. Some- 
times bread, and at other times flesh meats, have been re- 
tained much longer §. 

- Adair has given two tables of the relative digestibility of 
foods; and, on the whole, the arrangement is judicious |]. 
But there must be many exceptions, owing to various cir- 
cumstances ; for instance, in beef, 1. According to differ- 
ence of breed, the meat of some being marbled, or the fat 

42 and 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 283. 

+ Dr Stark found, that the lean of meat is more digestible than the 
fat, which proves how well calculated fat meat is for the more laborious 
classes. ‘There are some insulated facts regarding digestion, in his work, 
p- 94, which he would probably have brought into a regular system, had 
he fortunately lived longer. 

{ Easy Way to prolong Life, p. 36. 

§ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 196. || Ibid. p. 165. 


, 
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and lean mingled together, which must be the most. dit 
gestible. 2. According to size, the largest affording, in 
general, the toughest meat. 3. According to age, in oxen, 
_the younger being the more digestible. "h According to 
the mode of feeding. _ 5. The manner in which the animal 
is killed. 6. The time that the meat is preserved. 7. The 
manner in which it is dressed, &c. Hence it is impossible 
to give any general rule that can be of much use. 

In general, it may be observed, that animals, at their full 
growth, are easier of digestion than very young ones. 
Mutton, for instance, is easier of digestion than lambs 
beef than veal; venison than fawn; and that on account of 
the viscidity of the flesh of young animals. 

Doctor Robinson of Dublin has proved, that food of 
seemingly firm texture, is of easier solution than that which 
is more loosely compacted, but which contains a more vis- 
cid juice. ‘Phe quality of difficult solution is owing, in 
some measure, to the lesser degree of alkalescency, (the 
great promoter of the solubility of our food), which the 
viscid parts of animals possess. ‘The difhculty of digesting 
the flesh of young animals, must be owing to these causes, 
as they contain a much larger proportion of gelatinous mat- 
ter than the old, and are likewise much less alkalescent. 
Hence beef, mutton, or grown-up fowls, are a more pro- 
per diet for a weak stomach, than tripe, calves feet, chicken, 
or various sorts of fish, which are remarkable for their vis- 
eid and glutinous quality *. (aces 

Young meats, however, containing a great proportion of 
nourishment, with little stimulus, are proper for young 
persons of good appetites and quick digestion, whose food 
ought to be more viscid, and less alkalescent +. 


Comparison between Vegetable and Animal Diet. 


Having thus gone through, in a cursory manner, but 
as minutely as the nature of this work would admit of, the 
various sorts of solid food, it may be proper briefly to con- 
sider, the general nature pe the two great divisions of ve- 
getable and animal diet, and the advantages of each. 


Vegetable 


* Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, 
. 110. 
t Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 197. 
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Vegetable food is certainly more ancient than any other ; 
and indeed, as forming the food of the greater proportion 
of the animals we live upon, (fish being the principal ex- 
ception), vegetables, either directly or indirectly, are the 
foundation of by far the greatest proportion of human 
nourishment. 

In favour of vegetables it may be said, that man could 
hardly live entirely upon animal food*. Symptoms of 
putrefaction would soon oblige him to desist ; and such 
food, if taken in too great quantities, would stimulate the 
system into a great extreme, render it weak, and hasten its 
decay. 

Vegetable food also, is much better calculated for child- 
ren, after they have done with their nurses’ milk, and for 
young people in general, to whom too much meat is highly 
pernicious; hence, there cannot be a better food for child- 
yen than potatoes, oat-meal porridge, and the like. 

Vegetable diet likewise, is not favourable to long life, 
when accompanied with little bodily exertion; and when 
confined to a mild temperature and a passive state, it cer- 
tainly deserves that preference, which humanity on the one 
hand, and philosophy, on the other, have bestowed up- 
on it. 

It is also to be remarked, in favour of vegetable aliment, 
that it has no tendency to produce any constitutional dis- 
orders, as happens from animal food; and any effects it 
‘may have on the body, are almost entirely confined to the 
stomach and bowels, and seldom carry any injurious effect 
to the system at large. Its effects hardly ever appear in 
the blood-vessels. 

The last argument in favour of vegetable food is, that it 
is considered to have a particular influence on the powers 


of 


* Tt is said, that the Laplanders live for nine months in the year on 
rein-deer, and the Greenlanders on fish. It is possible, therefore, to live 
upon animal food alone. From its tendency to putrefaction, however, it 
must produce disease ; and if persons were to be confined either to ani- 
mal or vegetable diet, the vegetable would certainly be preferable. It 
is said, that, during some periods of the year, the inhabitants of Cepha- 
lonia live wholly on currants, or a vegetable diet. Millions live only 
upon rice. It has lately heen recommended to diabetic patients, to live 


entirely on animal food, but they find it almost impossible to continue 
that diet for any time. 
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of the mind ;.and tends to preserve a delicacy of feeling, 
a liveliness of imagination, and an acuteness of judg- 
ment *. 

There are many objections, however, to vegetable ater 
as, 1. Its constant tendency to acescency, or sourness and 
tartness; which, to a certain degree, is useful, and even 
essential to the animal economy, but carried to an extreme, 
is highly injurious+. 2. Vegetable aliment also cannot, 
without diihculty, be reduced to nourishment, or assimilat- 
ed to the nature of man; an objection much felt by those 
wno have weak stomachs, though the vigorous and robust 
are not affected by it. 3. From vegetable food, when 
thrown into the stomach, a considerable quantity of air is 
extricated, by which the stomach becomes distended, and 
much uneasiness is produced ft. 4. Vegetable food is not 
so nourishing or invigorating as animal food. 

Let us next consider what may be urged, first, in favour 
of ; or, secondly, in opposition to animal food. 


In 


! 


* The celebrated Franklin, in his younger live, partly o on the recom- 
mendation of Tryon, and partly on account of economy, took entirely to 
a vegetable diet. His frugal meal frequently consisted of only a biscuit, 
or a slice of bread and a bunch of raisins; or a bun from the pastry- 
cook’s, with a glass of water; and he mentions, that his progress in study 
was proportioned to that clearness of ideas, and quickness of conception, 
which are the fruit of temperance in eating and drinking. See Life of 
Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, printed by G. G. J.and J. Robin- 
son, Paternoster-Row, London, p. 39. In point of economy also, there 
was no comparison. At one time, Franklin and another priter, at Phi- 
lacelphia, spent only in diet eighteen pence per week, between them.— 
Franklin’s Life, p. 93. He adds, that after having returned to animal 
food, he had observed several lents with the greatest strictness ; ; but had 
suddenly returned again to his ordinary diet, without exper iencing the 
smallest inconvenience. He thence was led to consider it, as an advice 
of no importance, though commonly given, gradually to introduce aay 
such alteration of regimen. 

T Porous bread, or mealy potatoes, though specifically light, may not 
be easily digestible, if they turn readily sour ; nor is liquid food from ve- 
getables to “be preferred to solid, from the idea of lightness when it is 
likely to become acescent, as water gruel. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. I}. 
Essay VIII. p. 70. 

{ A considerable quantity of air is extricated or let loose by the warmth 
of the stomach, and the dissolution of vegetable food. Many articles, as 
the cabbage, and other plants and roots, abound with air; clover is so 
full of it, that, when eaten in any quantity, it distends the stomachs of 
the cattle who devour it; and, unless soon relieyed, they are known to 
burst from the effects. 
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In the first place, it is observed, that man is no longer 
the child of nature, nor the passive inhabitant of one genial 
spot, but, as a citizen of the world; is exposed to constant 
toil and exertion; he requires, therefore, a more ready, 
and more easily sepuilacdl nourishment, than vegetable 
food can bestow. In many situations, indeed, the vigour 
of his system is so weakened, by extremes of temperature, 
that sie most stimulant and invigorating foods are neces- 
sary to counteract the effects thereof. 

Vegetables are of use, in order to fill the stomach and 
bowels, without which digestion does not go on so well ; 
but a great part of our diet, however, should be solid, wad 
of an animal nature, not only that we may be under a ne- 
cessity of chewing it, to promote the process of digestion, 
but that the pressure of this solid food, on the secretory 
vessels of the stomach, may stimulate hea to discharge 
a larger proportion of the gastric and other humours, into 
the stomach and intestines *. 

Animal food 1s Fevouralile to labour.— We can subsist 
longer upon it than vegetable; that is, we are sooner 
hungry after the latter, which shews that its nourishment 
is sooner exhausted +. Animal food also, consists of parts 
which have been already digested by the proper organs of 
an animal, and applied to the same uses, consequently, re- 
quires only solution and mixture, whereas, vegetable food 
must be converted into a substance of an animal nature, by 
the proper action of our own viscera, and, consequently, 
requires more labour of the stomach and other digestive 
organs f. 

Nature also seems to have provided other animals for 
the use of man, from the astonishing increase of some 
valuable sorts. For instance, so quick is the produce of 
pigeons, that, in the space of four years, 14,760 may come 
from a single pair; and, in the same period of time, 

1,274,840 


* Adair’s _ Cautions, p. 214. 
Ibid. p. 28 
Burton on a. Non-naturals, p- 213. It appears, from the informa- 
tion of a patient received into the general hospital at Vienna, with a per- 
forated stomach, that flesh meat was constantly digested with expedition 
and ease, but that vegetables, in aa were much longer in under- 


going this process. Beddoes’s Hygéiay Vol. iL. Essay VILL. p. 19 & 20, 


1,274,840 from @ pair of rabbits*. Pliny, therefore, has 
well observed, that nature has shewn great kindness, in 
causing those things to be so prolific that are so well 
calculated for our food}. ‘This is nothing, however, to 
the increase of the cod, in the roe of which there are 
millions. | 

It is also to be considered, that if animals were not kill- 
ed for food, we should lose a great number of the comforts 
of life. Besides meat, we obtain, by the slaughter of ani+ 
mals, a number of important articles» as, leather for our 
shoes, and many other purposes, fat for candles or soap, 
&c. &c. 

It may also be observed, that without animal food, so 
many millions of human beings could not be maintained, 
more especially in bleak and northern countries, where 
the finer and most useful sorts of vegetables are raised 
with difficulty. 

Many objections, however, are urged to the use of this 
sort of food. 3 

Animal food is certainly more dangerous, and, in some 
respects, more wasting, than vegetable. By exciting tem- 
porary fever after every meal, the springs of life are urged 
into constant, preternatural, and weakening exertions. 

The late Sir Edward Barry prevailed with a man to live 
for eight days on partridges, without vegetables; but was 
obliged to desist, from the appearance of strong symp+ 
toms of putrefaction. ‘The result of this experiment shews, 
how necessary it is, to mix vegetables with our animal 
foods ft. 

Such food, therefore, ought to be qualified by a propor- 
tion of sedative vegetables, according as the habit of body 
or mode of life may require §. 

Persons who live entirely on animal foods, either fish or 
flesh, are subject to various fatal disorders ; as the scurvy, 
the itch, the leprosy, malignant ulcers, and fevers; a proof 
how necessary a mixture of vegetable food is to the preser- 
vation of health ||. 5 

| Animal 

* See Swedish Essays, translated by Stillingfleet, ist ed. p. 75.; and 
Pennant’s British Zoology, p.43 and 89. 
 Beluibe MUA. c. 55. 

_ | Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 202. 

§ Ibid. p. 205. 

| Ibid. p. 206. 
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Animal food, without a mixture of vegetable, is apt to 
continue too long in the stomach before it dissolves. In 
this case, it will sometimes begin to putrefy before it be 
passed off; which putrefaction, getting into the blood, 
will often bring on a putrefaction of all the fluids of the 
body. This is a complete sea-scurvy, which, if not timely 
temedied, always terminates fatally*. 

Though animal food is more nourishing than vegetable, 
yet it is not so safe to live upon it alone. In all cold coun- 
tries, however, it is certainly necessary, being a proper and 
useful stimulant, where the action of the system is depress- 
ed; but the major part of the aliment ought, nevertheless, 
to consist of vegetable substances. ‘There is a continual 
tendency in animal food, as well as in the human body 
itself, to putvefaction, which only can be counteracted by 
the free use of vegetables +. 

As animal food fills the blood-vessels fuller with blood 
than vegetable, it naturally increases our muscular strength 3 
but then it loads the brain at the same time, which occasions 
heaviness and stupor; whereas vegetable food, from not 
loading the system with blood, rather diminishes muscular. 
strength, but enables the blood to act with greater force. 
Vegetable food, therefore, is fitter to give clearness of ideas, 
and animal food is best adapted to labour f. 

Animal food is certainly more nourishing, but is easily 
garried to excess, and exposes us to danger; andy by its 

alkalescency, 


* An Easy Way to prolong Life, p.11. 
+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 622. 

The following are some, among the many admirable observations 
which Cullen has handed down to us, on the subject of animal and vege- 
table food. It is plain, he remarks, that delicacy of feeling, liveliness of 
imagination, quickness of apprehension, and acuteness of judgment, more 
frequently accompany a weak state of body. ‘True it is, indeed, that the 
same state is liable te timidity, fluctuation, and doubt ; while the strong 
have that steadiness of judgment, and firmness of purpose, which are 
proper for the higher and more active scenes of life. The most valuable 
state of the mind, however, appears to reside in somewhat less firmness 
and vigour of body. Vegetable aliment, as never over-distending the 
vessels, or loading the system, never interrupts the stronger motions of 
‘the mind; while the heat, fulness, and weight of animal:food, is an enemy 
to its vigorous efforts. ‘Temperance, then, does not so much consist in 
the quantity, for that always will be regulated by our appetite, as in the 
quality, viz. a large proportion of vegetable aliment. Cuilen’s Lectures 
on the Materta Medica, p. 249. 
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alkalescency, lays the foundation of disease, in Paxtiowlats 
corpulency, obesity, and putrescent acrimony. 

Animal food is less adapted to the sedentary than the la- 
borious, and least of all to the studious, whose diet ought 
to consist chiefly of vegetables. Indulging in animal food, 
renders men dull, and unfit for the pursuits of science, es 
pecially when it is accompanied with the free use of strong 
liquors *. 

But the worst property in cia food, is its viscidity, or 
glariness. ‘This is particularly the case with veal, pig, Rie 
birds, &c.; and fish have it in a great degree, particularly 
shell-fish, which, on that account, are so injurious to many. 
From the slimy nature of viscid food, it eludes the action of 
the stomach, and, not being divided into minute parts, the 
gastric, or dissolving juice of the stomach, has the less in- 
fluence upon it. Hence such foods are so indigestible +. 

In the last place, though the tendency of animal food to 
promote chronic diseases may not take effect, where the 
food is accompanied with a sufficient portion of labour or 
exercise, yet it cannot be doubted, that animal food alone, 
is not favourable to the attainment of longevity. 

On the whole, however, it would appear, that there are 
advantages and disadvantages, connected both with vegetable 
and animal diet, and that a mixture of both is the proper 
plan to pursue {. Indeed, from the very structure of the 
human organs, it is caiateas that nature designed man for 
a mixed aliment. - His teeth, stomach, and intestines, give 
evidence of this; for, by the first he appears equally a car- 
nivorous and graminivorous animal; by the second, he ap- 
proaches to the carnivorous; and, by the third, he shews an 

union 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 621. 

+ Viscid food is of a clammy, glary nature, like the white of an eggs 
it adheres to the sides of the stomach, and, by so doing, throws the blood, 
from other parts of the body, in such quantities upon the brain, as to op= 
press it, and sometimes to occasion apoplexy. Mussles are of a very vis- 
nature, and, on that account, many persons are disordered by eating 
them. 

{ There ought to be a certain proportion of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances in the food of man. ‘The animal tending spontaneously to putres 
faction, the vegetable correcting that tendency from going too far. ‘Thus, 
from the due mixture of both qualities, results that neutral property, 


equally distant from acid as alkali, that is essentially necessary to produce 
zood blood. 
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fmion of both. The perfection of his character also requirés 
that mixture. For instance, the Tartars, who live wholly 
on animal food, possess a degree of ferocity of mind, and 
fierceness of character, which form the leading feattite of 
all carnivorous animals. - An-entire diet of vegetable matter, 
on the other hand, as appears in the Bramin and Gentoo, 
gives to the mind a gentleness, softness, and mildness of 
feeling, directly the reverse of the former character, but with 
little elevation of mind, Whereas mixture of both diets, _ 
seems to be the best calculated to strengthen the constitu- 
tion, and to maintain the dignity of the el ees in its highs 
est. state of perfection. 

In regard to the proportion of this ee it cannot be 
very minutely ascertained. It must depend upon various 
circumstancés, in particular, 1. The state of the climate. 
2. The occupation of the individual; and, 3. His bodily 
health. 

1. In warm climates, it is Ad eaieeed that a vegetable diet 
‘may be carried to great excess, without much inconve- 
nience. Indeed, such climates produce the greatest pro- 
portion of vegetable food, and more of those spices, and 
other articles, by which the mischievous effects of that 
food can best be counteracted. In cold climates, on the 
other hand, there shouid be a greater proportion of animal 
food, as, from the want of heat, a greater stimulus is re- 
quired for the system, and also from the smaller perspira- 
tion, and little tendency to putrefaction which the fluids 
iscover. 

2. In regard to the secorld point, where little bodi ily 
exertion is émployed, much animal food, fresh fish alone 
excepted, is improper in any climate, as it, will load the 
body and oppress the mind ; but where; on the other hand, 
bodily exercise is much employed, the use of animal food 
should be liberal, and even the vegetables used, must be of 
the most nonrehings or farinaceous sorts. 

3. As to health, the conduct of the individual must 
be regulated according to circumstances. In the gout, a 
vegetable diet is in general to be recommended *; but 

donne 


* Mr Slingsby lived many years on bread, milk, and vegetables, with- 
out animal food or wine; he had excellent spirits, was very vigorous, 
aud was free from the gout ever since he began that regimen. Dr Knight 

followed 
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sometimes an exeess of animal food is necessaty, when the 
disease is not regularly formed, to drive it to the extremi- 
ties. In the same way, hysteric and hypochondriac com- 
plaints, from the disposition of the stomach to acescency, 
requires a diet of animal food, as the only means of allevi- 
ating the symptoms of these diseases; and it is well known, 
that the French are accustomed to take great quantities of 
bread, and dried, or other fruits, with their animal diet ; 
and thus, probably, escape many of those disorders by 
which the English constitution is apt to be affected *. 


Sect. WL—The Means of preserving Food till it is consumed. 


SOME articles of food cannot be consumed too rapidly, 
after they are destined for that purpose. ‘This is particu- 
larly the case with the more delicate substances, as eggs, 
milk, and butter, the class of fish, and the generality of 
the vegetable tribe. Some kinds of fruit may be excepted, 
as the pine-apple, the orange, and the pear, when pulled not 
perfectly ripe. Various articles of animal food, however, 
as has been already observed, are the better of being pre- 
served for some time, more especially in cold countries. 
tn the warmer climates, indeed, where excess of heat ren- 
ders the process of putrefaction too sudden, the meat is 
used in its best state while it is yet warm, and almost be- 
fore life is extinguished. In this country, on the contrary, 
on the extinction of life, a density, or firmness of fibre, 
takes place. Hence new killed meat is hard, tough, and 
not easily broken down. ‘This state, however, alters as 
soon as the process of putrefaction begins, which soon 
loosens the connexion of every part. No animal food, 
therefore, should be used in this country, until it has been 

preserved 


followed tHe'same plan with equal success. See the Works of William 
Stark, M. D. p. 93. 

* Barry observes, that the great difference between a strong dnd weak. 
constitution is, that the former can assimilate food of a difficult digestion 
into a healthy serum, and discharge the superfluous quantities, while 
the other is oppressed, and variously affected by it. Barry,on Digestion, 
p- 91. Hence he ‘contends, that animal diet, being more easily assimilat- 
ed than vegetable, is better calculated for weak constitutions ; and that 
persons with a strong constitution, who use much exercise, can best digests 
and more safely live on a diet of the vegetable kind, and water for drink, 
than-those of weaker stomachs. Ditto, p. 110. 
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preserved for some time, according to the coldness or the 
warmth of the season. In regard to wild animals, this 
tule is carried so far, as to render them unwholesome, and 
almost unfit for use. 

Men, however, would soon become desirous, not only 
to preserve food for a few days, and to render it more 
palatable, but would also see the necessity of laying up, 
while they had it in their power, a store of provision for 
future use, in order to prevent any risk of scarcity or fa- 
mine. The various arts which have been discovered for 
that purpose, may be classed under the following general 
heads: 1. Drying in the sun, 2. Artificial heat. 3. Salt- 
ing. 4. Pickling. 5. By butter. 6. By sugar. 7. By 
ice. 8. By various other substances. 

1. The simple process of drying by exposure to the sun 
and air, was probably the first means thought of to pre- 
serve vegetable or animal food. Drying grapes, is an 
idea whickh nature itself pointed out to the savages of hot 
climates ; and, as it appears that several tribes or ce pete had 
originally no other mode of dressing their food, but by ex- 
posing it to. the rays of the sun*, this would furnish a 
hint of the means by which animal food might be preserv- 
ed.’ Indeed, in dry climates, fish are easily cured by ex- 
posure to the sun and air, with the addition of saline par- 
ticles, or even washing them in salt water. 

2. Accident would soon discover, even to wandering sa- 
vages, that the smoke of the fires they used, might be 
made applicable to the same purpose, more especially with 
a little addition of salt. The use of artificial heat was af- 
terwards extended in different ways, in particular to the 
baking of fruit. By evaporating the water from fruits, that 
is, by drying them, and expelling both air and moisture, 
we lessen their disposition to ferment, and make them less 
flatulent and more nutritive. $e 

3. Salting is a process of very general use, though, with 
afew exceptions, confined to animal food. Sour crout, 
and salted mushrooms, the former used in Germany, and 
the other i in Russia, and salted olives, are almost the only 
exceptions. The most proper kinds of meat to be salted, 


are those that possess a large proportion of oil cr fat in 
thei 7 


* Goguet’s Origin of Laws, Vol. I, p. 81. 
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their composition, as pork, bacon, &c. This is a very 
extensive subject, on which volumes have been written 5 
all that is possible to attempt upon the present occasion, 
is a few cursory observations. 1. It is most essential to ap- 
ply the salt, to the article cured, as soon as possible after 
the death of the animal: it is by this means that the 
Dutch cure their herrings in such perfection. At Algiers, 
from the heat of the climate, they are obliged to salt their 
meat immediately after it is killed; and I understand, that, 
in consequence of that circumstance, their salted provisions 
are peculiarly excellent. 'Vhisis a hint, of which we ought to 
avail ourselves in this country ; and a moment’s considera- 
tion must satisfy every reflecting mind, how much better 
the meat must be, when salted before suc putrefaction has 
had time to commence, than after. 2. Muchalso must de- 
pend upon the purity of the salt ; ahi it is unfortunate, 
that in this country financial regulations should prevent that 
valuable article from being properly manufactured. 3. Salt- 
ed provisions, when imperfectly cured, after putrefaction 
has begun, or when improper materials have been made use 
of, must be a sapless, and unwholesome diet, and drained 
of all its nutritive juices; and living on such food, must 
exhaust the power and action of the stomach, and no pro- 
per supply of chyle can enter the circulation*. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that persons living during a long 
voyage on such food, should be afflicted with the scurvy}. 
4. For the use of working people, however, salted provi+ 
sions are preferable to fresh. ‘The porters and coalheavers 
of London, who are obliged to devour great quantities of 
meat, as well as to drink great quantities of porter, in order 
to support themselves in the great labour and fatigue they 
go through, find it more salutary to live upon salt meat, 
which does not digest so soon as the fresh, and is not 
so apt to produce fluxes; and ploughmen, who have 
strong stornachs; and quick digestion, are more proper- 
ly, and more safely fed, on rusty bacon, than on the 

| more 


* This doctrine is enforced in Dr Wr ‘ight’s Directions to Officers going 
to the West Indies. See the Appendix. 

+ Of old, from the scarcity of winter food, the inhabitants of this 
country were obliged to salt their provisions, and lived, during the win- 
ter season, principally on salted meat, without much vegetable food. 
They were, of course, much afflicted with the scurvy. 
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amore — foods, provided it is duly qualified by ve- 
getables*. 5. Cadogan asserts, that the same salt, season- 
ing, and smoke; which harden and preserve salted meats 
from putrefaction, before they are eaten, keep them from 
dissolution afterwards, so that they are never properly di- 
gested at all, nor is it possible that any good nourishment 
should ever come from them +. Doctor Falconer, on the 
other hand, observes, that many valetudinarians, whose 
stomachs could not bear a piece of veal, lamb, or chicken, 
from their flesh being of so viscid a nature, have easily di- 
gested a piece of ham or of dried beef, which proves that 
salt meat is not so difficult of digestion as Cadogan and 
other authors have mentioned f{. 6. It is also urged in fa+ 
vour of salted meat and fish, that though they are less nu- 
tritive, yet they are the more digestible, unless they have 
acquired any degree of rancidity, which they are very apt 
to do, especially bacon and fish. The salt increases their 
stimulus on the stomach; and though Mons. Gosse found 
that fried bacon and eggs were very indigestible, the eggs, 
in particular, becoming highly alkaline in the stomach; yet 
he found lean salted beef was easier of digestion. Salted 
meat, therefore, can only be very injurious, when, by long 
keeping, the putrescency of the meat, prevails over the pre- 
serving power of the salt, and part of the salt becomes 
ammoniacal §. - 
4. Pickling is properly performed by the use of vinegar 
and aromatics |]. It is Bighoe: both to animal and vegetable 
. | 3 substances. 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 186. 

+ Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 54. He goes so far as to 
say, (p. 58), that the substances we feed upon, ovght all to be in a périsk- 
able state, otherwise they will never furnish the materials of good blood. 
‘Whatever is hardened or seasoned, so as to keep long before it is eaten, 
ought not to be eaten at all; for it will never dissolve in the stomach. 

¥ Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the: Gout, 


ae Aeait? s Medical Cautions, p. 204. It is impossible, however, to go 
so far as Bacon and Boerhaave. ‘The first recommends flesh and fish 
rather powdered and salted, than fresh and hot. See Code of Longevity 4 
Vol. Ill. p. 171: and Boerhaave, for prolonging life, prefers dry and 
salted meat, also salted and old fish, and in general every thing that is 
dry, hard, and tenacious; grounding his opinion on this principle, that 
they resist more dissipation and putrefaction. De Dieta ad Longevita~ 
¢em, Num. 1057. 

i| Slight salting is also called pickling, but improperly. In sare 

d ; they 
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substances. In the first casé, it is iitended for food; in 
the second, as condiment or seasoning. Pickled salmon is 
an article of the first sort: when eaten cold, it is heavy, and 
requires a strong stomach; but it is a great improvement on 
pickled salmon, to warm it again, by steam, or in hot water, 
when it resembles fresh salmon used with vinegar. 

5. Many atticles also, particularly fruits, are preserved 
by sugar, either in a dry or in a wet state. This includes 
a material branch of the art of the confectioner. Mons. 
Gosse found, that fruits boiled with sugar were very easy 
of digestion, and that any tendency to fermentation in 
fruits, was greatly corrected by the addition of sugar and 
spices. | 

6. The art of preserving meat, fish, &c. in ice or snow, 
has long been known, in various countries, as in Russia, 
Spain, and China, but has only been recently attempted 
in Great Britain. It has hitherto been solely applied to 
the conveyance of salmon, from the remote parts of Scot- 
Jand to: London; a plan originally recommended, by that 
respectable senator, George Dempster, Esquire. It 1s re- 
marked,. that unless the ice is very gradually dissolved, the 
fish is very apt to lose the firmness of its texture. 

7. The principal difficulty in preserving meat, being the 
total exclusion of the air; one mode of effecting this, is by | 
potting, as itis termed, the meat or fish being put up in 
pots of earthen ware, and covered with butter. This plan 
is not carried to any great extent. 

8. Meat might probably be preserved, in various other 
ways, as by means of gum, or by meal; for it is known, 
that a leg of mutton has been kept for a long time in a 
fresh state, excluded from the air, by means of oatmeal *. 


It 


they use a very appropriate term for slight salting, they call it powwdering, 
and sometimes corning. ‘There is no better mode of eating boiled beef 
than in that state. ‘That preparation called draaun, made from the flesh 
of an old boar, is by means of saucing, or pickling with salt. It pro- 
duces an article insipid and horny, and which none but the strongest 
_ stomachs can digest. 

* Charcoal being a great enemy to putrefaction, I had imagined 
that meat might have been preserved by it, in a pounded state. But 
Mr Spence of Drypool, Hull, informs me, that, about three years ago, he 
tried an experiment for the purpose of ascertaining this point. He put 
a piece of beei-steak into a jar, surrounded it with powdered charcoal, 

with 
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Tt is said, that game or poultry may be preserved for a 
long time, by tying a string tight round the neck, so as to 
exclude the air, and by putting a piece of chiereual into the 
vent. If any meat is tainted, wrap a piece of charcoal, 
from three to six inches, in a piece of muslin, or thin Hoo 
and boil it with the meat, and it will ay all the putrefi- 
ed taste or smell *. 


There are few objects which require more public atten- 
tion, than. to ascertain the best means of preserving meat 
in a wholesome state, more especially for the use of our 

seamen, 


with which the jar was filled, and then closed it with a- cork. As the 
object was to know, whether charcoal could be substituted for salt, he 
did not examine the beef for two or three months; he cannot, therefore, 
speak as to the preservative powers of charcoal for a shorter period. At 
that distance of time, he found the beef in a solid state, and fibrous as 
when fresh, but diffusing so very strong a smell of ammonia, or the -vo- 
latile alkali of the shops, that he was convinced a chemical change had 
taken place in its substance, so as to render it unfit for food. Some time 
after, he again examined the same jar, when he found it diffused a strong 
smell of ammonia, equally pleasant with that of a smelling-bottle, and 
the greater part of the rants was converted into a white powdery substance, 
From this fact, he infers, that antiseptic substances, such as charcoal, 

though they may depurate recently tated meat, and preserve dead ani- 
mal matter in a fresh state, for a short time, cannot be substituted for 
salt, since, being capable merely of external application to the surface of 
of the substance to be preserved, they are not able to prevent a new che- 
mical arrangement of its parts; salt, on the contrary, being intimately 
combined with every particle of the meat, eBeotauy hinders such a che- 
mical change. 

At the same time that Mr Spence thade the above mentioned experi- 
ment, he also tried the effect of another antiseptic substance, which is 
highly spoken of by Dr Robison, in his notes to Dr Black’s Lecture on 
Chemistry, Vol. II. p. 661; he says, that nitrat of silver, (lunar caustic 
of the shops), is so powerful a preservative from putrefaction, that meat 
may be kept fresh in a solution of it in water, made by adding half a 
grain of lunar caustic to each pint of water. If this had been accurate, 
it would have led to important consequences, for meat preserved in so 
‘very weak a solution, could scarcely imbibe a sufficient quantity of the 
metallic salt, to render it prejudicial to health. But on following Dr 
Robison’s directions, and even making the solution stronger, Mr Spence 
did not experience the promised result. In a very short time, less than 
_ two months, the meat was in a high state of. putretaction. 

* T have been informed, that a haunch of venison, thoroughly tainted, 
has been restored, so as to be fit for use, by being repeatedly rubbed with 
charcoal. ‘Tainted fish also may be much restored, by mixing a con- 


siderable quantity of vinegar and salt in the water in which they are 
boiled. 
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seanien, and for the lower orders. of the community, to 
whom salted provisions, are not Loa a gakga but a calueaay 
source of aliment. 7 


why IN a he ie a ‘y, or the Mode f preparing Fond jor 


Consumption. 


THE primeval inhabitants of the earth, certainly eat both 
their vegetable and animal foods raw ; anid to this:day some 
oi the African nations, the Esquimaux Indians, the Patago« 
nians and Samoeides, devour raw flesh and fish, and drink 
the blood of the animals. Raw flesh pradaes great bodily 
vigour, ferocity of mind, and love of liberty *. 

In general, however, animal food undergoes some pre- 
‘paration before it is consumed. It is hardly to be credited 
the shifts which some tribes have‘ been put toy in order to 
obtain that object, as putting heated stones in’ the bellies 
of pigs to roast them, or burning’ the straw in order to 
parch the: grain. From these humble attempts, the great 
refinements of cookery, which is ‘Properly a branch of 
chemistry, originated. 

It is certain that cookery is an useful art. By it many 
articles are rendered wholesome, which could not other- 
wise have been eaten; but by it, at the same time, it must 
be acknowledged, that some. articles are rendered unwhole- 

some, which. would otherwise pave see nourishing 
food. | 

By cookery, our foods are aula more: palatable and 
digestible ;: and, .when prepared in a simple PAANSS9 more 
conducive to ‘health +. 

Cookery may be considered under two general heads, the 
simple, and the refined or compound. 

. The first, though apparently easy, requires a considerable 
degree of attention andes ex pueHense 5 and: the second is an 
hy hs art 

: { i \ 4 : D ; 

#* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 272. The famous philosopher Zeno, 


the first of the Stoic sect, eat all his food raw. Other individuals have 
also lived on raw meat. Diogenes, it is said, fell a sacrifice to that prac- 
tice. / 

+ The Abbé Spallanzani found, that dressed meats were more diges- 
tible than raw, and roasted meats more so than boiled ; and Dr Stevens, 
from experiment, tells’ us, that the high-flavoured alkalescent meats are 
more digestible than the more insipid. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 237. 
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grt of so diversified and extensive a nature, that it is rarely 
carried to any considerable degree of perfection; and. it 
would have been no loss to human nature if it had never 
been invented *. 

. Simple cookery includes the following modes of dressing 
meat: 1. Roasting, 2. Boiling. 3. Stewing.. 4. Broil- 
BTSs oSsi4 ryings a6: Baking ; and, 7. Digesting.., 

1. Roasting was certainly the first mode invented to pre- 
pare animal food ;, for boiling was a more complicated pro- 
cess, and es the art of manufacturing, vessels that 
could withstand the effect of heat. Roasting, it is well 
known, requires a greater proportion of. heat than boiling, 
and more skill in the preparation +. By the application of 
fire, a considerable proportion of watery substance is exhal- 
ed from the meat. In order to.be done properly, the roast- 
ing should be conducted in.a gradual manner, and the heat 
moderately, but steadily applied, otherwise exsiccation, ra- 
ther than roasting takes place. Roasted meat is certainly 
the best means of consuming the flesh, and tasting the na~ 
tural juices of the meat.. It is also peculiarly. calculated 
for birds of every sort, and for young and tender meat, tak- 
ing off its viscidity, and giving it a firmness and dryness 
that otherwise it would not be possessed of f. 

Roasted: meat, at least of the larger kinds, as beef, mut- 
ton, and venison, is preferred in England, and boiled or 
baked meat.in France. ."Vhe-meat of England has not, per- 
haps, the same flavour as that of France; but it is larger, 
richer, and fatter, and appears to most advantage in a roast- 
ed state. Besides, coal fires are better adapted for that pro- 
cess of Comey ne! than wood or net: It is found, indeed, 
: qt 


* Adair, in his Medical ene! p. 172, (Note), says, that Doctor 
Saunders proposed to publish an essay on the present modes of cookerys, 
pointing out the impropriety of certain mixtures and ingredients in our 
-modern dishes. As Doctor Saunders was so well qualified for the task, 
it is unfortunate that his intentions were never carried into effect. It 
shows the necessity of an duthor’s completing a work as soon as he un- 
dertakes it. 

+ On account of ‘the difficulty of roasting meat well, and the nicety of 
the whole preparation, Count Rumford invented a mode of doing it in a 
kind of oven, which had the effect, but bas not, I understand, come into 
general use. | 

t ‘The stomach can certainly bear roasted meat better than raw ; but 
T scar cely think that we can digest twice the quantity of roasted oysters, 
phat we can when raw, which some authors affirm, 
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that meat, roasted by a fire of peat or turf, is more sodden, 
than when coal is employed for that purpose. 

Qur meat in England, Cadogan asserts, is generally over- 
done, and particularly over-roasted *. In regard to over- 
roasting, the action of fire, if continued too long, has a 
tendency to change mild animal flesh into something of 
another quality; the fat, in particular, becomes bitter and 
rancid. ‘The less, therefore, that all flesh meat undergoes 
the power of the fire, the milder and wholesomer it 1s +. 
This doctrine, however, is denied by Falconer. He admits, 
that meat little done, is the most soluble; but, at the same 
time, contends, that it is exceedingly alkalescent, and runs 
quickly into putrefaction. Hence the French, who live in 
a warm climate, find it necessary, hot only to eat’a great 
quantity of bread to prevent the putrefying effect of ani- 
mal food, but also to have their meat thoroughly boiled and 
roasted FHI 424 : 

2. Boiling is also an excellent mode of preparing animal 
food, rendering it more soluble, without destroying, if pro- 
perly done, its nutritious qualities, and being peculiarly cal- 
culated for weak stomachs §. But, however useful moder- 
ate boiling may be in theée respects, yet, when carried. to 
an extreme, every thing soluble is extracted, the nutritious 
parts are conveyed to the liquor, and the meat itself is left 
behind, insipid, dense, and unfit for nourishment. _ 

Young and viscid food, as veal, chickens, partridges, &c. 
are more wholesome when roasted than boiled, and easier 
digested; but beef and mutton are easier digested when 

; boiled 


* Old and full grown animals may be safely eaten when under roast- 
ed; but not young meats, as veal, lamb, pig, &c. Unless they are tho- 
roughly roasted, they are apt to make the person who eats them sick, 

«tnless he has very strong digestive powers. 
+ Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout. pi 55. 
{ Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, 
- 64. 
§ Some medical writers have rested much upon the dietical difference 
between roasted and boiled meats; but the only difference is, that by the 
' force of a roasting, or frying fire, the elements. of anirnal substances are 
formed into a kind of vinegar ; and thus, roast-meat may be said to make 
its OWN sauce piquante. ‘The pungent taste of the brown out-side, de- 
pends upon the newly formed acetous acid, which will certainly offend 
‘a weak stomach. ‘The inside of roasted meat, differs in no material re- 
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boiled than roasted * ; consequently, boiling such meat, is 
better calculated for weak stomachs. 

Boiling is particularly applicable to vegetables, redileding 
them more soluble in the stomach, and depriving them of 
a considerable quantity of air, so injurious to weak sto- 

machs. 

The usual mode of preparing fish for the table, is by 
boiling, roasting rendering them more indigestible. 

It is proper to observe, that those who are trained to ath- 
letic exercises, have their meat roasted or broiled, and not 
boiled; as it is supposed that, when boiled, a great part 
of the nutritive juices of the meat is lost in the water. 

3. Stewing is reckoned the mode, by which the greatest 
quantity of nourishment is obtained from meat, By this 
plan, the texture of the meat is rendered more tender, its 
soluble parts are not fully extracted, and it is left in a state 
abundantly sapid and nourishing, white the soup also, or 
fluid, contains a sufficient proportion of the animal extract. 

4. Broiling consists in exposing meat to the near appli- 
cation of a naked fire, by which means, its outer surface 

immediately hardens, before the heat has penetrated the 
whole. This prevents any excess of exhalation, and the 
meat, when done, is rendered suiliciently tender. It is pe- 
culiarly suited for steaks, which are, comparatively speak- 
ing, eaten in a juicy, and almost a raw state. 

5. Frying is a process that renders meat more indiges- 
tible than any other; and, indeed, might be included un- 
der the head of compound cookery+. It is performed by 
cutting meat into thin slices, and putting it in a vessel 
over the naked fire. As the lower surface of the meat 
would thus be burnt or hardened, some fluid matter, gene- 
_ tally of an oily nature, is introduced, which acquires, from 
the heat, a burnt or empyreumatic taste, and becomes hard- 
ly miscible with the fluids in the stomach. It requires, 

| | therefore, 


spect from the boiled; but the boiled, from wanting this sour incrusta- 
tion, is of a milder nature, and with its own gravy, is the best food for 
the weak and the dyspeptic. Manual of Health, p. 312. 

* Easy way of Prolonging Life, p. 41. 

+ In a recent work, published, it is said, under the auspices of a re- 
spectable physician, a mode of frying peatcaeakst is mentioned, (Culina, 
p» 39.) which the author observes, cannot be considered otherwise, than as 
a dish prepared to satisfy the appetite, and not to pamper it. In that 
ase, frying ought to be included among the branches of simple cookery. 
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xherefere, the addition of stimulants to enable the stomach 
to digest it *. 

6. Baking consists in the sinplicebiy of heat to meat in 
a dry form, but in a vessel covered with paste, instead of 
its being exposed to the open air. « Any considerable exha- 
lation is thus prevented, and the meat, by the retention of 
all its juices, is rendered more sapid and tender. But bak- 
ed meat sits heavy on some stomachs, from the greater re- 
tention of its oils, which are in a burnt state. It requires, 
therefore, the additional stimulus of spices and aromatics, 
to render it lighter, and to increase the powers of the sto- 
mach to digest it. 

.. 7. Digesting is the last discovered process of simple cook- 
ery... It is performed in a close vessel, and resembles boil- 
ing, being. conducted ina very high temperature, while, 
from the closeness of the vessel, the advantages of stewing 
are procured. It is not, haveiven: much in use. 

Besides these various simple modes of preparing animal 
food, there is another, which it may be proper here to take 
notice of, namely, when animal food is dissolved in water, 
and formed into a gelatinous solution, or jelly+. This sub- 
stance is of a viscid nature, and though it contains much 
nourishment, yet is dithcult of digestion, and, of course, 
less <eloaasd for diseased or weak stomachs dust is com- 
monly imagined. Nor are those jellies, which are the mu- 
cilaginous extract of certain parts of animals, as hartshorn, 
very digestible; indeed, a too liberal use of them has often 
proved injurious}. ‘They can only be recommended for 
the sick, accompanied with a quantity of stale bread. To 
those who require any article ef that sort, more especially 
if their stomachs are weak, imple beet tea, properly pre- 

pared, 

* Fried meat ought to make the least part of salutary diet, because the 
flesh, which is dressed in this manner, undergoes a much more violent‘ heat 
than that which is boiled; for oil requires six hundred degrees of heat by 
the thermometer, to make it boil, whereas water will boil with two hun- 
dred and twelve degrees ; so that the salt and oily parts of the meat, are 
made so much more acrimonious by the intenser heat. 

t Some French physicians have recently recommended what they call 
gelatine, or compact animal jelly, as a remedy more efficacious than the 
bark, in most diseases where that substance is administered; but its 
powers have not fully answered the expectations entertained. A calf’s 
foot for supper, w ithout any sauce, is found as beneficial, as the gelatine. 


Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris;- Vol. I, 301. 
t Adair’s Medical Cautions, p..197. 
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pared, is the most nutritive balsam that can be administer- 
haere 

It may be also proper to observe, that even after pravi- 
sions have been dressed in the kitchen, they have often to 
undergo some operations of cookery at the table: this is 
principally by the addition of some of the various sorts of 
seasoning or condiments, the nature and uses of which will 
be afterwards explained. — 

One would imagine, that all the various modes bE pre- 
paring food above enumerated, might satisfy the most luxu- 
rious appetite ; ; but, instead thereof, the ingenuity of man 
_has been exerted, to discover a number of other prepara- 

tions. Hence, a system of refined, or compound cookery 
has been invented, more flatteting to the palate, than fa- 
vourable to the health. 

It would be improper to touch upon processes, which it 
is impossible for any writer on dietetics to mention with 
any degree of approbation. Some dishes may be prepared, 
variously compounded, which may occasionally be tasted, 
and plain sauces may be an useful addition to fish and vege- 
tables ; but the generality of ragouts, made dishes, and the 
like, are of a poisonous quality, and cannot be too anxious- 
ly avoided, by those who entertain any anxiety for the pre= 
servation of their health +. 

Before this subject is dismissed, it may be proper to 
consider the mode of preparing two important articles, 
namely, bread {, and that valuable root the potato. 


BREAD. 


* Falk’s Guardian of Health, Vol. [. p. 177. . 

+ To such a pitch has refined or compound cookery been carried by 
some at Paris, that their cooks regularly take medicines, in order to pre- 
serve the fineness of their palate, that their sauces may be properly com- 
posed. Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p. 209. | 

{ The best work on the art of bread-making, is a treatise drawn up by 
Mr A. Ediin, printed at London, one volume octavo, anno 1805. It be 
gins with explaining the natural history and cultivation of wheat ; the na- 
ture of the corn trade ; the analysis of wheat-flour ; the analysis of yeast ; 
ee theory of the fermentation of bread; substitutes for wheaten bread, 

On the subject of substitutes, he does justice to the experiments 
ae by the Board of Agriculture: Posterity; he says, will thank them 
in terms of the highest approbation, for having turned their attention to 
the great question of substitutes for wheat in the manwfacture of bread; 
and the great variety of experiments they made to ascertain the respec- 
tive qualities of barley, rye, oats, buck-wheat, maize, rice, beans, and po- 

tatoes. 
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BREAD. 


The subject of bread, is of too extensive a nature to be 
minutely gone into, on the present occasion ; but it may be 
proper to give some general remarks: 1. On the various 
articles employed in the making of bread. 2. On the va- 
rious modes of ‘manufacturing it. 3. On the various sorts 
of wheaten bread. 4, On the advantages resulting from 
the use thereof; and, 5. On the rules that ought to be 
adopted regarding the consumption thereof. 

1. Bread is not only made of all the various sorts of 
grain, but also of chesnuts, and other sorts of nuts; of 
roots, as the potato, &c.; of fish, dried and ground into 
meal; of flesh, prepared in the same manner 3 evcn of the 
bark of trees, &c. * But grain is the proper substance of 
which bread ought to be made; and wheaten bread is by 
far the most perfect. 

2. Bread may be manufactured in three ways : Leavened, 
unleavened, and soured. Leavened bread is subjected to 
the process of fermentation, either naturally, by the addi- 
tion of some old paste, or leaven, to the new paste, which 
makes it undergo the fermentative process; or, by the ad- 
dition of barm or yeast. ‘The first plan is generally adopt- 
ed in foreign countries, and the second in Great Britain. 

Unleavened bread consists of a mixture of meal and 
water, formed into a firm and tough cake, made as thin 
as possible to favour its drying; and sometimes with the 
addition of butter, to render it more soluble, friable, and 
porous; but it renders the bread more acescent, and is 
apt to produce heart-burn. Plain unleavened bread, how- 
ever, is found of use to weak stomachs, which are much 
injured by the least extrication of air, when bread ferments 
a second time in the stomach. 

Of the unleavened sorts of bread, biscuit is by far the 
best; and, in all cases where leavened es does not agree, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. In equal quanti- 
ties, 


i 
/ 


tatoes. It is very improbablé, he adds, that such another opportunity 
will ever occur again. Edlin’s ‘Treatise on the Art of Bread-Making, 
p- 97 and 98. 

* See Lemery on Foods, translated by Hay, p. 95.—This must be done, 
not for the sake of nourishment, but for supplying a dry food, and dis- 
tending the stomach. 
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ties, it 1s more nutritive than fermented bread 3; it is also 
lighter, and less liable to create acidity and flatulence. 
In some of the interior counties in England, where their 
bread is often manufactured from oatmeal, they have a mode 
of preparing that meal for the manufacture of bread, by 
souring it, by means of which, the bread, instead of being 
hard, is of a soft texture, and, from its moderate acidity is 
wholesome *. By the same mode, barley-bread has been 
made ; and, with a small proportion of yeast, has formed a 
species of bread, that might please the most delicate sto- 
mach. ‘There is not the least occasion, therefore, when 
any scarcity takes place here, to introduce such quantities 
of foreign wheat, when we have grain of our own produce, 
that might answer the purposes of aliment much better, 
than the miserable and unwholesome trash which we re- 
ceive from foreign countries, and by mixture of which our 
own wheat is so often contaminated. : 
3. The different sorts of wheaten bread may be consider- 
ed under three classes ; fine bread, coarse bread, and rolls. 
The finer sorts of bread are certainly the most indigestible, 
and are best calculated for strong stomachs; they ought 
only to be consumed, therefore, by the laborious, and not 
by the luxurious or the sedentary classes of the communi- 
ty. Coarse or brown bread, made of the whole flour, is 
infinitely preferable for weak stomachs. Rolls, and other 
sorts of bread commonly used at breakfast, have all the bad 
effects of new bread, unless they are particularly well fired, 
and are therefore to be accounted rather unwholesome. 
It is said, by some, that bread made of different kinds of 
grain, is more wholesome than what is made of only one 
sort, as their qualities serve to correct one another. For 
_ example, wheat flour, especially the finer kind, being of a 
| starchy nature, is apt to occasion constipation. Bread 
made of rye-meal, on the other hand, proves often too slip- 
pery for the bowels. A due proportion of each, it is said, 
makes the best bread. 

Various reasons are assigned by physicians, for the use of 


bread 


* It resembles what is called sowens, or oatmeal fummery. ‘This ar- 
ticle is prepared by letting oatmeal and water stand together till the liquor 
becomes acidulous, when it is poured off, and boiled to a jelly. Pringle 
and Blane relate, that, in several instances, the scurvy has been prevented 
and cured by this preparation alone. 
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bread in diet. If flour were asall-qidl Wench Biv) state, 
it would certainly be so viscid as to clog and cloy the sto- 
mach: it is therefore converted into bread, to take off this 
viscidity. When fermented, it is better ealeulated to cor~ 
rect the putrescency of animal food; and fermented bread 
being of a more spongy nature, soaks up the fluids of the sto- 
mach, and facilitates digestion *. It is necessary to have 
something solid in the way of food, which may continue 
a permanent action on the stomach, when introduced into 
it, and without which, fluids, Howeviy nourishing, are ne- 
ver satisfying to the appetite. The mastication of dry food 
also, introduces a certain quantity of saliva into the sto- 
mach. Without bread, animal food would soon become 
loathsome to us, from its tendency to putrefaction. It 
forms a proper medium, to unite the oily and watery parts 
of our other aliment; and it possesses bulk, without too 
much solidity; and firmness, without difficulty of solution. 
‘We are also told, that bread is the safest of all vegetable 
aliment, and the best corrector of animal food. Man 

weak stomachs, that can bear no other vegetable substance, 
find no inconvenience from this. Hofman speaks of bread, 
as the principal article in our diet, and what we cannot do 
without, unless with great injury to our health. Its use is 
suited to every season, age, and temperament; and, on 
that account, it may be properly called the universal ali- 
ment, or staff of life; nor can flesh and other things be 
easily taken without bread, on account of the disgust*they 
create when used alone f. 


* Easy way to prolong Life, ps 18. 

+ Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, 

77. 
The celebrated Cadogan affirmed, that bread was not only unwhole- 
some, by its acescency; but, by the strong ferment it contains, it forces 
into fermentation every thing capable of it, that it meets with in the 
stomach. This doctrine, of the unwholesomeness of bread, Dr Falconer 
justly considers as a most dangerous error. “he use of bread, of some 
kind or other, is almost as ancient as the history of mankind, and so uni- 
versal, that, without some food of this kind, no nation seems to exist. It 
is necessary, not so much for the sake of the nourishment it affords, as the 


supplying of a dry food, to draw forth the saliva for blending the oiland — 


water of our meat, and for sucking up the fluids in the stomach, by which 
the stomach has greater power to act upon them. Without bread, our 
animal food would be too quickly swallowed. 
In 
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~ &.:Many rules have been given regarding the use of 
bread, in particular the following: 1. Bread should be 

kept till it is stale; or, if it is consumed when fresh;: it 
should éither ‘be thoroughly baked or toasted. .2. The 

external surface, or crust of bread, is most easily digested; 
but it contains less nourishment than the softer part, or 
crumb. 8. Fermented bread should not be given to child- 
ren, for the first six, eight, or ten months, according to 
their strength: biscuit- powder, in small quantities, ig an 
excellent substitute. 4. The proper quantity of bréad for 
full-grown persons, must be regulated by the age, sex, 
constitution, and mode of life. If a man of active life 
consume two pounds per day, the half should be sufficient 
for the sedentary and inactive, and even less for the sick 
and the invalid. 5. Brown bread is more diges stible than the 
white or fine. The first sor t, therefore, is the best calcu- 
lated for the sedentary and the luxurious, and the second 
for the laborious classes of the community. W herever 
they cannot get the best wheaten bread, they ought to be- 
take themselves to biscuit. 6. If our solid food ‘should be 
in the following proportion, namely, one third animal food, 
and two thirds of vegetables, at léast one third of the 

whole should consist of bread. 

One of the most important questions on the subject of 
bread is, whether it should form so great an atticle of food, 
with the lower orders of society, as is the case in Eng- 
land? Bread certainly is one of the most expensive modes 
of using grain, and not. adapted to their narrow means, 
being burdened with two heavy additional charges, when 
passing through the hands of both the miller and the bak- 
er; and, owing to that circumstance, is often adulterated. 
It has, therefore, been recornmended, to use boiled grain 
instead of bread*. I have found pot barley admirably 
calculated for that purpose; it is justly entitled to the 
name of European ricé, and may be used in the same man-' 
| ter; 


In regard to its acesceficy, it certainly possesses this quality in some. 
degree, but not to such an extent as to become noxious, like other Hee 
table substances, since it has already passed, in a great measure, through 
the vinous fermentation, in which the generation of the air, the common 
cause of flatulence, takes place. Falconer’ s Observations. on Cadogan’s 
Dissertation on the Gout, p. 75. 

* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 624. 
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ner, both simply boiled, or converted ‘into puddings. In 
addition to this, let the poor use biscuit for any temporary 
use, when it may not be convenient to dress other sorts of 
victuals. These articles, with potatoes, would enable the 
poor to live much more comfortably than they do at pre- 
‘sent. pd os 


POTATOES. 


Next to bread, there is no vegetable article, the prepara- 
tion of which as food, ought to be more attended to, than 
the potato; which, if properly dressed, furnishes not only © 
a wholesome, but a most acceptable repast. It is not to © 
be wondered at, that, for a long time, it should not be 
much relished at the great tables in London, as the cooks 
were accustomed to soak them in water, and afterwards to 
pare them, as they did turnips, previous to their being — 
boiled, which deprived them of their best nutritious par- © 
ticles, and rendered them a most insipid and tasteless mess. — 
Itis a good plan, first moderately to boil, and then to roast — 
them, which gives them, in some measure, a chesnut taste; _ 
‘but as simply boiling them is the most general mode of — 
preparation, it may be proper to give a receipt for that 
purpose, according to the best plan that has hitherto been 
‘carried into practice. . | 


Mode of Boiling Potatoes. 


The potatoes should be, as much as possible, of the same 
size; and the large and small ones boiled separately. The 
should be washed clean, and rasped, or carefully scraped 
with a knife, as carrots are; and the eyes, and any earth 
that remains about them, taken out with the point of a 
knife. ‘They ought not to be pared, or cut; unless they 
are of a large size, in which case they may be divided into 
three or four pieces. ‘They ought then to be put into a 
pan or kettle, with clean cold water, and well rinsed about. 
some recommend their being kept in the water for.an 
hour or two, for the purpose of extracting the black liquor 
awith which they are impregnated. Fresh water is then to 
the added, but not sufficient to cover them, (unless they 
are very large), as they will produce themselves, before the , 

process 
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process is over, a considerable quantity of fluid. ‘They 
ought not to be put into boiling water, like greens, but 
boiled on a brisk fire, in the most ees manner possible, 
and. ina kettle .or goblet, closely covered. When suf- 
ficiently done, | ‘the water. zo be instantly poured off, and the 
kettle, containing the dry potatoes, to’ be placed by the side 
of the fire, with the cover off, until the steam be com- 
pletely evaporated, and the potatoes quite dry 5 they are 
then to .be taken out with a spoon, and put upon a dish 
for serving up to-table. The liquid which potatoes contain 
in a raw state, is certainly unwholesome, and the more 
they are deprived of that black and offensive juice the bet- 
ter; which cannot be the case, unless the skin is cracked. 
A moderate scraping of the skins, for which a machine 
has been-invented, is therefore of great service. It is par- 
ticularly essential, not to allow the potatoes to remain 
fur a moment in the water in which. they have been 
boiled, or else they will infallibly get moist and waxy, 
and will again imbibe a part of that noxious juice, 
which the boiling has extracted out of them. There is 
no better machine for dressing potatoes than an iron pot, 
and if made of cast iron the better. Potatoes may be 
boiled i in. salt water, or throwing a little salt into the water 
is of service. It is known when they are sufficiently boil- 
ed, by their beginning to crack, and if a fork will pierce 
Rien easily. After they are Balled: they should be sprink- 
led with salt, and kept for an hour or more on the edge of 
the fire, $0.as to be thoroughly drained of moisture. When 
done in this way, they become white, dry, and flaky, like 
snow, and no food can be more acceptable to a healthy 
‘and undepraved stomach * 

As to the converting them into bread, though that may 
be effected by various processes +, and more especially with 
. 2 : one 


* See the Farmer’s Magazine, Vol. V. p. 191, and 503. 

+ M. Parmentier observes, that potatoes contain too much mucilage 
‘a proportion to their starch, which prevents them from being converted 
into good bread. But that es the starch be collected from ten pounds of 
‘raw potatoes, by grating them into cold water, and agitating them, and 
‘if the starch thus procured be mixed with other ten pounds of boiled po- 
tatoes, and proper ly subjected to fermentation, like wheat flour, that it 
will make as good bread as the finest wheat—-Darwin’s Zoonomia, 
Noli. p- 655. 
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the mixture of different sorts of flour, yet they answer 
the purpose equally well, without all that trouble. The 
use of bread, or of the potato, is, to form a mass, both to 
assist in filling up the alimentary canal, and to convey the 
nutritious particles through the intestinal tubes to the 
blood. Indeed, unless the alimentary canal is properly 
distended, the richest food will not nourish an animal for 
any length of time *. This object may be obtained, either 
by bread or by any other farinaceous substances, of which 
there is a great variety, but the potato is the best. 


i 
OBSERVATION. 


It has justly been remarked, that the subject of cookery, 
and the circumstances on which mixtures of different ar- 
ticles of food are in some cases admitted, and in others are 
condemned, have never_been treated of in a scientific form, 
nor explained on chemical principles. It is a subject of 
a very extensive nature, and might be considered under 
three divisions: 1. As applied to the preservation of health. 
2. To the counteracting of disease; and, 3. To the relish 
of the palate ; though the last belongs more properly to the 
cook, than to the man of science. Such an inquiry would 
at least be curious and interesting, and might, in various 
respects, be useful}. | | 


Secr. V.—The Seasoning, or Condiments, with which the va- 
rious sorts of Hood are usually accompanied. 


In the more refined periods of society, a number of ar- 
| ticles 


* A dog has been fed on the richest broth, yet could not be kept alive; 
while another, which had only the meat boiled to.a chip, and water, 
throve very well. ‘This shews the folly of attempting to nourish men on 
alimentary powders, and other concentrated food. 

{ See Nisbet’s Practical Treatise on Diet, printed at London, anno 
1801, which is an useful compilation regarding the subject of diet. No 
writer seems more competent to the task, of drawing up such a scientific 
work on cookery, as he has recommended in that publication. If sucha 
work is attempted, I think it ought to be extended, not only to kitchen, 
but to table cookery, including the nature and uses of the different condi- 
ments, and explaining the medical arrangement of dishes, at what periods 


the different sorts ought to be taken, and the effects of the mixture of 
different kinds. ; 


ticles are made use of, known under the name of condi- 


ments, or seasoning, which not only answer the purpose of 
decorations to the table, but are also of service in diet. A 
general condemnation, therefore, of such articles, cannot 
be approven of. Pliny says, « Homini utilissimus est ci- 
bus simplex, conservatio saporum pestifera, et condimenta 
perniciostora.”»—-But he must have alluded to the feasts of 
Apicius, and other luxurious Romans of those times. 

The use of condiments, seems to have been first suggest- 
ed by a sense of oppression in the stomach, when languid, 
and clogged by insipid foods. With food, their uses are 
various. They sometimes ameliorate the taste of various 
articles of food ; at other times, they correct their noxious 
qualities, and sometimes they promote the digestion of such 
articles, and accelerate their passage through the body *. 

Condiments may be considered under the following ge- 
neral heads: 1. The saline. 2. The sweet. 3. The acid. 
4. The hot or spicy. 5. The oleaginous. 6. The mis- 
cellaneous ; and, 7. 'The compound. 

1. Salt is a very general article at the table. It certain- 
ly affords no kind of nourishment, nor will it digest, but 
it passes unaltered through all the strainers of the human 
body. It is, however, an useful article in diet, in moderate 
quantities, | though, when carried to excess, it may be in- 
jurious t. 

It is observed by Haller, that there is something in salt 
well suited to animal nature, since almost all nations use 

Salt, and many brute creatures, especially those which chew 
the cud, are fond of it. Its uses seem to be as follow. 
43 i, 


* Doctor Cadogan, Dissertation on the Gout, p. 98, condemns the 
use of those common decoraments of the table, salt, pepper, mustard, 
vinegar. He thinks they may be sometimes useful as medicines, but 
can never add to the wholesomeness of our daily food. Pickles he calls 
the worst of all poisons. But this doctrine is condemned by Dr Falconer, 
who contends, that condiments, when united with our food in a proper 
manner, serve several important purposes in the animal economy: con- 
tribute to the proper digestion of our food, promote our most essential 
secretions, and are more particularly necessary where the food is of an 
insipid nature. As to pickles, he says that the generality of them can 
only be considered as so many porous spongy vegetable substances, con- 
taining vinegar, which, when properly mixed with animal food, are not 
indigestible. In this respect, however, the Doctor seems to have car- 
ried his defence too far. 

- See Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. II. p. 695, sec. 12, 
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1. To the human body it is'of service; as stimulating the 
intestinal secretions as well as those of the mouth and sto- 
mach; and for the same reason, it is so much desired by 
ruminant animals, ‘as their food seems to requiré a larger 
flux of liquor from the glandular secretions of their organs 
of digestion, in order to be properly assimilated *. 2. Te 
not only stimulates the fibres of the stomach, but assists. 
in dividing and attenuating the food,’ and, consequently, 
helps digestion. 3. It certainly promotes the solution and 
mixture of the glutinous and oily parts of our food, and is 
peculiarly calculated as a solvent for fat méats. 4. It has: 
a tendency to correct acescency, and, consequently, is a 
wholesome addition to vegetable food. Hence it 1s that 
black cattle, sheep, and horses, are so fond of it. 5. It 
tends to promote a free perspiration. Persons, who, influ- 
enced by caprice, or for the sake of experiment, abstain to- 
tally from the use of salt, have generally a clammy skin; 
and their perspiration has an acid or fetid smell. By in- 
creasing, however, the proportion of salt they were ac- 
customed to take along with their food, ina moderate de- 
gree, they have frequently recovered from want of appetité, 
indigestion, and other slight disorders’ of the stomach, and 
intestinal canal +. 6. It is well known, how insipid various 
preparations of food, as broths, porridge, &c. would be 
without it, and how grateful a small portion of salted fish 
is, to many of those who live entirely upon vegetable diet. 
Lastly, .a moderate use of salt, is very proper to preserve 
bodies, through which it passes, from corruption, and it 
must, therefore, be of great use, mixed with our blood; in 
preserving it, and our other fluids, from putrescency tf. 
On 


* Query. May not a small portion of salt be serviceable, on the same 
principle, to vegetables ? a, ; 

+ Buchan’s Practical Observations concerning Sea-Bathing, p. 142.— 
An eminent lawyer, by the advice of Doctor Woodward, abstained for 
some years entirely from salt, drank chiefly water, and used freely an 
animal diet, and by that means acquired a violent scurvy. He was in 
some time relieved by a strict regimen of diet and medicine, and after- 
wards used salt and vegetables, with an animal food, drank wine more 
freely, and never had any return of that complaint. See Barry on 
Digestion, p. 108. A person who drank nothing but water, and lived 
freely on animal food, wads obliged to take ten times as much salt as 
any other person, to guard his humours from putrefaction. Ditto, p. 109. 

{ The use of salt js strongly objected to by Dr Cleland, in his In- 

stitutes 
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On this subject, it may be proper to add, that salt is 
more necessary with fat meat than with lean; and that it 
ought to be used sparingly, b yen» florid, and hale people, 
as it heats and creatés thirst. 

2. Sugar is a substance whose taste and properties are 
well known. It is nutritious, antiseptic, and laxative; but 
being of a very fermentable nature, it is apt to produce 
. flatulence, heat, and thirst, in many constitutions. It is mix 
ed as condiment with a variety of articles, as strawberries; 
melons, &c. Many fruits are preserved in it; and it is an 
essential article in many dishes, as tarts, puddings, &c. 

That sugar is not unwholesome, (indeed many consider 
it as the principal source of nourishment), is evident, from 
various particulars. It has, according to Boerhaave, a 
saponaceous quality, in virtue of which, it becomes a bond 
of union between aqueous and oily substances *. It agrees 
remarkably well with some constitutions, and Slare, in its 
defence, quotes the celebrated example of Mallory, who 
was a great lover and eater of sugar, and who, after cut- 
ting a fresh set of teeth, at past fourscore, lived to about 
one hundred years of age +. 

3. The use of vinegar, when taken moderately, can 
neither be improper not unsalutary}. It gives a grateful 
taste to several kinds of aliment, that would otherwise be 
apt to pall; and gently stimulates the stomach, so as to exe | 
cite appetite. It is moderately antiseptic, and probably, 
by that quality, obviates the putrefactive tendency of flesh 

Z 4 4 diet, 


stitutes of Health, (Appendix, p. 34.), and he states, that the celebrated 
Boerhaave, after due examination, thought it of no manner of service to 
the animal economy, and, therefore, ecco uenned that no more of it 
should be used than may be just required to give a relish. But whoever 
considers the observations contained in the text, will probably be of a dif 
ferent opinion. 

* Combined with fat or oily substances, and taken in quantities, it 
promotes corpulence, which is not, however, a healthy state. It is found 
useful in feeding animals, from its fattening qualities. 

+ See Cleland’s Institutes of Health, App. p. 38. | 

{ The celebrated Darwin, (Zoon. Vol. II. p. 682.) .), says, that vinegar, 
as it contains much vinous spirit, is probably a noxious part of our diet. 
And the distilled vinegar, which is commonly sold i in the shops, is truly 
poisonous, as it is generally distilled by means of a pewter or leaden, 
alembic head, or wor m-tube, and abounds with lead, which any one may 
detect, by mixing with it a solution of liver of sulphur. But this is rathep 
an objection to the manufacture, than to the article; itself. 
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diet, and is in that way an antiscorbutic. ‘When in a per- 
fect state, or nearly so, vinegar is-‘safer to use as an acid 
condiment, than any of the recent juices, as lemon, &e. 
having already gone through the vinous fermentation. | It 
can have no bad consequences in the blood-yessels, as it is 
easily subdued by the assimilatory organs. 

Acids assist digestion merely, and afford no nourishment, 
unless the juice or sour fruits furnish any. Acids are some- 
times employed to create an appetite; and, for that purpose, 
lemonade is sometimes taken before dinner in hot countries, 
where, owing to an increased circulation in the skin, the 
internal circulation is diminished, and of course the sto- 
mach weakened. 

But the principal use of acids is, to be eaten with -. 
mal food. ‘Thus, lemon or vinegar is an excellent addi- 
tion to fish ; and shell-fish, in particular, ought never to be 
eaten without some acid, being in their nature so extreme- 
Jy viscid, and,.without hak addition, indigestible and un- 
wholesdiccod Tt: is for the same reason that we use acids 
with veal, lamb, and other young animals, namely, to cor- 
rect hak viscidity. We also eat vinegar with substances 
of a loose texture, that are apt to turn sour on the stomach, 
and to become windy or flatulent ;-for instance, it is used, 
on that account, with salad and greens; but, though a 
small quantity may. thus be of service, yet if the due pro- 
portion is exceeded, acids become extremely hurtful, pro- 
ducing. a disposition to flatulency, -pain, and sick ness in 
the unas which is afterwards cured with difficulty *, 
Though vinegar, however, may in many Cases be approven 
of, pickles cannot, being more i dient ates and furnishing 
no nourishment whatever. 

he he French use vinegar more liberally ia we do; and 
it 18a very proper sauce for their meats, which they ge~ 
nerally eat in a putrescent state. Their vinegar is much 
more genuine than: ours, which is° generally adulterated 
with oil of. vitriol}. Of all acids, vinegar, provided we 
ee to its quality, 1s ine safest. 

aS . ane 4, 

* Too free an use of vinegar, however, is certainly destructive to the 
stomach ; and, by the abuse of that article, when slenderness of waist 
was particularly in request, many women totally ruimed their digestive 
faculty. ‘The nitrous acid is a much safer prescription. Beddoes’s 


ae Vol. II. Essay VUTL. p. 50. 
y Adair’s Medical Cautigns, p. 229. 
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&. The hot or. spicy condiments form a numerous tribe. 
‘They are powerful stimuiants, that is to say, they increase 
the action of the stomach. And, as digestion partly de- 
pends upon the contracting power of the stomach, when 
that organ is weak, it is necessary to have some atticle that 
will stimulate it to action. Of these articles, the different 
kinds of pepper may be considered as the chief ; and they 
are of the greatest service in the warm climates, to en- 
able the body to resist and support the exhausting influ- 
ence of the sun. In mild climates, howevér, they are less 
xéequired ; and though used with greens and other vege- 
tables, to correct their windiness, yet, on the whole, they 
are better fitted.for languid and debilitated stomachs than 
those of a hale and sanguine habit *. The Cayenne is the 
most stimulating of all the peppers. But many consider 
capsicum and Cayenne pepper, in moderation, to be the 
best and safest article of the sort, the stimulus from them 
being temporary, whereas that from East India spices is 
more permanent, and found to be exceedingly hurtful in 
many constitutions. Ginger is an agreeable and whole- 
some aromatic, preferable to most other spices, as possess- 
ing little acrimony, and consequently, rarely known to 
irritate and inflame. Cinnamon is a delicate and whole- 
some spice, and is much used for procuring a grateful and 
agreeable taste to various kinds of aliment}+. ‘The clove is 
a hot and stimulant aromatic, having a smell peculiarly 
grateful; ‘and is considered to be, in various cases, an use- 
ful stimulus to the stomach, and system in general. ‘The 
nutmeg is a strong pungent aromatic, of an agreeable fla- 
vour, but the least wholesome of all the spices, the essen- 
tial oil which it possesses, being of a narcotic nature. 
Mace, which is the skin or covering that immediately in- 
vests the nutmeg kernel, possesses the same general pro- 
perties. Cardamoms, cubebs, and other spices but little 
in use, néed not be dwelt upon. 


On 


* Pepper is probably the most dvecptdsaaile of all the condiments. It 
may be proper to take it with vegetables, but to use it with. animal diet 
is undoubtedly superfluous, and probably prejudicial. Indeed, spicy 
stumulants, in general, when carried to excess, deprave the organs of di- 

gestion, and provoke the stomach to crave more food than it can pro- 
perly digest. 

+ Powdered cinnamon, however, ought to be cautiously taken by 
people of weakly habits, as it is apt to occasion costiveness. 
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On foreign spices, in general, it may be observed, that 
they are all the products of hot climates 5; and, therefore, 
more suitable condiments in those countries than i in this 3 
a fitter addition to vegetable than animal foods ; and more 
proper for languid and debilitated constitutions, than those 
of a hale, sanguine habit *. . It is also to be remarked, that 
they are better calculated in this country for summer than 
for winter, more especially with flatulent vegetables, as 
greens, peas, &c. with a view of increasing the action of 
the stomach, and to bring on digestion before that fermen- 
tation takes place, which, in weak sromaGs, would be at- 
tended with extrication of air. 

There are three articles, however, of a hot nature, pro- 
duced in this country, and in great perfection, which ought 
not to be omitted; these are, mustard, horse-radish, and 
caraways. ‘The two former are less stimulating than spices, 
and are therefore employed, with greater safety, as condi- 
ments, in temperate and cold climates. They are chiefly 
employed along with animal food, but may also be used 
with vegetables. They not only stimulate the stomach, 
and assist digestion, but also promote perspiration, and the 
other secretions, and obviate a putrescent tendency in the 
system; hence they are best suited to be used with animal 
food, as the aromatic spices are the proper condiments for 
vegetable. 

The use of mustard is extremely ancient. Hippocrates 
mentions it in his treatise on diet, and Areteeus recommends 
it to be taken liberally in that way, in cases where other 
stimulants are forbidden ; 5 and is very lavish in his praises 
of it, for its good effects in expelling flatulence, and pro- 
moting digestion. In France, where they pay such parti- 
cular attention to every thing connected with the table, 
mustard is celebrated as by far the best of all the stimulants, 
as agreeing with every species of food, promoting diges- 
tion, augmenting the elasticity of the hice, increasing the 
dissolving juices of the stomach, and doubling their force ; 
and particularly calculated for the aged, or those whose 
stomachs and bowels are weak, or embarrassed with viscid 
matter f. 


In 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, P+ 229. 
+ Almanac des Gourmands, 2de année, p. 93. 
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In regard td the caraway, among. all the native spices, 
there is noné which excels it in’ medicinal virtués. The 
seeds of this plant are the mildest and most useful carmina- 
tive we possess. ‘To people < fa weak digestion, troubled 
with flatulency and colics, they will often afford relief, if 
used in sufficient quantity ; ; for instance, a. table-spoon- 
ful at a time, early in the morning, and an hour before 
a meal; or still better, if these seeds are plentifully used 
in breath and among cooked victuals. Yet those of a 
hot and bilious temperament, and individuals liable to ob- 
structions, and habitual costiveness, ought not to use these 
seeds indiscriminately, nor without consulting a _ profes- 
sional man. 

Caraway-seeds, finely pounded, with a small proportion 
of ginger and salt, spread upon bread and butter, and eaten 
every day, especially early in the morning, and at night, 
before going to bed, are successfully used in Germany, as 
a domestic remedy against hysterics. 

If caraway is kept ina pounded state, it soon turns rancid, 
on account of the strong oil it contains * 

The plants of the garlic kind, so often used as condi- 
ment, have, already been taken notice of, amongst the ar- 
ticles of vegetable diet. In regard to the spicy sweet herbs 
produced in this country, as thyme and sage, they are prin- 
cipally used as condiments in soups and broth. In small 
quantities, they give energy to the digestive organs, especi- 
ally in phlegmatic and corpulent subjects. ‘They are also 
less liable to adulteration than foreign spices; but, if taken 
too freely, they are apt to excite heat and thirst. 

5. Salad oil is the chief of the oleaginous condiments, 
and in the countries where it is produced in perfection, the 
consumption is very great, answering the purposes of but- 
ter. It is of a mild and bland nature, with little odour or 
taste. When used in salads, or as a seasoning for raw 
vegetables, it checks their fermentation in the stomach, and 
thereby prevents them from being too windy or flatatent:- 
‘When thus employed in small quantities, it assists diges- 
tion; but, when taken in large quantities, it cloys the ap- 
petite, and lays a foundation for bilious complaints, more 
popecHly with weak, stomachs. 


Melted 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 431. 
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_ Melted butter is another oleaginous condiment. It makes 
a proper, and not an unwholesome addition to boiled ve- 
getables, and to various sorts of fish; but it frequently 
disagrees with weak stomack 1s, more especially when the, 
quality of the butter is bad, or when it is improperly 
melted. 

It would appear, from Dr Stark’s experiments, that ex- 
cess in the use of oleaginous substances, is more hurtful to 
the body, than an excess in any other article of food, and 
that we ought to be particularly careful, in regulating the 
quantity and quality of the oils we employ i in diet *, 

6. The miscellaneous condiments consist of two articles, 
olives and cheese. 

Olives may be considered as a condiment with us; but 
they are a food in their native soil. ‘They are best in their 
pickled state, as they then lose much of their bitterness and 
acrimony. From their oily nature, they are improper for 
delicate stomachs. 

Old cheese is highly alcaleetcar, and, therefore, a good 
condiment, after a dinner of insipid meats. 

7. There are various combinations of the condiments 
above detailed, with other articles, but the two principally 
used are known under the names of catchup and soy. ‘The 
first is prepared from the juice of mushrooms, submitted 
toa putrefactive fermentation, and in that state, salt, vine- 
gar, and aromatics, are added to it, when it becomes fit for 
use. Soy is a preparation from seeds produced in the East 
Indies, submitted to fermentation in a strong solution of 
common salt. It possesses, therefore, a saline taste, with 
little aromatic flavour. Both these articles are better cal- 
culated to please the palate, than to promote health. - - 

It is justly remarked, that seasonings and sauces ought 
not to be much indulged 1 in by young stomachs, and strong 
healthy bodies, who require no spur to their appetite, nor 
help to digestion. But these helps should be reserved for 
age, deficiency of stomach, and other infirmities, otherwise 

that benefit and assistance will not be received from them, 
| which 


* The Works of William Stark, M. D. p- 143. Oily substances, 
however, are of great use to the body. See that subject an hgmige im 
Falconer’s Observations on some Articles of Diet and Regimen, p. 25, 
26, &c. 
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which might have been experienced, had the use of them 
been forborn when they were not necessary * 

Under the head of condiment, perhaps ihe use of ice may 
be included, as it gives a relish to our liquid food, and is a 
kind of seasoning to fruit. On this subject, it may be ob- 
served, that though, in some countries, and for some con- 
‘stitutions, the prudent and moderate use of ice may occa- 
sionally be proper, yet, in general, it produces more injuri- 
ous than beneficial ‘effects. In the southern parts of Europe, 
as in Sicily, where the inhabitants, on account of the heat 
of their climate, are every year liable to malignant fevers, 
it has been found that such disorders may, in a great mea- 
sure, be prevented by the use of ice, by means of which, 
the violent motions of the blood and mamiduis are prevent- 
‘ed +. But even in those countries, drinking out of ice has 
‘often proved fatal+. In regard to the more temperate cli- 
mates, as those of France and England, though the induce- 
ment is not so great, yet luxury, however, has introduced 
the use of iced liquids, and of various sorts of ice creams 3 
and in moderation, they may be admitted, but they ought 
‘ought never to be taken when the body is im a state of per- 
‘epiration §. Every thing in extremes, is an enemy to na- 
ture ;. and it cannot be safe, to throw the body, all of a 
sudden, when it is hot, into a quite different state, by 
taking into the stomach, things which are excessively cold |. 
; Oa 

* Mainwaring on the Preservation of Health, ‘63. 
Le: Lemery on Food, translated by Hay, Pac Ni. cap. bs p. 328. 
Gonzages, Duke of Mantua, was killed by drinking out of ice. 
Ditto p. 327. Brueyrinus, Lib. XVI. de re cib, cap. 9. 
’ § It is remarked, in a communication to the author, from Mr Spence 
of Drypool, Hull, that Dr Currie’s advice, in regard to the application 
’ of cold in fevers, (to the establishment of which Dr Wright of Edinburgh 
£0 greatly contributed), is highly judicious. You may eat the coldest 
ices, bathe in the coldest water, as well as drink it, provided you are not 
parting with your heat by profuse perspiration. ‘hat creates the dan- 
ger. It is well known, that no harm ensues from eating a glass or two 
of ice, to cool the heat caused by walking gently on the burning pave~ 
ment of London, or by being stoved in a modern route. But, after 
walking violently for several hours ina burning sun, or dancing in a 
crowded assembly, so as to induce copious perspiration, a glass of ice 
ought as much to be avoided as a dose of arsenic. Nothing very cold 
should be taken into the stomach when the body is very hot, or when 


the consequence is likely to be an Pe and permanent sense of - 
chillness. 


|} See Valangin on Diet, p. 115, “This intelligent author then men- 
tions 
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On. the whole, the subject of condiment is both curious 
and important ; 5 and it may be observed, that these season= 
ings, when taken in small quantities, merely to giye tasteful- 
Ness OF sapidity to the food, ‘certainly have a tendency to 
increase the, appetite, | to eee a proper quantity of aliment 
being taken, and to promote digestion ; but where they are 
taken immoderately, they cannot fail ‘to weaken the sto- 
mach,: to occasion acrimony in the fluids, and to produce 
a genera irritation in the whole SHE 


Ser. VL _The Bens of Boning the sort of Food best 
adapted ier each Meal. 


_ Turpre is nothing that proves 1 more clearly, that man is 
the child of custom,. than’ the various systems which have 
been adopted, regarding the times of eating, and the num- 
ber of meals per day. Some recommend.no regular plan 
whateyer, but to eat when one is hungry, and to drink 
when one is dry ; but this rule can only be adopted in very 
particular circumstances, where individuals live alone, have 
nothing to think of but themselves, and have a diet prepar- 
ed for the purpose. They may then indulge their appetites 
when they think proper *. In all numerous families, how- 

ever, regularity, in this respect, is. indispensable. 
Besides, there is nothing that nature more. delights in, 
than 


tions the case of a nobleman, whom he ee as being i in every re- 
spect a manly character. He was a great adyocate for the cold bath, 
and, in general, for every thing that could harden the body ; and ima- 
gined that cold, applied internally, must be as ‘salutary as when applied 
externuily. He often drank his liquors out of ice, and eat plentifully of 
ice-creams.of various kinds. After having one day taken a greater quan- 
tity of these than usual, a fatal inflammation, which at once affected the 
stomach, the intestines, and the kidneys, notwithstanding the assistance 
of three of the most eminent physicians, who did not leave him an in- 
stant, made him fall a victim to this his favourite opinion. 

* Dr Franklin knew a gentleman who had been a slave in Barbary, 
and was allowed only a certain quantity of barley, which he took with 
him every morning to the quarries where he was employed. He there 
found water to drink. His practice was, to eat a little now. and then, 
whilst at work ; and, having remained many years in slavery, he had ac- 
quired so far the habit of eatin g frequently, and little at a time, that, when 
he returned home, his only food was gingerbread nuts, which he carried 
in his pocket, and of which he eat from time 'to time. ‘The Works of 
William Stark, M.D. p. 92. 
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than in having stated periods for carrying on its operations. 
Tf the stomach is accustomed to receive liquid or solid food, 
ata particular hour, it will feel the want, if deprived of it, 
and the body must suffer in consequence. It may, also, 
thus get into the habit of a regular time for evacuation, 2 
point of infinite consequence *. 

‘Indeed, the filling of the Woah at ac ed intervals, to a 
certain degree, with food, seems necessary to the health of 
the human frame, not merely on account of the nourish-~ 

ment it supplies, but also of the tension thereby produced 
on the fibres of the stomach, which is from thence com- 
municated to the system, and serves also to. excite such a 
degree of reaction in the stomach itself, and alimentary 
canal, as to enable it to digest the food, and distribute the 
nourishment properly through the system +. 

- Man also is a social animal; and when there is abundance 
‘of food, he relishes it much more, when he partakes of it 
in.company with others, than when he devours it in a cold 
and melancholy manner by himself. 

Those who are young, and in a state of perfect health, 
may take liberties as to diet, both in regard to time and 
quantity. But when persons become advanced in years, 
and the body becomes infirm, a certain, habitual, approved, 
and wholesome, mode of living ought to be adopted, and 
followed out from day to day, periods of disease alone ex- 
cepted ft. 

It may also be observed, that a number of meals furnish 


ithe means of occupation and amusement, without which, 
i. 


* If we breakfast, dine, or sup, at stated hours, for some length of time, 
-we naturally look forward to those hours for refreshment, and suffer a 
temporary disadvantage, if our expectations are not then gratified. ‘The 
-body, having accustomed itself to expect repletion at such time, and com- 
‘pleted the functions necessary for its.reception, if it is supplied with food, 
the secretions are performed with greater ease, and a regular period for 
€vacuation may be obtained. It is a fact, that the mind and the body 
‘may, by habit, be br ought to get so far in unison together, as greatly to 
‘assist each other. ‘Taylor’s Remarks on Sea-water, p. 61. 

+ Falconer’s Observations on Diet and Regimen, p. 9. 

See Kant’s Treatise on the power of Resolution over Disease. Code 
of Longevity, Vol. III. p. 254. ‘Those who have weak stomachs, as Dar- 
win justly remarks, Vol. I. p. 454, will be able to digest more food, if 
they take their meals at regular hours; because they have both the sti- 
mulus of the aliment they take, and the periodical habit, to assist their di- 
gestion. 
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‘life itself would seem dull’and uninteresting. Under pro- 
- per restrictions, therefore, it is a mode of employing time, 
that might otherwise hang heavy, or be devoted to worse 
purposes. 

On all these grounds, having stated periods for taking 
food, is greatly to be preferred, at least in civilized society, 
to indiscriminate and irregular eating *. 

But, though regular meals are deGeatle t, it has been 
much disputed, how many should take place in a day, some 
preferring one, some two, some three, some four, and some 
even five meals, daily. 

The diversity of constitutions t, ages, séxes, divers cli- 
mates and customs, will make a surprising difference in this 
respect ; and the number of times a person shou'd eat in a 
day, ought to be determined by the age, strength, appetite, 
quantity of food he takes at a time, and its quality, as to its 
easy or hard digestion. 

It is an important rule in modern life, not to make the 
distance between the meals too great. The body will thus 
be regularly supplied with nourishment §, and no unusual 
craving or debility will ensue. . 

As it appears from experiments, that food rarely remains 
longer than six hours in the stomach, our meals ought to 
be regulated by this circumstance; an early breakfast and 

dinner, will enable us to make an early supper; and, by 
“this 

* We are told of some tribes in ancient times, who had no prescribed 
times for eating, and took no victuals but when they found themselves 
hungry ; but this was generally owing to the great scarcity of food, which 
obliged them to study abstinence. 

+ The periods of hunger and thirst become catenated with certain por- 
tions of time, or degrees of exhaustion, or other diurnal habits of life. And. 
if the pain of hunger be not relieved by taking food at the usual time, it 
is liable to cease till the next period of time, or other habits recur. Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia, Vol. J. p. 454. 

{ Bilious peeple, with a boldness of temper, and inclined to angers 
cannot endure fasting ; for thé bile, with which they abound, is-a strong 
sharp, and stimulating dissolvent, which should always have something to 
act upon. It is, therefore, advisable for them to eat often, and little at a 
time, or to take four meals a day. Valangin on Diet, p. 146. 

§ Many suffer from irregularity of meals, more especially those who 
are concerned in great public affairs; as the judges, the members of both 
houses of Parhament, &c. "They are so taken up with these weighty 
concerns, that they cannot find a moment’s time to take any nourishment, 
for many hours, and almost fer a whole day. Valangin on Diet, p. 151. 
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this méans, the extreines of repletions and long fasting, may 
be avoided *. . 
Some nations have been satisfied with one meal a day. 
But the stomach would thus be oppressed with too great a 
quantity of food, and, in the interval, would suffer from the 
want of some nourishment.in the stomach. Indeed, sucha 
plan is neither calculated for persons of a strong constitu- 
-tion, and engaged in much labour and éxercise, who require 
large supplies, and far less to those of a weak constitution, 
who are neither able to ¢ake, or to digest, such a quantity of 
nourishmerit in a single meal, as will be sufhcient to supply 
the wastes of the body, and more equally to support the 
strength and spirits for twenty-four hours}. — : 
Celsus recommends it to the healthy, to take food rather 
twice in the day than onee{ 3 and, indeed; there are few 
who take solid, or at least animal food oftener. — 
The Romans, in the most luxutious periods of their em- 
‘pire, took five meals a day 3 a breakfast, (jentaculum pia 
dinner, a light meal, without any formal preparation (pran- 
dium); a kind of tea, as we would call it, between dinner 
-and supper (merenda } ; a supper, which was their great 
meal (cena); and a posset, or something delicious, after 
supper (comissatio ) and sometimes, a kind of lunch, (gus- 
tatio) ; but, in that case, one of the preceding meals was 
probably omitted §. ‘The suppér, however, was the great 
meal, which consisted of two courses, the first of meats, 
the second seems to have been what we would call a de- 
Sert. 
The English, of old, had four, and sometimes five meals 
aday|. ‘Chey breakfasted early; they dined about 11 or 12 
o’clock, and had at least two meals after. One of the maids 
Aa of 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, ps 260... og: 

+ Barry’s Observations on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 234. 

}. See Grieve’s Celsus, Cap. I: p. 23. | 

§ Adams’s Roman Antiquities, 4th edit. p. 434 and 447) The more 
temperate, however, according to Athenzeus and Plutarch, Lib. VIII. Sim-. 
pos. Qhest. 6.took only three mealsaday. ‘ 
_ |} Dr Mouset gives the follovting curious description of the old Eng- 
lish style of living. If our breakfast, (he says), be of liquid and supping: 
meats, our dinner moist, and of boiled meats, and our supper chiefly of 
roasted meats, a very good order is observed therein, agreeable both to arts 
and the natures of most men. See Health’s Improvement, printed at 
London, Aw. 1655. ait 
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of honour atithe court of Henry VIII. had five meals a day, 
three of them with meat*. But such frequent eating could 
only suit those who had strong stomachs, took a great deal 
of exercise, and were much in the open air. In regard to 
four or five meals a day, such a plan cannot possibly be ap- 
proven of, though some latitude may be given to old peo- 
ple and to children, who require repeated supplies; the 
first, eating but little at every meal, ought to do it the of- 
‘tener ; and the second, on actcant of their growth, stand 
more in need of recruiting than others. 

Some are not satisfied with a number of meals in the day, 
but fill up the intervals with a variety of supplementary ar- 
ticles, as soups, jellies, sago, and other articles of culinary 
physic, under the idea of their being wholesome; and 
sometimes with quack medicines, stomachic, cephalic, ana- 
Icptic, and the like; so that the stomach is never empty, 
and, of course, cannot duly perform its office of digestion, 
nor supply the animal machine with proper nourishment in 
a regular manner. No wonder, therefore, that persons 
who follow such a system, should feel languid and oppress- 
ed, instead of being recruited and invigorated by a hearty 
dinner +. 

Having premised these general observations, we shall now 
proceed to consider the subject of meals, according to the 


usage of modern times, under the ee general heads. 


Ti Breakfast: °9: Diane 3. Supper. Ydnxeomeitiate 
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meals. 5. Rules to be observed at meals ; pee 6. Subse- — 


quent to them. 
f pio —In the morning, the body, though refresh- 
ed by sleep, yet must ‘often feel weak and languid, from 


the long period of fasting during the night. A supply ef 7 


nourishment, therefore, should be thrown in at breakfast, 
one, two, or three hours after we get up, according to the 
hour of rising. ‘The solidity of this meal should be regu- 
lated by the labour or exercise to be taken, and the time of 
dining. Considering the lateness of the dinner hour, ac- 
_- cording to the modern fashion, the breakfast should be made 

2 more nutritious meal than it generally is}, and rather re- 
sembling 


* See the bill of fare, ‘Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 275. 

+ See the Invalid, by A. Nonagenarian, p. 4. 

~ What a contrast, as to the breakfast, between the ancient ‘add mo~ 
cern 
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aembling the Scotch than the English fashion; or what the 
French call @ fork breakfast, ( un dejeuner 3 arr by fourchette); 
as that implement is necessary where animal food is made 
use of. It should be a constant rule with persons in a weak 
state of health, to take, if possible, some animal food at 
breakfast. 

It is the more necessary to take animal food at breakfast, 
as it would greatly tend to obviate the objectiens to the use 
of tea or coffee at that meal, a custom which has been so 
long established in this country, that it is not likely to be 
changed, unless some commercial convulsion were to take 
place’; ; and if these articles are takén, with a pepe pro- 
portion of cream and sugar, more especially if anima! food 
1s added, they may be used without ay material injury to 
the constitution ™®. 

With respect to the bread at dis méal, it should be 
either stale or toasted, or used in the form of biscuit. 
The addition of unmelted butter with the bread, is to be 
recommended, with tea and coffee, but not with chocolate 
or milk. ‘The butter is improved by being a little salted, 
otherwise it soon becomes rancid and unwholesome. 

Breakfast may be said to be the most natural of our 
theals, and that for which a temperate person-ought to 
have the gteatest relish; because, as many hours have in- 
tervened from the last Hieal, and as sleep and perspiration 
‘are favourable to digestion, if that has gone on properly, 
we ought to have a keen appetite for breakfast, otherwise 
“we may be assured that some error has been committed, in - 
the quantity, or the quality of our preceding meals +. 

Some have reconimended a dry breakfast, as peculiarly 
wholesome ; and this plan is sanctioned by the example of 
t@ celebrated Marcus Antoninus, who was accustomed to 
eat a hard biscuit for his breakfast, the moment he got 
up. ‘This practice is said to be of use in catarrhous de- 

A a2 . fluxions, 


dern times? A miaid of honour, in the court of Queen Elizabeth, break- 
fasted upon beef, and drank ale after it; whilst the sportsman, the me- 
chanic, and even the day-labourer, now breakfast on tea. Adair” s Medi« 
¢al Cautions, p. 256. 

* The celebrated Boerhaave refused to write against tea. * Can you 
produce,’ said he, ‘an instance of men taking $6 cordially to any other 
liquor, not of an intoxicating quality ?” 

t Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 258. 
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fluxions, occasioning a copious admixture of the saliva, and 
absorbing the night-remains of unconnected phlegm in the 
stomach *. 

In Scotland, it is not unusual to have what is called 
marmalade at breakfast, or the rinds of the bitter orange 
preserved with sugar. Owing to its bitter quality it pro- 
motes digestion. ‘The practice, also, of eating this preserve 
at breakfast, may tend to qualify the enervating effects 
of tea; nor are eggs an improper addition to this meagre 
meal +. | 

Milk thickened with rennet, called in the western coun- 
ties of England junket, when the whey and curd have not 
been separated, is an excellent breakfast t. 

Infusions of balm or sage, or chamomile tea, at break- 
fast, are improper: a constant use of aromatics or bitters 
being very injurious to the stomach §. 

The celebrated gourmand Grimod, condemns the dejeu- 
ner a la fourchette, but recommends chocolate for breakfast, 
particularly to old people; and above all, a new kind, call- 
ed /e chocolat analeptique, which is made with salep, instead 
of the cocoa nut ||. 

2. Dinner.—Among the Romans, dinner was regarded, 
by healthy and temperate persons, rather as a refreshment, 
to prevent any uneasy sensation to the stomach from fast- 
ing, than as a meal, or source of nourishment. It consist- 
ed chiefly of some light repast, without any animal food or 
wine **, But, in modern times, it is accounted to be the 
most important action of each day ; and no wonder that it 


should be considered in that point of view, if M. Grimod’s- 


opinion is well founded, that five hours at table, is a reason- 
able latitude for dinner, when the company is numerous, and. 
the feast abundant +}. The hour of dinner is now so mut 
protracted, that it resembles the suppers of our ancestors. 
‘This procrastinatibn, however, is objected to. "We should 

not 


* Cleland’s Institutes of Health, p. 42. 

‘+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 212. 

{ Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. II. Essay VIII. p. 67. 

§ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 323. 

|| Almanac des Gourmands, 2de année, p. 47. ‘This article should 
be introduced into England. 

«* Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 236. 

++ Almanac des Gourmands, p. 123. 
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not allow, it is said, a long space of time to intervene be- 
tween breakfast and dinner; not only because long fasting 
as injurious, but as we may thence be induced to eat more 
at this principal meal than can be properly digested *. 

The progress of digestion, it is contended, is generally 
completed in from three to five hours, according to the: 
strength of the stomach, and the nature of the food; and 
every meal should succeed each other at nearly that dis- 
tance of time. The modern fashion, therefore, of protract- 
ing the principal meal, that of dinner, to a late and unusu- 
al hour, destroys the tone of the stomach, and proves the 
source of many of those dyspeptic or stomachic complaints, 
which affect men of business, and those in the higher ranks 
of life; and the meal also is more indulged in, than if it 
had taken place at an earlier hour ; the stomach, in conse- 
quence becomes over distended; the process of digestion 
is not completed at the hour of repose, and a restless 
night, and an unpleasant morning, are the necessary conse- 
quences +. | 

As every species of luxurious gratification, or what in 
France is called the sgavoir vivre, together with the zatrical, 
or medical arrangement of dishes, have been carried to 
greater perfection in that country than in any other, (in so 
much, that it is said, the cooks must have consulted intel- 
ligent and beneficent physicians in that arrangement), it is 
proposed, therefore, to give a short account of the dinner 
in France, extracted from the author who has most recent- 
ly discussed that subject {. 

A great dinner, according to Grimod, in his Almanac 
des.Gourmands, (whose opinion is considered to be con- 
clusive in such matters), ought to consist of four services : 
1. The soups, the hors @euvres, releves, and entrées. 2. The 
roast meats and salads. 3. ‘The cold pastry and entremets ; 
and, 4. ‘The desert §. . 

In the winter, a good French dinner often begins with 
oysters, which are uniformly accompanied with white wine, 
especially Chablis, particularly agreeable on that occasion. 

Aa 3 ‘The 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 259. 

+ ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 40. 

{ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. II. p. 102, 211. 
'§ Ibid. p. 211. 
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The use of red wine with oysters, would show a great’ 
want of scavoir vivre, and is even pernicious to the health, 
as it generally produces indigestion. 

There is no French dinner without soup at the com- 
mencement, which is regarded as a necessary preparation 
of the stomach, for the due digestion of more solid food *. 
Tt is commonly followed by a libation of ordinary wine, 
the coup d’apres, which is considered so wholesome after 
soup, that the proverb says, the physician thus loses a fee. 

The soup is constantly followed by boiled beef, er the 
bouille, which is, however, sometimes preceded by an’ 
chovies, to stimulate the palate and appetite. 

Small plates of radishes, eggs, &c. with butter of Bre- 
tagne in little pots, form what are called the hors deuvres, 
or extraordinaries; but the delicious pastry called ‘pefzts 
patés, have an almost exclusive right to follow the boiled 
beef, 

The hors @aeuvres, are followed by entrées of fobvls i va= 
rious shapes, fricassees, fricandeaux, cutlets, swersbrendtg 
&C. | 

‘The vegetables are served apart, and eaten by themselves. 

A great singularity of the French table is, that fish is 
served last, at least at all moderate and daily tables. Some- 
times fish dressed warm, may be-eaten, in the course of the 
second or third service; but the fish is often cold, and 
follows the roti. This custom is said to be more agreeable 
to the stomach, than our fashion of beginning with the fish, 
which the French consider to be a crude food, of little nu- 
trition, and often of diflicult digestion, not Beéirip much ac- 
quainted with the better sorts produced in other places. 

In consequence of this arrangement, and the aid of a va- 
riety of the most generous wines, that France, Spain, Hun- 
gary, or other countries can produce +, the consumption 


of 


* Jt serves also another purpose, that of filling the stomach, and pre- 
venting excess in the use of solid animal food. 

“Fhe use of Nas sae ar ardent spirits at dinner, is not generally re- 
adh mended by the sideen: The dram immediately before dinner, so 
usual in Russia, &c. what they call le coup d’avant, they consider only 
calculated for the stomachs of those northern climates. Le coup d’apresy 
or a glass of pate ine after soup, they think an excellent practice ; also, 
le coup du niilieu, or a glass of Jamaica rum, &c. between the roasts and 


the entremets, to giv ve a fresh stimulus to the app vetite. Almanac deg 
Ge urmands, | ode ann 2C e, p. 2442 9) 55 195 ‘ - ; 
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of the table is very greats and, it is said, that a a person 
who leaves England with so weak a stomach, that it has 
long refused the luxury of two dishes, may, withowt in- 
convenience, taste of twenty at a French repast. 

All this must be very acceptable to those to whom the 
pleasures of the table are a favourite, and perhaps a pre- 
eminent object ; but it cannot ultimately tend to promote 
health or longevity. 

3. Supper.—tin the times of Queen Elizabeth, the nobi- 

ity and gentry were accustomed to dine at eleven, to sup 
Reiveen five and six *, and to go to rest at ten. Hence 
they could comply with 'that well heen advice, after supper 
walk a mile, in order to quicken digestion, and dispose the 


body for rest. But as our dinners are now prolonged to ° 


five or six, the supper is generally given up}. Some 
slight repast, however, is generally prepared, as eggs, 
milk, or vegetables. To invalids, boiled sago, or other ar- 
ticles of the same sort may be given. In favour of light 
suppers, it may be observed, that Cardan said, he had con- 
versed with many persons who had lived to be an hundred. 
years of age, and who all declared to him, that they made 
it a rule to eat little at night. 

If breakfast is the meal of friendship, dinner that of eti- 
quette, and the luncheon that of youth, the supper may 
be called the feast of wit and of love; at least the delicious 
suppers for which Paris was formerly so much celebrated, 
were entitled to that description, when every thing the 
most amiable in that great metropolis, all the elegance of 
the court, all the talents of the learned, and all the beauty 
of the fair, were united together, in the luxurious sanctu- 
aries of splendid opulence t. 

In regard to suppers, in general, it may be observed, 


a 4 ; that 


$ 


* Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV. p. 464, Note S. 

+ The ancient physicians, Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen, were all in 
favour of light dinners and substantial suppers, alleging that foods are 
sooner, and more perfectly digested, when we are asleep than waking, 
and that the space between supper and dinner is double of that between 
dinner and supper. But it has been properly answered, that when we 
are asleep, foods float less in the stomach, and that the animal functions 
are in a great measure at rest. It is also to be observed, that we waste 
much less when we are asleep, than when we are awake and in motion. 

~ Almanac des Gourmands, p. 64. 
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that though the laborious ploughman may indulge with 
impunity, in a plentiful supper, yet indolent persons of 
fortune, whose dinner cannot be completely digested, must 
be oppress sed by it; hence interrupted sleep, and a de- 
termination of the blood towards the head. Instead of a 
supper, therefore, any good ripe fruit of the season would 
be very salutary, preventing costiveness, and keeping the 
bowels free and open; also cooling, correcting, and car- 
rying off the heats and crudities of former indigestions *. 
Lettuce also, has been recommended, from its soporific qua- 
lities. 

4. Many persons avoid eating between breakfast and 
dinner, on the supposition that it would spoil their appe- 
tite for that favourite meal, even though the interval is 
sometimes cight hours {. Thists 1§ very injurious, particu- 


larly 


* Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 93. At the same time, per- 
sons who have not been accustomed to fruit, have been prevented from 
sleeping, by eating apples or pears a short time before going to bed. 
Some have recommended a tumbler of negus; made with Madeira, or any 
kind of white wine, with a scrap of nutmeg, er a little pounded cinna= 
mon, and a thin well toasted slice of fine bread, as an excellent supper. 
‘Thin, emaciated, or worn out persons, have been advised to drink half a 
bottle of mild Burton ale, or other fresh, and even newish liquor of the 
same sort. 

+ Strong objections have been made to the modern system of meals ; 
and the following observations upén that subject, coming from the pen of 
the Reverend Dr Gregory, merit attention. In a communication to the 
author of this work, he observes,—* There is one circumstance I cannot 
omit in this case, ‘because, I am convinced, it deserves most serious con- 
sideration. “The late dinner hours of persons of fashion, I am convinced, 
are destruetive of both health and longevity. Our wiser ancestors di- 
vided the day into nearly equal parts, by the principal meal. Several 
geod effects were the consequences of this arrangement. ‘The stomach 

was not left empty by a long fast, and the gastric fluid was not left to act 
upon the coats, possibly the nerves of the stomach, and destroy its tone ; 
but what is of more consequence, long sittings after dinner were not in- 
dulged in, but all the gross effects of this meal, (if there were any), 
were wrought off, and digestion promoted, by wholesome exercise. From 
my own experience I can aver, that moderate exercise, is a greater pro- 
moter of digestion, than rest ; and J think I could assign physical reasons 
for it. As it is, see what are the consequences—they are either a long 
fast, or that another meal is added in the’course of the day, and a long 
sitting andi intemperate use of wine indulged in during the afternoon and 
evening.’ I do not think that it is well to sleep with the body overcharg- 
ed, as it is in the progress of this regimen. Hence the frequency of these 
diseases caused by what Brown terms indirect debility, and particularly 
apoplexy and paralysis.” 
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larly to invalids. Persons with weak stomachs should never 
fast, in the day time, above six hours, more especially if acid 
abounds in the stomach. It is an excellent practice, for per- 
sons of that description to take a little soup, with toasted 
bread, about one or twoo’clock. By taking food frequently, 
the sferndch is less oppressed, and performs its office more 
completely ; the fever of digestion is diminished, and too 
much chyle is not sent into the circulation at once, which, 
by its stimulus, excites a kind of temporary fever, which 
certainly retards the nourishment of the body. Such a 
slight repast also has a tendency to prevent repletion from 
excess *. : 

‘The gouter, as it is called in France, 1s more usual in 
the country than at Paris; and 1s considered more neces- 

sary for young people, who must eat frequently, than to 
those of a more advanced period in life. 

The meal called tea, is principally of use, as tending to 
put an end to the destructive practice of sitting too long at 
table after dinner ; and either tea or coffee, when properly 
prepared, must be more favourable to digestion, than strong” 
or intoxicating liquors +. 


It 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 328. 

A noble friend of mine, (David Steuart Erskine, Earl of Buchan,) has 
communicated to me the following interesting observations, on the subject 
of coffee. 

Coffee is a charming liquor. Voltaire pretends to say, from some phi- 
losophical legend, that the Arabian devotees first discovered its efficacy 
to dispel drowsiness, and to exhilarate the spirits, by the playfulness of 
the goats, who browsed upon the berries of the coffee-shrub, in the moun- 
tain country of Arabia the Happy ! 

Let. Voltaire and philosophers dream as they please, concerning the 
cause of coffee being first used, and let me consider how coffee may be 
best prepared in my dear Scotland, and that the complaints of a Faujas de 
St Fond, and of all foreigners who visit Britain, may be removed; and 
that we may sip good coffee here, instead of barbarously forsaking the 
drawing-rooms of the ladies, to sip artificial port and claret in the ‘par- 
Jour. 

The first point respecting coffee is, to obtain good berri ies, (which we 
improperly name beans), from the mountainous regions of Jamaica, Mar- 
tinico, or St Domingo ; but most of all, from the land of coffee in the east. 

2dly, The next point is to roast the beans, by a gradual application of 
heat, scorching, but not burning the berries, keeping the roasting instru- 
ment all the time, and thereafter excluded from evaporation in the air. 

' 3dly, Next, we are to pound the beans with a pestle ei mortar to an 
impalpable powder, not grinding them with a coffec-mill, as is usual, 
A when 
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It was formerly a custom in England, after their early 
suppers, to have what they called a posset, consisting of 
muk, bread, and eggs, sugar, and spice, and some sorts of 
liquids *. But that custom is now happily exploded. 

5. Rules at meals.—It is much disputed, with what sort 
of food, whether liquid or solid, meals ought to begin; 
but, on the whole, it appears most advantageous, to begin: 
with the most liquid, and those which are easiest of diges- 
tion, as the lighter sorts of fish, according to the English 
practice. The first, having an easy passage through the 
stomach, and going quickly into the milky veins, make the 
way clear for those of a harder, and more indigestible na- 
ture, which are to continue longer on the stomach. Beef, for 
instance, often remaining undissolved for even eight hours. 


Tt 


bie they remain gritty, and unfit to afford a perfect tincture by 
_ boiling. 

4thly, A matrix is to be made to go into the coffee-pot, a model of 
which Dr Griffiths brought from the east, and imparted to the Earl of 
Buchan, who gladly imparts it to his fair countrywomen. 

Dr Griffiths has, in his eastern tour, given to his readers some account 
of coffee-making, of which the following is a transcript: It were hard up- 
on the ladies to pay a guinea and a half for making a dish of good coffee 
for their husbands and their company. 


Turkish or Arabian mode of preparing Coffee. 

« The coffee ground, or beaten to an impalpable powder, is preserved, 
by closely pressing it down in a wooden box; and the quantity required 
for use is-scraped from the surface of the mass by means of a wooden 
spoon. ‘Two small coffee pots are employed ; in one is boiled the water, 
generally mixed with the remaining coffee of a former meal ; in the other 
is put the fresh powder, which is sometimes placed near the fire, to be- 
come heated before the boiling water is added to it. ‘The mixture is then 
boiled two or three times, taking care to pour a few drops of cold water 
upon it the last time, or to place a cloth dipped in cold water over it, 
then it is allowed to subside, and afterwards poured into the coffee pot, 
which contained only the boiling water. 

“N.B. The quantity of coffee powder, necessary to make a fine strong 
tincture of coffee, may be estimated at one coffee cup of coffee powder, 
to three dishes of proper coffee liquor for the table.’ 

Thus have I, in the sixty-fourth year of my age, contributed my mite 
to polish the manners of my age and country, by making the parlour pay 
its kind good offices to the ladies, and to the withdrawing room. An 

_homage not injurious to jollity or innocent mirth ; but, on the contrary, 
tending to detain the ladies in the dining-room ; and in half an hour after 
they leave the coffee and the gentlemen, they are to expect their friends 
to partake of the fragrant tea-table, of cards, of conversation, and of 
sounds that lift the soul to heaven. 

Edinburgh, 20th March 1806. BUCHAN. 

* Hart’s Diet of the Diseased, p. 38. : ii 
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- Ie is also much disputed, whether one should adhere to 
one or two dishes, or indulge in a variety. It is generally 
imagined, however, that a variety is of little consequence, 
provided you do not exceed in quantity, which a variety of — 
articles is apt to encourage. A man will seldom eat too 
much of one dish, at least will not be apt to repeat the of- 
fence. | : 
‘The English mode of sitting long after dinner, and drink- 
ing a variety of strong wines, and often to excess, cannot 
possibly be approven of. The introduction of tea has 
greatly contributed to diminish that practice. 

It is a rule, which has been strongly recommended, to 
rise from table with an appetite; but this maxim cannot be 
generally adopted, as many sit down to table without one. 

The ancient Romans ate their victuals in a reclining 
posture, and prepared for their meals by changing their 
clothes, and putting on a particular habit. ‘The first must 
have been extremely inconvenient. In regard to the second, 
we often dress for dinner, but not with views similar to 
the Romans, who did it for the object of being more at 
their ease, and less encumbered with clothes while they 
were eating. ‘The more recent fashion, however, is infinite- 
ly better than the preceding one, when the usual dress for 
dinner was as tight as possible, accompanied with the for- 
malities of bag-wigs, swords, &c. 

The Scotch plan of taking much mild broth or soup, and 
beginning dinner with it, is very useful, in restraining an 
inordinate appetite for solid animal food, which, when in- 
dulged, or farther excited by provocatives, and followed 
up by the use of strong liquors, must ultimately tend to 
produce indigestion, and abbreviate life. 

6. Rules after meals.—A variety of contradictory rules 
have been given, regarding the conduct to be pursued sub- 
sequent to the different meals. The interval betwixt break- 
fast and dinner, is the proper period for exercise; and the 
enjoyment of it, in a moderate degree, will strengthen and 
invigorate all the powers of life. It particularly promotes 
the appetite, and increases the circulation. After so solid 
a meal as dinner, however, all violent labour or exercise 
ought to be avoided, until what is called, ‘ the fever of di- 
gestion’ is over. With active people, and those of strong 
‘habits, the intromission of an hour may be sufficient; but 
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with the weak and delicate, no strong exertions ought to 
take place for a much longer period. 

In warm climates, it is not unusual to sleep after eating. 
It is so general in those countries, that it must be found of 
service; but with us it is certainly unnecessary, and ought 
never to be given way to, unless where persons are either 
in a weakly state, or in advanced years. Under such cir- 
cumstances,.a short sleep will permit the digestion to pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly, and the nourishment to give its full 
supply to every part, before it is again dissipated by the 
action of the body*. 

General result.—The subject of meals being of consider- 
able importance to health and longevity, it may not be im- 
proper to sketch out a plan, more likely than the present, 
to promote such important objects; and the following hints, 
for that purpose, are submitted to the reader’s considera- 
tion. 

The hours at which the different meals ought to be taken, 
must vary according to the season of the year, and the 
hour of rising. On the whole, the following seems to me 
a rational mode of living, for those who prefer health to 
fashion +. 

In summer, rise about seven; breakfast about nine; take 
a little fruit, a crust of Lopes or a biscuit about one; 
dine between four and five, so as to take some exercise in 
the cool of the evening; take tea or coffee, as is found most 
agreeable to the constitution, between eight and nine, and 
if any supper, strawberries, or any cooling fruit. Go to 
bed about eleven. 

In winter, rise about eight; breakfast about ten; take a 
slight repastt about to; finish all the business of the day, 

and 


~* Turnbull, in his Medical Works, Vol. I. p. 43, observes, that sleep- 

img after dinner, in warm countries, is only to be condemned when it 1s 
carried too far. ‘That it may be necessary, when the body is enfeebled 
and enervated by the relaxing influence of a burning atmosphere. Where 
the diet also is of a vegetable kind, it is more difficult to have it complete- 
ty assimilated. 

+ Where there is a large family, and the children live much with the 
parents, the hours must be altered, if residing in a town, to suit their 
hours of education. 

{ The Junches, so common in high life, are much to be condemned. 
They are, in fact, early dinners ; and, if j justice is done to the real dinner 
afterwards, the stomach must be oppressed. A little light soup, and toast- 

ed 
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and take a substantial dinner between six and seven; take 
tea or coffee about nine; no supper. Go to bed between 
eleven and twelve. 

In spring, the hours ought gradually to tend to the sum- 
mer system, and in autumn; to that of winter. 


Sect. VII.—The ee of Food that.ought to be taken at the 
different Meals ;» with some ree on Abstinence, 
Temperance, and Excess. 


An intelligent author has justly remarked, that good 
health consists in a just quantity of food, and a just pro- 
portion of the meat to the drink*; and it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that among the higher orders of society, almost all the 
chronical diseases, many of the infirmities of old age, and 
shortness of life in general, are owing to repletion. In pos 
lished nations, indeed, men commonly eat at least double 
the quantity of food necessary, and often four or five times 
more than they ought to do. ot 

The quantity of food to be consumed, must certainly “a 
pend upon various circumstances, more especially on the 
exercise or the labour undergone; in other words, different 
quantities are necessary for those who live, 1. A sedentary 
life. 2. A life with exercise; and, 3. A life of labour. 

1. Cornaro found, that twelve ounces of solid food, and 
fourteen ounces of wine, or twenty-six ounces in all, was 
as much as he could consume with safety ; and when he 
increased the one to fourteen ounces, and the other to six- 
teen, even that moderate addition occasioned severe illness+. 

Another 


ed bread, is all that should be taken. ‘T’o fast, from breakfast to.a late 
dinner, is highly improper. 

* See Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of the Human 
‘Body, p. 61. 

+ See Code of Longevity, Vol. Ill. p. 63. On the whole; too much 
stress seems to be laid on the doctrines of Cornaro. Feyjoo remarks, that 
God did not create Lewis Cornaro to be a rule for all mankind in what 
they were to eat and drink. ‘The learned Jesuit Lessius, who translated 
the treatise of Cornaro from Italian into Latin, was so strongly persuaded 
by it, that he had bound himself under the same restrictions. He, how- 
ever, lived only to the age of seventy-nine, and that with many disorders 
which he laboured under. ‘So one man, like Cornaro, who lived an 
huadred years with such strict diet, we may oppose a great number of 

others, 
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Another respectable individual, who tried experiments with 
diet in the 64th year of his age, adopuel the following pleat 
He took for 


Giwils, Ounces. 


Bread and butter, - = = - 4 

Breakfast, }ite in dilution: = = + sg 
| | =e 2 

Bread, »* = = = = = @ 9 

sends. Meat onset) = ise <AMeon «ed 

Dinner, Water, - - = - = = «& 4 
Chifets + Seta ew oe Vs TG mn 
? : —— 342 
Supper, Water alone, - «= + = «© 12 
Ounces, - 5 58% 


or 3 lib. 103 oz. 

But he afterwards reduced his food to fifty-three ourices 
per day, at a medium, principally by diminishing the quan- 
tity of water he had been in use of taking. 

‘There is certainly no individual who ever tried a course 
of severe experir 1ents ‘on diet, with more attention, or with 
greater anxiety to be of service to human nature, than Dr 
William Stark, whose premature death is much to be la- 
mented, as it is not likely that any other person will arise, 
of equal intelligence, and equal ardour, in the pursuit of 


useful science, and equally ready to risk his life, for pur-. 


poses of public utility. 

It is impossible even to give a short abstract of the vari- 
ous experiments he tried, and the results of them ; but it 
appears, that the utmost quantity of bread that he could 
eat in one day, when he took no other aliment, was forty- 
six ounces, and that the greatest quantity he could eat at 
one time, without uneasiness, was twenty ounces. For 
some days he eat only twenty ounces of bread per day, and 
took four pounds of water; and, though he was hearty, and 
in good spirits, he found it necessary to increase the allow- 
‘ance, not only as he fell away, but was often very hun- 


gry t- 
Dr 


others, who have lived much longer, without all these scruples. His 
‘constitution required such abstinence, which few cthers might be able to 
bear. Father Feyjoo’s Rules of Preserving Health, p. 82. 

* See Robinson’ s Dissert. p. 62, 63, and Table II. _ 

f The Works of Willam Stark, M.D. p.98 and 99. The public 
are much indebted to‘Dr Carmichael Smith for this useful publication. 
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Dr Cheyne has made a calculation of the quantity of 
food sufficient to keep a man of an ordinary stature, follow- 
ing no laborious employment, in due plight, health, and 
vigour ; and he recommends eight ounces of flesh meat, 
twelve of bread, or vegetable food, and about’a pint of 
-wine, or other generous liquor, in the twenty-four hours. 
He slats, that the valetudinary, and those employed in se- 
dentary professions, or intellectual studies, must lessen this 
quantity, if they would wish to hg their health, and 
the freedom of their’ spirits long *. 

But, on the whole, for sedentary people, the following 
quantities may be recommended. ‘For breakfast, four ounces 
of bread and eight of tea, or some other liquid; for dinner, 
four ounces of bread, eight of meat, eight of water, and 
twelve of wine, or some generous liquor 5 ; and for supper, 
eight ounces of liquid food, making in all three ede ne four 
ounces. 

2. Those, however, that take moderate exercise, will ré- 
quire fuller diet ; the amount of which must greatly depend 
on the quantity bf exercise they take. When moderate ex- 
ercise is taken, an addition of one third, or about seventeen 
ounces may be allowed; but when violent, it may require 
one half additional, or twenty-six ounces. € hat, however, 
ought to be suticier: 

3. With a life of much personal labour, a great quantity 
of food is necessary to recruit the exhausted frame ; and 1t 
is incredible the quantities which it is said have been con- 
sumed. Milo of Crotona, is said to have devoured twenty 
pounds of solid food in one day. ‘The coalheavers in Lon- 
don consume a great quantity, both of solid and liquid nou- 
rishment 5 but those who are employed in common labour, 
may be satisfied with double the quantity allotted to the 
sedentary, or, in all, six pounds eight ounces, and thence 
to seven, or, with great labour, even eight pounds, of solid 
and of lrquid food, one third of which should be solid, and 
the other two thirds liquid nourishment. — 

The only intention of these observations is, to give some 
data for reflection. It is in vain to suppose, that men, im 
these respects, will be tied down to any specific rules, or that 
they will take the trouble of weighing their food, or measur- 
ing their drink; but if a certain quantity of cach is fixed 

upon, 


” Essay on Health, p. 34. 
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upon, a$ a général average, the eye will sdon be able t6 des 
termine about the quantity that ought to be consumed. 

Considering the excess that is so often committed, in re- 
gard both to solid and liquid nourishment, it is a matter to 
be wondered at, how so many luxurious people have lived 
so long, and apparently in good health ; but for that va- 
rious reasons may be assigned. 1. They commonly take 
a good deal of exercise, more especially on horseback, which 
enables them to digest their food. (2. ‘They have, in gene- 
ral, the advantage of abundance of good fruit, another great 
help .to digestion. 3. heir stomachs are strengthened, 
and the blood cooled by ices, which, in these respects, 
may be of service. 4..They have the best of wines; and, 
knowing the importance of that article, they spare no pains 
or cost to secure those of the finest quality, more especially 
of that sort that agrees best with their stomach. 5. If un- 
well, they are generally in that situation in life, that they 
can have. the advice of the ablest and most skilful physi- 
cians., 6. They are accustomed not to give way to despon- 
dency, or.any mental weakness. . To the misfortunes of 
others, even their nearest relations, they become perfectly 
callous; they never betray any anxiety regarding their own 
private affairs, if by any means they can procrastinate the 
evil hour; and as for public concerns, however calami- 
tous they may be, they hope for better times. Lastly, 
they acquire many useful habits, some of which will be. 
afterwards explained, which materially contribute to the 
_ preservation of their health. 

Before the subject of the proper quantity of solid food is 
dismissed, it may not be improper to make some general 
observations on, 1. Abstinence. 2. ‘femperance; and, 
3. Gluttony or excess. 

1. It is well known, that in some countries, occasional 
abstinence is enforced by law ; and by several authors, it has 
been celebrated, as a most judicious regulation *. Absti- 
nence from animal food, at particular periods of the year, is 
necessary in some countries, to enable the rising generation 
of animals to attain greater maturity ; and in all countries 

it 


* Many evils certainly proceed from our swallowing too much nutri- 
tion, thereby throwing into the constitution a greater quantity of rith 
nourishment than it can.bear, without injury to health. 
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it might be established to a moderate extent, as impressing 
habits of temperance, and recruiting the frame from the 
consequences of former repletions. Indeed, Mahomet, by 
his forbidding the use of wine, except medicinally, and 
establishing stated days of fasting, it is said, has shewn him- 
self an intelligent medical legislator ; and proved that he 
possessed a profound acquaintance with the nature of the 
human frame. Hence his disciples, by following his rules, 
are, in general, remarkable for their health and strength, 
and the dignity of their form *, 

As the enforcing of abstinence, however, by law, is not 
much calculated for the European hemisphere, it may be 
proper to consider, whether it would not be advisable, oc- 
-casionally to abstain from food, as a mean of preserving 
health, when persons, living in the usual state of European 
society, must often indulge more than is necessary. I knew 
a person of great literary eminence, who lived only occa- 
| sionally in London, and bore, without inconvenience, the 
luxuries of that capital, by following one rule, that of eat- 
ing only a poached egg on Sunday +. The celebrated John 
: Hales, known by the name of « The ever-memorable,’ was 
a great faster, it being his constant custom to fast once a 
week, from his dinner on Thursday, till Saturday at break. 
fast ; that is, Thursday evening, and all Friday ~. And 
Cheyne recommends once a week, or a fortnight, or a month 
at farthest, either to live low, or maigre, as the French call 
‘it, or to take some domestic purge. Without, however, 
adopting any regular plan of fasting, it has been often found 
of service, when the stomach is disordered, or feels uneasy 
from repletion, to refrain from the next meal or two, ra- 
ther than to take physic. Abstinence from food, for a 
short period, restores the force of the organs, by diminish- 
ing their exertions, and giving them rest. 

But it must not be imagined, that abstinence is attended 

we . a with 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p. 356. 

+ A person of great experience has recommended, if at any time you 
-transgress on one day, to repair the injury by greater abstinence on the 
next. Occasional fasting, without considering it as a religious duty, is the 
best antidote against too frequent fasting. See the Invalid, by A. Nona- 
genarian, p. 28. 

{ He died 19th May 1656, at the age of 72.. See Wood’s Collect. 
There are some instances of fasting, and of great abstinence, im Adair’s 


Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 167. 
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with no risk or danger to those who have been accustomed 
to regular supplies of food, and who are not compelled by 
disease to adopt that regimen. By abstinence, we leave 
the coats of the stomach a prey to an acrimonious humour, 
the voracity of which, nature intended should be employ- 
-ed on our food *. gf 

It is said, that a fasting of twenty-four hours is follow- 
ed with a disgust and aversion to food, and a tendency to 
putrescency, owing to the want of fresh chyle, the necessi- 
ty of which has been already explained +. Persons, indeed, 
who have long lived a regular hfe, may use more freedom 


with themselves in this respect, than those who have lived — 
in a freer manner; and their blood being in a better con- — 
dition, fresh supplies of new and wholesome matter are — 
the less necessary ; whereas, when the blood has a tenden- — 
cy to putrescency, if itis kept for any length of time in that — 


state, it must be apt to produce putrid disorders f. 
Beg ; bs 


* Father. Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health, p. 84. It is safer, we 
are told, to exceed a little in quantity, than to come short, as appears by 
the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and those of Saactorius. Indeed, the — 
damage of a more full diet 1s soon remedied, either by exercise, or — 
gentle evacuation; but the decay of strength, the natural consequence — 
of too spare a diet, is not so easily repaired. And, in general, instan- — 
ces of abstinence, as they are but few, so are they of such as lived inac- © 
tive and solitary lives, the waste of spirits being but little, their sup: 
ply need but be answerable to it. Wainwright on the Non-naturals, — 


pe i184. 


+ Cadogan, in his Dissertation on the Gout, p. 38, has the following — 
judicious observations on abstinence.—Indolence, he says, occasions many _ 
diseases among those of weaker habits: colic, jaundice, palsy, stone, — 
&c. with all the hysterical and hypochondriacal class. In vain have m- — 
genious men, of reading and study, mental labour and sedentary life, — 
who are more subject to disease in general, than. the gay and thoughtless, — 
endeavoured to obviate the evil by abstinence, an excellent means of re- ~ 
medy in many cases, and which few practise but true philosophers, who — 
ikely to want it. But yet even they do not find it to ~ 
wr the reasons which I have just given, that we cannot live — 
two days in health and spirits with the same blood; there must be a new — 
daily supply of that étherial part of our food, called up to the brain, to — 
support its own, as well as the labour of the whole body. He adds, in — 
another place, p. 48, fasting or abstinence, therefore, can never be salu- 


are not the mo st 
answer, and for 


tary, but after repletion. 


if See Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 300; and Nisbet — 
on Diet, p. 75. I understand that the subject of abstinence is very ably ~ 


discussed, im a work, entitled 4pologie de Feune, printed at Geneva, in 


one 
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2. A temperate diet, however, has been attended with 
the best effects. A regular attention to this virtue is thé 
only infallible nostrum for the prevention of disease. It 
is sometimes necessary for those, who are under the neces- 
sity of having their minds always on the watch, to be ex- 
tremely temperate ; ; hence the gallant defender te Gibral.. 
tar (Elliot, Lord Heathfield), lived for eight days, during 
the siege, taking only four ounces of rice per day, as solid 
| food *.. The celebrated Doctor Franklin, when a journey- 
man printer, lived for a fortnight on bread and water, at 
the rate of ten pounds of br ead per week, and he found 
himself stout and hearty with this diet}. A respectable 
/ magistrate informs me, in a private communication, that 
at the agé of seventy, he was free from every bodily com- 
) plaint, and had never paid five shillings a-year to the fa 
culty in the course of his life, which he attributed to his 
having restricted himself to fourteen ounces a day of solid 
-feod." A number of old persons also have lived in great 
indigence, a proof of the justness of Lord Bacon’s observa- 
tion, that intemperance, of some kind or other, destroys the 
bulk of mankind; and that life may be sustained by a very 
scanty portion of nourishment f. 

Hay, in his Essay on Deformity, contends, that health is 
"more in a person’s own power than is commonly imagined, 
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one vol. 8vo. and which 4 respectable physician bias some intention of pubs 
lishing in English.. Hippocrates, however, was far from approving of. 
great abstinence. He says, that we commit a greater error in too rigor- 
ous a diet, than in exceeding something more than we ought ; and that 
a strait diet is more dangerous than passing a little the bounds of what 
is necessary.—See his work-on Ancient Medicine, sect. 1, n. 5, on the 
bad effects of a constant low diet.—See, also, Shaw’s Juice of the Grapes 
p- 45, on the bad effects of abstinence. 

* Adair’s Medical Cautions, 2d edit. p. 145, 

+ The Works of William Stark, M.D. p.92. ! 

{ On this subject, a person of great eminence in the medical military 
department, has sent me the following remarks.—‘ i have wandered a 
good deal about the world, and never followed any prescribed rule in any 
thing ; my health has been tried in all ways; and, by the aids of tempe- 
rance and hard work, 1 have worn out two armies, in two wars, and 
probably could wear out another before my period of old age arrives ; 
{ eat no animal food, drink no wine or malt liquor, or spirits of any kind: 
I wear no flannel; and neither regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where. 
business is in the way.’ 
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and is rather the reward of temperance than the effect of 
constitution *. | 

It is proper to remark, however, that the consequences 
of a too slender diet, are more fatal than one that is more 
plentiful. How many young women, with a view of re- 


ducing their corpulency, stint their appetites, and ruin their 


health for ever. It is easy to remove, by evacuation, the 
troublesome fulness which is caused by over-eating 5 ; but 
to restore health, destroyed by long abstinence, is extreme- 
ly difficult +. 

3. Many are the causes of ill health; but the principal 
one is the variety and excess of food. 

No man, says Galen, would ever be seized with a dis- 
ease, who takes sufficient care to avoid crudities or indiges- 
tion; that is, who eats no more than he can digest: and 
Dr Cheyne remarks, in his English malady, that what is 
eaten and drunk, and taken into the habit, is the original 
cause of almost all the diseases which afflict mankind, ' ex- 
ternal accidents, pestilential and contagious diseases, or 
what the body suffers from the passions of the mind, alone 
excepted. 

| Eating 


* Tf every virtue, in its consequences, he adds, is its own reward, 
temperance is eminently so, and every one immediately feels its good 
effects. The maxims of temperance, however paradoxical they may 
appear, are not the less just: among these it may be stated, that the small- 
est liquors are the best; that there never was a good bowl of punch, 
nor a good bottle of champaign, burgundy, or claret ;.that the best din- 
ner is one dish: that our entertainment grows worse in proportion as the 
number of dishes increase ; that a fast is better than a lord mayor’s feast; 
that no connoisseur ever ‘understood good eating; that no minister of 
state or ambassador ever gave a good entertainment ; no king ever sat 
down to a good table ; and that the peasant fares better than the prince, 
&c.' Being inspired with such sentiments, what wonder is it if somes 
times I break out into such ejaculations.—O temperance! thou goddess ; 
most worthy to be adored! thou patroness of health! thou protector of G 
beauty ! thou prolonger of life ! thou insurer of pleasure! thou promoter 
ot business ! thou guardian of the person! thou preserver of the under- 
standing ! thou promoter of every intellectual improvement, and of every 
moral virtue ! 

 Valangin on Diet, p. $5. An intelligent physician has also remark- 
ed; how cautious medical persons ought to be in prescribing a strict regi- 
men in respect to diet, more especially if such regimen is intended to be 
éontinued:-long. Few. persons, even of the best health, can, without dis- 
gust, bear to be confined to a peculiar food, or a of living, for wo 
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» Eating too much food, in general, for a length of time, 
weakens the organs of digestion, debilitates the constitu- 
tion, and wears it out. Hence arise gout, apoplexy, and 
all the diseases attendant on old age. In carey men cat+ 
ing too much never escape with impunity *. 
_.. The inventions of gluttony also, are site ddecniie 
What can be more horrid than the mode of preparing 
_ what is called a devil, for the purpose of creating artificial 
thirst? The gizzard of a turkey may be taken for an ex- 
ample. First, the flesh is bedevilled, as it is called, with 
pepper and salt, then a little nutmeg, a little cinnamon, a 
blade of mace, with shallot, onions, &c. are added, and it 
is then eaten with oil,. vinegar, and mustard. Such an 
| heterogeneous mixture must become a caustic fluid, tear- 
ing or destroying the finer vessels, and generating fevers, 
¢alentures, and every disease incident to the human body}. 
Impressed with a full conviction of the dangers resulting 
from excess, the author of this work, early laid it down as 
the best maxim he could adopt, for the preservation of 
health, to pay a proper attention to TEMPER,’ TEMPER- 
ANCE, and sterp. By good temper, the mind 1s preserv- 
| ed from disease, and by temperance, the body; and, when 
both the mind and the body are exhausted, they are again 
recruited, and restored to their former strength, by a sui- 
ficient sa is of ee t. 


ici VIM. ea 7% of a Miscellaneous Nature, | 


‘In addition to the preceding observations, it may be 
proper to make a few cursory remarks, regarding the rules 
which ought to be adopted with respect to solid food, as 
Pinketed® with the climate and the seasons, and adapted 
to infancy, childhood, yeuth, manhood, sickness, and old 
age. 

1. Climate.—It is a common observation, that nature 

Be bes itself 


length of time. Things disagreeable to the palate, seldom digest well, 
or contribute towards the nourishment of the body ; and the body must 
be weakened, when too small a quantity of food is taken in. Falconer’s 
Observations on Diet and Regimen, p. 8. 

* Easy Way to prolong Life, p. 35. 

+ See the Invalid, by A. Nonagenarian, p. 55. 

+ Essays on Misce!lancous Subjects, by Sir John Sinclauy p. 45% 
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itself poirits out the sort of food the best calculated for 
the inhabitants of different countries, by the articles which 
are either indigenously produced, or are raised with the 


oe 


greatest facility; hence, that in warm countries, vegetable ; 
food ought to be preferred; and in cold countries, animal. 
It is a good general rule; therefore, to live upon the pro- 
ductions of the country where one resides, and to consume 
them in the manner usually adopted by the inhabitants 
thereof *, . ] t 


2. The Seasons—It cannot be questioned, that differs 
ent proportions of food ought to be consumed at the differs 
ent seasons of the year, which the feelings of every indivi+ 
dual will naturally indicate +. In winter, the greatest quan 
tity of solid food is necessary, and can be safely taken'y but 
the quantity should be gradually diminished durmg the — 
other seasons of the year, The following is the proportion 
adopted by Dr Robinson, during one year of his experi- 
ments. | 82 IKS: THOM 


= 
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98.94 | 58.57 


It is a proper system, in winter, to use more meat and 
fess drink; in summer, less meat and mote liquids: in 
summer, meats oftener boiled; in winter, roasted; im 
Summer, meats cold ; in winter, hot. ae 

3. Infancy.—Some observations on the diet of infants 
have been already given{; and the subject is, in géneral, 

| sufficiently 
ens , 

“See Tryon’s Way to Health,'p. tr6: 

++ Robinson’s Dissert. fable 2. . 

t See Part I. c. 4s p. 99. It may be proper to add, that women’s 
milk at first contains a large quantity of sugar, and a less proportion of 
éoagulable or cheesy matter, a mixture peculiarly well adapted for a very 
-young child ; but some months after, the coagulable matter increases, and 
the sugar proportionably diminishes. Hence it is, why a young child, 
of a month old, will not, in general, thrive on breast milk, eight of nine 
months old. See an Easy Way to prolong Life; p. 13. 
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sufficiently understood, for nature points out, and custom 
sanctions, that milk of some sort or other is the most suit- 
able aliment for this stage of life. Any species of bread 
given to infants, ought to be unfermented ; perhaps. bis- 
cuit powder is the best. 

4 Childhood—Even after an infant is weaned, animal 
food should be avoided, or at least given very sparingly 5 
vegetable food and milk being the best diet for the first five 
or six years. ‘lhe consequences of a different system are 
often extremely fatal; and the greater frequency of con~ 
vulsions, in England than in Scotland, is attributed to the 
more. luxurious manner in which children are brought up 
in England, getting, at an early age, great quantities of 
butter, meat, fermented liquors, &c. and often without a 
sufficient quantity of pure air or exercise. ‘This oppresses 
their tender organs, brings on a too early maturity, which 
stints their growth, and must occasion those nervous, and 
other disorders, with which they are afflicted to a much 
greater degree than the Scots, who are brought up with 
less delicacy, and in a more hardy manner. 

5. Youth.—The diet of young people should chiefly con- 
‘sist of diluents, in order to facilitate the progress of thcir 
growth. Hence broths, and a large proportion of vege- 
tables, are the most suitable nourishment. Milk also, is a 
proper part ‘of diet, and it should be used in every form, 
during this stage of life. In point of drink, water is the 
best, and should. be almost the sole beverage. Condiment 
of all kinds, with the exception of a moderate quantity of 
salt, should be avoided; and nothing should be taken that 
can, by stimulating the system, induce a too early maturity, 
before the constitution is ripened for it by years. It is at 
this period of life, that the habits of the man are, in some 
measure, formed ; and, as much depends upon custom, it is ~ 
of general importance, to accustom persons in their youth, 
in some degree, to that mode of living which is most like- 
ly to be of use to them when they get old; and this obser- 
vation is particularly applicable to the lower orders, who 
are more the children of custom or habit, than even the 
upper classes. 

6. Manhood. — When the body has reached its full growth, 
the quantity of food should be rather abridged; but, from 
the greater exertions, both personal and mental, which are 
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usual in a state of manhood; the aliment should be of a 
more nourishing nature, and a proper proportion of animal 
food should be interposed. Moderation, however, is neces- 
sary, at this period of life, as well as of every other, though 
greater latitude is commonly gwen during veuacatig than 
‘at any other time. 

_ 1. Sickness. —The rules of diet in sialee on area subjet 
of great extent, and which belong more properly to the me- 
dical department. It is proper, in such cases, to have the 
aid of an intelligent physician, whose advice must depend 
upon the nature of the disease, the constitution of the pa- 
tient, and the circumstances of each: particular case *. 

8. Old Age.—The diet of old age should, in some degree, 
return to that of the early periads of life... Broths and li- 
quid food should be principally made use of, and all the 
nourishment taken should be of the most digestible kind. 
A moderate proportion of the safest condiments ‘may be 
used at this period of life, for the appetite becomes more 
languid, and the springs of the machine less able to perform 
the operations that are required. In regard to drink, the 
use of fermented liquors, more especially wine, is peculiar- 
ly allowable at this period of life ; for the vital powers re- 
quire, in some degree, to be supported, and the languid 
action of the system to be kept up. 


As any error in the diet of age, however, is more danger- | 


ous than at any other period of life, it may not be impro- 
per to be more particular, regarding this branch of the 
subject. 

It is certainly more healthful for old people to eat three 
or four times a day, than to make one hearty meal, which 
obstructs perspiration. No aged person, however, should 
eat more than one considerable meal of solid food in the 

day. The stomach will manage a dinner, when breakfast 
and supper have been light ; otherwise ibe load: of one meal 
not being gone off, before another is brought on, neither 
‘wiil be digested. 

Old people pught to live on light and moist food, which 
will make a thin blood, capable of penetrating the smaller 

vessels 


* Arbuthnot, in his Treatise on Aliments, Chap. 3 and 4, has given a 
variety of practical rules of diet, applicable to the different diseases, but 
in a style hardly intelligible to any but medical men, which perhaps, ins 
deed, was the author’s intention. 
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vessels of the body, which, in age, grow strait, and are fre- 
quently almost stopped up. 

Beef and pork ought to be avoided ; but mutton, lamb, 
veal, chickens, rabbits, and fish, are well calculated for old 
age, and these certainly produce a sufficient variety,. 

The breakfast ought to be moderate, and the dinner not 
too early, to prevent too great an appetite for supper. A 
light supper is of use, to prevent too great an appetite for 
breakfast, ‘The stomachs of old people should. never be 
overloaded. The meals, however, should be so arranged, 
that the appetite should not be fasted away, .as the power 
of digestion goes with it. 

During meals, weak malt liquor is well suited for old 
people, and a few glasses of rich wine after dinner *. 

Roots ought, in general, to be avoided, potatoes excepted. 
‘Turnips are innocent, but watery; parsnips are nourishing, 
but not generally acceptable; and. carrots are very unfit 
for weak stomachs ; cabbage of all kinds breed wind ; aspa~ 
ragus and artichokes, however, are excellent for old people, 
More especially if liable to gravelly complaints. 

Salad should be shunned, though some recommend the 
cabbage lettuce, as having a tendency to promote sleep. 

Particular care ought to be taken to eat no butter or 
cheese, but of the best quality, and in moderation; fine 


Cheshire or-Parmesan, are the best kinds of cheese. 


_ Fruits, when thoroughly ripe, are innocent, the pine 
apple excepted, which is extremely dangerous to old people. 
Cucumbers also ought to be avoided. : 

All mixtures of food, or variety of dishes, ought to be 


shunned by persons advanced in years, who ought also to 


be upon their guard, against those articles to. which they 
have not been accustomed +. 
ConcLu- 


* The art of preserving long health and life must consist, in using no 
greater stimulus, whether of the quantity or kind of our food and drink, 
or of external circumstances, such as heat and exercise, and wakefulness, 
than is sufficient to preserve us in vigour; and gradually, as we grow old, 
to increase the stimulus of our aliment, as the inirritability of our system 
increases.—Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 468. 

f See the subject more fully discussed, in the Old Man’s Guide to 
Health and Long Life, by J. Hill, M.D.; also the Nurse’s Guide, to which 
is added, an Essay on Preserving Health, and Prolonging Life, by an emi- 
nent Physician, Cap. III. p. 87. 
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ConcLusion.—General Rules. 


We. shall conclude with some general rules, necessary to 
be atteridéd to, regarding the consumption of solid food. 

1. We should not eat immediately after exercise,’ nor 
when we are hot, but forbear till the spirits are settled *, 
dnd the body is oooh (Neither should’ Wekéthe’'to meat 
burdened with care or business 3 for, ’o owing to the sympa- 
thy between the brain and the’ soatach: a disturbed mind 
will inipede the functions of the: Btoiach- It is for this 
feason, that we. ought not to eat alone, in a churlish me- 
lancuoly manner, but cheerlully with our friends. Mirth 
and yood company help 4 dull stomach, create an appetite, 
and ‘forward digestion. Lively music also, is a pleasing, 
and useful wldidan' to a feast. 

9. It is a proper rule, never to eat a second time, till the 
seen dek has completely emptied itself of its former con- 
tents, and it should be at such a distance from bed-time, 
that digestion should be nearly finished before we sleep ; 
for the preparation of our food by the stomach, and the 
application of it to nourish the body, aré actions of a dif- 
ferent nature. The most reasonable times for eating are, 
in genefal, about an hour or two after rising, and two or 
thie’ hours before going to bed +. The proper interval 
between one meal and another, in the day-time, must de- 
pend on the strength of the stomach, and the quantity and 
quality of the food taken, varying from four to six hours. 

3. Exercise should not follow immediately after a meal. 
Nothing should interfere with thé action of the organ 
whilst engaged in that ‘process. ‘This rule is particularly 
applicable to the delicate and the nervous. ‘The brute 
creation pay particular attention to this rule, by lying down, 

and 


* See Mainwaring on the Preservation of Health, p. 64. 

+ See Burton on the Non-naturals, p.230. | Wainwright’s Mechanical 
Account of the Non-naturals, p- 208, recommends three hours after ris- 
ing, and four or five before going to bed, founding this doctrine on seve- 
ral aphorisms of Sanctorius, particularly Séct. 1. No. 57. Sect. 4. No. 20, 
28, and 35. But this would certainly be going too far. It is to be ob- 
served, at the same time, that the custom among people of fashion, of 
dining at a late hour, is, on the whole, rather salutary, and preserves 
many people in good health, who are by no means crate — their 
temperance. 


and enjoying a state of rest, the. moment their stomachs 
are filled. | | 
4. We should take care also to chew our meat well 3 
nature having provided teeth expressly for that purpose. 
The saliva with which we thus mix it, furnishes some heip 
to digestion. Besides, in breaking it down with the teeth 
less labour is imposed on the stomach. ‘To eat greedily, 
therefore, and swallow our meat hastily, is not only in- 
decent, but highly injurious to the health. Food thrown 
too hastily into the stomach, distends its coats too sudden- 
ly, and consequently weakens them. By a hasty and im- 
perfect mastication, the food does not receive that prepara- 
tion which it ought to have, previous to its reception inte 
the stomach. : 

The ancients accounted mastication to be so indispens- 
ably necessary to the preservation of health, and protrac- 
tion of life, that they considered those who did not perform 
this simple office with care and pains, as enemies to their 
own ease and happiness; especially aged persons, with 
weak stomachs, of a sedentary and inactive life, hard stu 
dents, and men of letters, who are generally deprived of 
the great advantages arising from due labour and exercise *% 

‘The moderns enforce the same idea, with equal zeal and 
anxiety, inculcating this doctrine, that thorough mastica- 
tion is the best means of preventing indigestion, and the 
dangers even of any excess in our solid food +. 


Bi 


* See the Method of Presérving Uninterrupted Health to extreme 
Old Age, p. 2. : 

+ See the Almanac des Gourmands, 2de année, ps 286. 

‘The subject of mastication is of such infinite consequence to preserva- 
tion of health, I thought it right to annex the following observatiotis re- 
garding it in a separate note: : 

Mastication being the first act of digestion, an error here is of greater 
consequence than people in general can possibly conceive. A good con- 
coction, it may be safely said, can never be made, if this act is not well 
performed. Our fore-teeth were given us, no doubt, to divide the food 
we take into the mouth; the jaw-teeth, from their make, evidently point 
out to us, that they were intended to grind it: with thesé, then, we 
Should separate, and thoroughly mix the food, assisted by the saliva, 
which flows into the stomach in considerable quantities, if invited by this 
act of mastication. When this is well done, it will become a soft homo- 
geneous mass, which, when carried into the stomach, will, by other con- 
curring acts of digestion, be éasily reduced into good chyle, and from 
which all the liquid and solid parts of an animal are made and supported. 
i ‘The 


* 
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5. It is proper to restrict ourselves to those kinds of 
food, which experience points out as the best calculated 
for our constitution and stomach. We should never eat 
any thing that lies heavy on the stomach, or that rises in it, 
or is long in passing off, or that is flatinlerit: or windy, or 
occasions belching, bier bisiny gripes, or fluxes. ‘These are 
sure symptoms of improper digestion, the forerunner and 
the source of half the disorders to which we.are liable. .- > 

6. The question how far a variety of foods is admissible, 
has been much disputed. It is proper to observe, that 
foods must, :in some respects, be various... ‘hus, there 
must be a mixture of liquid and solid foods ;.'there ought 
also to be a mixture of animal and vegetable foods. Inre- 
gard to the question, whether a variety of the same kind, be 
necessary or proper, for instance, in regard to animal foods, 
beef, fish, fowl, &c. at the same time, the celebrated Cul- 
len has-observed, that, in general, he never perceived any 
inconvenience from this mixture, or difhculty in assimila- 
tion, provided a moderate quantity be taken *... There are, 
however, some exceptions to this; as taking a large pro- 
portion of acescent substances with milk ; or a mixture of 
fish with milk, by which the milk is coagulated too firm- 
ly to be easily digested. ‘The principal objection to a va- 
riety is, that it provokes gluttony. Physicians have, there- 

| fore, 


The following are the bad consequences of want of due mastication: 
1. The food, if swallowed almost whole, will be three times as long in 
concocting. 2. The food, being of different and opposite qualities, the 
one will dissolve, while the other remains almost in the state it wasin  — 
when swallowed. From this irregular concoction, flows many evils and _ 
diseases, impossible to be investigated by human knowledge. See Smith’s 
Letter to Cadogan, p. 53. 

By mastication, food is reduced to a good paste, by which means the 
stomach ‘is freed from the heaviest part of its labour, and can with more 
ease extract from the food its most nutritive parts. ‘Those who masticate 
well, require a far less quantity of food ; because the nutritive matter in 
it is employed in greater quantity. It is probable, that, during mastica- 
tion, the lymphatic system takes up many useful particles, of which, by 
improper mastication, the body is deprived. Struve’s Asthenology, by 
Johnstone, p. 251. It is supposed, that a pound of bread, well chewed, 
carries with it into the stomach near the same quantity of saliva; and 
through the lacteals above two pounds more, by an addition of the other 
digestive humours, Hence another gina advantage from complete mais 
tication.. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 214. 

* Materia Medica, p. 105. 
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fore, almost universally, preferred simplicity of diet, as sa« 
tiety is sooner produced by one, than by many substances *. 
7. It 1s curious to observe the different rules that are 
given, regarding the quantity of food to be taken at meals. 
One author very gravely recommends, never to fill the sto. 
mach, so as to render it necessary to umbutton or unlace +. 
which is surely giving ample latitude to both sexes. Some 
contend that we ought to eat as much as we can; but this 
tule cannot be recommended. ‘The stretching any power 
to its utmost extent, weakens it. If the stomach is every 
day obliged to do as much as it can, it will every. day be 
able to do less. A wise traveller will never force his horse, 
to perform as:much as he can, in one day, upon a long 
journey f. 3 
Others contend, that we should leave the table without 
having a sense of fulness in the stomach. But the fact is, 
that the food, which is not felt in the stomach, or, in other 
words, which does not occasion some fulness, (not arising 
at the same time from its weight, or from flatulence), is 
tardily concocted. ‘The stomach, indeed, goes through 
the process of digestion best when it is sufficiently full. 
. Many physicians go so far as to say, that we should leave 
off eating, before the stomach is cloyed, with a relish for 
more meat ; and even to rise from the table with some ap- 
petite. But as many people sit down to table without hay- 
ing what can be called an appetite, it is impossible to rise 
with one. 
_ On the whole, the following rules seem to be the most 
rational, regarding this important particular: 1. We ought 
always to desist from eating before the sense of fulness be- 
comes 


* A variety of dishes, it is said, is a suitable entertainment for gran- 
deur and gluttony ; but though a good stomach may digest fish, flesh, 
fowl, wine, and beer, at one repast, yet nothing can be more prejudicial 


| to the health, than our indulging ourselves in a discordant variety of ali- 


ments at the same meal ; and if we add, (which is too frequently done), 
fruits, cream, and salads, to the articles mentioned, the bowels will be 
distended by the flatulent mixture, and the digestion perverted. 

+ The Family Companion of Health, p. 23. 

{ Father Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health. p. 85. 
~ Nothing can be more absurd than the custom of pressing persons to eat 


| and drink, under the pretext of kindness and civility ; it is like forcing’a 


firéd horse to take a longer journey. 


. 
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eomes oppressive. If the stomach be too full, digestioti 
is not only stopped, but a kind of palsy of the stomach ig 
produced *, 2. The most healthful quantity of food is 
such as, after eating, will not hinder the body from per- 
forming the same labour or exercise, and with the same 
activity as it did before it was eaten. The body should 
feel rather ballasted than overloaded, and the mind as fit 
for labour or study soon after, as much as previous to the 
meal. Indeed, if any one is drowsy or dull after a meal, 
it is a sure sign that he has eaten too much. 3. If, after 
a meal, a person can not only write, walk, or do his ne- 
eessary business, with ease and pleasure; but if, after sup- 
per, he sleeps his usual time undisturbed, if he finds his 
rest not shortened by what he has eaten or drank, and rises 
mext morning without a headach, or a bad taste in his 
mouth, and at his common rising hour, it is an indubitable 
proof, that he lived the foregoing day, conformably to the 
rules of temperance. 

8. Custom is another point to be considered in the choice 
of food. What we have been longest used to, generally 
agrees best with us+. Change of diet is apt to cause some 
alteration}; therefore, when a new diet offers itself, as upon 
change of places and countries, we should at first be spar- 
ing; upon further use we may be bolder. _ Nay, even with 

those 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 255. . 

+ We are much governed by habit, in regard to the foods we wish to 
take ; for instance, beer taken to breakfast will disturb the digestion of 
those who have been accustomed to tea; and tea taken at dinner, will 
disagree with those who have been accustomed to beer. Darwin’s Zoo- 
nomia, Vol. I. p. 454. 

[ The following judicious observations merit attention. ‘There are 
some who, after living freely, and indulging themselves in wines and 
high eating, feeling bad effects from such a course, and seeing in others 
the bad effects of intemperance, commence a different course of living, 
observe precise rules, live mostly upon a vegetable diet, and use only 
water for their drink: nature does not, in general, admit of such sudden 
changes. From the spare diet they have adopted, the powers of digestion 
become enfeebled, a collection of crudities, or an accumulation of phlegm 
in the stomach and intestines, necessarily takes place, They become 
meagre, sallow, and relaxed, and the only chance they have of a restora- 
tion of health, is to return to a more generous diet, to make use of a pros 
er admixture of animal and vegetable food, and to drink more vivifying 
Fotcre. See Some Thoughis on the Relaxation of Human Bodies, p. J8- 
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those to whom a change of diet becomes necessary, it should 
be brought about by degrees. bees 

9. There are a number of miscellaneous rules, regarding 
solid food, which cannot be comprehended under any pare 
ticular head, among which the following merit paxticular 
attention: 1. The nourishment we take, should be merely 
sufficient to supply the waste of system, The amount, 
therefore, must depend upon circumstances. Lean men, 
for instance, (ceteris paribus), wear faster than fat men, 
their blood being generally more acrid, and agitated with a 
greater degree of velocity. They require, therefore, larger 
repairs *. The young and growing 2lso, must have abun. 
dant supplies. 2. If we could provide against crudities, we 
should rarely fall sick. 3. As most diseases derive their 
original from repletion, to eat moderately, is the way to 
escape them. 4. The more we feed foul bodies, the more 
damage we do them. 5. If we eat too much at one meal, 
we should abstain from the next, to get the body again in 
order: but not the reverse. 6. Hence, when by any acci- 
dent, as in travelling, a person has lost his dinner, he ought 


not to eat a voracious supper to make up 


1p for it, otherwise 
he will spend a restless night, and not a comfortable one, 
as would probably have been the case, had he taken a shghter 
supper, or both dined and supped moderately. 7. Itisa vul- 
gar error to imagine, that the more a man eats, the stronger 
he is; for, whoever eats more than nature requires, receives 
less nourishment, and thereby impairs his strength. What 
he leaves, often does him the most good. 8. People, in ge- 
neral, especially those who do not labour, eat much more 
than nature requires. A little abstinence or self-denial, 
‘May often be of use, either to prevent or cure disease. 
None but hard-working people, or those who are in the 
very prime of life, or growing fast, or travelling about, 
should eat more than one substantial meal each day. 9. Foods 
generating much air, or what are called fictulents should. be 
avoided by weak stomachs. 10. Adults are better nourish- 
ed on the alkalescent, the young and growing, on gelati- 
nous foods, 11. It is a good rule, when you recover your 
pristine state of health, gradually to return to that regimen 
by which you formerly enjoyed it. 12. Hippocrates justly 
ae. . | : observes, 


" Barry on Digestion, p. 144, 
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observes *, that we ought to prefer that food and drink 
which is most agreeable, though of a less wholesome qua- 
lity, to what would seem better, but is more displeasing to 
us. 13. It is unwholesome eating custards, tarts, pies, al-_ 
monds, walnuts, nuts, cream, gil directly after dinner, 
upon a full stomach; for the stomach having already receiv- 
ed sufficient food fot the nourishment of the body, and 
probably as much as it can well digest, the additional quan- 
tity, overloads the stomach, creates fever, and becomes pre- 
judicial to the constitution. 

10. Some general observations, regarding the diet of the 

- sich, and of the poor, may not be unacceptable at the con- 
clusion of this chapter, though, for more minute details, 
the preceding pages of this, and the preceding chapter rhe 
be referred to +. 

In regard to solid food, the ‘rich ought to live upon ar- 
ticles, either by nature easily digestible, as game, poultry, 
the lightest sorts of fish, &c. or upon meat long kept, and 
thus eemered digestible by art. ‘They should never take 
any salted meat, o ' salted fish, except done in the slightest 
manner. ‘Their diet ought to consist of articles that af- 
ford moderate, but whoksonié nourishment, that fill the 
stomach, without overloading it, and, above all, ‘that are 
easily digested. With animal food, bhevatoie, a considebuble 
quantity of bread, potatoes, and other vegetables, ought to” 
be taken. The following proportions of the different sorts 
of solid food, may, in general, be most advisable, namely, 
one third of animal food; one third potatoes and other ve- 
getables ; and one third bread. 

The laborious poor, on the other hand, ought to live on 
articles wholesome, but coarse, and not easily digested. 
When the stomach is empty, they cannot work, hence the 

‘finest bread is the best for them, (being the most indiges- 
tible), though not for their wives and children. Cheese, 
salted meat, and salted fish, tripe, cabbages, &c. are excel- 
lent. Waxy,. are ptefetable to mealy potatoes for them, 
but dried potatoes better than either. ‘I'he pulse tribe, as 

beans 


* Aphor. Sect. I. Aphor. 38. " 

+ The diet of a ploughman would oppress the digestive and vitak 
organs of a sedentary person; and a spare diet, chiefly of vegetables, 
would not support a Jabouring man, Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 295- 
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beans and peas, when arrived at maturity, ate excellents, 
Nuts, in moderation ;. but other fruits ought to. be avoided; 
being too digestible for .their, strong stomachs,’ and rarely, 
ripe when. within. their reach... Where fine bread. cannot, 
be had, either biscuit, or boiled grains, as pot-barley, or, 
rice, ought to be procured for them. Roasted or baked. 
meat, is more nourishing than boiled, and fat meat better 
for them than lean. Thete could not be. better. food for 
them than fat meat, baked or roasted, with potatoes done 
undet it, if it did not excite so much thirst. It is particu- 
larly to be observed, that when the laborious poor eat ani- 
mal food, it should be either dried or salted, or 17 as fresh a 
state as possible, 80 as to be the more indigestible *. 
Whether the food of the poor ought to be liquid or solid, 
is a point that has been much controverted. Broths and 
soups, being rather drank than eaten, defraud the stomach 
of that salivary juice, which a competent mastication car- 
ries down with it, and of which it is so fond; and solid 
meats also, give more exercise to the stomach, by which it 
is strengthened. ‘The nature of the aliment, it is said, 
ought certainly to be in proportion to the strength of the 
stomach. Hence, those who use a great deal of labour cr 
exercise, and whose stomachs are more strong and elastic, 
ought to have stronger food, their nourishment being more 
quickly dissipated, by the vigorous action of the stomach +. 
~~ Tam well aware of the sentiments of an intelligent au- 
thor, on the subject of dietetics and health, that the con- 
stant use of dry bread, and animal substances, excites an 
unnatural thirst, and leads to the immoderate use of beer, 
and other stimulating liquors, which generate disease, and 
reduce the lower orders of the people to a state of indi- 
gence t. And, certainly, that system is carried to an ex- 
treme, in many parts of England. Perhaps the best plan 
for the nourishment of the laborious poor, hitherto intro- 
duced into practice, is that adopted by the keelmen of New- 
Kc ~, eastle, 


* These observations are principally applicable to the poor in England, 
In Scotland, the greater proportion of the laborious classes of the com- 
munity, hardly ever taste animal food, but live on porridge, bread, beers 
and water-kail, as it is called. 

+ Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 211. 


+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 619. 
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castle, who purchase fat meat, which they make into broth ; 
the liquid part 1s given to their wives and children; the 
solid part they consume themselves, with bread, in slices, 
taking it with them in a cold state. Such meat is not so 
nourishing, as when roasted or baked; but that is made _ 
up for, by an addition to the quantity. In this way, also, — 
less fermented liquor is necessary, than by other modes of | 
using animal food. — | oe 


CHAP, IV. 


ON DIGESTION AND THE EFFECTS THEREOF. 


W un one considers the immense quantity of liquid and 
of solid food, consumed by an individual in the space of a 
“Single year, and still more so; during the course of a long 
life, it is natural to inquire; what purposes can such a va- 
riety of articles answer, and what ultimately becomes of 
them? In the course of a few years, the produce of several 
acres of land, the weight of a number of large oxen, and 
the contents of many tuns of liquor, are consumed by one 
individual; whilst he continues nearly the same, whether 
he drinks the pure stream, or the beverage the most skil- 
fully compounded ; whether he feeds on a-variety of articles 
produced from the animal and vegetable kingdom, or con-~ 
fines himself to one particular substance; and, whether his 
food is prepared in the plainest and simplest manner, or by 
the most refined and artificial modes that luxury has hither- 
to invented. All these circumstances depend upon the pro- 
cess called digestion ; the nature and eifects of which, we 
shall now endeavour briefly to explain. | : 

In order that the subject may be better understood, 
it is proper to observe, that the substance of the body is not 
permanent, but is perpetually wasting, and perpetually re 
cruited. It appears, from the most conclusive experiments, 
that every particle of the firmest bone is successively ab 
sorbed and deposited again ; and that the solids of the body, 
whatever their form or texture may be, are incessantly res 
newed. The whcle body is, in fact, a perpetual secretion 5 
and the muscles and their tendons, all the finer, and all the 
more flexible parts of the body, nay, the very bones and 
their ligaments, are perpetually renovated, and are as much 
to be accounted secretions, as the saliva that flows from the 
mouth, or the moisture that bedews the surface. he er 
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of ail the parts, and their soundness of structure, dependg 
on this perpetual absorption, and perpetual renovation, for 
it is by means of these operations, constantly repeated, that 
all the parts and organs of the body are preserved in a 
state fit to execute the various offices for which they were 
destined. | 

In explaining the subject of digestion, the following plan 
will be pursued. ‘To consider, 1. How the food, when 
thrown into the stomach, is prepared in that organ for the 
nourishment of the body. 2. In what manner the blood 
is formed from the food thus prepared. 3. What is the 
nature of assimilation or nourishment, in so far as that in- 
tricate subject has hitherto been explained. 4. In what 
manner that part of the food is disposed of, that is not re- 
quired for the nourishment of the body; and, lastly, What 
are the best means of promoting digestion, when there is 
any deficiency or error in regard to that important function. 


Seer Ea) the Operations of the Stomach, in preparing 
Nourishment for the Body. 


THE stomach is a capacious bag or paunch, into which 
the liquid and solid aliment is received, for the purpose of 
being converted into a state capable of affording nourish- 
ment to the human frame. The stomach is not only a large, 
but a muscular bag, arid capable of greatly contracting its 
dimensions; it is also very sensible, and easily affected by 
any thing that acts upon its nerves, whether agreeably or 
otherwise. Of such essential importance is the stomach, 
that no animal can live without one ; and various animals, 
as the hydatid, the oyster, the polypus, &c. owe to the sto- 
mach, every muscular motion ; and to it, also, every living 
power, suited to their mode of existence, and the continu- 
ance of their kind; life itself being preserved in the sto- 
mach, independently of almost every other organ. In the 
human being, the stomach, placed in the middle of the 
frame, is found to be the centre of every impression, affect- 
ing either the body or the mind; it is the receptacle of 
food, of poison, and of medicine, the effects of which, on 
that important organ, are propagated to every other part ; 
it is the organ, the most subject to disorder, but fortunate- 
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ly the most accessible to remedy ; it regulates the motions 
and sensations of the whole system, and, /ske the father of a 
family, as Lord Bacon energetically calls it, it keeps all the 
parts in proper balance, and in due order 5 it seems to be 
the centre of power and motion, from which the vital prin 
ciple, whatever it be, is determined into the different parts, 
including not only the common functions of the body, but 
even the thinking power in the brain *. 

It is principally in regard to this organ, that animals and 
vegetables differ as to their means of nourishment. Vege- 
tables, it is well known, are attached to the soil, from which 
they absorb the nutritious particles of the fluids which 
moisten the earth, er those which float in the atmosphere 
by which they are surrounded ; whereas animals possess 
the means of moving from one place to another, and of 
transporting along with themselves, the provisional juices 
necessary for their nourishment. For that purpose, an in- 
ternal cavity or stomach is given to them, within which they 
deposite articles proper for their nourishment. ‘The magni- 
tude of this cavity, and the width of the passages leading 
to it, admit the introduction, not only of liquid, but of solid 
substances. In order that the stomach may be enabled to 
fulfil its functions, instruments are prepared for dividing 
the food before it is thrown in, and liquids calculated for 
the solution of the aliment after it is swallowed. And as 

Ces the 


-* See an excellent tract by Dr Charles Webster, entitled Facts tend- 
ing to shew the Connexion of the Stomach with Life, Disease, aud Re- 
covery, p. 6, 7, &c. The importance of the stomach cannot be better 
explained, than by the celebrated fable, which Livy has so ably recount~ 
ed in-the following manner : “ In times of old, when every part of the 
body could think for itself, and each had a separate will of its own, they 
all, with common consent, resolved to revolt against the belly. ‘They 
knew no reason, they said, why they should toil from morning till night 
in its service, while the belly, m the mean time, lay at its ease, in the 
midst of them all, and indolently grew fat upon their labours.» Ac- 
cordingly, one and all, they agreed to befriend it no more; the feet vow- 
ed they would carry it no longer, the hands vowed they would feed it | 
no longer, and the teeth averred they would not chew a morsel of meat, 
though it were placed between them. ‘Thus resolved, they all, for some 
time, shewed their spirit, and kept their word; but soon they found, 
that, instead of mortifying the belly by these means, they only undid 
themselves, they languished for a while, and perceived, when too late, 
that it was owing to the belly that they had strength to work, or courage 
to mutiny.” ae ve 
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the capacity of the stomach and intestines is not so great 
as to contain at once a quantity of food, sufficient to main- 
tain life for many hours together, it is therefore necessary, 
that the stomach should be frequently filled with fresh ali- 
ment *, 

The Apentgd is far from recommending itself by any ele- 
gance of appearance, on the contrary, it is generally consi- 
dered an unsightly membranous pouch ; but the delicacy 
of its texture, the consideration of its extraordinary powers, 


and the importance of its functions, to the health and exis- — 


tence of the human frame +, must create a salutary reluc- 
tance to hazard any practice by which it can be injured f. 

On the whole, then, the state of the stomach is of the 
first importance, as determining the general health of the 
frame. It is the: sentinel of the body, that, on all occa- 
sions, gives the alarm; and by its disag bei feelings, 
warns us of our own impropriety, both in the quantity and 
quality of what we eat and drink. The admonitions of 
this monitor ar always just ; and when they are disregard~ 
ed by the individual to whom it belongs, the most serious 
consequences generally ensue §. 

Having premised these general observations regarding 
that important organ, we shall now proceed to consider 
the Process | of digestion. 


Most 


* See an Introduction to the Study of Anbiel Economy, by Cuvier, 
translated by John Allan, 3 p- 12.—Also Dr Carlton’s Inquiries into Hu- 
man Nature, p. 66, 67. 

+ With his usual felicity of thought and of expression, has Shakespeare 
. described the importance of the stomach— 

It is the store-house, and the shop 

Of the whole body. ‘True it is, 

That it receives the general food at first, 

But all the cranks and offices of man, _ 

‘The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, : 
From it receive that natural competence 

Whereby they live.—Coriolanus, Act I. Scene ‘d 

On the state of the stomach, indeed, depends every organ and function 
of the system. Van Helmont calls the inferior aperture’ of the stomach, 
(the pylorus), the careful sentinel, which denies a passage to any thing in; 
jurious to health ; and other authors have called it, the animal, the con- 
science of the body, and the seat of the soul. 

{ Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Tl. Essay VIM. p- 7. 

‘§ See Adair’s Medical Cautions, 2d ed. p. 178. 


; also, Nisbet’s Treatise 
on Diet, p. 390. ; 
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Most authors, who have endeayoured to explain the die 
gestion of the food in the stomach, have been so fond of 
their own particular Aypothesis, as to reject entirely those of 
some others, which, though not entirely, may, perhaps, be 
partly true. Thus, the Galenists have ascribed the cause 
of digestion, to the heat of the stomach ; the chemists, toa 
dissolving ferment ; and the mathematicians, to the mecha- 
nical action of its own fibres, and of the contiguous parts: 
whereas no single cause is sufficient ; but all, in different 
degrees, contribute to produce that alteration which the 
aliment undergoes *. 

After fully considering this subject, and a variety of pub- 
lications regarding it, I am inclined to consider the follow- 
ing agents, as those which, in a greater or lesser degree, 
promote the process of. digestion in the human stomach. 
1. The saliva, yr spittle. 2. The gastric juice. 3. Its 
contractile force; and, 4. Heat}. 


1. Saliva.—Before any solid food is received into the 
stomach, it is previously masticated in the mouth ; the im- 


_ portance of which process has been already dwelt upon 


in the preceding chapter. It is of such consequence, in- 
deed, that, as Hippocrates has well observed, such as live to 
a great age have many teeth; not only denoting that their 
preservation is a mark of the healthy state of the fluids, 
and a freedom from acrimony, but that the food is gener 
ally well prepared : whereas those who have bad, or few 
teeth, are, from an imperfect mastication, more subject to 
‘guch disorders as arise from imperfect digestion f. 

The food cannot be too much masticated, or reduced to 
the smallest and minutest particles, for the purpose of fa~ 
cilitating decomposition in the stomach; it is also of great 

-gervice, its being mixed with the saliva, for the purpose of 
lubricating or moistening the passages through which the 
food has to go. It is the opinion, however, of one of the 

Cct most 


* Barry on Digestion, p. 20. ; 
+ Some also imagine, that the air which finds its way into the stomach, 
must have some effects favourable to digestion, (see Barry on Digestion, 
“p. 9); and as the atmosphere has such astonishing effects in the dissolu- 
tion of bodies, the air may have similar effects on the stomach. Dr Fal- 
coner also observes, that the presence of air in the intestines, is, to a cer- 
tain extent, necessary and useful, and must serve important purposes in 
the animal economy. 
t See Barry on Diesen, p. 7. 
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most intelligent authors who has written on this subject, 
that the saliva has ‘little or no effect in promoting ‘the di+ 
gestion of the food in the stomach itself *. But though 
the saliva ‘is certainly not of such importance as it was for- 
merly held tobe, yet it is most probably of some use. ‘It 


is, in fact, an animal fluid, and, consequently, it must pro- | 


mote the animalization of the food it acts upon. It is also 
possessed of saponaceous properties, which are favourable 
to solution}. At any rate, the saliva must be of some ser= 
vice, in converting food into chyle, by the dilution which 
it furnishes {. } | 
The saliva answers vatious useful purposes in the animal 
economy. ‘1. It moderates thirst, by moistening the ca- 
vity of the mouth. 2. Having itself neither taste nor smell, 
it enables the palate to distinguish the taste and qualities 
of the food taken. 3. During mastication, it mixes with 
the food, converts it into a soft and pulpy mass, and ren- 
ders it fit to be’swallowed. 4. It is probably also of use, 
‘in promoting the dissolution of the food in the stomach; 
and, 5. Having a great aflinity'to oxygen, or pure air, which 
it readily absorbs, and gives out again to other bodies, it 
‘is found to be an ‘useful application to sores of the skin. 
Hence dogs, and other animals, have constantly recourse 
to this remedy, and with much advantage§. 
2. The Gastric Juice.—It is now ascertained, by the most 
} ghd IAT ‘SUGRg | | decisive 


* See a Treatise on the Digestion of Food, by George Fordyce, M. D. 
P> SG. geet LO ef ; 
. > With the pounded chewstick of the West Indies, it ferments violent- 
ly, when that article is applied to the gums with a tooth-brush. ° 

t This is Darwin’s opinion, who contends, that the saliva should be 
swallowed either alone, ‘or mixed with our food, for the purposes of di- 
gestion. Darwin describes a disease which he calls a torpor of the pancreas, 
which was. accompanied with indigestion, and which terminated in the 
ceath of the patient. He had been for many years a great consumer of 
tobacco, which he chewed all the morning, and smoked all the afternoon ; 
and as the saliva, and the pancreatic juice, are almost the same, a sympa- 
thy may exist between the glands by which they are respectively secreted : 
hence, in process of time, the, great waste of the one might injure the 
other. It is supposed that both assist digestion, by preventing the fer- 
mentation of the aliment. Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. IL. p. 80,:and 701. 

§ See Hooper’s Lexicon, voce sALIVA; and Thomson’s System of Che- 
mistry, Vol. 1V. p. 611. Itis of infinite importance to preserve the saliva 
im a healthy state, on account of the gums and the teeth. 


x 
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decisive experiments *, that the dissolution of food in the 
stomach is principally brought about by the action of a par 
ticular liquid secreted by the stomach, and for that reason 
called the gastric juice. 

‘This singular substance, it is supposed, stacks the sur- 
face of the bodies with which it is in contact, unites to 
the particles'of them, which it carries off, and cannot be 
separated from them by filtration. Its action is increased 
by a warm temperature ; and as it operates with more en- 
ergy and rapidity the more the food is divided, hence arises 
the great advantages of a thorough mastication. Food 
thus subjected to the operations of the gastric juice, is not 
merely reduced by its attacks to very minute parts ; but 
its taste and smell are entirely changed ; its natural pro- 
perties are destroyed; new and very opposite ones are 
acquired ; it becomes a substance of quite a different 
nature. 
~ ‘The powers ede the gastric juice, for baismdnag milk, 
shave been long known: for the infusion of the stomach BE 
a calf has been employed, in all ages, for curdling milk, 
to form cheese}; but the great use of this article, as a ge~ 
neral solvent! of the alimentary substances in the stomach, : 
is a modern discovery. 

‘The quantity of gastric juice discharged into the stomach 
is very great. It has sometimes been discharged from the 
stomach by vomiting, to the quantity of three, and even 
five pounds; and, in one patient, sixteen pounds of gastric 
ue mixed wath other fluids, were discharged in the 

: course 


* That digestion is principally owing to the gastric juice, is evident ; 
because if pieces of food be enclosed zn close tubes, they pass through the 
stomach without any farther alteration than would have taken place, a 
the same temperature, out of the body ; but if the tubes be perforated witi 
small holes, the food is converted into chyle. Thomson’s System of Che. 
mistry, Vol. IV. p. 694. Some imagine that the #ucus, which is sepa- 
rated by the glands of the stomach, ‘to defend its nerves from being too 
much irritated by any matter we may swallow, is also of use in digestion ; 
but there is no proof of that being the case 

t ‘Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. ‘IV. p- 699. 

{ Fordyce on Digestion. p. 57.. The human stomach also possesses 
the power of coagulating milk, in a veryeminent degree. Half a dozen 
of grains of the human stomach, steeped in water, will afford an infusion 
that will curdle an hundred ounces of milk. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. I. 
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course of a few hours*. In general, however, it is most 
copious, when solicited by the stimulus of food. 

[It is the gastric juice, operating upon, and irritating the , 
coats of the stomach, which occasions the sensation of 
hunger; and it must injure that organ, if that powerful 
fluid is permitted to act on the stomach itself, instead of 
some alimentary substance which it was formed for dise. 
solving. 

Besides these important properties, in promoting the dis- 
solution of food in the stomach, the gastric juice has been 
employed medicinally, m intermitting fevers, and for pro- 
moting digestion ; and it is to be regretted, that its utility, 
in these respects, 1s not better known. Like the saliva, 
also, it has been applied externally, in the form of a fo- 


mentation or poultice, to cure putrid and scrophulous ul-. 


cers; in which it is said to have operated in a wonderful 
manner, $0 as to entitle it to more attention, in this point 
of view, than it has hitherto received +. Its effect on can- 
cers ought also to be tried. 

3. Gontedesile powers of the Stomach.—It was formerly ima- 
gined, that the food was prepared to furnish nourishment 
by the mechanical action of the stomach ; and Pitcairn and 
other eminent authors contended, that the stomach was 
possessed of a grinding force, so immense, that it was alone 
sufficient to produce all the changes which. the alunent 
receives from it. hat doctrine, however,.is now 1n a 
great measure exploded, theugh the muscular powers of 
the stomach must have some effect in digestion}. It is 


certainly of great use, that by its contractility it constantly 


adapts itself with accuracy to its contents, sometimes hold- 
ing two quarts, and sometimes upwards of ten pints, and 
sometimes being filled with less than an ounce §. 

This power of contractility,.however, is of essential im- 
portance in another respect, for, by that means, the sto- 
mach enjoys a reteative faculty, which is highly necessary 

to 


* Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body sid Mund, p. 164. 
+ Hooper’s Lexicon, woce GASTRIC JUICE. 

* See Barry on Digestion, p.12, 18, and 14. Also, Beddoes’s Hygéia, 
Vol. Il. Essay VIII. p.8; and the elebnated Cuvier’s Lecons d’ Anatomie 
Comparte, ‘Tom. Ill. p. 7, who states, that the movement and pressure 
of the intestinal canal promotes digestion. 

§ Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 160. 


? 
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{o nutrition. For the transmutation of the aliment inta 
chyme, not being performed in a moment, but the work 
of some hours, unless the food were retained in the sto- 
mach a competent time, till that work be finished, both 
the concoction, and the distribution afterwards, (without 
which there could be no nutrition), would be imperfect *. 

4. Heat.—The heat of the stomach, in a healthy man, 
is greater than the common heat of the sun ina summer’s 
day ; and this appears, from many experiments, to be more 

proper for the digestion and dissolution of bodies, than a 
much greater warmth}. It is owing to the heat which 
the stomach requires, that too thin clothing seems to have 
a tendency to weaken that organ. In sedentary people, 
in particular, the belly is apt to feel cold from insuflicient 
covering 5 and, in this respect, the ancient materials and 
fashions of dress have an advantage over the modern, par- 
ticularly in men. It is impossible that the region of the 
stomach should be habitually chilled, without injury to di- 
gestion j. 

By these means, the food is formed into a soft pulpy 
mass, called chyme, which passes from the stomach into 
the intestines, where it is.subjected to new changes ; but 
the operations of the stomach terminate with the conver- 
sion of the food into chyme. 


Sect. Il.—On the Formation of the Blood. 


Tur succession of steps in the process of digestion, has 
been elegantly compared, by an ingenious author, to a very 
complicated manufactory, where the material, before it can 
attain the necessary perfection, passes through the hands of 
a multitude of artisans, each of whom, in his department, 
must do justice to the fabric, or else the whole labour will, 

in 


* Charleton’s Inquiries into Human Nature, p. 103. 
+ Barry on Digestion, p.8. 

t Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Il. p. 56. In France, they are accustomed 
to wear a large manchon or mufl, for the purpose not only of keeping 
their hands, but their stomach warm. But the cold in England is not so 
intense as on the Continent, hence such a practice is not so necessary in 
this country. Many, however, have found benefit from wearing a piece 
of flannel over their stomach. ‘Though heat is so useful to the stomach, 
yet warm rooms ave extremely pernicious to that organ, impairing the 
digestive 
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im a great measure, be lost*. This observation is peculiarly — 
applicable to the formation of that important article, the 
blood. 

When the food is digested by the stomach into chyme, it 
is gradually pressed (and there the contractile power of the 
stomach is of particular use) out of the stomach into the 
intestines, which generally happens in a period of from six 
to eight hours, and it is there converted into two substan- 
ces; 1. Chyle; and, 2. Excrementitious matter. | 

The chyle is a bland juice, of a whitish colour, and very 
much resembling milk. It is separated from the excre- 
mentitious matter of the chyme, by means of two sub- 
stances; 1. Bile; and, 2. The pancreatic juice, with both 
which the chyme is mixed in the intestines. 

First. 'Vhe bile is the most concocted humour in the 
whole body; and is a natural digestive, which possesses 
greater real virtues, than what the chemists have assigned 
to imaginary ferments and precipitants. It chiefly contri- | 
butes, by its saponaceous activity, to attenuate the viscidity 
of the aliment, and to give to its disunited various parts, 
the first appearance of chyle, and of an uniform fluid +. 

It is well known to physiologists, that there are two kinds 
of bile in the human body; the one, which flows immedi- 
ately from the liver, call led the hepatic bile, is thin, and 
only slightly bitter, whereas the other, which comes from 
the gall-bladder,. and is called the cystic bile, (which is the 
bitterest humour in the body), is thicker, and more acrid. 
They are mixed together in the intestines; and both are of 
use in the formation of chyle, though they are not absolute- 
ly essential for that purpose f{. 

The quantity of bile discharged into the intestines of an — 
adult, in the space of twenty-four hours, is, in general, 
about a pound and a half. 

The bile has of late much engaged the attention of phy- 

Siologists : 


digestive powers, and bringing on habitual debility. Hygéia, Vol. U. 
ore 

* Beddoes’s Hygéia, Essay VIII. Vol. IL. p. 20. 

+ Barry on Digestion, p. 27. 

1. It is proper to observe, that where the secretion of bile is defective, 
it does not appear that the nutrition of the body is thereby og Sines. in- 
jured. See Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, Note, p. 27; Beddoes’s 
tygéia, Vol. If, Essay Vill. p. 21. 
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sidlogists: on the whole, it would appear, (according to 
the doctrine of Fourcroy), that the alkali and saline ingre- 
dients of the bile combine with the chyle, and render it 
more fluid, while the albumen and resin combining with 
the excrementitious matter*, gradually render it less fluid. 
‘The bile also stimulates the intestinal canal, and causes it 
to evacuate its contents sooner than it otherwise would do% 
for when there is a deficiency of bile, the body is constantly 
costive +. Other properties and uses are also ascribed to 
the bile, of inferior importance {.. : 

Haller suggests, that oil is necessary in our diet, to pro- 
vide a supply of bile, which is mostly composed of an oily 
matter, and to the generation of which a constant supply 
of that kind of substance must be necessary §.. | - 

Secondly. The pancreatic gland, called in some other 
animals the sweat-bread, separates a large proportion of 
fluid, which is mixed with the bile, and tempers its acridi+ 
ty. It is supposed to flow continually, to the extent of . 
about a pound intwelve hours. It is neither acid nor alka- 
line ; but comes nearer to the nature of the saliva, of any 
humour in the body. By its diluting the bile, it renders it 
more miscible with the chyle, and enables it better to sepa- 
rate from the feculent matter ||... It is also-of. use-as a di- 

luent 5 


x Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p..27. ' 

+ Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 704. 

f Doctor Adair says, that, 1. By its alkalescency, it corrects the acid 
tendency of our foods, especially vegetables. 2. It disposes our nourish- 
ment to acquire the animal nature. 3. It assists in dissolving such tough 
and glutinous parts of our food as have not been sufficiently changed by 


_ the powers of the stomach; and, 4. It blends and unites the oily and 


watery parts into an emulsion. Adair’s Natural History of the Human 
Body and_Mind, p. 176. We are also told, that it imparts a yellow 
colour to the excrements ; thus the white colour of the feces in jaun- 
dice, in which disease the flow of bile into the duodenum is entirely pre- 
vented. It prevents also the abundance of mucus and acidity in the 
prime vize;-hence acid, pituitous, and verminous saburra are so fre- 
quent from deficient or inert bile. Hooper’s Lexicon, woce Bile. It 
also conveys, according to Cuvier, certain superabundant principles out 
of the blood. : , Madr, 

) Falconer’s Observations on some of the Articles of Diet and Regimen, 
p- 28. 


‘|| Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 176. | 


Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 305. Burton on the Non-naturals, 
Pp: SOS; . 
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luent; for the chyme or aliment, as digested by the stomachy 
is of a viscid nature. 


Besides these juices, it is not improbable also, that the 


succus intestinalis is a principal agent in this period of di- 
gestion, although its qualities have not yet been inquired 


into; indeed, the investigation would be attended with dif- 


ficulties almost insuperable *. 

By these means the chyle, and the excrementitious mat- 
ter, are separated in the smaller intestines. The first is 
then absorbed by a number of minute vessels called thé 
lacteals, whilst the excrementitious matter is pushed along 
the intestinal canal, and at last thrown out of the body al- 
together. 

After the chyle has beén absorbed by the lacteals, it is 
carried by them into a pretty large vessel, known by the 
name of the thoracic duct, where it is mixed with another 
fluid called /ymph, the nature of which is very little known, 
and thence is conveyed directly into the blood-vessels an 
lungs, where it undergoes other changes. 

Numerous as these processes are, yet they are all essen- 
tial for the purpose of digestion ; and notwithstanding their 
complicacy and number, yet it appears, from various ex- 
periments, that wholesome solid food, eaten by a person 
in health, will, in the space of from six to eight hours, 
be entirely discharged from the stomach, changed into 
wholesome chyle, and will begin to flow into the blood +. 

On the subject of chyle, it is proper to make two addi- 


tional observations; 1. That all the materials capable of — 


serving for food must have one common property. Each 


must contain the principles of chyle; for, unless that — 


liquid can be formed from those materials, by the stomach 
and its appendages, they can be of no use as nourish- 


mentt. 2. Our aliment is changed into chyle by a mix- | 


ture of a number of animal juices secreted from the blood, 
and consequently is the more easily animalized §. 


—~ a es 


When © 


* Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p. 25. | 
+ Barry on Digestion, p. 54. Let any chemist endeavour to convert 


a turnip into blood, which the stomach and the other organs of the hue ~ 


man body will do, and the necessity of a variety of complicated processes 
will appear the less to be wondered at. 
{ Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. I. p. 23. 

§ It may be asked, what is the advantage of all these juices employed 

in 
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‘When the chyle is first admitted into the blood-vessels, 
it is of a milky colour; but this substance, as has been 
already explained *, in the course of its circulation, passes 
through the lungs, and comes in contact with the atmo- 
Spheric air, which is drawn in by the organ. By that 
contact it not only receives that red or florid colour, by 
which arterial blood is distinguished, but also other pro- 
perties sérviceablé to the human frame: thus the complete 
formation of the blood is effected ; and, by these means, 
the immense variety of aliments which the bounty of heaven 
has provided, on the earth, in the air, and in the waters, 
for the sustenance of ‘man, is, by a wonderful mechanism, 
reduced at last to one red, uniform, vital fluid, proper to 
nourish and support the human frame +. 


‘Sect. UWI.—The Process of Assimilation and Nourishment. 


_ We have now seen, says an intelligent author +, the pro- 
gress of digestion, and the formation of the blood, in so 


- far at least as we are acquainted with them. But for what 


purposes, it may be asked, is this blood employed, which 
is prepared with so much care, and for the formation of 
which, so great an apparatus has been provided? These 
questions may be thus resolved. ‘The parts of which the 
body is composed, it has been already observed, are con- 


tinually changing. In youth, they are increasing in size 


and 


in digestion ? in answer to which, it may be observed, that the quantity 
of saliva mixed with the aliment in the mouth, the liquor of the stomach, 
the bile, and the pancreatic juices, the quantity of lymph from the me- 
senteric glands, and the quantity of the lymph from the lymphatic vessels. 
of the whole body, having been formerly animal juices, are of great use 
in preparing new matter for the nutrition of the body; and as the ali- 
ment we take, before it gets into the lungs, and is converted into blood, 
has been mixed with perhaps four times the quantity of animal juices, 
it is evident that but a small proportion of each meal gets into the sys- 
tem. Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 310. . 

“* See Part Il. cap. 1. p. 196. a | | 
+ Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 345. Such is the influence which 
this fluid is supposed to have upon our moral, as well as natural life, 
that greatness of soul and sentiment, every noble and heroic act, are 
attributed, almost proverbially, to a particular degree of excellence ir 
the blood, transmitted down to us from the veins of our ancestors. Col- 
lignon’s Inquiry into the Structure of the Human Body, p. 17. 

t Dr Thomson. . See his System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 
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and strength, and in mature-dage, they are. continually ex- 
erted, and, consequently, perpetually liable to waste and 
decay. It is necessary’ therefore, that materials should 
be provided, for increasing, repairing, or, renewing the 
bones, the muscles, the ligaments, the membranes, and 

all the various organs. of the body; and these materials 
should. be.in, perpetual circulation, that they maybe ready 
at hand whenever they are anaes Accordingly, all the 
substances necessary for | the human body, are laid up in 
the blood,. circulated with. it, and are. drawn from. that 
fluid, as. from a storehouse, whenever | they are required. 
The process, by which the different. ingredients. of the blood 
are made part of the various. SBA of the body, is called 
ASSIMILATION *. 

Over the nature of a excepting that the pro- 
cess, in all probability, is principally carried,on during sleep, 
the thickest darkness still hangs. ‘There is no key to ex- 
plain it; nothing to lead us. to the knowledge of the in- 
struments: employed. The junction, however, of fractured 
bones, and the healing of the wounds of the body, put the 
existence of the process beyond the reach of doubt. 

The process of assimilation, at the same time, must ex- 
cite the. most unbounded admiration. | It is incredible 
to think, that the precise substances wanted, are always 
carried to every organ of the body. . A bone, for ox 
becomes diseased, and unfit for the use of the animal; 
new bone is ies, formed in its place, and the old one 
is carried off by the absorbents. Whence comes it, that 
an unusual quantity of the material necessary for that pur- 
pose, is carried to that particular place; and by what won- 
derful agency is it, that the old, diseased, and imperfect 
materials, are carried off, and that a new bone is formed 
in their room? ‘These are circumstances beyond the reach 
of human understanding, yet miracles equally extraordi- 
nary, are every moment exhibited in the human frame. 


sect. [IV.—Of the Excretions, or the manner in which those 
parts of the Food, which are not DST EY, for the Nourish- 
ment of the body, are disposed of. 


Ir is well known, that none but the finer, the more balmy, 
and the more nutritious juices of the food we take, are pro- 


perly 


* Thomson’s System of Chemistry, p. 743. 
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perly admitted into the. system. The remainder is expel. 
led;°1. By stool. 2. By urine; and, 3. By perspiration. 
These three discharges serve, to a certain degree, as substi- 
tutes for one another, and appear to have so far a common 
tendency *,. But it is much better, when each of those 
emunctories fulfil, to their just extent, their respective 
functions. In regard to the nature of the other discharges 
from the human body, they shall be explained in the Ap- 
pendix; but these more important evacuations, must be 
dwelt upon at some length. 


1. STOOL +: 


The excrementitious matter which is evacuated per a- 
num, consists of that part of the food which was not cons 
verted into chyle. It is entirely altered from its original 
state, partly by the decomposition which it underwent in 
the stomach and intestines, and partly by its combination 
with certain articles furnished by the bile. Analogy would 
also lead us to refer it, in some measure, to the effects of a 
secretion from the lining of those intestines in which it 
takes place ¢. : 

That the body should be enabled to discharge the useless, 
and, indeed, noxious matter, which all solid aliment, in a 
greater or lesser degree contains, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances in nature, and is a sufficient proof 
of the wonderful art and contrivance with which the human 
frame was formed, If that matter is only retained in the 
body beyond the proper time of evacuation, what serious 
consequences result from the, retention; the whole body 
becomes disordered, the appetite is lost, and food itself, at 
other times so acceptable, is turned from. with disgust. 

In discussing this part of the subject, it may be proper 

to 


* See the Introduction to the Study of Animal Economy, by Cuvier, 
translated by J. Allan, p. 33. | 

+ A very great difference is observable in different constitutions, in re- 
gard to the evacuations by stool. One man never went but once in a 
mouth ; another had twelve stools every day for thirty years, and after- 
wards seven in a day for seven years, and, in the mean time, did not 
fall. away, but rather grew fat. See Heberden’s Commentaries of Dis- 
€ases, p. 16. 

t Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p. 36. 
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to consider the following particulars. 1. The rules regard 
ing this evacuation, when the body is in a healthy state. 
2, The rules to be observed when the body is costive, or 
the evacuation scanty or irregular; and, 3. The measures. 
to be adopted, when the discharge is too abundant. 


1, GENERAL RULES. 


A regular evacuation should take place every morning 
after breakfast. ‘There is no rule in the medical depart- 
ment of equal consequence. Habit renders it almost always 
possible, and the attempt to enforce the rule, should on no 
account be neglected. 

The best means of promoting this evacuation, are as fol- 
low : 1. A due attention to bodily exercise. 2. A quantity 
of drink, in proportion to our victuals, to be taken when 
cold, as warm diluents have a manifest tendency to increase 
obstructions, by the relaxation they produce in the intes- 
tines. Water, either pure, or mixed with white wine, or 
‘weak, well fermented, and well hopped beer, are excellent 
beverages, with a view to regular evacuation. 3. A proper 
choice, and a proper quantity of solid food, which should 
be tender, but not young or viscid ; and the vegetables and 
‘meat ought to be prepared together in mild broth, so as to 
render the use of melted butter unnecessary. 4. ‘loo much 
indulgenée in sleep is hurtful to persons whose digestion is 
languid, and evacuations are slow. It has a tendency to pro- 
mote a discharge by the skin, at the expence of that by the 
bowels. 5. All strait garments ought to be abandoned, es- 
pecially laced stays, and tight waistbands *. 

There is every reason to believe, that most of the dis- 
orders incident to females, take their rise from neglect 1n 
regard to this necessary evacuation; and that certain death, 
either lingering or immediate, is frequently the consequence 
of false modesty. Nothing, therefore, is more essential to 
the fair sex, than not to suffer their healths to be injured, 
by inattention to the necessary calls of nature +. 

It is very unfortunate to be disappointed, when nature 
tequires this evacuation. The inclination, when once lost, 

: | does 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 513.; and Turnbull’s 
Medical Works, p. 138. 


+ ‘Taylor’s Remarks on Sea-water, p. 62. 
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does not rettr for some time, and the bowels are provoked 
in vain, to resume their. action, till another day. 

The feces, in a natural statés should be of a due consist- 
ence, between the two extremes of hardness and looseness 5 
€ oportet sanorum sedes esse figuratas,’ | | 
~ Tt has been remarked, that the alvine discharge, in general, 
increases in the ratio of from 26 in summer, ‘to 40 in har- 
yest; and, as it is, on the whole, the most weakening of alk 
the natural healthy evacuations, hence it is; that people, in - 
general, are the weakest in autumn, and the least able to 
bear any evacuation or exertion *. nil 

Rising early, and going abroad in the open air, is favours 
able to regularity:in this vespect. _Not-only the posture in 
bed is unfavourable to regular stools, but also the warmth, 
which, by promoting perspiration, lessens all the other dis- 
charges. ‘This is ene of the strongest arguments in favour 
of early rising. ae odt.3 

2. Castiveness.—When the stools are either scanty or it~ 
regular, the body is said to be costive; and hence many 
disorders arise, as headachs, toothachs, difficult breathing, 
flatulency, eructations, spasins, palpitations of the heart, 
&c.; hence also peevishness of temper, general lethargy, 
and at length hypochondriasis, - , 

Costiveness, in common cases, proceeds from various 
causes, as from the nature of the food, being often of a dry 
and indigestible nature, as dry bread + and cheese ; from 
the heat of the air ; too much exercise, especially on horse- 
back ; froma long use of cold insipid food, which does not 
sufficiently stimulate the intestines; and from drinking 
rough red wines, and other astringent liquors. It is also 
eccasioned by keeping the body too warm 5 by wearing 
flannel ; by other means of promoting perspiration, as lying 
too long in bed, &c.3 by excessive labour, and the great 
quantity of perspiration occasioned thereby, being generally 
found with hard working people, who have abundant dis- 
charges by their skin ; by intense thought ; by sadness, grief, 

DdZ ee ee 


# Short?s Observations on Bills of Mortality, p. 139. 

+ London. bread has a great tendency to promote costiveness. It is 
commonly watered with a-solution of alum, to save salt, and to give it 
whiteness. Pieces of undissolved alum have often been found in London: 
bread ; and the dealers in‘alum, will in general acknowledge, that they 
sell more of that articte to the baker, than to all the other manufacturers 
put together. 
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and sedentary life *. It isalso frequent in old age, frony 
the diminished powers of ‘thébody. 

Costiveness, however, is'also occasioned by other causes, 
as by a deficient state of the bile, owing to the want of 
that natural stimulus in the intestinal canal, and indeed to 
any deficiency in the other juices required in the stomach 
and intestines ; sometimes, also, by lead in various forms, 
and the fumes of quicksilver, which often occasion it in 
painters and other workmen, who, in their several trades, 
make use of those metals ; it sometimes follows a blow, or 
a sprain in lifting a great weight; in this case, blood or 
matter is voided with the hardened feces ; in some violent 
cases of that sort, costiveness has continued a fortnight or 
a month ; and one patient (a painter) had no stool for three 
months. Painters in oil colours, are subject to the colica 
gaturnina, or dry belly-ach, with obstinate costiveness. 
Calomel is the antidote to the poison of lead, and butter 
milk the best restorative. It is proper to observe, as an en- 
couragement to exertion, and an antidote to despair, that 
m none of these cases did the disorder prove fatal +. 

The feces are sometimes hardened into lumps, called 
scybale, which are obliged to be extracted from the rectum 
with a kind of marrow spoon f{ ; in one case, this is said to 
have happened, from the patient having taken much rust 
of iron §. , 

Costiveness, even to a considerable extent, will prevail 
in the robust and otherwise healthy people, without im- 
mediate injury; but this constitutional costiveness is of 
dangerous tendency, and it is desirable to rectify it |. Per- 
sons of that description, who do not go to stool above once 
every fourth day, or once a-week, can never preserve them< 
Selves sound for any considerable space of time. 


When 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p..390. 

The late Doctor Donald Smith of Edinburgh, the best Celtic scholar of 
the agé, though a medical man, fell a sacrifice to costiveness. 

“+ See the Works of William Stark, M. D. p. 15. 

{ Aneminent surgeon, itis said, has invented a kind of bougie, which 
facilitates this operation. 

§.Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. It, p. 38.—Does not this fact furnish. a 
veh that.the rust of iron may be of use in fluxes ? 
~ }-Hamilton’s Observations on Purgative Medicines, p. 9. 

' {| Forster’s Treatise on the Causes of most Diseases incident to Human 
Bodies, p. 334. 
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- When an eminent physician, Sir Charles Scarborough, 
was consulted by the Duchess of Portsmouth, what re- 
medy he would recommend for this complaint, he jocosely 
answered, *‘ You must eat less, or use more exercise, or 
take physic, or-be sick.’. |The modes of removing costive- 
ness, however, are more numerous, and bay be considered 
under four general heads: 1. Habit. . 2. Useful practices. 
3. Diet; and, 4. Either gentle or valent medicine, 

L. The celebrated philosopher Locke, who was himself 
a physician, has entered much at length into this subject. 
He observes, that going to stool regularly, has a great in- 
fluence on the health, and he asserts, that if any person, 
after his first eating i the morning, would :presently so- 
licit nature, so as to obtain a stool, he might in time, by a 
constant application, bring it to be habitual. He adds, 
that he has known none, who have been steady in the pro- 
secution of this plan, who did not, in a few,imonths, obtain 
the desired success, ,ant drought. themselves to a regular 
habit *, roa LITO. 9 

Costiveness, (as has Heer agi hited abs is some- 
times owing to the use of flannel, which, by increasing the 
perspiration beyond what nature requites, dries up the hu- 
mours, and absorbs the fluid particles’ of the body. ‘To 
prevent that error, where flannel must.be used, it ought to 
be thrown off at night; by which, perspiration will be con- 
siderably diminished. ‘This rule cannot be too strictly ob- 
served. 

2. An ancient practitioner in physic, often advised those 
who were costive, and went to stool with great difficulty, 
to sit over a pot with hot water in it; which soon was at- 
tended with an easy dejection or stool ; the body drawing 
up the vapour, which provoked expulsion of the excrements 
without much straining}. It is said, that what are called 
steam boxes, have recently been neeniad for that purpose. 

3. Costiveness also may be removed .by a moistening 
and laxative diet, as ripe or cooked fruits; for instance, 
roasted or boiled apples, pears, stewed prunes, raisins ; 


--gruels with currants, butter, honey, sugar, and such like; 


d 3 broths 


* See Locke’s Thoughts concerning Education, par. 93, 24, 25, 26, 27, 


28, where the subject is very fully discussed ; it is a treatise which, on 


many accounts, ‘merits the attention of parents. 
+ See Smith’s Curiosities of Common Water, &c. p. 49. 
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broths with spinage, leeks, and other soft pot-herbss also 

the beet-root and the turnip are proper; bread made of fine 
flout ought to be avoided; a or a mixture of wheat 
and rye is preferable. ' 

The drink:should be of a mild aperient nature 5 imal die 
quor, if fine, and of a moderate strength, is very proper; 
butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewise 
proper, and may be drank in ob ad as the paienr $ in¢lina- 
‘tion directs *. isk 

The use of the exptesied oils of mild wvepetabtess as 
olives, almonds, pistachios, and the like, are also’strongly 
recommended by the celebrated Arbuthnot, and I have 
~known them used ‘with success+; he also igh bo ani- 
ne oils for the same purpose t. 

Bathing, likewise, has sometimes been found of service 
an removing ‘costiveness. ve ottor 

“As obstructions. and costivenced are afie pwiiepece to a 
Juxurious medé of living, and +6 the: custom of making too 
many meals through the day, we ought never to take anew 
‘supply of food till the preceding meal be digested §. 

7 Those whose bowels are irregular, ' ‘unless under the di- 
tections of a skilful and attentive physician, ought to be 
dissuaded from an habitual use of purgatives. "When per- 
‘sons have too fréquent recourse to medicines for prevent- 
ing costiveness, they are too apt to ruin their constitution. 
Purging medicines, constantly tepeated, weaken the peo. 

els, 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 390. - 


+ A. friend of mine, inclined to be costive, after con sulting the most 
eminent physicians he could meet with, at last adopted the following — 
plan, which' he has found an effectual remedy for that complaint. He — 
takes ‘three full table spoonfuls of olive oily nearly one spoonfulcof vine-~ — 
gar, and the yolk of two boiled eggs, to which he adds alittle common — 


salt. He eats this at dinner, with salad, in the spring and summer, — 


with boiled peas or beans in the autumn, and with raw cellery in the 
winter. This eee costiveness, and is, at the sarne time, a nourishing 
diet. 

t Arbuthnot on Aliment, p. 248.—-A proportion of oil in our aliment, 
appears also to be requisite to keep the alvine evacuations in a regular 
state. Whether this effect -be produced by its lubricating the bowels, 


and thus facilitating the passage of the food through them, or by its as- 


sisting to hee bile, or to form the natural mucus of the intestines, I can- 
not determine; Sut, from repeated experience, I have good reason to 
think the fact sufficiently ascertained.—Falconer’s Observations on some 
of the Articles of Diet and Regimen, p. 30. 

§ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 512. + 
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els, hurt the digestion, and every dose makes way for ano- 
ther, till at length they become as necessary as daily breads 
hence a relaxation of the bowels, loss of appetite, wasting 
of the strength, and death. ‘Those who are troubled with 
costiveness, ought rather, if possible, to remove it by diet 
than drugs. ‘They should likewise go thinly clothed, and 
avoid every thing of an astringent, or of a heating nature*. 

Fourthly, But as medicines are too often necessary, it 
may be proper to consider what are the best calculated for 
removing this complaint. < 
~\ Galen has called bleeding and purgation the two legs of 
physic. ‘The first ought certainly to be cautiously adminis- 
tered ; and purgations, though less dangerous, ought not to 
be rashly prescribed +, for they not only are the means of 
discharging the noxious substances in the stomach and in- 
testines, but with them, those juices which tend to nourish 
us, or promote the digestion of our food. The division 
of purges, as having an effect on one kind of humour, and 
not another, is now exploded as imaginary {. oye 
’ The pernicious effects resulting from the abuse of pur- 
gative medicines, are certainly great. ‘They affect not 
only the stomach and bowels, but the system: at large 5 
and sometimes the finer particles of medicines are taken 
jnto the habit and mixed with the blood; which can be of 
no service to that valuable substance §... 

Purgatives are of two sorts, lenient and drastic. Manna 
is an-example of the one,:and scammony of the other ||. 

al (Di d-4etevo 4 In 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 117. ae 

+ Celsus says, ‘Sed purgationes quoque, ut interdum necessariz sunt; 
sic, ubi frequentes sunt, perieulum afferunt. Lord Bacon has some use- 
ful remarks on preparations before purging, and settling of the body af- 
terwards. See Code of Health, Vol. 1V. p. 285. a 
+ Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health, p. 33, where he quotes the sen- 
timents of several great medical authors hostile to purgation, . 

§ See Anderson’s Medical Remarks on Natural, Spontaneous, and Ar- 
tificial Evacuation, p. 18. ying ale 

|| An intelligent friend has sent me the following observations on the 
subject of purgatives. | : 

When the Iacteals are scoured, and their mouths are in a condition to 
absorb,—nutrition, with increase of strength, cannot fail to be the conse- 
quence, jh : 

In the choice and exhibition of cathartics in the human frame, much 
attention and discretion are required. ca | 


The 
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In giving purgative medicines, the articles should be so’ 
combined as‘ to excite and strengthen at the same time/ 
‘Thus, rhubarb, columbo, and kali vitriolat. may be given 


together, or an infusion of gentian with i iain or tincture 
of rhubarb ™. 


A course it purgatives for redltieérle corgulentay hog bic 
lious et ee or en other cereers ought to be very 
eee. Or 3 : ey 


~_&¢4 
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The drastic purges act as hydragogues, and do not increase the strenigthi 
‘They pass.rapidiy through the alimentary carial, produce a, ‘copious )dis- 
charge of lymph, but they do not carry off that viscid mucus, by which 
the lacteals are clogged in Various cases of disease. These drastic cathar- 
tics are gamboge, scammony, and jalap, &c. re pea eet 

"The most efficacious deobstruent we possess is calomel. Tht three 
doit of from, three. to fives six, eight, er even ten grains; givem at 
night, and at proper rintervals repeated, carry off viscid mucus, beyond 
any other cathartic with which I am acquainted. . In the exhibition of 
this medicine, with ‘this intention, the’ ‘use of acids must be for ‘the time 
prohibited, because they would make the calomel tdo active, and defeat 
our purpose. The intervals of exhibition: should be three or four days. : 

_ Next to,calomel, colocinth seems to have most power in cleansing the 
fir st passages, and next to this, 1 in my opinion, comes senna 

After ‘calomel, rhubarb strengthens: the digestive organs, and restores 
their'tone ; but as itis apt to.induce costiveness, this may be eevenee 
by aloes, which i is likewise a powerful detergent. 

Were I to give the.observations 1 have had an opportunity of making 
during forty years, on the efficacy of cathartics in preparing the digestive 
organ. for nutri Hon, and in thus ronOne etreneth,” they would fill a 
volume. 3 

‘Nature seems to Nhdve abandoned the alinnientary? canal to our sinideriie 
and discretion. ‘This, undoubtedly, i is the part most accessible, not merely 
to food, but to medicine also; and no medicine can exert its influence, 
unless it.can come in contact with the living fibre. This, however, is 
apt to be covered by a superabundance of viscid mucus. ‘The design of 
nature, in the. -proyision of mucus, discharged | from appropriate thes 
is to prevent attrition and abrasion, the consequence of which would be 
adhesions. But® tinfortunately, by some neglect, by spme excesses, or 
by some etror in the non-naturals, these glands. are frequently relaxed, 
and pour forth a superabundant quantity of mucus, which render the 
living fibre inaccéssible to’ such’ medicines as might restore tone to the 
beg a This, then, must be removed, that havi ing gained access to the 
living fi fibre, we may adm Linister such medicines aS 4 the occasion may re= 
quire. 

This has been the foundatien of my practice among the poor, and, to 
a friend, I may venture to say, that I have remarkable success. “They 
apply to me in ime, and I very seldom lose a patient: 

* Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p. 65, where there are other use= 
ful_cbservations regarding purgative es . 
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cautiously adopted, and never without the best medical 
advice. Many have died from this injudicious practice *. 
_ If the’stomach is disordered,’ but not in a very violent 
degree, the following mixture may be taken with great ad- 
vantage. One tea spoonful of best rhubarb—two ditto of 
magnesia—one table spoonful of brandy—three table spoon- 
fuls of warm water—_mix the whole thoroughly together 
with a little sugar. “It may be taken either at night, or 
very early in the morning ; and unless the stomach is very 
much disordered, the patient will be so well recovered the 
next day, a8 té-have'a hearty appetite for dinner. 

The nature of the remedy for costiveness dught to change 
with the age of the individual. ‘The late Lord Howe had 
been accustomed, for twenty years, to take Glauber salts as 
a laxative for habitual costiveness 3 but it was found too 
cold a purgative whemhe got old +... | 

When.medicine must be taken,:some recommend gentle 
doses of rhubarb twice or thrice a-week ; but without the 
mixture of some other article, as magnesia, it is apt to be 
binding f. Others have strongly recommended sulphur , 
& AC oe Fi deers ee 

+ Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, pi 115) ‘Two-cases are theré 
mentioned, of persons who died from an injudicious course of purgatives. 
“A case is also mentioned, of a lady who,- for removing’ costiveness, had 
proceeded from weaker to the strongest purges, but. whose stomach and 


bowels were restored to their former power, solely by the use of Bath 
waters in large doses. : | 


+ Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 116. : 
{ An intelligent physician, (Dr William Wright) has recommended the 
following pills as an excellent remedy against costiveness ;? °° ’ 
ay @ simi Pilulz Aperientes. . 
R Aloes Succotrine, drachmas duas. 
Gummi Gutte Gambogiz. 
Saponis Hispanici, ana drachmam unam. 
Calomel ppt. gr. xv. Syrupi Albi q. s. ut fiat massam Pilula- 
. rum. » Divide in Pilulas, No. 54, Capiat Pilulam unam 
_ hora decubitura, & pro re nata repetatur. 
Sonie have found the following cathartic draught of service. 
_ Bpdnfus. Senne, Tart. 2 i (5. 


Tinct. Sennz, 4 ij. 
E Tinct. Jalap. 3 1. 
Syr. Rose, ~ 31. M. pr. hour: 


§ The uses of sulphur, both for stomachic and other complaints, are not 
perhaps so generally known as they ought to be. An intelligent corres- 
pondent has transmitted to me the following particulars regarding it :— 
Nears RAs boys foc 1, He 
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and it is said that the odour which it is apt to give may be 
entirely prevented by steeping it in water for some time *. 

The celebrated Doctor Warren was often applied to, for 
a remedy to cure indigestion, by those who were tempted, 
by the luxurious tables of the metropolis, to eat more than 
their stomachs could naturally digest ; and he was accuse 
tomed to prescribe a pill on.such occasions, the receipt for 
making which, coming from such great authority, I thought 
it right to preserve, though I understand,that the remedy is 
better calculated for the strong and healthy, when they com- 
mit an excess, than for the common indigestions by which 
weak: stomachs are apt to be affected... 3, 5, 


_ B Pulv. Fol. Senna, 3i. 
Scammonil, gr. xv.) * at 
Ol. Caryophile Aromat. Gtt. iv. 
Mucilag..G. Arabicyiq. si 
In Pilule xv equibus Sumat. duos omni Nocte. 


As far as my own experience goes, when the stomach re- 
| : i e quires 


t. He has prescribed it successfully for rheumatism: The sulphur was 
peared upon boiling water, and after standing twenty-four hours, the li- 
quor was drank in place of any thing else. ‘Phe patient was, at the same 
time, dressed in flannel, and, abstained from salted fish-and flesh. _ This 
has completely answered, when other remedies have failed. 2. A gentle- 
man also was cured of the gout by taking sulphur and China aranges. 
‘The mode of. taking it is, pour boiling water upon the sulphur, then let it 
stand a day or two in a bowl, then pour off the water, and take the sul- 
phur in milk. ‘This gives next day a copious loose stool, free from grip- 
ping. If taken in such a quantity as to purge, by drinking new sail, it 
will go off as easily as a dose of salts, and.in three days no smell is emit- 
ted; to prevent which, in some degree, also, the sulphur is sometimes put 
in milk, and mixed with four or five drops of peppermint. 3. It is a spe- 
cific for the piles, dissolved in Florence oil, mixed with honey, and thick- 
ened with wheat flour, and pushed up, or laid to the fundament, purging 
the patient at the same time, with sulphur. 4. It is the best resource a- 
gainst a costive habit. 5. It is good, as an alterative, when mercury fails, 
‘in venereal complaints. 6. It is also a good remedy in the case of green- 
sickness. 7. It is proper to be cautious against catching cold; at the same 
time, some people have taken sulphur and bathed on the same day. 8. It 
is certainly a most important medicine in a variety of complaints, thin- 
ning the blood; clearing all obstructions; promoting perspiration, and 
the other evacuations at the same time ; and, were it scarce, it would be 
sold for two guineas a pound. 

* Sennertus recommends a strange remedy for costiveness; that of 
walking, barefooted, on a cold floor. See Strother’s Essay on Health, 
pe 338. 
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quires a constant aid, a table spoonful of white mustard 
seed, taken!.at bed-time, in milk, and the seeds-a little 
bruised by the back of the spoon, is an old but useful remedy, 
the whole seeds acting mechanically, and the bruised ones 
giving a stimulus to the stomach and intestines 5 or, take in 
the morning, one spoonful of castor oil, one of brandy, and 
one ar two of water, in which some sugar has.been melted, 
and an useful dose will be obtained. | | 
These hints are given with diffidence; but, it-has been 
well observed, that in serious diseases the advice of an able 
physician is indispensable ; but life is often rendered un- 
happy, by slight maladies, for which hight remedies are the 
most effectual *. : pins 
Instead of medicine, some are accustomed to take glys- 
ters or injections ; and many, by the use of them at a stated 
hour, have brought on a regular habit of evacuation. It 
is said, that.the first hint for this practice was taken from 
the bird ibis; or the stork, which, by means of its. beak or 
bill, when nature indicates the necessity of a motion, con- 
veys salt wateriup its anus. In France this practice is very 
fréquent, and is. known underthe name of Lavemens des 
precautions: They are intended to prevent vapours in the 
head; to relieve the stomach and intestines, and to create 
an appetite. ‘They also enable a person to attend to any 
business: or pleasure, at a certain hour every day, without 
any risk of being interrupted. It is acknowledged, how- 
ever, even by the French, to whom this practice is so fami- 
liar, that it is dangerous to get into any regular habit of 
using such precautions }. « % | | 
Asclepiades, and some others of the ancients, were of 
opinion, that glysters were sufficient in most distempers. 
"They influence thé mass of blood; for they quicken the 
pulse, and facilitate the secretions of sweat and urine. 
Therefore every thing foul or incongenite should be as care- 
fully withheld from the intestines as from the stomach f. 
The glysters, however, ought to be mild, so as not to irri- | 
tate the intestines. | 
In a recent publication, the use of glysters of cold water, 
has been strongly recommended for costiveness, when oc- 
| castoned 
* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol, I. p. 202. 


+ Le Medicin des Hommes, p. 406. 
t See Anderson’s Medical Remarks, p. 56. 
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casioned by parched extremities, or when the whole skimis 
dry and heated, owing to an unkindly and: ‘consuming 
species of slow Aoian § ; and such injections, it is said, have 
not only given relief when the stools were costive, consisting 
of hard lumps'covered with mucus, but: they have also pre- 
vented that ‘constricted state of the bowels, by which the 
hardened and divided stools seem to be formed *. 

Before the subject of purgative medicines 1s concluded, it 
may be proper to make some observations.on a doctrine in-- 
culcated > by the celebrated: Lord Bacon, that nothing con- 
tributes: so much to ‘health’and long life, as frequent and 
domestic purgations, and also to state some opinions re- 
cently published, recommending drastic purges as the most 
effectual rernedy for various disorders. : 

Lord ‘Bacon’s position is, « Nil tam ad sanitatem, et t Ton 
gevitatem conducit, quam crebra, et domestica purgationes +.” 

Tt isa common observation, ‘that few men are strictly 
temperate when they sit down to pleasant food. Hence it 
comes ‘to ‘pass, that want of health is a frequent attendant 
upon affluence. Disease, however, and premature decay, 
are not\the peculiar inheritance of wealth. All men are dis- 
posed to exceed the bounds of moderation, and to overload 
the’ahmentary canal. © In ‘such circumstances, the best pre- 
servative against disease, is to hasten the discharge of this 
superabundance from the body, by some.slight cathartic, 
such as may give relief, without i impairing the powers of 
digestion. 

As we advance in years, moderation becomes more essen- 
tially needful to the preservation of health. ‘Till we have 
arrived at the acmé of our growth, a constant supply is 
to be provided, not merely for reparation of daily waste, 
but for increase of bulk. After this périod, the quantity of — 
food should be diminished ; because one principal purpose 
of the increasing demand: has been completely answered, 

and 


* Old people, however, should be extremely cautious not to live always 
upon the same laxative food, or to take the same purgative remedies, 
lest, becoming too familiar to the body, they aa not always have the 
same effect. 

+ Manual of Health, p. 282, 283, &c. In page 284, there is an amus- 
ing story, connected with the subject of /avements, regarding the lively 
and amiable Duchess of Burgundy, who was the Rosalind of the court 
of Louis XIV. and was accustomed to take them pen to ee going 
to the theatre. 


: 


j 
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and nothing remains to be provided for but the daily waste. 
Should, however, the supply of aliment continue. undimi- — 
nished, this superabundance, if digested, and received into 
the system, must increase the bulk and .corpulency of the 
individual, produce immoderate repletion of the vessels, and 
tend to bring on apoplexy, which may terminate either in 
palsy, or in death. | : 

Nature herself suggests to us the necessity of temperance, 
and provides a remedy against repletion. For, as from our 
infancy till we arrive at maturity, the number of teeth are 
constantly increasing, and with our increasing years, new 
grinders are produced; so, when we have reached our 
acme, the last acquired teeth are the first in their decay, 
and in our decrepitude, not one tooth probably remains. 

It is well understood, that plethora produces palsy.— 
What precaution then can be applied, what remedy pro= | 
vided, against immoderate increase in bulk and repletion 
of the vessels? Next to occasional abstinence, or habi- 
tual temperance, none can be so effectual.as that recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon, the « Crebre et domestice pur- 
gationes. ” i AG hug cation 
So much for plethora, and for the diseases attendant up- 
on it, as their immediate cause. | . 

But independently of this, should the intestines themselves 
be overloaded, various diseases must be the consequence. 
Among these, and not the least formidable, is to be reckon- 
ed apoplexy, so fatal to both young and old, who, beyond 
the bounds of moderation, indulge their appetite for food. 

The apoplexy here described, is not the same,with that 
species which is attendant on plethora; but may be produc- 
ed, either by the pressure of a loaded stomach on the de- 
scending aorta, or by spasmodic stricture of the diaphragm, 
12 that part through which this artery descends, .. a 

‘The proper remedy for this repletion of the bowels is tem- 
perance; but as the bowels are eccasionally torpid, more 
especially in old age, the remedy proposed by Lord Bacon 
will here apply, and it will be found, that Pea. Op Rae 
itey Gj Nil tam ad, &e. ... sau ’ 
The greater number of the human race perish, however, by 
acute diseases, cut off before the maturity of age, i 

Acute diseases are commonly attended by inflammatory 
symptoms, at least at their. commencement; and these be 

| to! ail 
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fail to be aggravated, when the intestines happen to be loads 
ed with undigested sordes. Hence, on their first attack, the 
expert physician is ever anxious to begin his operations, by 


evacuating the alimentary canal. But, frequently, it hap~ 


pens that he is called in too late :—the strength of the pa- 


tient has been exhausted by the disease ; and the whole class 


of evacuants must then be most sparingly applied. 

Now, had the patient either been sufficiently temperate 
in his quantity and choice of foods or had he been in the 
habit of cleansing, from time to time, the alimentary canal, 
by domestic physic, he would not stand in need of power- 
ful evacuants, such as the cautious physician is unwilling 
to apply, at the commencement of his disorder, and conse- 
quently would not only have escaped many dangerous dis- 
eases, to which he must otherwise be constantly exposed, 
but, in case of their attack, would, under proper manage- 
ment, have the greatest probability of cure. Hence arises 
a full conviction, that 77z/ tam, &c. 3 

‘These observations on Lord Bacon’s aphorism, for which 
I am indebted to an intelligent friend, must be perused, by 
the reader, with satisfaction and benefit; at the same time, 
as has been already observed, an habitual use of purgatives 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. 

We shall now proceed to the other point that remains to 
be considered, namely, the exhibition of powerful purga- 
tive remedies in disease. 

A respectable physician has recently published a work 
on purgative medicines, in which he remarks, that by pre- 
serving at all times a regular alvine evacuation, we would 
prevent the formation of various disorders altogether; and 
that purgative medicines, properly applied, are the best 
means of curing them; and the facts he adduces, serve 
very strongly to corroborate the doctrine he wishes to esta- 


blish *. 


Dr Hamilton observes, {p. 6.), that the constipated and 
loaded state of the intestinal canal, is a common cause of — 


general bad health; often accompanies and aggravates the 
other symptoms of fever; is the immediate source of vari- 


aus disorders peculiar to children and young people; and 
also 


_* See Observations on the Utility and Administration of Purgative 
Medicines, by James Hamilton, M. D. p. 140. 
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also occasions other serious complaints, which arise in ma- 
ture age, and in the decline of life *, . 

[t is necessary, he justly remarks, for those, who either 
wish to preserve good health, or who are in quest of the 
lost treasure, to attend to, and to regulate their alvine 
evacuations +. 

It may be proper, he adds, on some occasions, to pro= 
pose to them, to forsake the haunts and habits of fashion. 
able life, to leave the crowded city, alluring amusements, 
of serious occupations, conducted in airless, or even in 
tainted rooms; to shun luxurious tables, indolence, and 
late hours; to retrace the footsteps by which they have 
deviated from simple nature; and to court the country, 
pure air, moderate exercise, and simple diet +. 

This advice, however, cannot be always followed, and it 
will not always remove costiveness, and the ills which pro- 
ceed from it. In this case, as well as the costiveness which 
accompanies disease, the interposition of purgative medi- 
cines is necessary. 

2. Looseness.—Stools, however, may not only be too hard 
and scanty, but they may be also too loose and abundant : 
hence arise what are called fluxes, disorders in the bowels, 
diarrhoea, &c. | He 

These are unfortunate complaints ; for, as Cheyne has 
justly remarked, those who have slippery bowels can ne-_ 
ver get strength §; and, bad as costiveness is, for the weak 
or the aged, yet they can bear a costive habit much better 
than fluxes or purging. At the same time, it is proper to 
observe, that fluxes are sometimes the salutary efforts of 
nature, to rid itself of pernicious substances |. Such dis- 
charges must be of use, when the habit is full 3 and an 
eminent physician has therefore recommended jt as an ae? 

ul 


* Y have found a purgative of use in colds, when the stomach was 

loaded with phlegm. 
Pi. Fe 

if Hamilton’s ‘Observations on Purgative Medicines, p. 7. 
* 9 Essay om Health, p.'38.; and Locke ‘observes, that people who ar¢ 
very loose, have seldom strong thoughts or strong bodies: —Thoughts on 
Education, sec. 23. 

|| An old woman,.Elizabeth Alexander, now living in London, aged. 
above 100, is periodically liable toa relaxation of the bowels, after which 
she always enjoys for a time better health. 
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ful caution, not to be too hasty of stopping a recent spon 
taneous purging, as it may frequently be useful, and, it 
may. be found adviseable to co-operate with nature, in pro- 
moting this evacuation * 

Looseness is often the effect of immoderate eating +. 
Part of the food, not being properly digested, passes off in 
this way, and nature thus relieves herself of a load for 

which: she had no occasion. Great eaters are, owing to 
this circumstance, generally thin and emaciated, and possess 
less strength, than those who take a moderate meal, which 
is afterwards properly concocted f, 

As an habitual looseness is often owing t to an a placa 
perspiration, persons affected with it, ought to keep their 
feet warm, to wear flannel next their skin, and take every 
other method to promote perspiration §. 


Such persons as are troubled with an habitual looseness, 


ought likewise to suit their diet to the nature of their com- 
plaint. They should use food which braces and strengthens 
the bowels, and which is rather of an astringent quality, as 
wheaten bread, made of the finest flour, or rather biscuit, 
cheese, eggs, rice boiled in milk, with some cinnamon in 
it, for breakfast. "Their drink hand be red port, or caret 
instead of white wine |}. 

Persons subject to diarrhoea, cannot be too cautious in 
the use of watery, saline, and easily fermentable articles of 
food and drink; and they ought to avoid violent fits of 


anger, and the indulgence of other passions. On the con- ~ 


trarys 


* See Heberden’s Commentaries on the History and Cure of Diseases, 

145: 
4 + During the hot seasons of the year, bowel complaints are apt to be- 
come frequent. ‘They are of various degrees, and, if not early checked, 
by medical aid, they generally terminate, either in violent and exhausting 
evacuations, of a hot bilious liquid, both upwards and downwards, which 
has obtained the name of cholera morbus, or ina disorder still more danger- 
ous, when the bowels become obstinately constipated, and acutely pain- 
ful. Such complaints are often attributed to the fruits of summer and 
autumn, but erroneously, if they are not abused; but if the sources of 
one indigestion are heaped upon another, for instance, if after a plentiful 
dinner, the stomach is overloaded with a great quantity of fruit, what 
can be expected, but the effects of repletion. ‘The consequences are at- 
tributed to the desert, and not to the dinner, whilst it is the excess of both 
that has done the mischief. Manual of Health, p..303, and 304, 

{ Turnbull’s Medical Works, p.133. 

§ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 118. 

|} Th. p. 118. 
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ftary, they will promote their health, by using provisiong 
of a drying nature, drinking either very bitter and well- 
fermented beer or ale, or, if they can afford it, good old 
wine; all of which have the beneficial tendency to promote 
perspiration, and thus prevent superfluous humidity in the 
Body *. a Msane se eC ene 

In common complaints of the bowels, the following re- 
medy may be tried.—Let 15 grains of rhubarb be put into 
a table spoon, and filled up with rum: $et fire to the rum, 
and let it flame fill it can burf no longer: thén mix it with 
15 grains of magnesia, and 5 drops of laudanum ; and take 
the whole, at night or morning, in a wine glass, full of 
peppermint water. Gb ae) 

Such complaints, however, are not to be trifled with ; 
but the best medical advice should be taken early, to check 
or remove them, as may be judged necessary, by the aid 
either of regimen or of physic: 


9, URENE- 


urine, both on account of its supposed connexion with 


“various diseases, and on account of the very singular pro- 


ducts which have been obtained from it. Chemists have 
found in healthy urine, no less a number than seventeen 


different substances; but wheni it is diseased, the number 


-.is increased; and when it is putrefied, a variety of new 


products are found in it +. eat fe 
The formation of urine, is of infinite consequence to the 
animal economy. By the préparation of that substance in 
the kidneys, the blood is cleared from too great a quantity 
We | of 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p.515.- 
+ See Themson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p.642; dcx. 
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of saline matters, and from a variety of putrid particles 
which would be noxious to the body. Indeed, of so much 
importance is the separation of urine from the blood; and 
the changes produced therein, by the action of the kidneys, 
are so essential for qualifying the blood to answer the pur- 
poses for which it was intended, that if the kidneys are 
unable, from disease, to perform their functions, the ani- 
mal must perish. 


‘The evacuation of urine, and of the acrid and deleterious _ 


particles which it. contains, is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of health, and ought not, on any account, to 
be postponed *.. Sennertus relates, that a celebrated ma- 
thematician, (Tycho Brache), being confined in the com- 
pany of women for a great while, and too bashful to men- 
tion the want he was under of making water, kept his 
urine so long in the bladder, that it brought on an inflam- 


mation, of which he died +. Many others have lost their 4 


lives, and brought on tedious, as well as incurable disor- 
ders, by retaining, from a false- delicacy, their water too 
long. When the bladder has been over-distended, it often 
loses its power of action altogether, and becomes paralytic, 
by which means it is rendered unable, either to retain the 
urine, or expel it properly. ‘The calls of nature, there- 
fore, ought never to be put off. Delicacy is, doubtless, a 
virtue; but that never can be reckoned true delicacy, which 
induces any one to risk his health, or to hazard his exist- 
ence {. | , 
As a free discharge of urine not only prevents, but ac- 
tually 


* A young lady, confined in a stage coach for many hours, by keep- 
mg her water foo long in the bladder, brought on an almost fatal suppres- 
sion of urine. It was happily removed by the use of the hot-bath, the — 


best remedy on such occasions. Valangin’s ‘Treatise on Diet, p. 172. 


+ Probably it was a paralysis of the bladder, which, it is said, was the 


cause of the celebrated Dr Fothergill’s death. 


{ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 119. Ina work lately printed‘at — 


Paris, there is a section—* De importance de satisfaire aux besoins na- 
turels,’ in-which there are the following just remarks: ¢ Les femmes 
sont souvent victimes d’une fausse honte, que Pintérct de leur santé, 
mieux entendue, leur ferait surmonter facilement. On a vu des maladies 
incurables, et meme mortelles, Occasionées pour avoir retenu trop long- 
tems gon urine, &c. Dans sa voiture, dans les voitures publiques, des 
que le besoin se fait sentir, il faut faire arreter, descendre, et le satisfaire.” 
Médecine du Voyageur, par le Docteur Duplanil, Tome IL. p. 62. 
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tially cures many diseases, it ought by all means to be pros 
moted; and every thing that may obstruct it should be 
carefully avoided. ‘Chose who have reason to suspect that 


their urine is in too small a quantity, or who have any 


symptoms of the gravel, ought to avoid every thing that 


has a tendericy to lessen the quantity of that evacuation. 


It is less dangerous to suppress the evacuations by stools 
than those by urine; for if the latter remains too long in 
the bladder, it becomes acrid and corrosive *: 

Many maladies arise from voiding too small a quantity of 
urine ; as disorders in the bladder, in the kidneys, &c. nay 
it destroys even the small vesscls of the brain, and occa 
sions apoplexy and death +. Hence the indispensable ne+ 
cessity of attending to this secretion. Robust persons 
eject less urine than the debilitated ; a copious emission of 
it is always 2 symptom of a relaxed body, which is not pos- 
sessed of sufficient energy to expel its noxious particles by 
transpiration through the cutaneous vessels f. 

Urine, on the one hand, should neither be too long re« 
tained, which may occasion inflammation, or a deposition 
of sediment, and thus lay the foundation of calculus or 
stone ; nor should it be too often evacuated 3 for thus the. 
bladder becomes narrowed, thickened, and contracted, and 
loses in some degree its conical and natural size and shape §« 

But urine may be in too great, as well as too small a 
quantity. ‘This may be occasioned by drinking large quan- 
tities of weak watery liquors, by the excessive use of alka- 
line salts, or any thing that stimulates the kidneys, dilutes 
the blood, &c |. | 

Eeg Turbid 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 519. 

+ Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 319. Also, Bonetus Sepulcret ana« 
tom. Vol il. 

t Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 520. 

§ Turnbuli’s Medical Works, p. 148. When the urine is too long re- 
tained, it is sometimes resorbed, or taken up again into the mass of fluids ; 
and what remains stagnant in the bladder, becomes thicker, the more 
Watery parts fly off, and the more gross and earthy particles remain 
behind. By the constant tendency which these have to concrete, the for- 
mation of stones and gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence it comes 
to pass, that indolent and sedentary people are much more liable to these 
diseases than persons of a more active life. Buchan’s Domestic Medi-+ 
cine, p. 119. 

|| Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 120. 


a a 


Turbid water, with sediment like brick-dust, ought not 
to occasion any alarm. It proceeds from the critical dis- 
charge of what was preternaturally retained in the habit *. 

Connected with discussions regarding urine, is the al 
culus urine, or that disposition, either in the blood, or in 
the uriné, to form stony concretions. Innumerable are the 
works in which that subject has been discussed ; but as it 
belongs more properly to medicine than to diet, it is not 
proposed to dwell on it in this place +. ‘The use of soda 
water is certainly of service; but is apt to promote a relaxa- 
tion in the bowels. igo water, soap leys, and some de- 
scriptions of mineral waters, have also been found useful 
in these complaints f. 

Of late, a disease has become caticendn prevalent, of a 
nature more horrible than even the stone itself; it is a 
stricture in the urethra, by which the evacuation of urine 
is prevented. ‘The means of remedying this disease has be- 
come a most important branch of surgery; and the tortures 
which are occasioned by the operations which surgeons are 
under the necessity of performing, are more dreadful than . 
can well be conceived. This disorder, which fortunately 
is not known to females, is perhaps the most dreadful 
malady to which the male sex is exposed; and nothing 
is more ioypenas than early to warn the young and igno- 

rant, 


* Cheyne’s Essay on Health and Long Life, p. 140. The author has 
often found his urine in London, of the sort above described; probably 
owing to defective perspiration. 

f Sir William ‘Temple recommends alehoof, or ground*ivy, as a spe- 
cific remedy, or prevention for the stone, both on his own experiences 
for about ten years, and that of others. See his Essay on Health and 
Long Life. Code of Longevity; Vol 1V.p. 355. 

ft There are some valuable observations of the subject of the stone, in 
Heberden’s Commentaries on the History and Cure of Diseases, p. 80. In 
Anderson’s Medical Remarks on Natural, Spontaneous, and Artificial 
Evatuation, there is an account of a stone having been evacuated by the 
use of Castile soap, and the water of a spring at Coombe-hill, near Hamp- 
ton-court Palace, the water of which is so pure, that no fur will adhere 
to the inside of the culiaary vessels where that water is constantly used, 
see p. 97. It may be proper.to.add, that. where there is a difficulty in 
making ur ne owing to a palsy in the parts, it has often been got the 
better of ‘by electricity. The application also, of hot water, has been 
found of service. See Smith’s Curiosities of Common Water, p. 49. See, 
also, Swan’s Sydenham, p. 586, where there is an excellent dissertation 
concerning bloody urine from a stone in the kidneys. 
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rant, of the tortures to which they may subject themselves, 
by thoughtlessness and indiscretion *. , 


3. PERSPIRATION. 


Perspiration is the last act of perfect animal digestion +3 
and of all the natural evacuations, none is so important, or 
so extensive ; none is carried on with less interruption ; and 
none frees the body from so many impurities, particularly 
from those thin and acrid humours which are so noxious to 
the human frame. Perspiration is also of use, for the pur- 
pose of moistening the external surface of the body, and 
preventing the skin from being dricd up by the atmospherie 
air; and also, for remedying any defect of transpiration 
from the lungs, as in that case the perspiration of the skin 
is increased. On account of the importance of this func- 
tion, on which indeed the health of man so much depends, 
it is proposed to discuss the subject, at some length, under 
the following general heads: 1. The nature of perspiration 
in general, 2. The divisions thereof. 3. The quantity 
that ought to be perspired. 4. The circumstances which 
promote perspiration. 5. Those which obstruct it. 6. Pro- 
portion of perspiration to the other discharges; and, ‘7. Ge- 
neral observations regarding that important function. 

1. Perspiration is a subtile and invisible vapour, con- 
stantly flying off from the surface of the body, though ever 
so cautiously protected by clothes, &c. It gives quickly a 
tincture to whatever is applied to it, which, when examin- 
ed with the best microscopes, appears to be composed of 
the several constituent parts of the solids and fluids, which 
constantly exhale and perish t. : 


Ee 3 For 


* This subject is very properly touched upon in the Manual of Health, 
Appendix, No. 3. p. 396, under the title of * Articles qui n’est pas fait 
pour les Dames.’ It concludes with the following judicious observation. 
—‘ If there existed a society for the circulation of tracts, to promote prv- 
dence among young men, a few of these histories, related without the 
- least exaggeration, must, one would hope, have a good effect, by teach~ 

ing them how much they will have to suffer from disease, and how much 
more from the surgeon.’ | 

+ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 167. Lynch on Health, p. 142. 

{ Barry on Digestion, p. 2; also, Lewenhoeck, ‘Tom. IV. Epist. 42. 
One may judge of the importance of perspiration, from the black offen- 
4 SLYS 
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For the discovery of the nature, mportance, and extent 
of perspiration, or what may be called the static system of 
medicine, we are indebted to the celebrated physician Sancy 
torius, who established, by the labour of 30 years, the ex+ 
istence of this discharge, ‘beyond the possibility of doubt ; 
and whose doctrines have since been sanctioned by the ex- 
periments, and supported by the authority, of many able 
men. 
igh Perspiration is divided into two sorts, the one called 
sensible perspiration, because it is rendered visible to the eye 5 
the other insensible, which is discharged in the shape of 
vapour. It has, however, been collected by various means, 
and subjected to chemical experiment. 

_ When the perspirable matter collects in drops, it is knows 
under the name of sqweat. ‘This substance appears on the 
surface of the body, after violent exercise, more especially 
in hot weather. In excess, it is extremely weakening, as it 
carries off with it many of the most nutritious particles of 
the blood ; but it is sometimes of use, by supplying a wa- 
tery excretion, when the urine is deficient 5; and by expel- 
ling, in disease, the morbid matter by which the body has 
been disordered. In fevers also, the heat in the blood may 
thus be diminished. IE it is rendered, however, habitual, ag. 
in the case of night- sweats, it is apt to lay the foundation 
of consumption, and other disorders of a most serious nas ~ 
ture. 05. 

. ‘Transpiration, however, or insensible perspiration, 1S per= 
fectly invisible, and passes off in small quantities at a time 5 
but chemists have ascertained, that, among the substances: 
perspired, water, carbon, an oily matter, and an acid, are 
certainly constituent principles *. 

The nature of this discharge, is thus elegantly described 
by the Poet of Health. 


For thro” the small arterial mouths that pierce 
In endless millions the’ close-woven skin, 

The baser fluids, in a constant stream 
Escape, and viewléss melt into the winds. 
While this eternal, this most copious waste 
Maintains its wonted measure, all the powers. 


Or 


aive matter which is collected between the toes, or adheres to the necke 
cloth, and other parts of the dress. 
' ¥ ‘Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 732. 
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Of health befriend you, all the wheels of life 
With ease and pleasure move: but this restrain’d, 
Or more or less, so more or less you feel 

The functions labour; from this fatal source 
What woes descend, is never to be sung *. 


3. The quantity of this discharge is very great, as it is 
constantly going on, day and night, through innumerable 
pores, everywhere spread over the surface of the skin, 3000 
of which, according to some computations, occupy no more 
space than one inch, though, according to others, the pores 
are infinitely more minute. Indeed, some have gone so far 
as to say, that 125,000 perspirable vessels may be covered 
with a grain of sand f. 

If a strong healthy man, who uses moderate exercise, eats 
and drinks to the amount of eight pounds weight in a day, 
he will discharge, in good weather, five of them by insen- 
sible perspiration ; and he will be more relieved, by a free 
insensible perspiration to that extent, than by all the sen- 
sible evacuations united ft. 

It has not yet been determined, what quantity of perspi- 
ration is necessary for the maintenance of health. Sanctorius 
says, that if the meat and drink of one day, amounts te 
eight pounds, the insensible perspiration usually arises to 
about five pounds, the urine to about thirty-two ounces, and 

stools to about four ounces; but that calculation was made 
for the climate of Italy. A firm belief that this doctrine of 
Sanctorius’s was applicable to other countries, besides Italy, 
has been prejudicial to many, making them afraid of rising 
in the morning, if they found any moisture on their skin, 
lest they should check perspiration; but by this erroneous 

system, they relaxed and weakened their constitutions §. 
Later experiments have ascertained, that in England, 
Ireland, and even South Carolina, the urine, in the course 
of a whole year, will exceed the perspiration. ‘This may 
be attributed, however, to various extrancous circumstan- 
ces; for instance, in Carolina, where that certainly ap~ 
Re4 peared 


* Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Book UI. line 256. 

+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 174 and 180. The calculations are by 
*.ewenhoeck. | 
{ Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 265. , 

§ Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of Human 
Bodies, pref. p. 4. | 
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peared to be the case, it was found to be owing to the 
quantity, and above all, to the diuretic quality, of the 
drink, beanie weak punch, which made it pass off quick-. 
ly by urine * 

But, in general, it may be stated, that a person of middle 
stature, and in perfect health, will perspire from three 
to four, and even five pounds weight, according to circum- 
stances, within the space of twenty-four hours+. 

4. Perspiration is promoted by various ways, as, 1. By 
the food we eat, some substances being’ lighter, and more 
‘perspirable chan others, and, consequently, easier convert- 
ed into that subtile vapour, aibiieeby 1s discharged by the skin. 
It is generally believed that the food, the weight of which 
is not felt in the stomach, perspires most freely. 2. Fer- 
mented liquors, by agitating the blood, and promoting cir- 
culation, and by strengthening even the solid parts, are 
supposed to aid and augment perspiration f. 3. Moderate 
bodily exercise, walking, in particular, is favourable to this 
function. 4. Stretching and expanding ‘the limbs, so as to 
quicken the circulation of the blood, must be of service. 
‘5. Perspiration is promoted by proper clothing, adapted to 
the season of the year, and by a regular change of the linen 
worn next to the person, which, owing to the quantity of 
matter perspired, ought to be changed once a-day. 6. Per- 
spiration is much promoted by attention to the skin, keep- 
ing it clean and moist. 7. Bathing | in warm water evident- 
ly tends to promote perspiration. 8. When necessary, 
‘warm liquids, and sudorific remedies, are often necessary 
to promote perspiration in disease. Lastly, ‘The emotions 
and passions: of an apnoea ia 8 es tend to pee ae 
and increase it. | 

This discharge is certainly of peculiar importance, be- 
cause it can better supply the detect of other evacuations, 
than ‘any other can supply the defect of this. It 1s not im- 
probable, however, that many people increase perspiration, 
beyond what is neceéssar Ys by being over-careful to defend 
themselves from the injuries of the air. Do we not see, 
even in the coldest climates, people go almost naked, with- 
out any injury to their health, and by that means harden- 


ing 
* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 182. 
+ Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of Human pe 
dics, p, 87, 
i Le Medicin des eres p. (21. 
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ing their bodies, like their hands and faces, which they ex- 
pose to every severe cold*? Increasing perspiration, be~ 
yond what is necessary, weakens the body, brings.on an 
entire sinking of the spirits, debility, and death +. 

5. Qbstructed perspiration, on the other hand, dries up 
the skin, injures the smaller vessels, augments the bulk of 
humours, occasions a heaviness, perceivable by the senses, 
and an increased weight of the body, and is certainly one 
of the principal sources of disease; indeed, few disorders 
attack us when that function goes properly on. ‘This dis 
charge, however, being less perceptible than any of the 
rest, though the most important, is consequently less at~ 
tended to, hence it is, that colds, fevers, theumatismss 
agues, &c. often proceed from obstructed perspiration, be- 
fore we are aware that it has taken place. It is proper, 
therefore, to consider, what are the causes of those ob- 
structions, and what are the means of preventing them. 

Obstructed perspiration, in general, arises from the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 1. From moist and cold air. Where 
the air'is pure and healthy, even though it is cold, and the 
perspiration thereby obstructed, yet the fibres are strength- 
ened, and the matter retained is neither dangerous nor 
painful; whereas in a cold and moist air, the perspiration 
is stopt; the fibres relaxed, but not strengthened; and the 
matter retained is both bad and unwholesome. 2. From 
improper food; for too many oleaginous, viscous, and 
crude articles. of nourishment, such as fat meat, pastry, 
boiled mealy dishes, smoked hams, sausages, &c. have a 
strong tendency to obstruct the free perspiration of the 
body}t. 3. From violent pain. 4. From obstructions of 
the cutaneous vessels, frequently occasioned by the use of 
salves, ointments, and cosmetics. 5. From severe colds, 
particularly those contracted at pene ae during sleep. 
6, rom nature being employed with other objects 5 and in 
particular, from the mind being engaged in concerns of an ~ 
interesting nature, which excite strong emotions. -7. From 
neglect of exercise. 8. From want of cleanliness.- 9. From 

ymproper 

* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 153. 

+ Too great a waste of perspirable matter, also weakens the fibres, by 
leaving them with too small a share of moisture; and the fresh indigest~ 
ed humours pressing forward into the small vessels of the skin, occasion 
cutaneous eruptions. Burton.cn the Non-naturals, p. 328. 

t Willich’s Lectures on Diet aud Regimen, p. 528. 
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improper clothing, as wearing too tight garments, and im~ 
proper ligatures about the joints*. 10. From changes in 
the atmosphere, which happen so frequently in Great 
Britain. This can only be guarded against by being as 
much as possible abroad, and exposed to the open air; for 
it is a just observation, that those who keep most within 
doors, are most liable to catch cold, ‘The open carriages, 
which have of late become so fashionable, are greatly to be 
approven of on that account. 11. From wet clothes; a 
well-known cause, and which therefore need not be dwelt 
upon. None but the most hardy can bear neglect in this 
respect. 12. From wet feet. This has proved the source 
of many fatal disorders. The application of spirits, after 
the feet are dried, speedily restores the circulation; but 
many consider it as a dangerous application, unless the 
feet are immediately dried, and rubbed with a fiesh-brush 
or coarse towelf. 13. From night air. The coolness of the 
air, and the dews which then fall, are highly unfavourable 
to perspiration, but less so in towns than in the country. 
14. From damp beds. It is infinite the mischiefs which 
they have occasioned, and the number of deaths which have 
been the consequence thereof. In inns this often happens, 
and ought to be punished by law ; and even in private fa- 
mihes, the beds for strangers are net always so free from 
damp as they ought to be. 15. Damp linen. Even where 
the beds are dry, little attention is paid to the linen. This 
is particularly the case at inns; and travellers, who are of- 
gen very anxious about what they eat and drink at inns, pay 
no regard to a circumstance of much more importance, 
When there is any apprehension of damp linen, or of a 
damp bed, the best precaution is, to sleep in the blankets, 
16. Damp houses. This often happens from their being 
improperly situated, from being built of sea-stone, or from 
being inhabited too early. 17. Damp rooms. An atten- 
tion to cleanliness has often occasioned the washing of 
rooms at a very unseasonable period, so as to be inhabited 
before they were perfectly dry. 18. Sudden transitions 

from 


# Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 525. 

+ Some recommend bathing the feet, for a few minutes, in tepid wa~ 
ter, as a much safer application. In the case of Alderman Hankey, it is 
said, that he suffered much by the application of spirits. When the spi- 
rit evaporated, nething but cold moisture remained. 
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¥rom heat to cold*. Frequent colds are caught in summer, 
by going from the burning rays of the sun to the cooling 
shade; and the first cold of autumn is more sensibly felt, 
because we are then unaccustomed to that impression. 
For instance, changing suddenly the air of a warm room, 
for that of a cold atmosphere, or, when a room is hot, 
throwing open a window, and sitting near it, or wher 
warm, plunging into cold water, or drinking freely of cold 
water when hot, which sometimes has occasioned immee 
diate death, and often a variety of other disorders f. 
Lastly, Restless nights, fasting, or an increase of the othet 
evacuations, obstruct perspiration f. 

6. In order to explain the superior importance of this 
discharge, it may be proper to give the following abstract 
of a very curious statical table, drawn up by Dr Robinson, 
of the experiments he tried for eight months, commencing 
in April and ending in November, in the forty-second year 
of his age, which ascertains the medium proportion of the 
three discharges, in so far as his experience goes. 

Ounces. 
Mean quantity of food per esis aplastic es zal 
28. 


Mean quantity of TOO Lb peasavevsdeaseuacess O6e02e 20888808 §.54 
Mean quantity of urine, ©0608 O00 CRO OHe siscprevosteatscsse Tid 


40A5 
Mean quantity of perspiration,....socccsssseeseeesecesee45.86-—86.31 
‘Thus, it would appear, that, in the course of these ex- 
periments, a greater proportion of liquid and solid food 
was discharged by the skin, than by stool and urine; the 
result, however, of Dr Robinson’s inquiry is, that there is 
but one weight under which a grown body can enjoy the 
best and most uninterrupted health, namely, when the 
perspiration and the urine are nearly equal at all seasons 
of the year; for, by this means, the body will be uniform- 
ly drained of its moisture, the inward parts by urine, and 
the more superficial parts by perspiration, without any 
irregular and unnatural discharges. ‘The morning weight 
of 


* Sanctorius advises. us, very carefully to avoid. the deceitful pleasure 
af suddenly cooling the body, when heated by air or exercise. 
+ See these subjects more fully explained in Buchan’s Domestic Medi 
cine, p. 120. 


{ Fothergill’s Rules for Preservation of Health, p. 87. 
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nf the body also, will then continue nearly the same at alf 
seasons of the year *. 

Sanctorius has proved, that robust persons discharge the 
remains of their nutriment chiefly by perspiration, the weak 
chiefly by the kidneys or bowels; but in a state of great 
weakness, it passes off in the shape of undigested chyle+. 

7. We shall conclude with some general observations 
regarding this important subject. 

Some contend, that too much stress is laid upon perspi- 
ration, for it is so very variable, and is so liable to be check- 
ed by many different accidents, that if life depended upon 
its being equal, we should not enjoy health for a single 
day. Besides, some stop up their pores by greasy unc- 
tions, and do not seem to suffer from it. It is not clear, 
however, that perspiration is much checked by this prac- 
tice, or the defect may be compensated by other evacua- 
tions; or by an increased perspiration from the lungs f. 

The importance of perspiration, however, may be judg- 
ed of from our own feelings. Irregularities, in this respect, 
produce peevishness of temper, headache, disturbed sleeps, 
heaviness in the limbs, &c.3 whereas we never find ourselves 
more lively and vigorous, nor are our health and spirits in a 
better state, than when that function is duly performed]. 

‘The importance of perspiration, when combined with 
peculiar clothing, is exemplified by the following singular 
circumstances : many Asiatic nations are induced to wear 
4urbans to prevent the coup de soleil; and hence their skulls, 
from the perspiration which that occasions in the head, are 
remarkably thin; but they leave their necks bare, which 
‘axe meng sins remarkably thick and muscular. Many 

European 


; eats s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of the Human 

Body, p.9 
hig rae s Medical Cautions, p. 180. 

+ Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p- 186. 

§ When we are restless in bed, it is often owing to the air in the bed, 
er under the clothes, being saturated with perspirable matter, and refus- 
ing ‘to take any more. ‘lo become sensible of this by experiment, let a 
person keep his position in the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes, and 
suffer fresh air to approach the uncovered part of his body. He will then 
feel that part suddenly refreshed, for the air will immediately relieve the 
skin, by receiving, licking up, and carrying off, the load of perspirable 
matter that incommoded him. ‘This is the order of nature, to prevent 
animals being infected by their own perspiration. See Franklin’ s Essays: 

|] Willich’s Lectures on Dict and Kegimen, p. 522. 


i 
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European nations, on the other hand, owing to the cold- 
ness of their climate, are led to: keep their necks warm, but 
their heads are not so heavily covered as with a turban, nor 
are hats worn in the house ; hence their skulls are: thicker, 
and their necks more taper , 

It has been observed, that one perspires less when the 
stomach is void ; hence those who eat twice or thrice a-day 
perspire better hari those who eat but once. 

There is no better mode of preserving an equal perspi- 
ration, than to accustom ourselves, from early youth, to the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold. ‘Vhis may be effected by 
walking every day in the open air, and washing the body 
with tepid, or, still better, with cold water, which braces 
the pores, and enables us to undergo the different changes 
of the weather and of the seasons. 

It is to be observed, that if we retire to bed immediately 
after supper, the process of perspiration is checked in a re- 
markable degree ; we ought therefore to sit up at least two 
hoursaftersupper. ‘To obtain the full benefit of this practice, 
both to the organs of digestion and perspiration, our supper 
ought not to be delayed to the late hours now in fashion+. 

‘The exudation by the pores is most essential during the 
night, when the sleep is sound and refreshing ; for the 
noxious particles alone are then expelled. This cannot be 
effected in the day-time, on account of the disturbances to 
which we are exposed, which interrupt the circulation of 
the blood, whereas at night it is comparatively more calm 
and regular. ‘lhe nocturnal perspiration also is more co- 
pious, from the greater uniformity of the surrounding at- 
mosphere, and from the more regular warmth to which the 
body is then subjected. Nocturnal perspiration, therefore, 
is esteemed more beneficial than what is produced from la- 
bour or exercise when we are awake} the discharge being 
more gross and crude, and probably carrying off with j it 
some of the finer nutritious juices. | 

It is extremely unwholesome, however, to lie in bed too 
long, as that weakens the fibres, and promotes too abundant 
a perspiration ; and sleeping on feathet-beds also ought ta 

be 


* See Code of Longevity, Vol. IIL p. 313 and 318, as to the effect of 
wearing hats or turbans. 
ft Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 524, 
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be avoided, as it occasions a constant vapour-bath at night, 
which destroys the beneficial acquisitions of the day. 

The young perspire a great deal more than the old. It 
would appear, that the texture of the skin, as life advances, 
becomes closer and more shrivelled, and less able to expel any 
substance through its pores. It is on this account, that 
old people have such a quantity of defluxion, which they 
evacuate by the mouth *, ‘That defluxion always abounds 
most in the winter season, when perspiration diminishes. 

To encourage perspiration, and to prevent an injurious 
load of defluxion, old people ought to keep themselves 
warm, to drink a little wine, to use moderate exercise, and 
to change their linen often. Warm bathing also, is of use 
to the aged, from its tendency to promote perspiration, but 
it ought only to take place when their stomachs are empty. 
It is said, that old people, after bathing, should not have 
their skins rubbed with coarse flannel, or linen cloth. 
That may be of use to young people, whose pores are na- 
turally too open; but 1s prejudicial to old people, whose 
pores are naturally contracted. Where the perspiration 
continues deficient, old people ought to take decoctions in 
order to promote it +. 


GENERAL RESULT. 


The food we take, is at first divided into two parts. 
1, The earthy and grosser particles, which are discharged 
by stool; and, 2. particles which are absorbed, and added ta 
the mass of circulating fluids. The latter part is applied, 
1. To the purposes of nutrition ; or, 2. Discharged by urine; 
or, 3. By perspiration. By these processes, the body, after 
having consumed several pounds of solid, and of liquid food, 
returns every morning to nearly its original weight. 

The means by which this daily miracle is effected, I have 
endeavoured, in the preceding pages, shortly to elucidate. 


Sect. V.— Means of remedying Indigestion. 


As the health and nourishment of the body entirely de- 
pends upon the proper and regular digestion of the food it 
consumes, there is no subject that can be of more import- 

ance, 
* Le Medicin des Hommes, p. 119.; also, Experiences de M. de Sau 


sur la Transpiration. 
+ The Nurse’s Guide, by an eminent physician, p. 121. 
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ance, with a view to health, than to consider the means of 
remedying any deficiency or error in regard to this import- 
ant function. 

Indigestion may either be temporary, or settled; and the 
remedies must vary accordingly. 

Temporary indigestion may be owing to various eausesy 
as, the eating of too great a quantity of food; in which 
case, the bad effects of it may be prevented by abstinence, 
and not filling the stomach again, until it has got rid of its 
former contents. It may also be owing to the bad quality 
of the food ; in which case, the noxious matter must be got 
rid of, sometimes by abstinence also, but generally by com- 
pelling a discharge, either by a vomit or a purge. 

A settled indigestion may arise from some irregularity in 
the habit, a subject that has been already dwelt upon; or 
from two causes, which remain to be discussed; 1. Some 
weakness or disease in the stomach itself; or, 2. A defi- 
ciency or error in some of the secretions above described, 
as the bile, the gastric juice, &c. 

1. Various modes have been thought of for strengthen- 
ing the stomach. By pure air and moderate exercise alone, 
that may often be accomplished. Many, however, have 
recommended various medicines for that purpose, some ace 
count of which it may be proper to mention, without being 
implicated for any responsibility in regard to their success. 

In Sweden, the elixir of Doctor Jernitz has been much 
celebrated ; and, as a proof of its efhicacy, it is said that the 
doctor himself attained the age of 104, his son to 100, and 
the whole of his family, by the constant use of it, lived to a 

great age. Numbers also in that country are said to have 
-seceived great benefit from it*. 
An 


* The following is the receipt for making this elixir, which was given 
me by a friend. It has been tried in England, and found serviceable to 
the stomach ; and, by strengthening that important organ, it is said also, 
to render persons less liable to catch cold. 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING THE ELIXIR OF LONGEVITY. 

One ounce and one drachm of sugar of aloes, one drachm of zedoaria, 
one ditto of gentiana, one ditto of saffron, from the Levant, one ditto of 
fine rhubarb, one ditto of theriaque of Venice. 

Reduce the five first mentioned drugs to powder, and let them pass 
through a sieve; afterwards put them into a bottle, with the theriaque, 
and throw into it a pint of good brandy; stop the mouth of the battle 

well 
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Att intelligent French author (D’Aubertton) has writtért 
a short tract on the subject of indigestion. He observes, in 
that work, that the human body has its periods of growth, 
of full vigour, and of decay; and that the exercise of all its 
functions depend, not only on the daily state of the body, 
but also on its periods, as connected with all the different 
ages of life. Digestion, in particular, follows the general 
law; its agents are weak in infancy, but they grow stronger 
from day to day: they acquire all their strength in youth, 
they subsist in a virile age, they begin to diminish in the 
age of decline, they grow much weaker'in old age, and they 
are almost extinguished in decrepitude. It is at the com- 
mencement of decline, which, according to circumstances, 
varies from the fortieth to the forty-fifth, and even to the 
fiftieth year of the age of each individual, that the stomach 
— to require peculiar care ane ati eit: People who 
have 


well with wet parchment, and when it dries, prick.several little pin-holes 

in it, and put it in a press for nine days, taking care to stir it well. On 
the tenth day, without moving the bottle, let the infusion run out gently 
into another bottle, as long as the liquor continues clear. ‘The bottle 
containing this infusion, must be well stopped with linen. Afterwards, 
pour a second pint of brandy upon, your drugs, for a second infusion, 
which you will leave other nine days in the bottle, well stopped like the 
former, and stirred well in the same manner ; you must pour it, on the 
tenth day, into another bottle; and when you perceive that the liquor is 
no longer clear, put cotton into the funnel, and filtrate it several times, if 
necessary, fo have it quite clear. Do not Keneet to puta piece of linen over 
the funnel, that the spirit or liquor may not evaporate. ‘The two infu- 
sions should be mixed together, in a well stopped bottle, and you may 
make use of it immediately. 

By the daily use of this remedy, it is said, that one may live for a very 
long time, without requiring bleeding, or any other medicine or preservar 
tive against contagious diseases ; the small-pox it throws out without any 
danger; and it has this admirable property, that one may safely take a 

very strong dose of it; and it is also serviceable in less doses, according to 
circumstances. For sickness at the stomach, one spoonful, quite pure ; for 
indigestions, two spoonfuls in four of tea; for drunkenness, two spoonfuls, 
quite pure ; for colics, two spoonfuls in four of brandy ; for fits of the gout, 
during the fit, and particularly when it is getting up, three spoonfuls, 
quite pure ; for worms, one spoonful before eating, for eight days; for the 
dropsy, one spoonful in white wine, for a month; for intermitting fevers, 
a spoonful quite pure, before the cold fit ; and, if the fever is not cured by 
the first or second dose, it will undoubtedly be so by the third. The only 
precaution necessary, while taking this elixir, 3 is, to eat nothing raw, to take 
neither milk nor salad, and not to go too much into the open air. ‘The 
quantity to be taken daily is, seven drops for w omen, and nine for men. 
Very old people should take, besides, a spoonful quite pure, every eighth day. 
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have been subject to indigestions before, have them ther 
miore frequent and more violent; and those who almost 
never experienced them before, except on some very extra- 
ordinary occasions, begin to feel them, even from slight 
causes.. Sédentary people are particularly subjected to these 
complaints: st airy ee gels . 

The remedy proposed by M. D’Aubenton is; ipecacuanha 
in powder; the dose depending upon the quantity that wilt 
not excite any painful symptom of nausea, but siifficient to 
excite a light sensation of the vermicular movement of the 
stomach, by which the phlegm may be separated and ex~ 
pelled from that organ. There are some people who can 
take to the amount of two grains without nausea; and others 
who cannot take more than a third or a fourth part of a 
grain. It is proper to begin with a small dose, and to aug 
ment it graduaily, if it is necessary, until the point in which 
the action of the remedy begins to be felt. | 

The ipecacuanha which he recommends to be taken, is 
the brown sort, commonly used in medicine. The most fa- 
vourable time for taking it, is in the morning, fasting, or am 
hour or two before breakfast. The powder may be putin a 
spoonful of water or wine, ot taken in the pulp of a roasted 
apple, or in sweetmeats, or lozenges. ! 

The object of this remedy is, to clear off the phlegm ot 
slimy matter which disturbs the action of the stomach. ‘The 
secretion of the digestive liquor, or the gastric juice, is thus 
promoted, and the source of indigestion is removed. 

D’Aubenton adds, that he had proved the effects of its 
and that the remedy had surpassed his most sanguine hopes 5 
indeed, he is said to have prolonged his own life, notwith- 
standing a naturally delicate constitution, to the age of 845 
by the use of this medicine; and he recommended it to 
many people, with whom it had the same success *. 

It is well known that the French, in general, pay particu- 
lar attention to the state of their stomach, not only on ac- 
count of its importance in a view to health, but also as a 
means of greater enjoymeat by the pleasures which the 


table 


* See Memoir sur les Indigestions, que commencent a ¢tre plus fre- 
quentes, pour ja plupart des hommes 4 Page de 40 ou 45 ans. Lua la 
Societe Royale de Médecine, le 26. Oct. 1784, par M. D’Aubenton. A 

translation 
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table affords. «I was therefore extremely desirous to ascer= 
tain what system was accounted the most beneficial, by the 
juxurious inhabitants of Paris, for preventing indigestions, 
and the following is the result of that irquiry. 

The first rule is, for each individual to study well the 
nature of his stomach, which may be very strong in some 
respects, and very weak in others; for so capricious is 
this organ, that it can digest, with ease, ten times more of 
one food than of another. In general, indeed, it is not so 
much the quantity, as the quality of the food, and the man- 
ner in which it is dressed, which occasions indigestion. It 
is, therefore, asserted, by the most experienced gourmand of 
modern times, (M. Grimod de la Reynier), that if you 
masticate well, and for a long time; if you will divide 
thoroughly, with the assistance of stale bread, every sort of 
food, particularly the more compact; if you will never 
swallow but small morsels of meat at a time, and only 
mouthfuls of liquor; and if you will add, /e coup @apreés, le 
coup du milieu, le cafe, et les liqueurs, you will seldom find 
yourself incommoded, even by the longest and heaviest 
dinner *, 

This doctrine must, doubtless, be more acceptable than 
the ipecacuanha powders of M. D’Aubenton ; and it is cer 
tain that the French, by following these rules, and rarely 
dressing their meat, until at is rather tainted, are much sel+ 
domer troubled with indigestions than the English, though, - 
in general, they eat much greater quantities, both of ani- 
mal and of vegetable food. ‘They retain also their health, 
their vivacity, and their good humour, till a very advanced 
period of life. i é; 

During the night, bile, phlegm, and other noxious mate 

| ters, - 


translation of this interesting tract has recently been published, by Dr 
Buchan of Percy Street. Printed for Callow, the medical bookseller. 
An eminent physician has given the following formula for ipecacuanha 
pills for stomachic purposes. 
R, Pulv. Ipecacuan, ‘Hj. 
Rhubarb. ij. 
Syrup. g.s. f. Pill. N. xx. 
Capt. } hora somni quotidie. 

* Almanac des Gourmands, seconde année, p. 286. The coup’ apresy 
is a glass of generous wine, after broth or soup. The coup du milieuy- 
ts a glass of, rum, or other spirits, in the middle of your dinner. 


‘ 
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tets, must imcrease more in the stomach, than in the days 
time, not being purified by fresh air, nor expelled by ex- 
ercise. In order to wash out the noxious matter thus ac- 
cumulated, it has been proposed to take a large tumbler of 
hot or of cold water, every morning, when the stomach is 


_ empty *. A person who had been accustomed to drink 


Tunbridge water for that purpose, from the use of which 
he had derived much benefit, being prevented from going 
one season, drank the same quantity of water, taken from 
the pump of a spring in his own yard, which did him as 
much service, on which he wrote these lines upon his 
ga a 
~ Steel is a cheat; — 7 

. "Tis water does the feat +. | eli g 
_ At the same time, the mineral particles, and the fixed 
air, with which mineral waters generally abound, énables 


_ the stomach, to drink greater quantities of them, than other- 


wise it could bear. 

Elixir of vitriol is accounted an excellent medicine in 
most cases of indigestion, weakness of the stomach, or want 
of appetite. From twenty to thirty drops of it may be 


taken twice or thrice a day, in a glass of wine, or of water. 
Tt may likewise be mixed with the tincture of the bark, one 


drachm of the former, to an ounce of the latter, and two 
tea-spoonfuls of it taken in wine and water, as above 


directed. It must not, however, be too frequently re-= 
| peated. 


Chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are generally 


of considerable service in removing indigestion ; and per- 


Sons who are afflicted, either with indigestion or want of ap- 


petite, cannot do better than to repair to Cheltenham, Har- 


rowgate, Scarborough, Moffat, Peterhead, and other places 


of public rendezvous. ‘Vhe very change of air, and the 


cheerful company to be found there, will be of service; not 

to mention the exercise, dissipation, amusements, &c t. 
Preparations of iron have also been found of great service 
in stomachic complaints. And Doctor Beddoes states, 
¥f@2 . that 


_* It is said, that the drinking repeated doses of hot water, for indigess 
tion, and pains in the stomach, has injured many stomachs, is merely @ 
palliative, and highly debilitating. 

+ Smith’s Curiosities of Common Water, p. 62. 
{ Buchan’s Demestic Medicine, p. 392. 
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that the red sulphate of iron, deserves the preference above 
all other preparations of that sort, and indeed above tonics 
in general, as a remedy for simple indigestion. ‘This me- 
dicine, he adds, almost infallibly cures, in the dose of a few 
drops *. 

For stomachic and nervous complaints, a tea-cupful of | 
chamomile tea every morning, or every other morning, has 
been recommended to strengthen the stomach}. It should 
be a cold infusion, and the flowers carefully dried in the 
sun, and not on copperplates. When occasionally taken, 
this may be of use. But bitters of all kinds seem to pos- 
Sess a narcotic power; and when taken for a considerable 
space of time, they destroy the sensibility of the stomach. 
This is a class of medicines, therefore, that requires much 
caution, when dyspeptic complaints, arising from weak 
digestion, are to be treated. A celebrated medicine for 
the gout, was offered some years ago to the public, under 
the name of the Portland Powder. It was composed chiefly 
of bitters ; and though it was known to alleviate, and even 
to cure the gout, it was always at the expence of the con- 
stitution t. 

Bitters, however, in moderation, may be safely taken, at 
least that has been found to be the case in France. It 
is certain, that stomachic complaints, and nervous disor 
ders, are not so common at Paris as in London, where the 
use of spiritous liquors, and of hot tea, infallibly injure the 
stomach and the nerves. ‘The wholesome wines, the coole 
ness of the regimen, and the care so strongly recommend- 
ed by the medical profession in France, to keep the bowels 
in a tranquil state, also tend to obviate these complaints. 
But when they do occur, the products of the orange-tree 
are regarded as the chief specifics. ‘The ladies carefully 
collect the leaves of the tree, of which they make an in- — 
fusion ; candied orange-peel likewise, is regarded as a cal- — 
mant, or medicine fitted to tranquillize the system; and 
the spirit distilled from the flowers, as the only liquor 
which calms and smooths, instead of agitating the nerves. — 


White 


* Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. II. p. 7 

+ It is said that chamomile tea, if ae ed to stand any time, becomes 
deleterious. 

f Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 101 
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White wine is forbidden in such cases; but red wine, 
which is esteemed a corroborant, is allowed *. 

Flatulency, or the production of air in the intestines, is 
one of the most troublesome circumstances connected with 
indigestion ; but is hardly ever inconvenient to those who 
avoid sugar, wine, bread, and every thing of vegetable ori- 
gin, and adhered as strictly as possible to an animal diet +. 
Any inconvenience of this sort might be prevented by such 
a quantity of carbonated alkali, as, on experience, shall be 
found adequate to the effect t¢. 

In cases where the stomach has been oppressed by phlegm, 
an infusion of horse-radish has been found a powerful al- 
terative ; and, as such, was strongly recommended by an 
ancient physician§. Indeed, some have recommended mo- 
derate draughts of a strong infusion of horse-radish in hot 
water, afcer vomiting, instead of chamomile-tea. ‘The in- 
fusion is said powerfully to attenuate, and to disengage the 
phlegm, and to warm and strengthen the stomach. Many 
persons have been surprised, after discharging a load of 
phlegm by this infusion, to find it soon after dissolved into 


_ water, with very little appearance of phlegm remaining. 


This must be owing to the uncommon activity of its vo- 
latile salts |]. 

In stomachic and other complaints, the virtues of rue 
and of saffron,‘ have been much celebrated by Sir William 
Temple; but they ought to be taken in moderation. He 
recommends rue as of excellent use, in all those illnesses 
of the stomach, which proceed from cold or moist hu- 

Ff 3 - mours, 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p. 299. In nervous and 
hypochondriac diseases, so common in Britain, and which the French 
would often treat as mere indigestions, the use of heating medicines 
will generally increase the malady, while the blood and nerves should 
be tranquillized and refreshed by a cooling regimen. Pinkerton’s Re- 
collections of Paris, Vol. I. p./393. rid 

+ Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. I. p. 57. 

ft Ibid. p. 106. 

§ See a letter written by Diocles Carystius, to Antigonus, one of 
Alexander’s successors, in Paul AMginet. ad finem. This is one of the 
most curious remnants of antiquity. In it, Diocles furnishes that mon- 
arch with an excellent regimen for preserving his health, in the different 
seasons of the year; and marks out such symptoms as usually precede 
approaching disorders, and in what manner they may be most effectually 


prevented. 


|| Barry on Digestion, p. 43. 
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murs, and'as a great digester and restorer of appetite 5 it 
is also said to dispel wind, and to promote perspiration. 
But saffron he extols, as, sh all others, the safest and most 
simple cordial, and the greatest reviver of the heart, and 
cheerer of the spirits, insomuch’ that it cannot be of too 
common use in diet, any more than in medicine. ‘The 
spirit of saffron, he says, is, of all others, the noblest and 
most innocent, and’ yet of the greatest virtue. He has 
known it restore a man out of the very agonies of death, 
when left by all physicians, as wholly desperate. But the 
use of this, and all other spirits, ought to be employed 
only in very urgent cases, lest it should extinguish the na- 
tural heat of the stomach *. 

« It is proper to observe, dak there is no better mode of 
peebanvitly the stomach in good order, than to keep the 
feet perfectly clean, washing them daily, or at least very 
frequently, in wa end afeerwards, if Leiden in cold 
Yom ' i 

« Heat, also, 1s of great consequence in promoting diges- 
tion ; for it has beeen observed, that the act of digestion has 
been: very much’ facilitated, and performed in a shorter 
time, if, after a meal, gpantinulariy when a person remains 
'S sedentary, an additional coat be put on +. 

As: indigestion is much more usual with persons ad- 
vanced in life,than with the young, there is every reason 
to suppose, ° ‘that it is'greatly owing to chagrin and anxiety ; 
for experience proves, that, the cares of life fall heavy upon 
the digestive organs 3 and the ‘consequences thereof must 
be felt with double force; when, in addition to mental 
anxiety, improper foods are made use of {. When the 
thind is in any way affected, the food cannot be of too 
light anature; nor can: any thing: be more absurd, than 
en geatifications 1 in: eating, - at. such a time, though 
some glasses. of exhilarating wine may not be unadvisable. 

I cannot conclude.the subject of indigestion better, than 
by giving an account; transmitted to-me by an intelligent 
friend, of his own .case, and: the means he. yaa 2) 
adopted for removing that =e 


In 


* See Sir William Temple’s Essay on Health and Long Life. Code 
of Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 354. 


J Code of Longevity, Vol. II. App. p. 15. 
‘: See Manual of Health, p. 308. 
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in the early part of his life, he observes, that he had 
studied physic, and that he had continued, after he had re- 
dinquished all idea of the medical professsion, to pay parti- 
cular attention to the subjects of health and longevity.— 
About the age of twenty-eight, he fell into a state of great 
debility, in which life became a burden to him, and which 
his friends attributed to a sedentary mode of life, and the 
* contaminated air,of London, after having long breathed the 
fresh western gales from the Irish sea. Having tried in 
vain the prescriptions of yery eminent physicians, and taken 
quantities of bark and steel, in various preparations, he 
resolved at last seriously to examine into the nature of his 
complaint, and found that it was a clear and decided case 
of dyspepsia, or debility in the organs of digestion. ‘The 
object then was, to adopt such a regimen as would restore 
the tone of the stomach. He had tried what is called a 
light and low regimen, and it had not succeeded; he was 
convinced, therefore, that solid animal food, not in too large 
quantities, would be found the most digestible, and that the 
use of bitter fluids, i moderation, would help to give tone 
to the stomach. He could not take flesh for breakfast, and 
was therefore obliged to have recourse to wheaten bread, 
though he is now satisfied, that oaten bread would have. 
answered as well, or rather, that a mess of good boiled oat- 
meal and water, of the consistence such as is eaten by the 
peasantry of Scotland and Ireland, would have been still 
better. For common tea, he substituted tea made from 
orange peel, a little sweetened, to make it palatable, and 
diluted with milk. Dinner and supper, his only other 
meals, were confined exclusively to animal food, either boil- 
ed or roasted, quite plain, with a little potato, to which 
wegetable he restricted himself for twelve months. His 
principal difficulty was, in regard to drink. Wine of any 
-kind, and port in particular, turned acid upon his stomach, 
and there was the great evil™. Tle therefore used sparingly, a 
little mild and sound porter as an aperient, and some spirits 
and water, generally rum or geneva, but in a small quan- 
tity, for fear of over stimulating. As soon as he found 
that the stomach could bear it, which was, he thinks, in 
F £4 about 


* Acid elixir of vitriol, is said to be a sovereign remedy in cases of 
4is nature. 
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about two months, he gladly exchanged the spirits and 
water, for a little sherry; and as soon as he found that his 
stomach could bear port wine, he looked upon himself as 
quite cured, for this fluid never becomes heavy according 
to the vulgar phrase, that is, turns acid, but on a weak sto- 
mach. He found that fish was more disposed to turn acid 
than flesh. He has ever since been free from such attacks, 
which he in part attributes to keeping the intestinal canal 
yegular, or rather open, not by medicine, but by aperient 
regimen, particularly by a moderate use of fruit, in which 
he can now with safety indulge, and which he considers to 
be, in that point of view, one the Sept blessings be- 
stowed on man. 

alg Wythe only remaining point to be considered is, what 
steps ought to be taken, when indigestion proceeds, not from 
any weakness in the stomach, but from some deficiency 
in the gastric and other juices, or in some other branch 
of the great and complicated process of digestion. ‘This, 
however, is the province of the physician, and these are 
particulars, regarding which, the sentiments of an intel- 
_ligent medical friend, must be found of the most essential 
service. In gericral, however, it is to be observed, that the 
best means of promoting the secretions of the body, and re- 
establishing’ its functions, when impaired, is, by moderate . 
exercise, pure air, and serenity of temper; and that occa- 
sionally a change of scene, and an excursion to places where 
amusement is the great object, and the cares of life are for 
the moment laid aside, must be productive of the most es- 
sential benefits. . 

I have thus thrown together, some general ideas on the 
subject of digestion, a point of such infinite importance to 
the health of every individual, that it cannot be too fre- 
quently discussed, nor the doctrines therewith connected, 
too accurately investigated, too a established, or too ge~ 
nerally made known. 


iets 


CHAP. Y. 


ON EXERCISE, 


W usen we contemplate the structure of the human frame, 
we must be convinced that it is peculiarly calculated for ac- 
tivity and exertion *. Nothing can exceed the admirable na- 
ture of its form, by means of which it is enabled to move 
from one place to another 5 and by the flexibility of its joints, 
to bend itself with ease to cultivate that soil from which its 
food must be extracted. It is by /abour, (in which general 
term exercise is included), that man, 1. Preserves his health. 
2. Augments his strength. 3. Improves his mental facul- 
ties. 4. Procures the means of his subsistence; and, 5. Ob- 
tains all the other conveniences of life. 

1. In regard to health, none of the various processes de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, as connected with the 
important function of digestion, could: be properly or ade- 
quately performed, unless the body were stimulated, for 
that purpose, by labour and exertion}+. It is by these 
means that the digestive secretions are prepared 5 that the 
alimentary juices are absorbed, and incorporated with the 
system t; that the blood is duly circulated, and poe 

; the 


¥ ¢ When I consider the physical structure of man,” said the great 
Frederick, * it appears to me, as if nature had formed us, rather to be 
postillions, than sedentary men of letters.’ And, without doubt, though 
this expression be strong, it contains a great deal of truth. Hufeland’s 
Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. Il. p. 206. 

+- So much convinced was the celebrated Cyrus, that exercise was es- 
sential to health, that he established it as a rule among the Persians, to 
whose education and health he paid such particular attention, “ that they 
should never eat but after labour.” 

{ The health of all the parts, and the soundness of their structure, de- _ 
pend on perpetual absorption, and perpetual renovation; and exercise, 
by promoting at once absorption and secretion, promotes life, without 
hurrying it; renovates all the parts and organs, and preserves them apt 
and fit for every office. | 


es ae 


the wholesome influences of the atmosphere ; that warmth, 
so essential for our health and comfort, is diffused over the 
whole body, even to its utmost extremities; and that per- 
spiration, so peculiarly salutary for the human frame, is 
duly promoted. 
2. Not only is the healthiness of the frame thus pre- 
served, but it acquires that strength, so essential for en- 
abling it to perform the toils which it must undergo. Hence 
it is, that those persons who cultivate the ground, are not 
only the healthiest, but, in general, the strongest individuals 
inthe community. Besides the beneficial effects of exer- 
‘cise on the whole frame, it is also a sirigular and important 
circumstance, which well merits to be attended to, that 
particular parts of the body, as the legs, thighs, and feet 
of a chairman; the arms and hands of watermen, and of 
sailors; and the backs and shoulders of porters; in short, 
all the organs which are much exercised, however weakly 
before, yet become, in process of time, thick, strong, and 
‘brawny, and fit to carry through the labour required of 
them *. . , 
_ 3. The effects of labour, or of exercise, upon the facul- 
ties of the mind, are also of the highest importance. An 
cable judge in those matters, has justly observed, that they 
keep the understanding clear, and the imagination untroubl- 
ed; and that they refine those spirits which are necessary 
for the proper exertion of our intellectual powers. Itis to 
aneglect in regard to these essential particulars, that we 
must ascribe the spleen, which is so frequent in men of 
studious and sedentary habits, as well as the vapours, to 
‘which those of the other sex are so often subject +. 
_ 4, Whoever considers, for a moment, the difficulty of 
procuring subsistence, when a number of human beings 
are collected within a narrow compass, can hardly question, 
that the labour of a large proportion of every community, 
“must be employed in raising food for themselves, and the 
other members thereof; and that, even where the assist- 
ance of domesticated animals is made use of, food for them 
“must be provided, during the various seasons of the year, 


* See Cheyne’s Essays on Health, p. 96. 

+ See the Spectator, No. 115, written by Addison. Plin. Sec. 
Epist. 1. § 6, justly remarks, Mirum, est, ut animus, agitatione motuque 
corporis, excitatur. 
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by the exertioris of man. In a savage state, when the pro- 
curing of subsistence depends on hunting or fishing, the la- 
bour is not constant, but is often very severe. The ex- 
amples, however, are rare indeed, where men can provide 
themselves, at all seasons of the year, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of food, unless by means of some laborious employment, 
as hunting, fishing, gardening, or agriculture. Without 
exertion, therefore, of one description or another, no great 
community could be supplied with the means of subsist- 
ence. | 
5. It is by labour, likewise, that all the various con- 
yeniences of life. must be obtained. Providence furnishes 
materials, but expects that we should work them up our- 
selves, by the toil of our hands, and the sweat of our brows. 
The earth must be, laboured, before it gives its increase ; 
but when even that is accomplished, through how many 
hands must not its products pass, before they are render- 
ed fit for use *! Hence arises the occupations connected 
with manufactures and commerce, important in themselves, 
though subservient to those of agriculture, and in which 
such multitudes of individuals are necessarily and usefully 
employed }. : | 
- But when society is brought to perfection, it is only requi~ | 
site for a part of the community to labour, in order to pro- 
vide the whole with the necessaries and the conveniences 
of life; and the remaining members thereof, may be de- 
voted to occupations of a sedentary or literary nature, where 
no personal exertion is necessary, ‘The health of every in- 
dividual, however, placed in such a situation, would ma- 
terially suffer, and they would soon become more unhealthy, 
and consequently more miserable, than the rest of mankind, 
urfless they resolved to undergo, that species of voluntary 
labour, which is generally accompanied with some degree 
. . of 


* ‘See the Spectator, No. 115. 

' -- By labour and exercise also, we secure a sound repose at night, the 
advantages of which need not be here dwelt upon, as they will be explain- 
ed in the subsequent chapter. Lord Bacon sums up the benefits arising 
from exercise, in the following words :—First, That it sendeth nourish- 
ment into the parts more forcibly. Secondly, That it helpeth to excern 
by sweat, and so maketh the parts assimilate the more perfectly. Thsrd- 
dy, That it maketh the substance of the body more solid and compact 5 
and less apt to be consumed and depredated by the spirits. 
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of pleasure, as well as toil, and which goes by the name of 
EXERCISE. 

In considering this important subject, we shall endea- 
vour briefly to explain, 1. ‘The various sorts of exercise. 
2. The advantages thereof, in preventing or curing disease ; 
and, 3. The rules to be observed regarding the same, ac- 
cording to time, place, quantity, age, sickness, and various 
miscellaneous particulars. 


Sect. I1—Of the various Sorts of Exercise. 


EXERCISES are usually divided into three sorts, the active, 
the passive, and the mixed * ; but it seems to me, that this 
important subject, may be treated of in a more satisfac- 
tory manner, by dividing exercises into four branches; 
1. The youthful. 2. The manly. 3. The gymnastic; and, 
4, The healthful and amusing. Under one or other of these 
general heads, every species of exercise may be included. 


1. Youthful Exercises. ‘ 


‘The great objects of exercise during infancy and youth, 
are, to promote the growth, to employ the body and the 
mind, and to render the senses more acute. 

Locke justly observes, that all the plays and diversions of 
children, should be directed towards good and useful ha- 
bits; otherwise they will introduce bad ones. Whatever 
they do at so tender an age, leaves some impression ; and 
as they will thence receive a tendency either to good or 
evil, whatever has such an influence, ought not to be ne- 
glected +. : 

Nature has implanted in young persons, an earnest de- 
sire to romp, to run, to wrestle, and to follow other bodily 
exercises that require labour, which they will persevere in, 
more especially the healthier youths, till they are ready to 
drop down; so that sitting, or being confined, is the great- 

ieee 


* It is hardly possible to make an arrangement of exercises complete- 
ly satisfactory. “hus, using a carriage, is called a passive carriage, but 
driving a phaeton is an active one. Friction is said to be a passive car- 
riage, but many use their own flesh-brush, and thus render it active. 

+ Locke’s Treatise on Education. 
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est punishment they can suffer. This is a wise contrivance 
of nature ; for thereby their joints are rendered strong and 
pliable. 

Exercise is peculiarly necessary for children; much more 
so than attention to the mental branches of education. Pa- 
rents will in time discover, .that the best mode of cultivat- 
ing the understanding, is, to secure at the same time ro- 
bustness of constitution; and they will cease to sacrifice 
their children’s faculties of mind, and strength of body, to 
the grammatical subtilities of schoolmen and monks *. 

According to Rousseau, the grand secret of education 1s, 
to contrive that the exercise of the body, and that of the 
mind, may always serve as relaxations to each other +. 

The exercises of youth, should promote the circulation 
of the blood, and strengthen the nerves and muscles; they 
should expose the body to the weather and the elements, 
and should render it adroit and agile; they should exalt 
the courage, inspire presence of mind, and excite and che- 
rish activity ; and by them, not only personal strength, and 
mental energy, but also the beauty of the form, should be 
promoted t. The exercises to be recommended, should 
more especially prevent any of the muscles and limbs from 
growing into disuse: whence a stiffness of the machine 
arises, observable in many persons who have not enjoyed 
proper exercise in their youth. By exercise also, the growth 
of each limb, and eyery part of the body, shéuld be made 
proportionate to the rest. ‘This proportionate growth is, 
in many respects, highly conducive to health, as well as to 
symmetry of person, and cannot always be secured without 
adequate exercise §. 


Having 


* Beddoes’s Essay on Consumption, p. 122. 

+ The following anecdote may be depended upon.—A nurse who was 
remarkably fond of the child of a gentleman she had the charge of, was 
heard to say,—** Alas, my dear child, you will soon be taken from me, 
and deafed with education ;’’ implying, that the child would be deprived 
of the amusements of which it was naturally fond, and would be render- 
ed stupid by study. It is astonishing, indeed, how many perish by what 
Salzmann calls the disease of education. Multitudes die every year of 
that disorder. It is an article which ought to make a too conspicuous 
figure in our bills of mortality. 

t Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 187. 

§ Ibid. p. 153. ‘This author observes, that, by that forcible respira 

tion 
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Having premised these general observations, we shall 
now proceed to consider the various sorts of youthful ex- 
ercises, under the following heads: 1. Infantine or child- 
ish’ exercises. 2. Hopping. 3. Jumping. 4. Running. 
5. Hooping. 6. Throwimg. 7. Lifting and carrying. 
. eget He 9. Climbing. 10. Skipping. 11. Sliding. 

2. Skating. 13. ‘igh che 14. Bell-ringing. 15. Fiv- 
oa 3 and, 16. Dancing *. 

1. Infantine and diet ch exercises.— Many of ithe’ pas- 
times and exercises to be mentioned in the following pages, 
as belonging to youth, and even manhood, are copied by 
the younger part of the community, and in some degree be- 
come the sports of children. ‘Thus, instead of riding, child- 
ren are mounted on wooden horses, or substitute a stick 
for a horse, and endeavour to imitate the galloping and 
prancing of that noble animal. Contending with each 
other for superiority in running, is another exercise to 
whieh children are naturally inclined ; and for obtaining 
the palm in which, they feelas much anxiety, as they after- 
wards do in regard to higher objects. Marbles seem to be 
used by boys as a substitute for bowls. ‘There are a va- 
riety of exercises, however, peculiar to children, as flying 
the kite, which is said tobe derived from China; and whip- 
ping the top, a classical game, which was used in times very 
remote in Greece; and was well-known at Rome, in the 
days of Virgil. In regard to other infantine pastimes, they 
are fully described by a modern author, and do not require, | 
in this place, any particular enumeration +. 

2. Hopping.—Hopping on one leg, though a very simple 
exercise, ranks amongst the most violent; but it is a very 
useful one, and serves particularly to strengthen the lower, 
limbs: it ought, however, to be established as a general 
rule, that after one leg has been exercised, the other must 
take its turn. Robust experienced boys, will frequently 
hop scan 800 steps, over the most uneven ground. In 

England, 


tion which exercise induces, straitness of chest, so injurious to the lungs, 
“a be prevented. 

* The greater part of the following observations, regarding the diffe- 
rent sorts of exercise, are extracted from Salzmann’s Gymuaastics for 
Youth, and Strutt’s Aecount of the Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England, printed in one volume quarto, 1801. 

+ See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, Book IV. chap. 4. 
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England, it was not unusual, in the sixteenth century, to 
have hopping matches; and to give prizes to those who dis= 
tinguished themselves in that species of exercise. 

3. Jumping.—As this species of exercise, is included 
among the gymnastic sorts, under the head Leaping, it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon it in this place. 

4, Ruaning.—Among the means which nature has be- 
stowed on terrestrial animals for the preservation of life, 
running is the most important ; and the body of no animal 
seems better formed for that exercise than that of man. 
The nobler parts, which might suffer from an immoderate 
influx of blood, are uppermost, and the laws of gravitation 
itself assist in propelling the runner forward. He has no-« 
thing to do, but to strengthen his feet and thighs by prac- 
tice, and to accustom himself to speedy motion ; and there 
is nothing very laborious in the exercise. Perhaps there 
is no better means of strengthening the lungs of those who 
are short winded, than by gradually habituating themselves 
to this exereise. Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd, 
than to prevent children from acquiring a faculty, innocent 
in itself, and in many respects so useful. In regard to any 
risk of consumptions or other disorders from running, it is 
not the fault of the exercise, but of the person who tries 
it, without having gradually and properly-inured himself to 
that exertion of his strength *. 

Running was formerly considered as an essential part of 
the education of a young man of rank, more especially if 
brought up to the military profession +; and it is certainly 
well calculated for the young and active in general; but, 
as it is an exercise of much exertion, it ought to be gra+ 
dually adopted, and not carried to an extreme, when a 
tendency prevails to complaints of the chest, or. there is 
much fulness of habit t. 

be 


* Running up and down stairs, is an active and useful exercise; it is 
recommended by Swift. It is hardly to be credited how healthy it is, 
and how expert young people become at it by practice. a 

+ There was a game, formerly much practised in some parts of Eng’ 
land, called base or bars, and sometimes prisoner's bars, where the suc- 
cess of the pastime depended much upon the agility of the candidates, 
and their skill in running. Strutt has described this pastime; but it is 
too complicated to be inserted in this work.—-See Strutt, p. 61. 


{ ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 120. 
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5. Hooping.——Driving or trundling a hoop, with a short 
stick, so as to keep it in motion, without suffering it to 
fall, is a pleasant incentive to running, and well adapted 
for spacious level grounds. ‘This is a classical exercise, and 
was as common with the Greeks and Romans, as it now is 
in many modern nations. The hoop used by the ancients, 
was as high as the breast of the person who drove it; and 
in the inside, rings, or little plates of tin or brass were fas- 
tened to make a jingling noise, as is still common in many 
cases. 

_ 6. Throwing.—All the different branches of jaculation, 
are useful exercises for young people; they strengthen the 
hand, the arm, the shoulder, and the pectoral muscles ; 
and re they are combined with aiming at a mark, it 
exercises the eye, in forming a judgment of distances, in 
a very effectual and amusing manner.  Slinging, when 
done for amusément, belongs to this branch of exercise, 
but has often been included among military arts, as the 
sling was formerly employed as an instrument of war. 
The same observation applies to throwing the dart and the 


javelin. The simplest mode of jaculation, is that of throw- 


ing large and smooth stones at a particular mark, to a given 
distance ; this game is known by the name of penny-stones 
in Scotland, probably from that sum being at first the re- 
ward of the victor. ‘The game of quoits is not uncommon 
in many parts of England; it is played with a circular 
piece of iron, a little concave on one side, and convex on 
the other, with a large hole in the centre*. ‘The object 
is, to pitch the quoit in such a manner, that when it falls 
to the ground, the hole in the centre shall receive a stake, 
driven into the ground at a distance agreed upon. ‘The 
discus, or quoit of the ancients, as some call it, was made 
either of metal or stone, and required so much strength, as 
to be included. among the gymnastic arts. ‘There was ano- 
ther exercise of the same sort, formerly much practised in 
England, namely, pitching the bar, which consisted in striv- 
ing who should pitch a heavy bar of iron, to the greatest 
distance. 

7. Lifting and carrying.—TVhese are exercises which re- 
quire great prudence and caution, if attempted by young 


people; 


* When the round perforated quoit cannot be got to play with, horse 
shoes are made use of, and even round and smooth stones may answere 
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people, lest. their soft and tender frames may be injured. 
Lifting a weight with extended arms, fixed on a long staff, 
with notches at regular intervals, is, however, recommend- 
ed by Salamann. He also observes; that. young persons 
with high shoulders, and short necks, may have those de- 
fects in some measure corrected, by carrying in their hands, 
burdens of more or less weight, for a certain time every 
day, with their arms hanging down; and.the celebrated 
Genlis, made her pupils carry burdens on their back, ina 
‘basket secured by straps, passing over the shoulders, and 
under the arms. In this way, indeed, the shoulders might 
be thrown back, and the shape improved. Care, however 
must be taken, that the weight can be carried with facility. 

8. Balancing. —If we endeavour to preserve the equili-~ 
brium of our own bodies, or to balance with our hand any 
thing that is continually, in danger of falling, we shall find 
prompt, judicious, adroit movements, and bendings of the 
body necessary. By practising these arts, hardihood, pre- 
sence of mind, and justness of eyes are promoted 3. all 
which are useful acquisitions. There are various exercises 
connected with the preservation of equilibrium ; asy 1. Ba- 
lancing our own body ; and, 2. Extraneous bodies. 

1. Our own body may be balanced, by standing on one 
leg,—by balancing on the upper edge of a plank, fixed in 
the ground,—by walking along the top of a wall,—by 
walking on a round pole fixed at different heights,—by 
using a see-saw, or a stout plank supported in the centre, 
and capable of moving upwards or downwards,—by walk~ 
ing upon stilts, by which courage, pliability of body, and 
capacity of preserving the balance, on long legs that end 
nearly in a point, are obtained. 7 in On 

2. Balancing extraneous bodies, is also an amusing 
and beneficial exercise; and by our endeavours to pre- 
vent the object from falling, the accuracy of the éye Is ex- 
ercised ; caution and attention are excited 3 and we learn a 
promptitude, scarcely by any other means to be acquired. 
This art can easily be obtained, by supporting a staff, of 
any given length, made heavier at the top than at the bot- - 
tom, and preserving it in due balance, though shifting it 
from one finger to another ; and preserving its equilibrium, 
though stagding still, walking, running, sitting down, rising 


up, &c. . 
G g 9x 
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9. Climbing. —To strengthen the body, to fortify the cou- 
tage, and to increase the truly useful capacity for escaping 
from various dangers, climbing fs one of the most advan- 
tageous exercises in which boys can be instructed *. ‘The 
climbing of trees and walls, for instance, greatly tends to 
promote bodily agility, and consequently health. Youth 
are thus famiharized with various dangers, not always to 
be avoided in common life; and being habituated at an 
‘early age to dangerous situations, are thus secured from that 
dizziness which has proved so fatal to many+. It is well 
known, that the art of climbing is indispensably necessary 
for seamen, who, by constant use, acquire the power of 
mounting the loftiest masts, in a manner that seems incre- 
dible to those who have not practised that art. | 

10. Skipping.—It is advantageous frequently to have ob- 
stacles to surmount, in performing things that are in them- 
selves easy. By this we both promote expertness, firmness 
of action, and presence of mind, which are objects of no 
small importance in education. Skipping with a rope or 
hoop ¢{, is nothing more than running and leaping with ad- 
ditional obstacles. Gentle running is not difficult of itself ; 
but if a boy is required to hold a cord in both hands, and to 
throw it over his head, and under his feet, at every second 
step, it then becomes necessary to keep time in moving the 
_ feet; and the arms likewise are thrown into regular mo- 

tion. ‘This is a most beneficial exercise, particularly in the 

winter season 3 and if regularly persevered in, effectually 

prevents chilblains. "When young people, also, are taught 

to dance with the skipping rope, the effect, when accom- 
panied with music, is peculiarly striking. 

Sometimes skipping 1s done with a long rope, swung 

| : round 


* It is said, that a quack in London got a great deal of money, by per- 
suading many people that he could cure them of the gout by exercise s and 
that the exercise which he compelled them to try, was climbing up a lad 
der, and getting down again. 

_t Walking along the tops of walls, is a’excellent mode of preventing diz- 
ziness. : Me, 

£ Skipping with a hoop resembles, skipping with a short rope, only 
using a-hoop in its stead. ‘This exercise tends to render boys active, and 
is said to be excellent for creating an appetite ; but in this country it ie 
more usually exhibited by rope-dancers, than included among youthful 
@XeErcises. 
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round regularly by two persons, and a third jumping over 
it. It requires quickness and attention to the right point 
of time, but is mot so useful, nor in such general prac= 
tice, as skipping with the short rope. 

11. Siding.—Sliding upon the ice, appears to have been 
a very favourite pastime, among the youth of this country, 
in former times; at present, the use of skates is so generally 
diffused throughout the kingdom, that sliding is but little 
practised, except by children, and those who cannot afford 
to purchase skates. It is probable that sliding gave the first 
idea of the possibility of skating. 

12. Skating.—Skating is by no means a recent pastime. 
It was certainly known in England in the thirteenth century 3 
but was of still older date in the more northern countries, 
where it was the boast of their chieftains, that they could 
traverse the snow upon skates of wood. Too much can- 
not be said in favour of that elegant and healthy exercise, 
which is certainly superior to any thing that can be classed 
under the head of motion, and which indeed cught to be 
introduced into universal practice, wherever the climate 
will admit of it *. | | 

13. Swinging.Vhis 1s a sport, in which the performer 
is. seated upon the middle of a long rope, fastened at both 
ends, a little distance fram each other, and the higher 
above the head the better. It was formerly known by the 
name of merrifot, or merry-trotter. It is commonly con- 
sidered as a childish sport; and the adoption of it, by grown 
people, is ridiculed in the Spectator: yet swinging-ma- 
chines are certainly useful, where the state of health re- 
quires an uniform and gentle motion of the whole body, in, 
pure and open air. It is an exercise, however, which re- 
quires some exertion to keep the body perpendicular, or 
pointing towards the centre of the swing ; and it is very 
apt to be attended with a degree of vertigo, or giddiness *. 

Gg2- Doctor 


* Salzmann observes, that there is nothing in gymnastics that displays 
equal elegance as this exercise. Sometimes the skater, like a bird, sail- 
ing through the air, with wing unmoved, glides along, as if impelled by 
the mere energy of volition: at other times, gracefully wheeling, in all 
the intricate curves which fancy can conceive, he wantons securely upog, 
that slippery surface, which the unpractised foot dares hardly tread upon; 
and at other times, he glides along with a rapidity and ease which asto- 
mishes every beholder. 

¢ Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. 691.” 
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Doctor Smith, in his essay on pulmonary consumption, 
recommends swinging as excellent in that disease. He ob- 
served, that by swinging the pulse becomes slower ; and 
the same observation has been made by other physicians, in 
particular Currie and Ewart. Darwin has made a number 
of judicious observations explanatory of this curious cir- 
cumstance, which cannot arise from the general effect of 
exercise or fatigue, but must be ascribed to a degree of ver- 
tigo, which attends all those modes of motion, to which 
we are not perpetually accustomed *. 

A machine has lately been invented, for the purpose of 
swinging out of doors, which is much run upon at the fairs 
in the neighbourhood of London; and a good mechanic, 
might certainly invent a domestic machine, like the petau- 
rus, or great swing of the ancients, which might be of the 
greatest service to people in the extremities of the gout, by 
diverting their attention in that painful disordert. 

_ 14, Bell-ringing.—Hentzner, who wrote at the conclusion 
of the sixteenth century, says, that it was usual for the Eng- 
lish, after getting merry, to adjourn to some belfry, and 
to ring the bells for hours together, for the sake of exercise. 
And it is still not uncommon for young people, more espe- 
cially in those towns where bells abound, to amuse and ex- 
ercise themselves by hiring the liberty of ringing them. 
Sometimes beils are rendered dumb, and rung for the sake 
of exercise merely, without any noise resulting therefrom. 

15. Fiving.—There are various sorts of games played 
with round balls, as tennis, cricket, golf, the hand-ball, or 
fives, &c.5 but it is proposed at present to confine our ob- 
servations to the last. In regard to exercises with balls, 
it has, in general, been observed, that they are extremely 
useful, as they unite motion and amusement.;. and they 
are interesting also, as they stimulate self-love, to endea- 
vour to obtain the honour of a victory, which is claimed 
as due to agility, strength, and skill united. They were 
invented with perfect propriety, for the purpose of develop- 
ing the whole muscular power of the body; of perfecting 
the external senses, by i increasing their accuracy and pre- 
cision; and for unfolding in youth the germs of more than 
one sort of useful industry f. | 

The 

* Darwin’s ‘Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p- 282 

+ Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 262, 

t Hygiéne, by Hallé. See Code of Longevity, Vol. III. p. 310. 
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‘The simplest mode of playing with balls, is known under 
the name of fves, in England, as there were generally five 
competitors on each side. It is an active and healthful ex- 
ercise, and peculiarly calculated for young people. 

Another exercise of this kind, may be here mentioned, 
which is played with a balloon, or wind-ball. By this pase 
time, a large ball made of double leather, is driven to and 
fro, by the strength of men’s hands, with the aid of a round 
hollow bracer of wood. It is usually practised in the open 
fields ; and is much commended for the healthiness of the 
exercise it affords; but in Italy, amphitheatres are erected 
on purpose, with seats for the spectators, where they play 
at a game with a wind-ball, called Pa//one by the modern 
Romans, and which requires a great deal of strength and 
dexterity it Palin. ? 

16. Dancing.—The ancients celebrated much the exer- 
cise of dancing. They said it was invented by the goddess 
Rhea; and it has been approved of by the greatest men of 
all ages. Even Socrates, was not only a professed admirer 
of this exercise in others, but learned it himself, when he 
was an old man; and Cowley’s observation seems to be 
well founded, that so much of dancing at least, as belongs 
to the behaviour, and proper carriage of the body, is ex- 
tremely useful, if not absolutely necessary. Every man 
should strive to have nothing disagreeable, or clumsy in 
his approaches, and to be able to enter a room with a good 
grace, and not awkwardly, which, without the aid of the 
dancing-master, is not likely to be effected *. : 

In the middle ages, dancing was reckoned among the 
elegant accomplishments, necessary to be required by both 
sexes 3 and in the romances of those days, the character of 
a hero was incomplete, unless he danced excellently +. 

Locke himself thinks, that children ought to be taught 
to dance, as soon as they are capable of learning it. No- 
thing, he observes, contributes so much toa becoming con~ 
fidence and behaviour, or raises them sooner to the conver= 
sation of those above their age. For though dancing con. 
sists merely in outward gracefulness of motion, yet it gives 
children manly thoughts, and a proper Cartiage ¢.. But 

Gg3 they 
* See the Spectator, No. 67. 


T Strutt’s Plays and Pastimes, p. 220 
£ Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 67. 
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they ought to have a good master, who knows what is 
graceful and becoming, who can teach the art, and can 
pomt out the mode of giving freedom and easiness to all 
the motions of the body. One that teaches not this, is 
worse than none at all. To be naturally unfashionable, is 
better than to have apish affected postures. It is much 
more passable to take off the hat, or to make a bow, like ‘an 
honest cepted gentleman, than like an, ill-fashioned dan- 
cing-master *. 

Under proper limitations, dancing is an adintrable eX- 
ércise, especially in winter, when the heavy atmosphere, 
much rest, and sitting, render the blood thick, and dispose 
persons to hypochondriasis, or melancholy. \Mederate 
dancing has every advantage of a gentle exercise, besides 

the beneficial effects produced on the mind, by cheerful 
company and music. But when carried to excess, or when\ 
performed in heated rooms, and under a confined and vis 
tiated atmosphere, it has frequently been attended with 
very pernicious consequenees, occasioning spitting of blood, 
consumption of the lungs, and inflammatory disorders +. 
After dancing, cooling drinks, and above all, ice, ought 
to be particularly avoided, as well as exposure toa draught 

of air. 
_ "Two points, regarding this branch off the subject, still 
remain to be discussed; namely, to consider dancing, 
1. 


* Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 196. 

+ Willich’s Treatise on Diet and Regimen, p-. 450. See, also, Adair’s 
Medical Cautions, p. 404. Dancing is certainly an exercise strongly de- 
serving commendation, as it tends to unite gracefulness and regularity of 
motion, with strength and agility. But it ought not to be made too 
much a business of, People of rank are too apt to thmk of nothing but 
gracefulness of demeanour. No sooner has the boy entered his sixth 
year, than the dancing-master appears, to teach him his positions, &c. 
But there is a great difference between learning to dance, and forming 
the body ; between elegance of ’ carriage, and muscular strength; be- 
tween the timid’ spirit “of the young beau, and the manly mind of the 
rising youths, A pedantic measurement of steps, on a smooth floor, fre~ 
quently ‘associated with soft and melting passions, contributes little or no- 
thmg to health, as a bodily exercise, and far less to the attainment of 
what may be thclided in one single word, manhood. It is frequently, 
indeed, rendered extremely prejudicial to the health, both of the mind 
and body, by concomitant circumstances. It should, therefore, be used 
with caution by the young, though it is a symbol of mirth and gaiety. 
See Salzmann’ s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 13. 
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i. As a remedy for disease; and, 2. As connected with 
warlike exercises. = . | | 

First, An author who has written expressly regarding 
_ the advantages of dancing, contends, that though it is 
scarcely ever applied to the cure of disease, yet that this 
sort of exercise is not inferior to any one, provided it is 
used with discretion; and he ventures to compare it with 
riding in that respect *. He admits, that riding is to be 
preferred in consumptions and hectic fevers; but he af-» 
firms, that dancing excels in the cure of the spleen, vapours, 
and melancholic affections ; and is also of use in rheuma- 
tisms, agues, and ina suppression of the catamenia. He 
confesses, at the same time, that the preposterous use of 
this entertaining and agreeable diversion, robs us of its good 

effects, and renders it a source of disease, rather than a 
- means of prevention; the fashion now being, to begin to 
dance, about the time when we should be going to rest, 
and to give over when we should rise. _ 

In regard to the bite of the tarantula, or Italian spider, 
for which dancing has been considered as a specific, it ap- 
pears, that what has been so often related upon that sub- 
ject has no solid foundation. ‘The bite is attended with 
no dangerous symptoms, and the wonderful stories told of 
its virulence are grossly exaggerated, for it will cure of 
itself. The truth is, that the whole is an imposition of the 
peasants upon travellers who happen to pass through that 
part of Italy where these spiders abound, and who pro- 
cure a trifle for suffering themselves to be bitten by the 
tarantula, and affect the whole train of symptoms which 
music and dancing are supposed to remove. ‘These stories 
related of the tarantula-poison, have been credited by some 
of the best and gravest physicians}. It is thus that false- 
hoods prevail for a century or two, and mankind at last be- 
gin to wonder how it was possible to keep up the delusion 
so long {. | 

In regard to warlike dances, they were common among 
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* See Medicina Musica, or a Mechanical Essay on the Effects of Sing- 
ing, Music, and Dancing on Human Bodies, by Richard Browne, one 
Vol. 8vo. printed at London, anno 1729. 

+ They are also mentioned in Derham’s Physico-Theology, Book IY, 


gh. 3. 
{ See Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, Vol. VIL p. 265. 
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the Greeks; and that sort, known under the name of the 
Pyrrhic dance, in imitation of the Grecian tactics, was 
particularly celebrated. It is proper to observe, as a curi- 
ous fact, that there are still some remains of the ancient 
warlike dances of the Celts, to be found among the High- 
landers of Scotland... The sword makes a principal part of 
the entertainment ; and the enthusiasm with which these 
dances*are exhibited, is well calculated to excite an ardent 
military spirit among those who behold them * 

Having thus gone through the various sorts inf youthful 
exercises, in as full a manner as the nature of this work 
would admit of, it is impossible not to observe, how much 
rt is to be lamented, that more attention is not paid to so 
important a branch of education, not only under the eye of 
parents, but at schools and universities +. Exercise of some 
sort or another, (and the more active the better), is essen- 
tial for youth. The delicate springs of our frail-machines, 
lose their activity, and become enervated, and the vessels 
dre choked by obstructions, when we neglect too much 
bodily exercise. We should therefore appropriate out 
exercises to our years; and in our youth a foundation 
should be laid,‘ for that taste for action, which must 
preserve and improve our bodily and mee powers, at 
every future Bening a our Plies | 
g : ; Z i 


2. M only Exercises. 


There are several sorts of exercises, the foundation of 
which may be'laid’in our youth, but some of which may 
‘also be practised; even in manhood ; among these may be 
included, 1. Vennis.’ ‘2. Cricket. .3. Golf. 4. Shinty. 
5. Swimming: © 6; Rowing. '7. Angling. 8, Hunting, 
9. Gardening; and, 10. Agriculture. + 
ES Tennis senate: alae is supposed to have originated in 

a 7 France, 


* Sword dances are also described by Tacitus ; and were heldin high 
repute’ among the ancient Germans, whence they descended to the Anglo- 
‘Saxons,.and were, in former times, not unusual in England. See Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes, p: 165. 

+ In the German universities, besides other inferior sorts of teachers, 
as drawing-masters, &c. there isa vaulting-master, who teaches some 
useful exercises, such as vaulting on horseback, dc. by oe the ony 
im particular, are strengthened. 
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France; and was anciently considered to be a healthy ex 
ercise, well calculated for the ‘nobility, and even becom- 
ing a prince. It resembles, in many respects, the game 
which Galen so much extols, under the name of the small 
ball, If used in moderation, it has hardly its equal, amus- 
ing the mind, and exercising the whole body at the same 
time. But it is apt to be carried to excess, from which 
many have suffered. — : 

2. Cricket.—TVhis is a well known game, played, not 
with a crooked, but with a straight bat. There was of old, 
a pastime called c/ub-ball, played only by two persons, from 
which Strutt imagines cricket originated. It is certainly 
a laborious and manly game, and merits that countenance 
which it receives from many persons of rank and property 
in this country.. At the same time, many consider it too 
violent, and unnecessarily fatiguing, and prefer the more 
gentle exercise of the golf*. 

3. Golf.—There are many games played with a ball, that 
require the assistance of a club or bat, and probably one of 
the most ancient among them, is the pastime now distin- 
guished by the name of golf or goff. It 1s much practised 
in Scotland, and is played there to great perfection ; but it 
was probably derived from England, where it was certainly 
known in the reign of Edward III}. Indeed, the English 
probably took it from the Continent, as in Holland there 
is a game played with a ball, called f/f, which, though 
not in every respect similar, being played in a covered » 
and enclosed place, yet, as a ball and a crooked bat or 
rs Bota , ia club 


* Trap-ball is anterior to cricket, and probably coeval with most of the 
early games played with the bat and ball. It is, however, but a child- 
ish pastime, compared to cricket. . The zorthern-spell is a game played 
also with a bat or bludgeon, but it possesses little variety, and is by no 
means so amusing to by-standers as cricket, or even trap-ball. ‘The tip- 
cat, or game of:cat, is played with a cudgel or bludgeon, like trap-ball ; 
but instead of a ball, a piece of wood, called a@ cat, in its shape like a 
double cone, is made use of, which, when struck smartly with a cudgel, 
rises with a rotatory motion, high enough, as it falls, to be beat away 
like a ball. Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 84. 

+ In the reign of this monarch, the Latin name cambuca was applied 
to this pastime. ‘This game 1s frequently called in English bandy-ball, 
from the club or bat with which it was played being bent or crooked. It 
is said to have originated from the Roman game called paganica, which 
was played with a ball of leather, stuffed with feathers. Strati’s Sports 
and Pastimes, p. 80. 
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club are made use of, it may have given the first idea of 
golf *. In regard to the latter diversion, it is well calcu- 
lated for exercising the body, and may be always taken in 
such. moderation, as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It 
has, in that respect, the preference over cricket, tennis, 
or any of those games which cannot be played without 
violence +. = 

A taste for this ancient diversion, is kept up in different 
parts of Scotland, by the institution of societies for that 
special purpose; and amongst other means of exciting at- 
tention to this mode of exercise, a singular plan has been 
adopted, that of purchasing a silver club, which is to be 
played for annually, and is to remain for one year in the 
possession of the victor 3 but he is cbliged to append a me-~ 
dal to it, when he restores it to the company. ‘This is se 
pleasant and healthy an exercise, that any attempt to en- 
close the fields in which it can be played with advantage, 
ought on no account to be permitted tf. | 

There was a game called pall-mall, which, it is said, ori- 
ginally resembled the golf, though some describe it as dif 
fering from it materially, at least, according to the manner 
in which it was played in latter times. It was a fashion- 
able amusement in the reign of Charles Il. who, with his 
courtiers, frequently exercised themselves in this pastime, 
in a walk in James’s park, which, from that circumstance, 
was called the Mall§. It was probably nothing else but 
the Dutch game of £0/f, so accurately described in the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, and which Charles would 
probably learn, and take a liking to, during his residence in 
Holland. 

4. The Shinty—This is another favourite Scotch game, 
but of a nature more active and violent than the golf. It 
is played with a crooked club, and with a ball of wood, 
which is driven from one boundary to another, by opposing 
parties, who struggle with all their might to drive the ball 
a to 


» There is a particular account of the Dutch game called fo/f, drawn 
up by the Reverend Mr Walker, in the Statistical Account of Scotland, 
Vol. XVI. p. 28. 

+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, Note, p. S0. 

T See Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. XVI. p. 30. 

§ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 32. It was recently played, I undere 
stand, at St Andrews in Scotland. 
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to the boundary, which their opponents are obliged to pro 
tect. It was formerly much more common among grown 
people, than it is at present, even parishes or districts con-~ 
tending with each other for superiority in this respect; but 
at present, it is principally become the amusement of boys 
at school. ‘There isa similar game in England, knowa un- 
der the name of hockey. 

- §. Swimming.—The advantages of bathing are so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to dwell on them in this places 
but when it is accompanied by the exercise of swimming, 
it is doubly useful. All beasts can swim; consequently 
swimming is a natural and useful faculty bestowed upon 
every animal, because all animals are perpetually exposed 
to the danger of falling into an element so generally abun- 
dant. Swimming is highly favourable to activity, as well 
as cleanliness; and, by learning that art, a person may not 
only often save his own life, but may be the means of rescu- 
ing a fellow creature, perhaps a near relation or friend, 
from a watery grave. ‘The Athenians considered this art 
of such importance, and so essential to be learned, that 
when they wished to express a contemptuous idea of the 
knowledge of any one, they said, that he could neither read 
nor swim *. 

Swimming is an exercise of great antiquity ; and it cer- 
tainly unites the advantages of cold bathing, to muscular 
exertions. It is an art which ought, in particular, to be 

cultivated 


* The reproach in Latin was, ‘nec literas didicit, nec natare.” See 
Locke’s ‘Treatise om Education, §.8, and Salzmann’s Gymnastics for 
Youth, p. 339. Doctor Franklin has written an essay upon the art of 
swimming, which, he says, is one of the most healthy and agreeable ex- 
ercises in the world. After having swam for an hour or two in the even- 
ing, he asserts, that one sleeps coolly through the whole night, evén dur- 
ing the most ardent heat of summer. Perhaps the pores being cleansed, 
the insensible perspiration increases, and occasions this coolness. It is 
certain, that swimming is the means of stopping a diarrheea, and even 
of producing a constipation. With respect to those who do not know 
how to swim, or who are affected with a diarrhea, at a season which 
does not permit them to use that exercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and 
purifying the skin, is found very salutary, and often effects a radical cure. 
Dr Franklin asserts this from his own experience, frequently repeated, 
and that of others to whom he had recommended it. Inregard to swim- 
ming, he adds a singular suggestion, that of aiding the swimmer by a 
paper kite, by means of which, he does not think it impossible to cross 


from Dover to Calais, though he admits that a packet boat is preferable. 
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cultivated by those who follow the military profession. It 
ought to be learned as soon as a youth is of an age fit for 
that purpose, and has any one to teach him. Swimming 
in salt water, is particularly to be recommended, being not 
only of use as an exercise, as it may be.the means of pre- 
venting or curing various disorders. Besides the advantages 
of this practice, considered in the view of exercise, as well 
as of safety in the time of danger, it is also of much conse-= 
quence to be often bathing in cold water, during the heats 
of summer, provided a person is careful not to go into the 
water when at all warm *. 

6. Rowing.—This exercise strengthens the arms, and the 
upper parts of the body, and is good for the lungs. Both 
the Britons and Saxons were expert in the management of 
the oar, and thought it by no means derogatory for a noble- 
man of the highest rank, to row or steer a boat with dex- 
terity and judgment}. In modern times, the boys at some 
of the great schools, situated near navigable rivers, as West- 
minster and Eton, amuse themselves also with this exercise ; 
but as it requires the strength: of more advanced years to 
do it effectually, rowing is, with much propriety, included 
among the manly exercises, and ought to be more cultivat- 
ed than it is. 

7. Angling.—This, though not a very active, yet, on the 
whole, is a very healthy exercise. It amuses the mind, and 
gently exercises the body; and, above all, is useful to the 
lungs, as the air above running streams is always of the 
purest sort. ‘The angler is often exposed to wetness of feet ; 
but any danger from that circumstance is easily guarded 
against when the sport is over. Indeed, fishing, in general, 
is a healthy amusement; and it is fomarked. in particular, 
that those who are employed in catching salmon in rivers, 
are remarkably healthy. ‘ 

8. Hunting.—Of all the rural exercises, hunting i is the 
most ancient, and was originally attended to in this, and 
in other soto more as a means of procuring food, than 
of pleasure or exercise. A celebrated poet, (Dryden), 
seems to consider this as the best, at least the healthiest 
mode of obtaining subsistence. He observes, 

By 
* Locke’s Treatise on Education, fs 8. : 
+ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 69 
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_ By chase our long liv’d fathers earn’d their food, 
_ Toil strung their nerves, and purify” d their blood ; 
But we, their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields, for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 


Among the ancients, hunting was esteemed not only a 
manly and warlike exercise, but as highly conducive to 
health. The famous Galen recommends it above all others, 
as not only exercising the body, but giving delight and en~ 
tertainment to the mind. And he calls the inventors of 
this art, wise men, and well skilled in human nature*. It 
was one of the qualifications which Xenophon bestowed on 
his Cyrus, that he was a hunter of wild beasts. 

Among the various sorts of hunting, the art of training 
and flying a hawk, for the purpose of catching other birds, 
may be included. It is generally placed, indeed, at the 
head of rural amusements, being a pastime, which was of 
old peculiarly followed by the nobility of this and other 
countries ; and indeed, none but persons of great wealth, 
could afford the expence of thisamusement. ‘The practice 
of hawking, however, declined, from the moment that the 
musket ‘was brought to perfection, which pointed out a 
method more ready and more certain of procuring game, 
and, at the same time, afforded an equal degree of air and 
exercise. The immense expence of training and maintain- 
ing of hawks became then altogether unnecessary +. 

It is a misfortune, attending hunting, and other exercises 
of that sort, that such as practise them, dedicate them- 
selves entirely to those recreations, as if they were a trade, 
-and can think of nothing else. ‘This may do very well for 
‘a game-keeper or a whipper-in ; but it is a disgrace to per- 
sons who probably have received some education, and 
whose rank and property gives them other duties to perform, 
to be totally absorbed in such recreations f. 

9. Gar dening. ——The labour attending gardening, requires 
so little exertion, that it ought to be accounted a benefi- 
cial exercise, not only to the healthy, but to the invalid ; 
and there can be no doubt, that from the fresh opened 

earth, 


« Lib. de Parve Pile Exercitio. See, also, Cynegetica, or Essays on 
Sporting, p- 211. 

+ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 18 and 23. 

t Hart’s Diet of the Diseased, p. 215, 
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earth, salubrious exhalations are copiously diffused. Even 
the aged, who are unable to dig or to weed'the ground, yet 
may find means of employing themselves in a garden, as in 
thinning fruit upon the trees, managing espaliers, trim- 
ming of shrubs, and flowering-plants, &c.* and may thus 
obtain a healthy exercise, without much labour. Cyrus 
thought gardening so little beneath the grandeur and digni- 
ty of a throne, that he shewed Xenophon a large field of 
fruit trees, all of his own planting. 

10. Agriculture.—Rousseau insists upon it, that every 
youth should learn a trade, which he calls an estate for life, 
because, whatever befals him, he will thus be able to earn 
a livelihood. Many trades have been recommended for 
that purpose, as the smith, the carpenter, and the mason ; 
also, the turner, the piano-forte maker, the book-binder, 
the basket-maker, &c, But the time which it requires to 
learn those arts, (for which, in general, an apprenticeship 
is thought necessary), and the persons with whom a young 
man might be led to associate, render such plans unad- 
visable. But there are two arts, (that of the gardener and 
the husbandman), which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, as in every respect superior acquisitions. ‘They 
are the most useful of any, and the most essential. They 
cannot be overstocked. They are better calculated for en- 
larged and liberal minds. ‘They are more interesting, 
from the variety of the objects connected with them; and 
in a view to health, they are certainly superior to every 
other +... It is much to be lamented, therefore, that ex- 

perimental 


* Salzmann makes the following observations regarding the propriety 
of teaching gardening to young people. ‘The occupation of a gardener 
I would strongly recommend, as well adapted to children. Every boy, 
where it is practicable, should employ part of his time in this pleasing 
occupation, which has a valuable tendency to expand the mind. It is a 
delightful sight, to see youth and innocence attached to nature, and our 
eriginal destination. Here plans are formed, and a piece of waste ground 
is gradually dug up, enclosed, planted, watered, and kept in order, by 
the exercise of juvenile powers ; the important ideas of the production of 
something by our own exertion, the value of manual labour, and articles 
of food, are instilled into the mind ; and the disappointment of pleasing 
hopes, compensated by fresh exertions, keeps the mind in activity, and 
teaches it to think lightly of the failure of its expectations. Salzmann’s 
Gymnastics for Youth, p. 432. 

+ The great increase of inhabitants in infant colonies, and the longe- 

vity 
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perumental farms are not established in variou$ parts of 
the kingdom, where youth might be taught the principles 
and the practice of arts so essential for the existence of 
every political community, and by which they might al- 
ways secure the advantages of a healthy and useful eccu- 
pation. | 

‘These observations are applicable to almost every well 
educated person ; but more especially to those possessed of 
Janded property, or who are likely to live in the country. 
Lo them, agricultural pursuits may furnish by far the 
most wholesome exereise, the most amusing to the indi-~ 
vidual, and the most useful to the state. The records of 
antiquity are full of instances, of the greatest warriors and 
statesmen being devoted to husbandry *. | 

Those whose vanity or ambition would induce them to 
despise such pursuits, ought to be directed to turn their 
attention to the history of Dioclesian; who, after having 
governed the Roman empire for a period of twenty years, 
at last voluntarily resigned the reins of government, retired 
to his native birth-place, and spent his time in cultivating 
his garden, from which he derived so much real happiness, 
that he refused to resume the imperial power. That well- 
known character, Charles V., who, including his Ameri- 
can dominions, governed a more extensive empire than had 
ever fallen to the lot of any other man, retired also from 
power, and in the latter period of life, as long as his 
strength would admit of it, cultivated the plants of his 
garden with his own hands, and found more true satisfac- 
tion in that innocent employment, than in all the idle pomp 
of dignity and power. 

On the subject of manly exercises in general, it has been 
justly mentioned as a subject of regret, that these, and the 
gymnastic diversions and exercises to be afterwards de- 
scribed, are now so little practised. Such pastimes make 
people take more exercise than they would otherwise do, 
and are of the greatest service to those who are not under 
the necessity of labouring for-their bread. As active di- 

versions 


vity of such as follow agriculture everywhere, evidently prove it to be 
the most healthful, as well as the most useful employment. Phichan’s 
Domestic Medicine, p. 76. : 

* Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 204. 
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versions lose ground, those of a sedentary kind seem to 
prevail. Sedentary'diversions are of no other use but to 
consume time. Instead of relieving the mind, they often 
require more thought than either study or business. Every 
thing that induces people to sit still, unless it be some ne- 
cessary employment, ought to be avoided *. 


3. Gymnastic Exercises. 


Gymnastic exercises were originally considered in a mi- 
litary point of view alone, but philosophers and physicians 
soon perceived, how conducive they were to health and 
strength, how many aliments vanished in the midst of 
those various and complicated movements which they ren-. 
dered necessary, and what energy these motions imparted 
to the most important functions of the body. ‘They ob- 
served, that even convalescents, by adjusting the use of 
these exercises to their respective degrees of strength, re- 
covered expeditiously, even from a long and painful train 
of maladies. Hence the gymnastic art became an object 
of public attention, an important branch in the education 
of youth, and materially contributed to the preservation 
and to the perfection of the human race +. So essential at 
last, were such exercises considered to be, more especially 
as the youth were thus hardened to the toils of war, that 
rewards were appointed for those who excelled in them, 
and bestowed with the greatest solemnity. 

The ancient Persians made a great use of gymnastic ex- 
ercises. Their youth were early trained to bend the bow, 
to throw the javelin, and afterwards: to contend with each 
other, for the prize and glory of dexterity and strength. 
Until they reached, indeed, their twenty-fifth year, they 
served an apprenticeship to war, in all its various forms t. 

In considering the subject of gymnastic exercises in ge- 
neral, it may be proper to advert to the distinctions which 
have been made between the different branches thereof, 
namely, the medicinal, the military, and the athletic§: 1. Zhe 

| medicinal, 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 79. , 
+ Hygiéne, by Hallé. See Code of Longevity, Vol. II. p. 290. 
Ibid. Vol. III. p. 288. 
Galen divided the whole of gymnastics into the avarlike, injurious 
athletic, and truly medicinal. 
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medicinal, was merely for the preservation or restoration of 
health. 2. The military, was tor.the purpose of acquiring 
strength sufficient to undergo the fatigues of war; and, 
3. The object of the athletic was, to impart to the body 
all the strength which it could possibly acquire. It was 
this excessive strength of constitution, to which alone the 
term athletic was applied. All the ancients. reprobate this 
excessive degree of bodily vigour 3 they regard it as passing 
the boundaries of nature, as injurious to the mental func- 
tions, and even to the stability. of health * 

Herodicus, who instructed ilippocrates himself j in ne art 
of physic, being master, we are toid, of one of the Grecian 
palestre, or gymnasia, observed that the youths under his 
care, who took their proper exercises, were in general very 
healthy and strong ; he thence began to impute it to their 
constant exercising. Indulging this thought, he began to 
establish these exercises aS a means of preserving or re- 
covering health, and formed certain rules for that purpose, 
which have Been lost for many years. ‘They were once, 
however, in great esteem ; and Herodicus is to be aceount- 
ed, if not the inventor, at least the first great improver of 
so useful an art +. 

‘The ancients, in general, had so high an opinion of 
gymnastics, that Plato and Aristotle, not to mention other 
great authors, considered a commonwealth as defective, in 
which they were neglected: and this most justly ; for if the 
improvement of the. mind ought to be our constant aim, that 
cannot be accomplished, nor can any thing of worth or im- 

portance 


* The very severe censures which occur in ancient writers against 
gymnastic exercises, relate to athletics alone, the professors of which were 
distinguished by the dissoluteness, of their manners. 

It is said, in a fragment of Euripides; that among the thousand evils of 
Greece, the worst is, the race of athletes; and Galen applies to their art, 
the epithet of opprobrious, and speaks against it, in many places, with 
great asperity. (Ad Thrasibulum, c. 36, 37, 46). In one place, in par- 
ticular, he observes, that undoubtedly every well ordered say hates 
and detests this sort of art, which depresses all vital strength and chergy, : 
inducing no healthy state of the body, KC. 

Seneca also condemns the ancient athleti, as spending their whole time 
between oil and wine ; anointing their bodies, prepare atory to the con- 
test, and drinking after it was over. See Salzmann’s Gymnastics fot 
Youth, p- 195. 

+ See Burton’s Treatise on the Non-naturals, p, 245. 
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portance be effected, without the aid of the body. It is ine 
cumbent on us, therefore, to promote the health and strength 
of the body, that it may be capable of serving the mind, 
and of assisting, instead of impeding, its operations. For 
this reason, Plato, in Protagoras, calls him a cripple, who, 
cultivating his mind alone, suffered his body to languish 
through inactivity and sloth *. 

The gymnastics of the ancients still deserve to be sedu- 
lously studied, and cultivated with suitable alterations. 
They would certainly prove the means of rendering those, 
whom modern arts have efervated, once more healthy, 
strong, and Aardy. For this purpose, let strength of body, 
and manliness of mind, become as much in vogue, as weak 
nerves, and sentimentality, which have, for so many years, 
been so fashionable}. ‘Vhis would tend greatly to promote 
the beauty of the person; for it is universally admitted, that 
the Greeks were eminent for the symmetry of their form, 
and the elegance of their shape ; and though this is partly 
to be ascribed to their happy climate, their dress, their 
mode of life, &c. yet, to that objeet, their gymnastic exer- 
cises also must have greatly contributed +. 

Lucian observes, that gymnastics perform the same office 
to the human frame, as winnowing does to corn ; the chaff 
and impurities are blown away, the pure grain is only left 
behind. Thus, all useless flesh is expelled, and nothing re- 
tained, but that by which health and strength can be im- 
parted §. t 

Such, indeed, was the strength which the ancients ac~ 
quired by means of their gymnastic and manly exercises, 
that their military arms and accoutrements weighed about 
sixty pounds, or nearly double the amount of those of the 
modern. 

The ancients originally admitted only of five gymnastic 
exercises, leaping, running, throwing the discus, darting 
the javelin, and wrestling ; afterwards, boxing, and pro- 
bably other exercises were added; but the name of pentath= 
fon, or the five games, was retained |}. 

it 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 113. 

+ Ibid. p. 165. 

f Thid. p..168. 

§ Lucian, Anach. sect. 25. 

i] See Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p.193.° The same author 
has 
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ic is our intention, in discussing this subject, to consider 
gymnastic, including exercises of a military nature, under 
the following general heads: 1. Leaping. 2. Foot-racing. 
8. Playing with the foot-ball. 4. Hurling. 5. Wrestling. 
6. Boxing. 7. Cudgelling. 8. Fencing, 9. Archery 3 and 
10. Modern military exercisés *, | 
1, Leaping. —TVhis ranks among the first of the gymnase 
tic exercises; it strengthens, and gives elasticity to the 
feet, legs, knees, thighs, and indeed the whole frame ; i¢ 
braces every muscle, invigorates the courage, incredibly 
improves the faculty of measuring distances by the eye, and 
gradually imparts such a command over the balance of the 
body, as tends greatly to secure us from all hazard of any 
dangerous falls. In common life, too, where brooks, ditches, 
and a thousand obstacles, may be passed by a leap, the art 
is of no small utility. Boys taught this art, will not cry 
when they come to a rivulet, but jump over it: and that 
important faculty, resolution, will make a part of their cha« 
racter when grown up to meni +. ! 
_ Leaping admits of great variety, which is very desirable 
in this, as well as in all other gymnastic exercises, to mains 
tain and animate that ardour which is necessary to acquire 
them; but it is impossible to enter into minute details in a 
work of this sort t. 
Hh@2 The 


has given a review of gymnastic and marily éxercisés, classifying them 
according as they act upon the body in general, or particular parts of it ; 
for instance, the shoulders, the chest, the lungs, the hands and arms, the 
spine and muscles of the back, the hips, the thighs and knees, the legs 
and feet, the organs of speech, &c.; and this classification must furnish 
useful hints, to those who may be desirous to improve different parts of 
the body, or to remove any personal defects, by means of exercise. See 
Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 413. 

* The author who has given the best account of the ancient gymnas- 
tic exercises, is West, in a Dissertation on the Olympic Games, prefixed 
to his translation of the Odes of Pindar. See, also, Potter’s Antiquities, 
Book II. chap. 21. Mercurialis (Hier) in his works, de Arte Gymnastica, 
has likewise given a very laborious description of these exercises. 

+ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 196. 

{ Ibid. p. 207. This intelligent author has explained the various sorts 
of leaping with much ability; as, 1. Leaping with weights, so as to in- 
crease the difficulty and exertion. 2. The ballotade, or raising both feet 
at once, with a sudden jerk, striking behind. $. The standing jump. 
4. The running jump. 5. Vaulting on horseback; which is a most use- 
ful exercise, but is properly a branch of horsemanship. © 6. ee or 

when 
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‘The exercise of leaping, among the ancients, was confin- 
ed to distance, and did not extend to height ; one reason 
for which might be, that they were accustomed to leap with 
weights in their hands, in order to poise their bodies, and 
swing themselves forward in the leap; and sometimes, also, 
they exhibited with weights upon their heads or shoulders. 
The distance they have leaped, could not be effected with- 
out constant practice, and some assistance. A Spartan is 
said to have leapt fifty-two feet, and a native of Crotona. 
even fifty-five. 

‘The most famous leaper in modern times, is one Ireland, 
a native of Yorkshire. In the eighteenth year of his age, by 
a fair spring, without any assistance, trick, or deception, he 
Jeaped over nine horses, standing side by side, and a man 
seated on the middle horse. He also jumped over a garter, 
held fourteen feet high; and, at another jump, he kicked a 
bladder, hanging at least sixteen feet from the ground *. 

2, Foot-racing.—This was one of the most celebrated 
branches of the gymnastic art in ancient times. Swiftness 
was reckoned one of the best endowments of which a man 
could be possessed: hence savift of foot, was the constant 
epithet by which Homer distinguished his favourite hero 
Achilles. 'The distances they ran varied ; originally, the 
race was short, amounting only to a stadium, or one hun- 
dred and twenty-five paces; but afterwards the exercise was 
extended to seven, twelve, and even fifty-four stadia; so that 
besides agility and swiftness, a great strength of body, and 
a command of wind, was necessary, for the holding out 
through so long a course. ‘The poets use great hyperboles 
in order to raise a high idea of the swiftness of the victor. 
One poet, in describing a runner, says, 

«‘ He seem’d as if on feather’d feet he flew.” 
It certainly must have been carried in those days to a very 
great perfection; but the feats which have been performed 
: in 
when one pérsoh jumps over another. 7. Leaping in height with a pole. 
8. Leaping from a height, with or without a pole ; a most useful prac- 
sice, as the object is to accomplish the highest possible leap, with the 
feast violence to the body. 9. A leap in Jength without a pole, or with 
‘one, by which a boy has cleared 21 feet. 10. A leap in height and length, 


and in depth and length at the same time. 
* Strutt’s Plays and Pastimes, p. 176. 
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in England, in that respect*, seem to rival, if not surpass, 
those even of ancient Greece. Some have run at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, even in sultry weather ; four miles have 
been run at York in twenty minutes and nineteen seconds. 
The famous West of Windsor, could run forty miles in five 
hours and a half, which is nearly eight miles an hour; and 
in eighteen hours, he could have gone over one hundred 
statute miles. 

3. The foot-ball_—This pastime is well entitled to be in-~ 
cluded amongst the gymnastic exercises, from the violence 
with which it is played, and the strength and activity which 
is necessary for those who endeavour to excel in it. It was 
formerly much in vogue among the common people of 
England, and is mentioned with applause by several of the 
old poets; but of late years it has fallen into disrepute, 
and is but little practised +. 

4. Hurling.—The inhabitants of the western counties of 
England have long been famous for their skill in the prac- 
tice of an ancient exercise called hurling. A particular de- 
scription of this pastime is given by Carew, in his Survey 
of Cornwall. He mentions that this game was carried on 
with so much spirit, that sometimes two or three or more 
parishes agreed to Aur/ against two or three other districts, 
of similar population or extent; and he describes the hurlers 
as taking their way over hills, dales, hedges, ditches, and 
through bushes, briars, mines, plashes, and rivers ; so that 
sometimes twenty or thirty might be seen lying and tugging 
together in the water, scrambling and scratching for the 
possession of the ball, a the object of contest t. 

3 It 


* Tt is well known, that persons are trained in England to running, by 
4 particular process, which generally requires at least a month, and the 
particulars of which I thought it of considerable importance to ascertain. 
The contest for speed, has been carried to great perfection in various 
parts of England, particularly in Lancashire. A quarter of a mile has 
been run about a second or two under a minute, and the half mile in two 
minutes; one mile a quarter of a minute under the five ; two miles have 
been done under ten mimutes ; one hundred yards have been done under 
ten seconds. 

+ In Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, p. 79, 
there is a particular description of this pastime, to which the reader is 
referred. 

ft See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 78. 
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{t is impossible such exercises should not render men ace 
tive, and hardy, and uncommonly strong. 

5. Wrestling. —This was a very ancient exercise, and con- 
stituted the most important part of the Grecian system of 
gymnastics *: a triumph indeed in this exercise, was consi- 
dered to be of such importance, that the victorious athlete 
received the applause of the whole nation; and a breach 
was made in the walls of his native town, to introduce him 
in triumph. Many authors have objected to this exercise ; 
and it is too apt to degenerate into a brutal contest, for the 
amusement of the spectators; but its use ought not to be 
totally prohibited, as, in moderation, it serves to strengthen 
the body, and to promote health +. It was formerly much 
practised in England; and the young nobility and gentry 
were regularly bred to it. In the ages of chivalry also, to 
wrestle well, was accounted one of the accomplishments 
which a wattior ought to possess f. 

_ 6, Boxing.—The art of boxing was much cultivated 
among the ancient Greeks; and the mode adopted at the 
Olympic games, was of a very serious, and indeed shock- 
ing nature. ‘The combatants did not make use of their 
fists alone, but had their hands surrounded with thongs of 
leather, (the cestus), which were often filled with plumets 
of lead or iron, in order to add force to the blow. Armed 
in this manner, the combatants often killed each other, or 

were desperately mutilated §.. 
This 


i ChE pee is reported to have been the first who reduced wrestling to 
a science. ‘The ‘combatants contended naked, but had their bodies all 
subbed over. with oil, or some unctuous matter, and afterwards sprinkled 
with dust or sand. » The victory was adjudged to him who gave his ad- 
versary three falls ; or who compelled his opponent to yield the contest, 
when both were thrown upon the ground, by squeezing or breaking his 
fingers, &c.; this was called Pancration. 

tT Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 247. 

ft In the Code of Longevity, Vol. I. app. (163) 3, there is an account 
of a curious book on wrestling, written by Sir Thomas Parkyns, Bart. 
in which he describes the qualifications of wrestlers, in the following 
terms: They must be of’a middle size, athletic, full-breasted, and broad- 
shouldered, for wind and strength ; brawny legged and armed, yet clean 
limbed. ‘Terence’s man, that has « Corpus solidum atq. succt plenum,’ ‘ 
is my promising scholar, to do me credit, and be capable to serve his 
king and ‘country on occasion, and defend his friend and self from in- 
sults. 
' § dt appears, indeed, from the following epigram of Lucillius, that 

tne 
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_ This art has, at different times, been much practised in 
England, according as it was sanctioned, or condemned, by 
the fashion, or prejudices of the moment. Public exhibi- 
tions of boxing, without which it probably might fail into 
disuse, are certainly attended with some inconveniences 5 
but, on the whole, they have their advantages. ‘They cer- 
tainly keep up a bold and manly spirit, not only amongst 
those who are trained for that purpose, but even among 
the spectators, who seeing what their countrymen can bear 
without flinching, must aspire to similar strength of per- 
son, and firmness of mind. Indeed it has rather a ten- 
dency to lessen the fury and violence of the vindictive pas- 
sions ; for in England, where the art of boxing is particu 
larly practised, and were personal quarrels are frequently 
decided by the contest of the fist, the number of persons 
who fall victims to private resentment are few, compared 
to what is the case in other countries. 

In regard to the effects of being regularly trained to the 
art of boxing, not only as the means of obtaining strength, 
but preventing disease, it is proposed to discuss that sub- 
ject at the conclusion of this chapter. i 

7. Cudgelling.—Instead of contending with the fist, some 
prefer fighting with sticks or cudgels; and the quarter- 
staff, or single-stick, as it was sometimes called, was for- 
merly much used in England, more especially in the wes- 
tern parts of the kingdom. A native of Devonshire, with 
an English quarter-staff, is said to have fought three Spa- 
niards with their swords and poniards*, ‘This species of 
gymnastic exercise, has recently been revived in Somerset- 
shire; and the dexterity, boldness, and manly firmness, 
which the different combatants exhibit on such occasions, 
are hardly to be credited. It certainly is an exercise not 

Hh 4 to 


the consequences of these battles were sometimes very terrible, though the 
combatants escaped with their lives and limbs. 


On a-conqueror in the Cestus. 


This victor, glorious in his olzve wreath, 
Had once eyes, eyebrows, nose, and ears, and teeth ; 
But turning cestus champion, to his cost, 
These, and still worse, his heritage he lost: 
For by. his brother sued, disown’d, at last . 
Confronted with his picture, he was cast. 

* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 198. ) 
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to be discouraged, as strength, vigilance, activity, and for- 
titude, are improved thereby ; and skill in it may enable a 
tan to defend himself against the attacks of a ruffian *. 
3, Fencing.—There is no exercise, with a view to healt: 
better entitled to the attention of those who are sdinaath 
among the higher classes of society, than that of fencing. 
The positions of the body in fencing, have for their objects 
erectness, firmness, and balance; and in practising that 
art, the chest, the neck, and the shoulders, are placed i in 
positions the most bated cell to health. ‘The various mo- 
tions, also, of the arms and limbs, whilst the body main- 
tains its erect position, enable the muscles in general to ac- 
quire vigorous strength and tone; and in young people, the 
bones of the chest or thorax, necessarily become more en- 
larged, by means of which a consumptive tendency may 
be prevented. Various instances may be adduced, where 
fencing has prevented consumptions, and other Hieoiders: 
It has been remarked also, that those who practise this art 
are, in general, remarkable for long life, and for the good 
health they have enjoyed. ‘These considerations, combin- 
ed with the graceful movement which it establishes, and 
the elegant means of self-defence which it furnishes, cer- 
tainly render the art an object of considerable importance +. 
9. Archery.—Among the various military arts formerly 
practised in this kingdom, there was none that was carried 
to a greater degree of perfection than that of archery. The 
English of old used the bow for a double purpose. In 
time of war, it was a a ceeagial instrument of destruction 5 
ris ce | are 9 and 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 337, note by the translator. 
++ See.a:vety intelligent letter, regarding fenciug, by Henry Angelo, 
Esq. of Bolton-row, May fair, London. Code of Longevity, Vol. Ii. 
Appendix, p. (165) 4. - Locke has the following observations on this sub- 
ject.-—Fencing is a good exercise for health, but dangerous to the life, 
those who have learned to use their swords, being apt to engage in quar- 
relsy on the confidence they have in their own skill. ‘This presumption 
makes them often more touchy than they ought to be, regarding points 
of honour, and fiery and violent on receiving slight or imaginary provo- 
cations ; and young men are too apt to imagine, ‘that they have in vain 
learned to fence, if they have never shown their skill/and courage ina 
duel. Notwithstanding, however, these objections, fencing is consider- 
ed to be so necessary a “qualification i in the breeding of 4 gentleman, and 
has so many advantages in regard to health, and personal appearance, 
that Pee gentleman of rank and property, ought to have so striking a 
mark of distinction. Locke’s Treatise on Education, $4199. : 
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and many victories were obtained by the strength and dex- 
terity of their archers : and in time of peace, it was a means 
of obtaining game, and an object of exercise and amuse- 
ment *. It is still kept up as a healthful amusement ; but 
the use of the musket has become so general, that archery, 
though it continues to be partially practised, has little 
chance of recovering its former popularity +. It may be 
recommended, however, as an exercise, which occupies 
the time, exercises the faculties, and fortifies the health of 
those who apply to it; and in one respect is particularly 
advantageous, being taken in the open air, 

10. Military exercises.—In the ages of chivalry, martial 
exercises were in the highest repute; and the young no- 
bility and gentry were trained, under skilful masters, in 
running, in wrestling, in shooting with the bow, in play- 
ing with the sword, in using the pole-ax, in carrying heavy 
armour, in trying the speed of horses, and in other exer- 
cises of a similar nature.’ It may be proper to add, that in 
an accomplished knight, other aquirements, besides mere 
strength and agility of body were also expected. It was 
necessary for him to be skilled in music, to dance with 
grace, to be successful in hunting ; and, above all, to be 
possessed of urbanity of manners, a strict adherence to 
«ruth, and invincible courage. All these accomplishments, 
joined to the liberal and learned arts, would make indeed 
a perfect character {. 

A spirit for acquiring and keeping up these accomplish- 
ments, was preserved by the jousts and tournaments, so 
celebrated in former times, a description of which cannot 
be inserted into a work of so limited a nature §. 

It is much to be regretted, however, that more attention 
is not paid to warlike exercises in these days. Our soldiers 
should be trained, not only to the use of their military 
weapons, but to other exertions of bodily strength ||. It 


3 appears 
* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 38. 
+ Ibid. p. 46. 
~ Ibid. Introduction, p. 5. 

§ There is a very good account of jousts and tournaments, in Strutt’s 

Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, Book III. Cap. 1. p. 88. 

_ |] There‘are some useful observations on this subject, in Dr Jackson’s 

Treatise on the Fevers of Jamaica, p. 401, 409, &c. th 
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appears from Vegetius, that those who were skilled in mi- 
litary matters among the ancients, were convinced, that 
daily exercises contributed much more to the health of sol- 
diers, than medicine; and the Roman soldiers, according- 
ly, were trained to the service of the field, as horses are 
for hunting or the course. ‘These habits of exercise, were 
of great use to them in action, and enabled them to endure 
the fatigues of war, with much less inconvenience. Above 
all, it is necessary to teach soldiers to march quickly, and 
for a number of miles, without being fatigued, or disabled 
from action. A late respectable officer, (General Simcoe), 
often lamented how little this essential object was attend- 
ed to in the British army. The advantage which the 
French have derived, from the rapidity of their marches, 
is well known ; and until the nations on.the Continent can 
rival them in this respect, they can hardly expect to be 
equally successful. 

The advantage of training out youth to military exer- 
eises, has been already touched upon in a preceding part 
of this work *; and it cannot be too strongly recommend- 
ed. ‘The improvement of the carriage, is a matter of some 
consequence ; but it is still more essential, to animate the 
courage of youth, to promote a bold and enterprizing spirit, 
and to harden them against bodily pain, which the effemi- 
nacy of our common mode of living renders peculiarly ne- 
cessary {. : 

It is proper to add, that the advantages to be derived 
from military exercises, with a view to health, have been 
sufficiently proved by the beneficial effects which many 

experienced 


The late Sir John Pringle divided military exercises into three sorts. 
i. Consists chiefly in the exercise of his arms, which is no less useful for 
preserving health, than for making him expert in his duty. 2. For en- 
abling him to live more commodiously, as cutting boughs for shading 
the tents, making trenches around them, for carrying off the water, 
airing the straw, cleaning their clothes and accoutrements, &e. 3. Di- 
versions, to which the men should be encouraged, by the example of 
their officers, or by small premiums to those who shall excel in any kind 
of sports as shall be judged most conducive to health ; but herein great 
caution is necessary, not to allow them to fatigue themselves too muchy 
especially in hot weather, or sickly times; but, above all, that their 
clothes be kept dry, wet clothes being the most frequent causes of camp 
diseases. 

* See Chapter IV. p. 131. 

+ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 336. 
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experienced from them, when the volunteer spirit was at 
its height, and such numbers of persons, unaccustomed to 
the use of arms, were regularly trained and disciplined. 

The exercise thus obtained, was of infinite service to 
those among the lower ranks, who were employed in se- 
dentary occupations 5 ; and, in regard to the upper orders of 
society, it certainly was ‘the means of warding off many 
chronic disorders. Hence it may be observed, that the 
general training act ought to be enforced, not only with a 
view of adding considerably to the military strength of the 
nation, but also as furnishing a most healthful exercise to 
those who are too apt, in a busy and commercial nation, to 
give way to indolent habits, and to become unhealthy and 
enervated. 

It is proper also to mention, that the greater number of 
the gymnastic, manly, and youthful exercises, above des- 
cribed, may, on various occasions, be highly useful, and 
consequently are well worth acquiring. The natural lot 
of man is, to live among his fellows: and whatever may 
be his situation in life, there are a thousand occasions, 
where an individual must desire to render himself agree- 
able; to be active and adroit; to dance with a grace; to 
command the fiery steed ; to defend himself against a bru- 
tal enemy ; to preserve his life by dexterity, as by leaping, 
swimming, &c... Many of the wisest and most benevolent 
legislators have, therefore, instituted, in their academies 
and universities, proper methods of enabling youth, who 
devote themselves tc, study, to become expert in these im- 
portant exercises, * 

In regard to the ancients, the rewards which followed a 
superiority at the Olympic games, kindled such an emula- 
tion and ardour in the sae aT states of Greece, to excel in 
all the various exercises of which they consisted, that there 
was scarce a town of any note, boasting of Grecian extrac- 
tion, in which there was not a gymnasium, or school of 
exercise, maintained at the public expence, with a view of 
training up their youth, in a manner best suited, accord- 
ing to the conceptions of those times, to render them use- 
ful to their country. 

Indeed, besides the military advantages resulting from 
gymnastic exercises, when kept within due bounds, and 
directed to the ‘purposes for which they were originally 

intended, 
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intended, they were of service in other respects 5 for i ins 
stance, they gave employment to those whose situation in 
life allowed them a considerable portion of vacant time, 
being exempted from any necessity to labour, in order to 
procure themselves the conveniences of life. Without 
some such employment, persons of that description are 
often dangerous to the peace and good order of a country. 
Those also who were addicted to gymnastic exercises, if 
they aimed at any great proficiency in those arts, were 
obliged to observe the strictest temperance and sobriety. 


Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer ; sudavit et alsit 5 
Abstinuit venere et vino *, 


On the whole, it can hardly be doubted, that me sports 
and diversions of a people may be turned to the advantage 
of the public ; and that a wise and prudent government, 
may excite in the husbandman, the manufacturer, and the 
mechanic, as well as in the soldier and sailor, and persons 
in the higher ranks and professions of society, such an 
emulation, as may tend to promote agriculture and indus- 
try, to encourage trade, to improve the wisdom and know- 
ledge of mankind, and to render a country happy 1 in peace, 
and victorious in war f. 


6. Healthful Exercises. 


The exercises taken for the purposes of health, are either 
external, as, 1. Walking. 2. Riding, $. Gestation. 4. 
Sailing ; and, 5. Bowling ;—or domestic, as, 1. Billiards. 
2. Shuttle-cock. 3. Dumb-bells...: 4.: "The. load exercise. 
5. Pensile beds. 6. Declaiming. 7. Friction. 8. Elec- 
tricity. 9. Galvanism. 


External Healthful Exercises. 


1. Walking —There is no exercise more natural to us, 


or in every respect more conducive to health, than walking. 
it 


* A youth, who hopes th’ Olympic prize to gain, 

All arts must try, and every toil sustain ; 

Th’ extremes of heat, and cold, must often prove; 

And shun the weak’ning joys of wine and love. FRANCIS. 
+ See West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games, p. 206. 
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Te is the most perfect exercise in which the human body 
can be employed; for by it, every limb is put in motion, 
and the circulation of the blood is effectually carried on, 
throughout the minutest veins, and arteries of the system *. 
This salutary and most excellent exercise is in the power 
of every body, and can be adapted, in degree and duration, 
to the various circumstances and wishes of each individual. 
Riding on horseback is certainly a most excellent exercise ; 
but it is not general to the whole body, nor can it be taken | 
at all times, nor at any time, without an expence which is 
not suitable to every condition of life. Valetudinarians, 
therefore, who have given up the practice of walking, are 
much to be pitied, for hardly any other exercise can com~ 
pensate for the want thereof f. 


Walking 


* The following rules are recommended to the attention of those who 
are attached to this excellent species of exercise. 1. ihe most proper 
walk for health is, in a pure and dry air; in the summer season, either 
in the morning or evening, but by no means in the oppressive heat of 
the sun; in winter, the best period of the day is an hour or two before 
the sun begins to descend. Marshy damp fields should be avoided ; but 
hills, and elevated situations, ought be preferred, not only on account of 
breathing pure air, but also because the body enjoys a variety of exercise 
in ascending and descending. During the heats of summer, a walk un- 
der the shades of woods or forests is, however, both healthful and agree- 
able. 2. To read during a walk is an improper custom, highly detri- 
mental to the eyes, and destroys almost all the good effects that can be 
derived from the exercise. 3. It is advisable, occasionally to change the 
place where you walk; for the same place, constantly gone over, may 
excite as many disagreeable, and unpleasant sensations, as the closet or 
the study. 4. We ought to accustom ourselves to a steady and regular, 
put not toa quick pace. 35. An agreeable companion contributes much 
to serenity of mind; but unless the mode of walking is similar, as well 
' as the taste and character congenial, it is better to walk alone, as either 
the one or the other of the twa companions must he subjected to some 
constraint. Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 447. 

+ To the delicate and invalid, carriage-exercise is. preferable ; horse- 
exercise to the more hardy; but foot-exercise is most convenient, for 
many reasons. For small is the proportion of mankind, who can afford 
to use either a carriage or a horse. Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, 
p. 62. Both the body and the mind are enlivened by walking ; and when 
carried to an extreme, it has often been found highly serviceable in ner- 
yous diseases. “Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 120. 

There is no public walk, in any part of Europe, better calculated for 
the exercise of walking, than the Calton-hill near Edinburgh. It is suf- 
ficiently high, to enjoy a pure air, without being, at the same time, too 
elevated. ‘he views from it.are the most picturesque and varied ima- 

ginabley 
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Walking is of two sorts, either on plain ground, of 
where there are ascents. ‘The latter is in every respect 
greatly preferable, as by it the lungs are exercised, and the 
ascent and descent agitates the body with an useful variety, 
unless it be very weak.  Ce/sus also contends, that a 
straight walk is better than a winding one*; but surely 
the latter is more amusing. Walking. against a high wind 
is very severe exercise, and not to be recommended. 

In many countries, and more especially in great cities, 
men have gone to so absurd a length, as to consider walk- 
ing to be indecorous. In Naples, in particular, it is less 
disgraceful to steal, than to go on foot; and whoever 
makes use of his own legs, says Brydone, is taken for a 
groom +. 

The mode in which a person walks, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. Besides the advantage of walking 
gracefully, a person may be taught to walk with more ease, 
and less personal fatigue, than would be the case, without 
some attention. A light, yet firm and manly step; an 
upright posture of the body, particularly in regard to the 
head, the breast, and the shoulders, yet devoid of stiffness ; 

an 


ginable, so that it is impossible ever to be tired of it. On the one hand; 
you see a flat plain, abounding with villas and gardens, and on the other 
side a lofty and craggy hill, without the least vestige of habitation, or any 
appearance of culture. There you see an old city with every mark of 
antiquity about it, and terminated by an ancient castle with its battle- 
ments ; and, adjoining thereto, a new town rising, placed in a most hap- 
py situation, constructed in a regular manner, and adorned with buildings 
that would appear with advantage even at Rome or Athens. On the one 
hand you see an ancient palace, celebrated as the residence of a long train 
of royal possessors ; and on the other hand, a strong and massy building, 
erected for the reception and the punishment of those who have trans- 
gressed the laws of their country, and been convicted of crimes. Look- 
ing to the interior, fertile plains are seen, bounded by lofty mountains ; 
whilst towards the coast, with islands picturesquely situated, a magni- 
ficent arm of the sea presents itself, full of vessels of every description, 
from the humble fishing-boat, which is scarcely visible at the distance, to 
the stately ship of the line, with all its flags and streamers. There is no 
scene, in point of variety and magnificence, which, it is said, can be com- 
pared to it, except in the neighbourhood of the Turkish capital ; but 
even there, though the city is larger and more splendid, yet in every 
other respect the prospect is inferior. For many years this walk has un+ 
fortunately been much neglected. 
* See Grieve’s Celsus, Book I. Cap. 2. p. 25. 
+ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 68. 
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an easy and natural movement of the arms, are what we 
should chiefly strive to attain*. This, however, depénds 
much upon early and constant practice; and the lessons 
of the dancing-master may afterwards improve what has 
been naturally acquired by early habit. 

As, from various circumstances, persons in large towns, 
and engaged in sedentary occupations, cannot take all that 
exercise abroad, that may be necessary for their health ; 
they ought, as much as possible, to accustom themselves 
to be walking about, even in their own houses, instead of 
sitting so much at desks and tables, as is usually the case. 
This rule is peculiarly necessary to be attended to by lite- 
rary men; and though such practice does not make up for 
the want of exercise abroad, yet it is the best substitute 
for it. 

It was an old rule, ¢ after dinner to sit a while, and after 
supper to walk a mile,’ but that adage is not consistent with 
the hours kept in modern times. "When supper, however, 
was very early, those who resided in the country might 
have the advantage of walking two or three miles previous 
to their going to bed. It is said, that such a walk brought 
on a gentle breathing sweat, which was favourable to re- 
pose; and that next morning, they awaked with a clear 
head, and found a refreshment from their sleep, of which 
the indolent have no idea. 

The ancients, though much addicted to the foot-race, 
do not seem to have entered into the spirit of those long 
walks which are not unusual in modern times, and of 
which some extraordinary instances are recorded +. 

2. 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 331. 

T Perhaps, on the whole, the most extraordinary is that performed 
by one Glanville, a native of Shropshire, in 1806.- He started at sever 
o'clock on a Friday morning, from the fourteenth milestone on the Bath 
road, to go to the eighty-fifth, and back to the fourteenth, a distance of one 
hundred and forty-two miles in thirty hours. He was backed for eighty 
guineas, and the odds were two to one against him. He went off at 2 
brisk walk, and for two miles together he broke into a shuffling walk, at 
the rate of six miles an hour. His first stoppage was at ‘Twyford, at 
which place he arrived, and took a bason of soup prepared for him, at 
five minutes past ten o’clock. He stopped about five minutes at this 
place, thirty-four miles from town, and refreshed again at Marlborough, 
and arrived at the eighty-fifth milestone, at ten minutes past eight o’clock 

in 
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%. Riding.—No exercise has been more celebrated, ag 
healthy in itself, and more especially, as useful to invalids, 
than riding on horseback ; and in general, it may be laid 
down as a rule, sanctioned by experience, ¢ that riding is 
the best exercise jor regaining health, and walking for retain- 
ing it. 

It was requisite, in former times, for a man of fashion, 
to understand the nature and properties of horses, and to 
ride well*; and it is still considered as an accomplish- 
ment, which every gentleman ought to possess. 

The advantages attending this exercise, as a remedy 
for various disorders, will be afterwards explained. It 
certainly strengthens, in a most effectual manner, the 
stomach and intestines, and to the hypochondriac, it is an 
inestimable remedy +. It is less tiresome and laborious to 
the inferior limbs than walking, so that persons in a weak 
state of health can use it with less pain or difficulty ; at 
the same time, it must be admitted, that the legs and feet 
are apt to get stiff and cold by riding, unless some ex~ 
ercise on foot is afterwards taken. 

To those whose business does not permit them to de~ 
vote much of their time to exercise, riding is certainly 
preferable, more especially in cities, as on horseback they 
are at once brought out into the fresh air, and the body is 
so thoroughly agitated, that it does not require to be so 
long continued as some other exercises, an hour, in gene- 
ral being sufhcient f. 

| The 


in the evening. This half of his journey was performed at something 
Jess than five miles and a half an hour. ‘The pedestrian returned a few 
miles on his way back, and refreshed himself on a bed, between two 
blankets, for about an hour and a half, and arrived at Reading, at a quar- _ 
ter past six o’clock on Saturday morning,—he had now twenty-five miles 
to perform in five hours and three quarters, and he appeared a good deal 
fatigued. After reclining in a chair for about twenty minutes, and drink- 
ing half a pint of mulled wine, he renewed his laborious task, and arrived 
at his journey’s end, at a quarter before one o’clock, and won with dif- 
ficulty, by a quarter of an hour: he was attended the whole of the way 
by two horsemen. 

* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 3t. 

+ The various changes of the air, through which we so quickly pass 
when riding on horseback, become, as it were, a new air bath, by which 
the fibres are strengthened; and the various new scenes and objects we 
are constantly observing, tend to amuse the mind. Lynch’s Guide to 
Health, p. 288," 

t Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 456. 
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The exercise of riding, was not so much recommended 
by the ancient physicians, because horses were not then 
so common as they now are; and because they had not 
then the same conveniences for riding, that we have. In 
those days they rode without stirrups, which must have 
been extremely inconvenient, and tiresome to weak per- 
sons, and hence, that oREEGIeS was then only calculated for 
healthy and strong men* Even the modern Italians are 
so little addicted to horsmanship, that one of their pro- 
verbs is, ‘a gallopping horse is an open sepulchre Ase” 

Riding the great horse, is principally to be learned in 
towns of considerable size, and is one of the best sorts of 
‘exercise, for health, to be met with in those places of ease 
and luxury. As far as it conduces to give a man a firm and 
graceful seat on horseback, and to make him able to teach 
his horse to stop, and turn quickly, and to rest on his 
haunches, it is of use to a gentleman, both in peace and 
war; but this is an exercise, which ought not to be made a 
iter of, nor does it deserve to take up more time than 
is necessary for health f. 

The following miscellaneous observations regarding rid- 
ing, are submitted to the consideration of those who are at- 
ae to this useful exercise. 

be Riding 1 is €ertainly suitable to the healthy and the ac- 
tive, but it ought not to be much indulged i in, until the bo- 
dily powers are more than half developed. Ifa youth is 
not remarkably strong and active, or has not a horse of an 
inferior size at command, he ought not ip be permitted to 
ride much before twelve years of age. 2. Every constitu~ 
i tion 


yf 

* Puller’s Medicina Gymuiastica, p. 231. 

+ Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 234. They consider gallopping to 
be so desperate an achievement, that at their races, the horses have no 
riders, lest their tumbling off should destroy the pleasure of the enter- 
tainment. 

{ Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 198. To persons who are bad 
riders, the riding school cannot fail to be extremely useful ; for the regu- 
jar manner of training the horses there, their uniform and steady motions 
the attention paid to the proper posture of the rider, by keeping his breast 
and abdomen erect, and the legs properly extended, are all circumstances 
very favourable to the soienesaent patient. But, even here, it is the 
moderate kind of exercise only, that promotes real benefit, z2 a medica! 
Sense § Cc ontinued furious driving, and hard trotting, are always extreme- 
ly dangerous to invalids. 


ae ee 
tion carinot equally bear to ride, much less in the most ra- 
id manner. It is the more necessary to be particular on 
this head, because rough exercise is the darling idol of the 
English ; and youth, fired by examples from the Greek and 
Roman games, are apt to engage too far in manly sports, 
not promiscuously beneficial to all*. 3. Sanctorius says, 
that the amble is the most wholesome, and the trot the least 
so, of all the different riding paces. This can only be the 
case, however, where the body is weak; for, where the con- 
stitution is strong, the more forcibly the body is shaken, 
the better. 4. In violent exercises, particularly that of rid- 
ing on horseback, much advantage will be derived, from 
supporting the bowels by a broad belt, the pressure of 
which must be regulated by circumstances +. 5. In severe 
weather, old people will find it necessary to ride under 
shelter; and at all times they ought to avoid damp and bleak 
places. 6. Riding is of use to those who are troubled with 
‘the gravel, at least in a shght degree, but it will not answer 
where there is a confirmed stone. 7. When the spirits are 
broken down by grief and mental disorders, and when alt 
the pompous train of internal medicines are of no avail, 
riding will give an alacrity to the spfrits beyond wine it- 
self t. F 
3. Gestation. —Conveyance in carriages is of various sorts, 
as in a coach or close carriage, in an open carriage, or in a 
sedan chair. ‘These elegant pieces of luxury have become 
so common, that the inhabitants of great towns seem to be 
in some danger of losing the use of their limbs altogether, 
never stirring abroad but in one or other of these vehicles§. 
It is a fashion to consider it beneath any ome to walk, who 
can afford to be carried; and many sacrifice their health to 
show that they have a carriage, and to gratify their vanity, 
in compliance with a ridiculous custom |]. 
_ Conveyance in a carriage, is an useful exercise to inva- 
kids, or persons who are on the decline, who cannot bear 
3 more 


yn! 


* Collingnon’s Inquiry inté the Structure of the Human Body, p. 19. 

+ Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 124. 

{ See the Best Method of Preserving Health, p. 143. 

§ Lolling in a carriage, unless one is too weak to bear any other mo- 
tion, only serves to rob one of the benefit of a more effectual, and eve 
more pleasant exercise of the limbs. Institutes of Health, p. 22. 

| Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 77. 
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more violent motion ; but the springs of the carriage ought 
not to be too nicely suspended ; and at least oné of the win 
dows ought to be kept open; that the perspiration and 
breath of several persons, enclosed in so narrow a place, 
May not ‘too much vitiate the air *. © - | 

Riding in coaches, however, is certainly liable to some 
Objections; it may lead, indeed, to a change of air, but, with 
regard to the body, the jolting of a coach, in many cases, 
heightens a distemper rather than alléviates it}. That thé 
motion is partial, with regard to the body, may be experi+ 
enced by any person who has ridden for a day in a coach: 
the lower limbs being often affected with a temporary palsy; 
to such a degree, that a person staggers, after a long drive, 
aid is unable to walk. Many persons have suffered severe= 
ly, by taking long journeys in mail coaches, and other car- 
riages. . Serre 

Using an open carriage is the most healthy fashion that 


has been introduced in modern times, and 1s, in some re 
Spects, next to riding; but in sultry weather it should not 
be too rapidly driven, for though it is pleasant, on account 
of the agreeable current of the dir, yet it is dangerous to 
persons subject to violent perspiration. ‘There is reason to 
believe, that, by the use of open carriages, people of rank 
will, in time, become much healthier, and more hardy, than 
formerly. | 
Driving carriages is certainly an active and healthy exer- 
_ cise, but unless a person 1s taught young, he generally does 
it in a véry awkward manner, and it rather requires more 
Ti2 time, 


* But we abound in absurdity and inconsistency: Thus, though it is 
generally agreed, that taking the air isa good thing, yet what caution . 
against dir! what stopping of crevices! what wrapping up in warm 
clothes! what shutting of doors and windows, even in the midst of sum- 
mer! Many London families go out once a-day to take the air, three or 
four persons in a coach, one perhaps sick; these go three or four miles, 
or as many turns in Hyde Park, with the glasses both up, all breathing 
over and over again the same air they brought out of town with theny 
m the coach, with the least change possible, and rendered worse and 
worse every moment; and this they call tasing the air!—Dr Franklin’s 
Letter to Dr Percival. | 

+ This observation is confirmed by an observation of Struve, who 
states, that he has seen the condition of consumptive patients rendered so 
much worse by gestation, that the fever was considerably increased there- 
by.-—Struve’s Asthenology, sect. 489s 
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time, than can well be spared for the acquisition of such 
an accomplishment. , 

In regard to exercise in sedan A it is well calculat- 
ed for the weak and delicate, and to those who are depriv- 
éd of the use of their limbs, but it. cannot be of any gene- 
ral utility. 

4. Sailing.—There are few exercises which, in a mari- 
time country, deserve more attention and inquiry, than 
sailing, more especially as it furnishes so effectual a cure for 
various disorders*. It is of acompound nature, and on that 
account, possesses advantages to which no other exercise can 
Jay claim. ‘The following may, in particular, be enumer- 
ated: 1. A person is carried very quickly, and blown about 
by the winds, which are often adverse, by means of which, 
the pressure and action of the air is much increased. 2. This 
exercise, contrary to every other one, which are only taken 
at intervals; 7s constant, for the ship is perpetually in motion, 
and the body is continually under its power. 3.'The volu- 
tory and tossing motion of the ship, is a great addition to 
the exercise, as thereby one set or other of the muscles, © 
throughout the whole body is constantly and alternately 
kept in action, in order to preserve the equilibrium. 4. One 
is constantly breathing an air peculiarly salutary; and as 
the air suffers a constant undulatory motion, corresponding 
to the motion of the sea, it renders the air we breathe pe- 
culiarly eflicacious. 5. 'The sickness and vomiting, which 
often accompany sailing; is in the highest degree salutary. 
It cleanses the first passages of bad humours, which, if res 
tained, might vitiate the chyle, and render the blood impure 
and disordered. It also restores the tone of the stomach, 
and of its appendages; and is a sure remedy in many dis-— 
eases, which have their seat in, and-depend on, the distem- 
pered state of the alimentary tube. Its beneficial effects on 
the stomach are soon perceived, by the appetite which it in 
general gives, and even the costiveness which it occasions. 

6. 


* Sailing is a passive exercise, well suited to a state of disease, especial- 
ty where the stomach and lungs are affected. » It produces, at first, much 
» sickness and nausea, and occasions the stomach and adjacent organs to be 
completely unloaded: bilious complaints, therefore, are removed by it; 
and by its producing an increased discharge by the skin, it is no less use- 
‘sal in consumption and spitting of blood, by thus enn the determi- 
sation to the jungs——Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 12 
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6. Sailing wnites the advantages of walking, or the gentle 
and constant action of the muscles, with which that exer- 
cise is accompanied; and of riding, or the continued suc- 
cussion which it occasions; and furnishes the same advan-= 
tage, of being carried about with considerable quickness 
through the air. 7. ’Though accompanied with all these 
advantages, yet it is not a severe exercise, nor is it attend- 
ed with lassitude or loss of spirits, as other exercises often 
are : other exercises, indeed, cannot be undertaken by those 
who are weak and wasted, without great precautions ; but 
sailing, though of mighty energy, yet is safe; and except 
the sickness which it at first occasions, it is easily sustain- 
ed. There is hardly any stage of a disease, in which the 
use of it ought to be prohibited, if the frame of the body 
or mind is not too much broken, or some part corrupted ; 
even in this last case it is sometimes highly proper *. 

Sailing, however, is not without its disadvantages. It is 
certainly of use to the weak, provided the motion of the 
vessel be steady and even, and the sea not rough, nor the 
wind too high; but to be tossed about in a stormy sea, 
affects the strongest constitution, if not accustomed to it, 
and occasions giddiness, vomiting, intolerable anxiety, 
fainting, and terror +5 and, on these accounts, cannot, in 
every case, be recommended. 

5. Bowling.—This exercise may be traced in England as 
far back as the thirteenth century, but is probably of a more 
ancient date. Bowling-greens are said to have originated 
in England, and were to be found in most country towns 
of any note; indeed country mansions were formerly not 
reckoned complete without them {. It is an unfortunate 
circumstance, that this mode of exercise is so much given 
up, as it is both healthy and amusing ; and being taken in 
the open air, was infinitely preferable to any domestic ex- 
eYcise. 

Lud Domestic 


* Gilchrist on the Use of Sea Voyages in Medicine, p. 13—17. 

t See the Best Method of Preserving Health, p. 143. 

{ Strutt’s Plays and Pastimes, p. 199. In towns, open greens for 
bowling being exceptionable, from the difficulty of excluding improper 
company, and from their being exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
covered bowling alleys were invented; ‘but they were abolished, as pro- 
snoting a pernicious spirit of gambling. } 


Domestic i theo Exercises. 


i. Billiards. —Domestic exercises ought only to be ene 

gaged in when the season is ih BRE ; exercise in the 
open air being much more beneficial. _ At the same time, 
when the weather will not permit going abroad, they may 
be followed with some advantage, and are certainly to be 
preferred to mere idleness, or sitting from morning till night 
staring at the fire*. Of these, the game of billiards ts in 
general a peculiar favourite. ‘The invention of this game 
is attributed to the French. It is an elegant species of 
amusement, admits of great variety, and requires a great 
deal of skill to be thoroughly master of it ; 1t is also attend- 
ed with a moderate degree of exercise; but it deserves 
little to be encouraged, on one account, that it is very apt 
to promote a gambling spirit among those who are addicted 
to it. 
2. The Shuttle-cock.—This is a sport of some standing, and 
is represented in a manuscript as far back as the fourteenth 
century. It afterwards became a fashionable pastime ar 
mong grown persons in the reign of James I-¢ In a medi- 
cal point of view, this exercise is peculiarly beneficial, to 
such invalids as have sufficient strength to undergo it; as 
by the various exertions of the muscles of the limbs, and 
of the trunk of the body, and the alternate compression and 
relaxation of the blood-vessels, and secretory organs, the 
circulation is promoted, the excretions, especially perspira~ 
tion, are increased, the relaxed fibres strengthened, and the 
nervous system invigorated {. 


3. 
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* Cheyne’s Essays on Heaith and Long Life, p. 95; and Burton on 
the Non-naturals, p. 258. 

+ Strutt’ s Sports and Pastimes, p. 227. 

+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p- 409. However trifling this exercise- 
may appe ar to some people, yet, with the exception that it is not per- 
formed in the open air, there is hardly any that ought to be accounted 
superior to it. It has this advantage, that it may be used at ‘all times, 
and in any recm eighteen feet long; the height is not material, because 
good players never play high ; and with a little PRAGEIEE indifferent ones 
will be able to dothe same. I have the more pleasure in recommending 
this exercise, as it is so well calculated for women, who cannot, with pro- 
priety, at all times, use so much labour as is necessary to keep them 
healthy. With the advantages of its being a social diversion, it most 
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3. Swing-Leads, or Dumb-bells—A quantity of lead is 
sometimes formed into a shape, by which it can be grasped 
by the hands, for the purpose of being swung about. Ar- 
ticles of that sort, are known under the name of swing-leads, 
or dumb-bells. They are mentioned as a mode of exercise, 
by an author who wrote in the time of Queen Elizabeth 5 
and a pastime, of nature somewhat similar, is recommend- 
ed, in one of the numbers of the Spectator, as excellent for 
opening the chest, exercising the limbs, and giving a man 
all the pleasure of boxing without the blows*. As come 
monly used, dumb-bells are certainly a partial exercise; but 
by frequent altering the posture of the body, and taking the 
exercise with open windows, it is found highly beneficial. 

4, The Lead exercise. —The late Dr Adair has strongly re- 
commended what he calls ‘ the ead exercise.” Ut is per- 
formed in the following manner.—Procure two pieces of 
lead, from between half a pound to a pound weight each, 
according to the strength of the arms, either in the form 
of a bullet, o@ oblong, like a rolling-pin. If the lead is un- 
comfortably cold, it may be covered with cloth, When 
used, the person is to stand upright, with his toes a little 
turned out ; raise the leads nearly close to each other, op- 
posite to the pit of the stomach, bending the knees at the 
same time; then thrust the arms down smartly, as far as 
they will go without stooping, and straighten the knees at 
the same instant, and thus continue these opposite motions, 
alternately, and quickly, until the arms feel slightly fatigued, 
and repeat it three or four times a-day, especially before 
breakfast, dinner, and going to bed+. | | 

| Ii 4 hy 


agreeably exercises the whole human frame, by the various attitudes the 
players are perpetually putting themselves in; of course, it creates a 
graceful pliancy in the joints and muscles, accelerates the circulation of 
the blood, and propels, to the cutaneous pores, all the fluids prepared by 
nature to pass off by this easy and salutary way; it also promotes the 
concoctive powers; and, if used before dinner, will admit of a consider- 
able share of exertion, without any danger, if care is taken not to drink 
any thing cold at the time, or imprudently expose the body to a cold air. 
Smith’s Letter to Dr Cadogan, p. 64. : 

* Struit’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 60. 

+ See Adair’s Essayon Diet and Regimen, p. 64. The Doctor has expati- 
ated at great length on the advantages of this exercise ; and it seems to be 
rather an improvement on swing-leads or dumb-bells. Such domestic 
mean of exercise, always ready at hand, must be of service to those, 
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5. Suspended beds.—Vhe célebrated Asclepiades, by a 
aes of new improvements in medicine, if he did not 
effectuate more cures than other physicians, at least kept 
up the hopes and spirits of his patients, and rendered their 
situation more comfortable. Among his other inventions, 
none was more approved of at the time than the /ecti pensiles, 
or suspended beds, by means of which, the ‘patient might 
be moved to and fro, so as to give him some kind of exer- 
cise*; or, if it were necessary, he might be rocked to sleep. 
These sorts of beds became so fashionable at that ti ime, that 
they were made even of silver, and became a very import- 
ant article in the furniture of the luxurious. 

6. Exercising the voice. —Speaking is one of the most 
useful sorts of exercise. It is particularly salutary to the 
female sex, who are more confined at home than ment. 
Loud reading and speaking, are also of singular advantage 
to literary men, affording them good substitutes for other 
kinds of exercise, for which they seldom have sufficient lei- 
sure or opportunities. It is to this cause, thaf'we may just- 
ly ascribe the longevity of many schoolmasters and teachers 
in universities, who, notw ithstanding their sedentary em- 
ployments, and the vitiated air they daily breathe in school- 
rooms, attain a long and healthy life. Speaking loud, how- 
ever, when carried to excess, 1s prejudicial; and to exer- 
cise the voice, or to speak very loud, immediately after a 
meal, is injurious to the lungs, as well as to the organs of 


digestion. : 
= As 


from the pressure of business, canmot go abroad to the necessary exer- 
cise out of doors ; also to secentary people, who will not take the trouble 
‘of dressing ; and to valetudinarians, who can take a little, but not severe 
exercise. . This plan they can follow to any extent that they may find 
advisable. 

* Grieve’s Celsus, Book II. cap. 15, . 88. 

A Dr Andrew observes, that singing, and speaking loud, are most health- 
ful exeraises ; and one reason why women require less bodily exercise than 
men, is, that they are often more loquacious.—See Mackenzie’s History 
of Health p- 380, note. 

ity Reading aloud is strongly recommended by Celsus, more especially 
to those who have weak stomachs, Book }. cap. 2. And it cannot be too 
strongly enforced, that reading aloud, singing, and exercising the voice, 
contribute much to influence the state of the digestive organs, as well as 
of the lungs ; and when other exercises cannot be used, they form an use- 
ful substitute-—Tunbull’s Medical Works, p. 123. a 
5 
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As reading aloud, and declaiming, are of such importe 
ance, (and perhaps, in some cases, they might prevent con- 
sumptions*), it is much to be regretted that we scarcely 
find one person in ten, who has a regular, just, and pleas- 
ing enunciation; indeed, perhaps, not one in a thousand. 
Stammering, lisping, speaking thick, pausing to take breath 
at improper places, inability of pronouncing certain letters, 
drawling, singing, speaking in a key different from that 
which is natural to the speaker’s voice, &c. are all defects 
which are but too common. Owing to this, there are but 
few who can boast of a voice loud enough for a large as- 
sembly. 

The only remedy for these defects is, reading aloud, and 
declaiming, ‘either in the house, or, what is much better, 
in the open air. It is by these means that the organs of 
speech are rendered more perfect, and the lungs strengthen- 
ed. This is of material service to the health of even pri- 
vate individuals; but it is absolutely essential for those 

_who have to declaim in public, either in the pulpit, at the 
bar, or in the senate-house}+. — 

Singing is another mode of exercising the voice, which, 
in moderation, may be attended with beneficial conse- 
quences, or at least may be useful to that important organ 
the lungs; and is also to be recommended, on account of 
its enlivening effects upon the mind. ‘Those sedentary ar- 
tificers or mechanics, therefore, who from habit, almost 
always sing at their work, unintentionally contribute much 
to the preservation of their health}. The ancient High- 
landers had songs, adapted for all the different sorts of la- 
bour they went through, as rowing, reaping, &c. which 
greatly diminished the fatigue of these exertions. It is to 
be regretted that these salutary customs are now falling in- 
to disuse. 

But, though singing, in moderation, may be permitted, 
yet the exercise given to the lungs by wind instruments, 
; cannot 


* Tt is certain that loud speaking, without over-straining the voice, 
will both strengthen it and the lungs. Many imagined that Master Betty, 
or the Young Roscius, as he was sometimes called, would havebeen thrown 
into a consumption by his theatrical exertions ; whereas, on the contrary, 
his lungs were strengthened by it, and his health on the whole improved. 

+ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. $67. 

t Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 459. 
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cannot possibly be recommended to young people, more 
especially if they have any consumptive tendency. The 
exertions which such instruments occasion, are too power- 
ful to be wholesome, and must hurry too much the circu- 
lation of the lungs. 

7. Friction—There is no subject, to which it is more 
necessary to call the attention of every individual, desirous 
of preserving health, or attaining longevity, than. to the 
advantages of friction; the importance of which is but little 
in modern times, compared to what it ought to 
e ancients, on the other hand, placed such a high 
value upon it, both for the preservation of health, and the 
cure of disease, that a man hardly passed a day without it. 
Horse-dealers know well the advantages arising from fric- 
tion, for they never suffer a horse to stand in the stable for 
a few days, without dressing, rubbing, currying, &c.; and 
surely the same exercise cannot but be highly serviceable 
to the human body*. How many are there, who keep a 
number of grooms, to curry their horses, whe would add 


ten years to their own comfortable existence, 1f they would em- 


ploy but one of them, to curry themselves with a flesh-brush, 
night and morning ? 

In considering this most interesting branch of the pre- 
sent inquiry, | propose more particularly to direct the read- 
er’s attention to the. following general heads: 1. To the 
various modes of applying friction. 2. To the time when 
it should be applied. 3. 'To the advantages of using it. 
4. To the application of unction with it; and, 5. To some 
-miscellaneous particulars. 

1. There are various modes of applying friction to the 
body, as, by the hand—with flannel or coarse linen—with 
a flesh-brush—with a sponge—and with aromatics, or em- 
brocations. 

Friction with the hand, is called champuing in the East 
Indies. The daily use of it is there considered as indis- 
pensable. By this salutary expedient, they find that a per- 

son 


» Valangin on Diet, p. 217. Almost every body knows what well 
eurrying will do to horees, in making them sleek and gay, lively and ac- 
tive, even so much as to be werth half the feeding. ‘This it can no 
otherwise effectuate, than by assisting nature to throw off by perspiration, 
the recrements, or grosser parts of the juices, which stop the full and iree 
circulation. Cheyne’s Essay on Uealth, p. 104, 
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son receives nearly as much benefit as from a tepid bath, 
In hot countries, where sufficient exercise cannot be taken 
in the open air, this sort of exercise cannot be too much 
recommended *. . ies 
Instead of the naked hand, some employ a piece of coarse 
flannel, or linen, or flannel gloves, on the idea, that in this 
way the flesh is compressed more than with the flesh-brush, 
by which, indeed, the surface of the body is principally 
affected. 1. ees 
The flesh-brush, however, I consider, on the. 
be by far the best’ mode of applying friction, unle: 
the assistance of aromatics or embrocations is necessary 4 
for it may be had of any sort of hardness, according to the 
nature of the case for which it is intended 3 it moderately 
compresses the muscles, clears the skin effectually, and ex- 

cites a pleasing glow. “ 
In regard to the sponge, it is alone useful from its power 
of absorbing water, and consequently is calculated for cases 
where the application of cold water, in addition to mode- 
rate friction, is recommended. But by immersing a flesh- 
brush in water, the same effect may be obtained ; and the 
advantages of the flesh-brush, and the warmth and circula- 
tion which it occasions, may be obtained at the same time, 
As to aromatics, or embrocations, these are certainly 
best applied, (though a flesh-brush might also be made use 
of), by means of coarse and warm woollen cloth or gloves, 
nvhich may either be impregnated with the smoke of burn- 
ing amber or mastic, (by the steam -of which the relaxed 
parts of the body are strengthened), or with such embroca- 
' ' tions, 


whole, to 


* Jt is owing to the heat of the climate, that champuing, or friction, 
is so necessary in the East Indies. Dr Cadogan, therefore, in his Disser- 
tation on the Gout, p. 88, (note), does not give a just representation of 
this mode of exercise. He says, that the Asiatics, understanding luxury 
rouch better than we do, and knowing that it is not to be had without 
some degree of delicate health, do just enough to keep them, in this lan- 
guid, effeminate state, free from pain. ‘Those who are rich among them, 
employ people called champwers, to rub, chafe, and pat them all over, at 
least twice a day, to move their blood, and keep, their vessels free, with- 
out any labour or exertion of their own powers. This daily practice, in 
hot countries, where they live in the most slothful indolence, is not only 
necessary to them, but a great luxury. ‘The Greeks and Romans ito, 
when they became luxurious, fell into habits of this kind, and strigilled, 
and curried, and bathed, ayd oiled, almost every day- 
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tions, as may be recommended by medical men, according 
to the nature of each particular case. 

2. In regard to the time when friction should be made 
use of, it must depend upon various circumstances; but in 
general, it is best applied, either in the morning or at 
night. In the morning, there is a great deal of acrid mat- 
ter about the pores of the skin, sufficiently prepared to be 
perspired, and which waits for nothing but exercise to be 
thrown out. In that case, friction in the morning must 


he stomach is disordered, or incapable <j per= 
forming its functions, rubbing the belly with a brush, or 
with flannel, is of great use. Friction, thus applied, for 
half an hour every morning, (and for the same space at 
night, if it should be necessary), will invigorate the sto- 
mach, and organs therewith connected, more than mode- 
rate exercise for a whcle day. But for obtaining such be- 
neficial effects, it must be performed on an empty stomach, 
or in bed, before we rise, gently and steadily, in a circular 
direction, and at least for five or ten minutes at a time. 
Some recommend, that the friction should be accompanied 
with the application of cold water, or washing the belly 
with it in the morning, by means of which, it is said, not 
only occasional obstructions, but habitual costiveness: may, 


be removed. 
Friction 
P i 

" Burtol on the Non-naturals, p. 280. Frictions in the morning are 
of use, not only to promote perspiration, but to invigorate and harden 
the head, and other parts of the body. It is recorded of a Scotch clergy- 
man, that he preserved his health to a very advanced period of life, much 
owing to a custom of bathing his head in cold water, from a rivulet that 
ran below his garden ; and this he practised in winter as well as summer, 
breaking the ice if necessary; and persevered in it for about forty-five 
years. Code of Longevity, Vol. I. App. p. 58, 59, 60. For some time 
past, I have followed a sinnlar plan, and found it extremely beneficial. 
Every morning, I immerse a flesh-brush in a bason of water, and in this 
manner bathe the head. ‘The flesh-brush absorbs as much water as makes 
a plentiful ablution; and the effect of the cold water, is much improved, 
by the friction of the flesh-brush afterwards. ‘There is no practice so 
likely to be useful to those who are apt to catch cold, or are troubled with 
headachs; and if they once begin it, they may, like the worthy clergy- 
man, be able to continue it for forty years. It is only calculated, how- 
ever, for those who wear wigs, or whose natural hair is very much oan $3 
ped indeed. 
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Friction is also of great use at night, as its effects are 
favoured by the after retirement to as where a free per- 
spiration of the parts is apt to ensue 

3. Frictions will certainly be found highly useful in pro- 
moting the growth and activity of children, in. preventing 
any obstructions to which they are liable ; and, above all, 
may be considered as an effe remedy for the rena, 
more especially if. cold bathing be used at the same time. 
In all diseases of the skin, it is highly serviceable; and 
many instances can be adduced, where, by : 
use of friction, the skin has bear totally changed, from a 
habitual, rough, scabrous, and pimpled appearance, and has 
become ales and mellow, accompanied with a general 
amelioration of health +. 

The advantages of friction to gouty persons, are ably de- 
scribed by Cadogan. He observes, that when a person is 
unable to walk or ride at all, he must, by degrees, be 
brought to do‘both, by means pe friction. Yor that purpose, 

_a handy active servant or two must be employed to rub him 
all over, as he lies in bed, with flannels, or flannel gloves, 
fumigated with gums and spices, which will contribute 
greatly to brace and strengthen his nerves and fibres, and 
move his blood, without any fatigue to himself. This may 
take up from five to ten minutes at first. If he is totaily 
unable to help himself, this must be repeated five or six 
times a day. He must endeavour, at the same time, gra- 

dually to get strength to walk and ride, till he he able to 
walk two ot three miles at a stretch, or to ride ten without 


being weary tf. 


Frictions 


* Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 125. _ 

+ Buchan’s Practical Observations concerning Sea-Bathing, p. 38. 

+ See Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 86. ‘This may seem but 
a trifling prescription to those who have never tried it sufficiently ; but is 
of the utmost consequence, and its effects are amazing, especially to. all 
those who are too weak to use any muscular motion themselves. A little 
friction-may have little or no effect ; but if long continued, and repeated 
often, with fumigated flannels, it me do more to recover, health, and 
support it afterwards, than most other things or methods. — ‘promotes 
circulation and perspiration, opens the pores, forces the fine vessels, strains 
and purifies the blood, and this without the assistance of any internal 
stimulation. It is this that keeps hor in tolerable health, with very 
Httle exercise. oo oe 
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Frictions are also of great use in various other cases, ag 
in rheumatisms, paralytic affections, preen-sickness ; and, 
above all, either in emaciation, on the one hand, or cor- 
pulency on the other. The ancients, it would appear, had 
the art of rendering fat people Jean, and those that were 
_ too lean fleshy, partly by means of activé exercises in gene- 
ral, but more especially by frictions *. Galen, in particus 
Jar, is said, in the space of a few days, to have restored 
the flesh of many who had been emaciated, by means of 
friction with fat substances. It is reported, on respectable 
authority, that a child having one of his légs strong and 
lusty, and the other much emaciated, frequent friction with 
flannels, held in the fumes of myrrh and benjamin, rendered _ 
his emaciated leg as strong and lusty as the other +. 

Lord Bacon, with his usual sagacity, has explained how 
frictions tend so much to promote plumpness. He says, 
that the outward parts of the body are thus heated and 
comforted, thence do more readily call forth nourishment 
to themselves f{. ‘ 

Friction is peculiarly calculated for aged people, for those 
who have weak nerves, who lead a sedentary life, who are 
subjected to a weakness in their joints, or who are threat- 
ened with paralytic disorders. ‘They are thus enabled to 
supply the want of exercise of other kinds, provided their 
whole bodies, more particularly their limbs, are rubbed for 
half an hour, morning and evening, with a flesh-brush, 
flannel, or napkin, till the parts begin to grow red and 
warm. ‘The friction should begin with the arms, hands, 
feet, legs, and thighs; and thence ought to proceed to the 
shoulders, back, and breast; the head should be rubbed 
last of all. The effects of this practice, when used with 
care and constancy, is more than can be imagined; and 
though it cannot be, attended with all the advantages en- 
joyed by exercise in the open air, yet it is the best substi+ 
tute for more active exertions that can possibly be suggest» 
ed. | 


"The 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 169. 

‘ft Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 280. Another child, about five years 
of age, who could not stand, and whose back was so weak that it was 
guite bent, by using friction all over his body, more especially. on the 
back-bone, and with the assistance of cold bathing, was quite recovered. 

‘t See the Code of Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 203. 
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‘The use of the flesh-brush should never be omitted dur- 
ing a course of sea-bathing, especially if undertaken for the 
purpose of restoring lost health. The glow which should 
succeed the cold immersion, must necessarily be consider- 
ably promoted by the active state of the cutanéous vessels, 
produced by daily and regular friction *. 

4. Bacon ‘strongly recommended, that the skin should be 
lightly anointed with oil, after friction, least the outward 
parts should become dry and juiceless by perspiration; and, 
mm vehement exercises, he recommends unction to be used, 
both in the beginning and at the end, as was anciently 
practised to champions. | 

In regard to the external application of oil to the human 
body, the best treatise that has hitherto appeared upon that 
subject is written by Mr William Hunter, a surgeon in 
the service of the East India Company ; it is drawn up, 
indeed, with uncommon distinctness and ability, and with 
every appearance of deep research. The following are 
the general results which he deduces from his inquiries, 
4. That the application of oils, and other unctuous sub- 
stances, to the skin, serves to guard the body against the 
inclemency of the weather, particularly cold and moisture. 
2. That it may prevent too profuse perspiration in hot 
weather, which is one cause of debility; and, 3. That, 
in dropsical complaints, the application of oil is useful, 
more especially when joined to brisk, and long-continued 
friction. As it does not prevent the giving of proper me- 
dicines by the mouth, at the same time it may be consi- 
dered, in this disease, as a powerful auxiliary +. 


fe 

* See Buchan on Sea-Bathing, p.$8. It is proper also to observe, that 
when there is any defect in perspiration, which may occasion colds, head- 
achs, and complaints in the stomach, &c. instead of attempting any eva- 
euation by purgatives, the best mode is, to endeavour to increase the 
quantity of insensible perspiration by friction. Many swellings or tu- 
mours are thus reduced ; and I question much, whether pimples in the 
face might not be removed in the same way. A stye in the eye is remov- 
ed by rubbing it with a smooth bit of gold ; but it is the friction, and not 
the gold that effects the cure. a ; 

+ See Hunter’s Essay on the Diseases incident to Indian Seamen, one 
volume folio, printed at Calcutta, anno 1804, p. 158, App. No. 14. Mr 
Hunter also takes notice of three oie ‘ens, regarding the use of 
oil; 1. Whether it is a protection from contagion. 2. Whether it is 
worthy of trial in the incipient stage of plague; and, 3. Whether nov- 

rishment 
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5; The following miscellaneous obsérvations, on the sitb- 
ject of friction, remain tobe taken notice of. 

Celsus, with some, indignation, refutes the claims of 
Asclepiades, who pretended to be the inventor of friction. 
He certainly improved the practices connected with it, 
though its general advantages were comprised in a few 
words by Hippocrates, who said, “ that friction, if violent, 
hardens the body; if gentle, softens it; if plentiful, it ex- 
tenuates ; and, if moderate, increases its bulk *.” 

One of ie principal advantages of PROBE is, that it 
renders the use of flannel, in‘ many cases, unnecessary. 
This I can assert upon my own experience. Having been 
very subject to sore throats, I was accustomed to wear 
flannel about my neck, hoping to prevent them -by its 
warmth. But Iam sonminaedt that the mischief was ra- 
ther increased than diminished by that practice. The idea 
of trying the flesh-brush, originated from a perusal of the 
works of Celsus. It occurred to me in the winter season, 
and even in the midst of snow; yet with the aid of the 
flesh-brush, I threw off the flannel coverings of the throat, 
without sufferings’ in the least from the change, and have 

never 


rishment may thus be conveyed. In regard. to the last point, it is evi- 
dent, from the preceding observations in the text, that anointing, com- © 
bined with friction, has a fattening tendency. Another ingenious author, 
on the external application of oil, remarks, that among the ancients the 
practice of anointing the surface of the tel with: oddriferous oil, was 
generally associated with the use of the bath. Lord Bacon, in his His- 
tory of Life and Death, regrets the disuse of this custom, and thinks the 
revival of it would be conducive to the preservation of health, and the pro- 
longation of life, by preventing what he terms the predatory effects of 
the external air upon the spirits. By this expression, he pre ee 
regulating perspiration within due bounds. “In what particular cases this 
practice would be found most salutary, the experience of modern times 
is perhaps not sufficient to decide. The external use of oil has lately 
been affirmed to have cured the plague. From the copious sweats that 
follow its use in that disease, we may conclude, that it does not impede 
the cutaneous discharge. ‘To swimmers, who are desirous of remaining 
jong in the water, it may be of use, by lubricating the surface-of the 
body, to enable them to glide more swittly through the liquid element. 
From various experiments, it is ascertained, that oil may be applied over 
the whole surface of the body, at all seasons of the year, without dan- 
ger. It appears to increase the general warmth of the system, and might 
probably be found useful ir a the disagreeable effects of easterly . 
winds on delicate constitutions, by preventing the too quick evaporation 
ef moisture from the surface of the body. 
* See Grieve’s Celsus, Book IL. Cap. 14. p. 85. 
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fiever since had any occasion for them} and for several 
years have never had any tendency to a sore throat, except 
once, when I had neglected the use of the fesh-brush for 
some time: If the weather is cold or damp, I think it right 
to use the flesh-brush before I go out, and again when f 
return, to restore the circulation. By the same means, I 
have no doubt the use of flannel shirts and waistcoats may: 
be rendered unnecessary *. | 
- The flesh-brush, if used about the throat, is of great ser- 
vice in strengthening the organs about the tongue, and pre- 
venting hesitation in speaking. If also. used behind the 
ear, Iam convinced it will, in a great measure, prevent 
deafness, the wax-in the ear being apt to accumulate as. 
age advances, owing to defective perspiration, ‘The pro- 
per application of friction, also, to the gums, by brushes, 
which should be called gum, and not footh brushes, Tam 
persuaded would preserve the teeth, and prevent the tooth= 
ach+. In short, the advantages that may be derived from. 
friction, are inestimable. 
_ On the whole, it evidently appears, that the practice of 
friction is not sufficiently understood or attended to in mo- 
dern times. It would certainly tend much, therefore, to: 
the improvement of medicine, if all that is recorded upon. 
this subject were collected, and thoroughly digested, and 
if experiments were afterwards tried, to ascertain the ef- 
fects of the different rules therein laid down f. 

8. Electricity.—This is a kind of passive exercise, which 
exceeds every method hitherto known, for exciting the 
quickest and most powerful motion; in various parts of 
the body. When the electric force is applied with proper 

cc , AK caution 

* Dr Buchan junior, in his useful Treatise on Sea-Bathing, p. 38, obs 
serves, that the occasional excitement of the cutaneous surface, by means 
of the flesh-brush, differs widely from the perpetual irritation of flannel. 
Besides, thé use of friction requires a temporary exposure of the body 
to the open air, which, whilt all danger of taking cold is prevented, by 
the increased exertion,’ accustoms the system to occasional changes of 
external temperature, the usefulness of which does not require to be 
dwelt upon. é ae 

+ The less: the teeth, and the more the gums are rubbed, the better. 
The gum-brushes should be large. Soft ones may at first he used, but 
the harder are most effectual. — 

t On the subject of friction, Strother’s Essay on Health, and Fuller’s 
Medicina Gymnastica, p. 197, may also be consulted. 
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caution and judgment, it may be of infinite service; and 
it is probable, that much may be done with it, in the cure 
of disease 3 in particular}: that the extremes of relaxation 
and constriction, in animal fibres, may often be remedied 
by it. 

9. Galvanism.—The discovery of animal electricity, by 
the celebrated Galvani, has pointed out another mode of 
exercising the muscles of the body, which may yet be 
found of important advantage in the cure of disease; but 
hitherto, the expectations which were formed from it have 
been disappointed. i 


Sect. IL—The advantages of Exercise, in preventing or cur- 
ing Disease. 


THE general uses of bodily labour and exercise, and the 
various sorts thereof, having been already explained, it 
may next be proper to eninge the advantages of exercise, 
1. In preventing disease. 2. In curing disease, and re- 
storing health, without. hie assistance of medicine; and, 

3. In facilitating a cure when medicines are necessary. 


1. Exercise prevents Disease. 


It has been justly observed, that if only some of the many 
advantages resulting from exercise, were to be procured 
by any one medicine, nothing in the world would be in 
more esteem, or more anxiously sought after; but that we 
are too apt to slight the advantages which are to be procur- 
ed by other means than medicine, when they cannot be 
obtamed without trouble *. Hence exercise is neglected, 
though, by attending to it, the greater part of those disor- 
ders to which mankind in general fall a sacrifice, might, 
in a great measure, be prevented. 

‘There was a time, we are told, when diseases were 
little known, when age was the only infirmity, and death 
the sole physician. ‘That could onlybe the case, when 
men, 1. By labour, or abundant exercise, promoted a re- 
gular and complete circulation of their blood. 2. By great 

«exertion freed their bodies from impurities; and, 3. By 
constant 


* See Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, Preface. 
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constant exposure to the open air, were: hardened agdingt 
-the changes of the seasons, and suffered no inconvenience 
from them. Asvro {emia 

_ By such means as these, we might consider ourselves 
completely secured against three fourths of the usual cata- 
logue of diseases. ‘, ae syd 

1. The necessity of labour or exercise, to promote the 

regular and complete circulation of the blood, is evident’ 
from this circumstance, that the strength of the heart and 
arteries alone, in a sedentary course of life, is by no means 
suflicient to keep up and perpetuate, with sufhcient efh- 
cacy, that circulation throughout the smaller blood-vessels. 
-The assistance and joint force of all the muscles of the 
-body, acting at proper intervals, are essential for that pur~ 
pose. Without this extraordinary occasional aid, which 
can only be effected by labour or exercise, the smaller ves~ 
sels are, in process of time, closed up; whence number- 
_less evils of the chronic kind, and every species of nervous 
disorders, take their origin. Persons who have lived for 
any time without adequate labour or exercise, grow pale 
and emaciated ; or, if they have a good appetite, become 
bloated, corpulent, and loaded with unwholesome fat ; but, 
notwithstanding their apparent bulk, have much less blood 
in their veins than thinner people. *. 
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* Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 28.—The principal source 
of our well-being arises from the circulation of our fluids, especially the 
blood. ‘A brisk circulation anirnates the whole man. Even the phleg-~ 

“matic is exhilarated when any thing sets his blood in commotion; and 
when this takes place in an immoderate degree, the man is agitated even 
to delirium. These effects are well known. Continued rest weakens 
the circulation, till at length the blood feebly creeps through its vessels ; 
for the heart is not of itself sufficient to give it due motion: for this, 
muscular movement is likewise requisite: But rest of body relaxes the 
muscles, diminishes the vital heat, checks perspiration, injures digestion, 
sickens the whole frame, and thus numberless diseases are introduced. 
There is not a single part of the human machine, which a sedentary 
mode of life does not debilitate, and the nerves more especially suffer by 
it. Generally speaking, says Ackermann, a sedentary life is the source 

~of all those diseases which physicians call cachectic, the number of which 
is considerable. Among them are green-sickness, jaundice, atrophy, 
worms, titter, obstruction of the natural excretions, dropsy, bcos ‘for 
these, exercise is the best remedy; it strengthens the vessels, says Tissot; 
preserves the fluids in a healthy state, quickens the appetite, facilirates the 
excretions, invigorates the spirits, and excites pleasing sensations through- | 
but the whole system.—Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 694 
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When such is the state of the body, it is os to 
expect relief from medicine. ‘The cordials, volatiles, bra- 
cers, strengtheners, given by common practitioners, will 
keep up an increased circulation for a few hours; but their 

action soon subsides, the stimulus ceases, and they must 
be repeated and re-repeated during life. The circulation of 
the blood, indeed, can only be properly carried on, through the 
medium of exercise or labour. No art can ever come up to 
nature, 11 this most salutary of all her operations. That 
sprightly vigour and alacrity of health, which we feel and 
enjoy in an active course of life, that zest in appetite, and 
refreshment after eating, which sated luxury seeks in vain 
from art, is owing wholly to new blood, made every day 
from fresh food, prepared and distributed by the joint ac- 
tion of all the parts of the body *. 

2. Not only must the blood be duly circulated, but it 
must be cleared from impurities 3 and that will be effected 
by labour or exercise, under a coarse, and even an un- 
wholesome regimen. The culinary arts certainly were not 
of old cultivated so much in England as at present ; but, 
on the whole, the old English were very intemperate livers. 
They ate great quantities of dried, salted, and fresh meat, 
not only for dinner and supper, bat likewise at breakfast : 
they also drank amazing quantities of strong ale and stale 
beer, liquors fully as pernicious as wine of any sort; and 
what must they not have suffered from such a mode of life, 
if they had secluded themselves, as much as we do, from 
the ambient air, and had neglected as much taking proper 
exercise ? But there were then no carriages hung on easy 
springs, rolling on turnpike roads 5 3 no rooms covered with 
warm luxurious carpets+; and, in many cases, no sash 
windows to exclude the salutary air from entering. In 

those days, if a man or woman was obliged to goa little 
way, it was on foot; if toa greater distance, it was on 
horseback ; and in both cases there was abundant exercise 
taken in the open air. The use of the bow and arrow, 
and the art of wielding the broad sword, and other violent 
and healthy exercises, were then necessary accomplish- 
ments for every person that ranked as a gentleman. i, by 

thesé 


= Cadogan’ s Dissertation on ie Gout, p. 34. 
+ The rooms, even of people of fashion, were then paved with brick, 
¢t stone, or marble. 
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these airy and masculine exercises, the digestive powers were 
strengthened, and those acrid humours were dissipated by per- 
Spiration, which, when retained in the blood, occasion the gouty 
and various other disorders *. 

3, There are. no means by which health can be more 

effectually secured, than by accustoming the body to be 
duly exercised in the open air, and exposed to all the 
changes of the atmosphere. As it is by means of the air 
which we breathe that life is supported, it is of great con= 
sequence that we should be, as much as possible, surround- 
ed by that element in a state of purity. The more we are 
abroad, therefore, the better for our health, and our com- 
fortable existence. But being without doors, unless we are 
in motion, does not answer half the purposes that we ought 
to have in view ; as we ought not only to imbibe salutary 
particles, but to expel noxious ones. 

The advantages, therefore, of air and exercise united, 
cannot ‘be too highly appreciated. ‘The indolent may be 
compared to rusty machines, which are soon corroded and 
destroyed ; whereas, the active, though they must also ul- 
timately perish, yet they are always bright and polished, 
and constantly fit to execute any purpose for which they 
were destined. | 

It has been observed, that what are called Aver complaints, 
and other glandular obstructions, are much more frequent 
now than formerly. This is altogether owing to inactivi- 
ty ; and nothing but exercise can prevent them. So long 
as the liver, the kidneys, and other glands of the body, du- 
ly perform their respective functions, health is seldom im- 
paired; but when they fail, nothing can restore it. A- 
mongst those who take suflicient exercise, glandular dis- 
eases are very little known; whereas the indolent and in- 
active are seldom free from them}, _ 
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* Smith’s Letter to Dr Cadogan, p. 65. 

+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 77. ‘These circumstances are thus 
accounted for by Dr Adair. Exercise, he observes, is of great use in giv- 
ing force and vigour to the glandular organs, which secret those humours 
so essential for the healthful state of the human body. The humours se- 
creted in this way are, the bile by the liver, urine by the kidneys, the sa- 
liva and pancreatic juices, &c. ‘The glands themselves have a most in- 
tricate, and complicated structure, consisting of a number of vessels, con- 
voluted or wound up together, through which the humours, passing ‘ a 

slow 
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Not only is the necessity of exercise in general to be en. 
forced, ‘but particulat exercises are found to be 2 admirably: 
calculated for the prevention of particular diseases, with: 
which individuals have a tendency to be afflicted. Indeed,’ 
there is no ‘particular part of the body, that might not is 
strengthened and kept in due plight, by labour on exercise, 
rightly appropriated to the particular organ ; ‘and many dis- 
eases may thus be ale cipeke in the bud, which might Sep 
wise have ended fatally *. 

In regard to nervous complaints, nothing but ‘exercise 
Be open air can brace and strengthen the nerves, or pre- 
vent the endless train of diseases which proceed from a 
relaxed state of these organs. We seldom hear the active 
or laborious complain of nervous diseases: these are re= 
served for the sons of ease and aflluence fF. © 

It is particularly to be observed, that the more luxurious 
ly any individual lives, the more he requires exercise ; and 
that not only of the passive, or even of the active, iit also 
the violent kind. It is impossible that he can otherwise 
preserve his health, and at the same time indulge in luxu- 
rious gratifications. ‘To persons in that description of life, 
the subject sos exercise is of peculiar importance, and re- 
: Peg eke 


slow circuitous manner, open at length in one or more cavities, where 
they deposit: their fluid. . In these cavities, this fluid rests or stagnates, 
for a longer or shorter time, .and undergoes various surprising changes, in 
colour, consistence, smell, and other properties, not easily to be accounted 
for, and which certainly have not been satisfactorily explained. See 
Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 173. In re- 
gard to these secretions, Salzmann.observes, that if the blood pervades 
the whole body when at. rest, twelve times in an hour, but fifteen or 
sixteen times when in motion, it necessarily follows, that the quantity 
of secretion in the liver, spleen, brain, and other parts, where such fluids 
are generated, must be increased in proportion. Gymnastics for Youth, 
oF Willis’ 8 Att of Prey reviahos Dees 162. See, also, Lynch’s Guide 
to Health, p. 238. ‘Che lungs are fortified by loud talking, and walking 
up an easy.ascent. ‘lhe digestion and the nerves are strengthened, and 
most head-achs cured, by riding*; the stone and gravel eased, by riding 
in a coach oyer rough eround ; rheumatic pains by playing at tennis, 
&c. till one sweat, and then .going to a warm bed, to promote perspi- 
ration ; feeble arms by. playi ing at shuttlecock or tennis; weak hams 
foot-ball, and weak backs by. ringing or ee Cheyne’s Essay on 
Health p- 107. 
‘+ Buchan’s Domestic Nedicng. p- The 
* ‘This alone I would not prescribe to a patient of mine, 
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quires the most scrupulous attention. Indeed, the poor 
countryman has no just ground to complain of the extent 
of his labour, or the hardness of his fate; for he enjoys a 
thousand times more real happiness, than the inhabitant of 
the gilded palace, who rolis in luxury, and is courted in 
vain by every enticement to repose *. 


° 


The effect of want of bodily exercise upon the mind, is 
a circumstance well entitled to peculiay attention. A cos- 
tive habit, so often resulting therefrom, may, as Kotzebue 
observes, extinguish the divine flame of genius: and it can 
hardly be doubted, that if the body labours under ill health, 
it will be incapable to obey the mind in any thing that is 
great and noble. 


Corpus enim male si valeat, parere nequibit 
Preceptis animi, magna et preclara jubentis tT. 


If any thing can rouse an anxiety, in favour of regular 
exercise, and a due application thereof, it must be the ef- 
fect it had on two of the most celebrated characters of an- 
cient times, Cicero and Cesar, who, without the advantage 
of a close attention to exercise, would have perished, un- 
known and disregarded. 

Cicero is described by Plutarch, as being, at one period 
of his life, extremely lean and slender, and having such a 
weakness in his stomach, that he could eat but little, and 
that not till late in the evening. He travelled to Athens, 
however, for the recovery of his health, where his body was 
so strengthened by gymnastic exercises, as to become firm and 
robust ; and his voice, which had been harsh, was tho- 
roughly formed, and rendered sweet, full, and sonorous tf. 

In regard to Julius Cesar, the same author informs us, 
that he was originally of a slender habit of body, had a soft 
and white skin, was troubled with pains in his head, and 
subject to epilepsy ; but by continual marches, coarse diet, 
and frequent lodging in the fields, he struggled against 
these diseases; and used war, and the exercises and hard- 
ships therewith connected, as the best medicine against 
these indispositions. 5 

K k 4 With 
a 
* ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 128. 
+ Marcell. Palign. lib. 10. See, also, Salzmann on Gymnastic Exercises 


p. 71; and Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 21. 
* Jf See Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. : 
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With such examples before us, who would not be ani+ 
mated to take that exercise, without which Cicero would 
never have triumphed at the bar, nor Cesar inthe field of 
battle : and it is absurd to imagine, that a due attention to 
exercise, requires too much time, and 1s mconsistent with 
elevated, situations, or literary fame. By whom were 
greater actions performed, or. works more celebrated for 
mental ability drawn up, than by the two distinguished 
characters above alluded to; and yet they were cut off at 
an earlier period than nature intended. | 


3 Exercise cures Disease, without the aid of Medicine. 2 
A celebrated poet, (Dryden), asserts, 


The wise, for cure, on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend. 


Tt is impossible, however, to go quite so far in praise of 
exercise, though at the game time, there can be ho dotibt 
of its afies acy in several disorders ; and Hoffman, in a spe- 
cial treatise, celebrates it as.the best of medicine *™: ' 

It has been justly observed, that a skilful and honest 
physician, applied to by a distressed patient, will often have 
an opportunity of telling him, ¢ your curé can only be found 
in exercise. ‘A ride, with the cheerful scenery of a new and 
beautiful country, will give you health, vigour, and viva- 
city, sound sleep, and a keen appetite 5 but no drags can 
act upon your blood and juices, like the joint force “of all 
the muscles of your body, acting and re-acting, as in a re- 
gular course of moderate exercise; nor can any of our 
draughts and potions, oxygenate your pulmonic blood, like 
as inspiration of the salutiferous air of the mountains t. 

. There aré many instances recorded in ancient authors, 
e the great efficacy of exercise in the cure of diseases. 
Plato tells us, that Herodicus was cured of the toes anes 
cal disease by exercise.’ Pausanius relates, that Hysmonens 
was relieved from ‘great weakness of nerves, by addicting 
himself to the five olympic exercises, and thereby acquired 
such a degree “ ate as to obtain many prizes at the 
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x De Motu Corp. Opt. Med. 
+ Doctor Waterhouse’s Lecture on Health. See Code of ge abe 
hig IV. P- 547. 
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Olympic games; and Plutarch says, that Laomedon was 
so perfectly cured of an obstinate disease by exercise, as to 
excel in running *. | | 

- The ancients, indeed, were particularly attached to what 
they called gymnastic medicine, of which, it is said, Herodi- 
cus was the inventor, who actually opposed a particular 
kind of exercise to each disease +. Others give the credit 
of this system to Hippocrates. . 

In many branches of medicine, the ancients were certain- 
ly inferior to the moderns ; but they treated diseases with 
great success; for they applied themselves, with extraordi- 
nary diligence, to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
symptoms of diseases 3 and called in the aid of corporeal ena 
ercises, by means of which, they supplied what was want- 
ing in other remedies {. 

The particular diseases, in the cure of which exercise 
has been found the most effectual, are, 1. The gout. 2. The 
consumption. 3. Nervous disorders. 4, ‘The bilious colic. 
5. The dropsy. 6. The palsy. 7. Diseases of the mind 5 
and, 8. Other disorders. | 

1. The Gout.—Sydenham affirms, that nothing so effec- 
tually prevents that indigestion of the hurnours, (which he 
considers to be the principal cause of the gout), and conse- 
quently strengthens so much the fluids and solids, as exer- 
cise. But as there is more necessity for making a thorough 
change in the constitution in the gout, than in any other 
chronic disease, so exercise, unless it be used daily, will do 
no service, and perhaps may do mischief, by causing a fit, 
if resorted to, after it has been abandoned for a considerable 
space of time. Indeed, if exercise be omitted, all the re- 
medies which have hitherto been discovered, will, be of 
little avail. The exercise, however, should be modeyrate 3 
because excessive exercise in aged persons, who are chiefly 
subject to the gout, wastes the spirits too much, and, conse- 
quently, hurts the concoctive powers, which are strengthen- 
ed by a continued and gentle exercise. Sydenham consi- 
dered riding on horseback as the best sort of exercise ; 

and 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 410. 

+ See Haller on the ancient authors who have written on health, Code 
of Longevity, Vol. II. p. 170. Plato, de Republica, Lib. IL p. 622, cele- 
prates also Ikhus of Tarentum, for his skill in gymnastic medicine. 

+ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 154 
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and indeed so effectual a remedy in the gout, and other 
chronic diseases, that if any person, he observes, were 
master of so effectual a remedy, and. possessed, at the 
same time, the means, of concealing it, he might easily 
raise a considerable fortune. | If riding on horseback can- 
not be used, going frequently out in a carriage, he observes, 
will answer almost as well *. 

2. Consumption.—n most chronic diseases, but especially 
in consumption, riding on horseback has given, relief, in 
a manner almost incredible ; and, indeed, is not only pro- 
per in slight indispositions, accompanied with a frequent 
cough and wasting, but, according to Sydenham, even in 
confirmed consumptions, wherein the looseness is succeed- 
ed by night sweats, which are the general forerunners of 
death, in those who perish by this disease. Hence, how- 
ever desperate a consumption may, or is esteemed to be, 
(two-thirds of such as die of chronic diseases, being de- | 
stroyed thereby), yet, there is no question, that riding is 
as effectual a remedy in this disorder, as mercury in the 
lues venerea, or the bark in intermittents, provided the pa~ 
tient be careful to have his sheets well aired, and takes 
sufficient long journeys+. ‘Those, however, who have 
passed the prime of life, must continue the use of riding 
much longer than those who have not yet arrived at that 
age. ‘Though riding on horseback does most service in 
consumptive cases, yet riding in a coach also, does some- 
times produce surprising effects f. . 

As the consumption is so fatal a disease in this country, 
{have thought it necessary, in addition to the authority of 
the great Sydenham, to take notice of various instances, 
from other writers, in which exercise has been found ef- 
fectual in the cure of that disorder §.: | 


Nor 
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* Swan’s Sydenham, p. 497. 

t+ Many modern physicians are of opinion, that Sydenham has carried 
these doctrines too far. 

{ See Swan’s Sydenham, p. 445. It is remarked by Dr Swan, in a 
note, that riding on horseback, in the beginning of a distemper, and in 
young persons of a plethoric habit, sometimes proves detrimental, by oc- 
casioning frequent returns of a spitting of blood; or, where the lungs are 
considerably tainted, it will bring on a fatal inflammation ; but in any 
hypochondriac consumption, or atrophy, moderate exercise, frequently 
‘ repeated, is highly proper. See, also, Hoff. Op. ‘Tom. II. p. 294. 

§ In addition to what Sydenham says, uller, in his Medicina Gymmnas- 
ticas 


' Nor is riding the only exercise, by which a consump- 
tion may either be prevented or cured. The following 
proof of the beneficial effects of another sort of exercise, I 
received from an intelligent friend, and its authenticity may 
be relied on. | 

A gentleman, whose son was troubled with pains in his 

- left side, and who seemed to be threatened with a con- 
sumption, if it had not actually begun, thought that it 
might be owing to want of exercise, and prevailed on him 
to try the skipping rope. At first, he could not jump above 
twenty times at once, without being under the necessity 
of stopping, through the acuteness of the pain in his side; 
but by practice, he became at last able to jump with ease, 

4000 times without stopping, and was perfectly cured of 

all tendency to a consumption. He began this exercise 

about twelve years of age, and continued it for about a 

twelvemonth, when it became no longer necessary, as his 
health was ‘perfectly re-established, and he became strong 

and healthy *. 

3. Nervous disorders.—Nothing can surpass the efficacy 
of exercise in nervous disorders. As the labouring classes 
of the community are seldom afflicted with them, it was 
natural to suppose that a resolute course of exercise would 
be an effectual remedy. Many have been cured by perse- 
verance in walking. The following instance is known to 
the author, as a fact to be depended upon. 
~.A gentleman who had long been afflicted with nervous 
complaints, for which he had taken in vain every remedy 
that 


tica, has assigned various reasons in support of the doctrine, that riding 
on horseback, if taken in time, is an effectual remedy for a consumption ; 
and he quotes the instance of Dr Baynard, who, by constant riding in the 
open air, and more especially in the highest places, recovered from a con- 
sumption, when every body gave him over as lost. See Fuller’s Medicina 
Gymnastica, p. 116, &c. &c. where other instances are also quoted. ‘There 
is another instance, mentioned in ‘The best Method of preserving Health,’ 
p- 139, where a patient, was cured by riding, after being brought’so low, 
that no possibility of recovery could be expected, either from medicine 
or even exercise. In Dr Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, also, p. 173, it is 
stated, that he knew many instances of consumptive patients, who had 
been sent from a populous town in England, (Sheffield), with orders to 
ride about, and to live on milk and vegetables, who returned ina few 
months quite plump and free from complaint. 

* It is proper to observe, that the feet became much broader than pro- 
bably otherwise they would have been, in consequence of this exercise. 
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that had been prescribed to him, at last resolved to try the 
effects of a long journey on foot. ‘The weather was unfavour« 
able, but he was determined to persevere; and before he 
had travelled many days, his complaints were entirely re< 
moved. It is to be observed, that nervous complaints are 
not inconsistent with strensth of body. The mind, more 
than the body is affected; and even where the patient feels 
apparently fatigued, he ought to be roused to exertion, and 
he will find himself much stronger than he had any con- 
ception. of. 

Riding on horseback, for some hours every day, is ano-« 
ther excellent mode of strengthening and cheering the spi- 
rits, arid removing these complaints. This kind of exercise 
most affects the lower belly, which is the seat of the excre- 
tory vessels; hence there can hardly be any disorder, or 
natural weakness in those organs, which will not: be re- 
lieved, by the frequent agitation of that part of the body 
‘on the same day. Nor can any person have the innate 
heat so much extinguished, as not to be roused afresh by 
this exercise: and if there be any preternatural substance, 
or vitiated juice, intimately lodged in any cavity of these 
parts, it cannot fail, by the use of that exercise in the open 
air, either to be pained to such a state as is agreeable to 
nature, or entirely dissipated and expelled. By the blood 
being thus constantly agitated and mixed, it becomes pu- 
rified and improved. In reality, though this riding does 
not agree so well with women, who lead so easy and se- 
dentary a life, that they may be injured by much motion, 
especially in the beginning, yet for men, nothing is more 
proper, or sooner recovers their health *. 


A. 


* Sydenham exemplifies these observations, by the case of a learned 
prelate, (Dr Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury), who having applied himself 
intensely to his studies for a long time, was at length seized with a hypo- 
chondriac disorder, which, by its long standing, depraved all the ferments 
of the body, and destroyed the digestions. After having tried all sorts 
of medicines in vain, he was at last persuaded by Sydenham to try rid- 
ing on horseback, beginning with short journeys, as best suited the weak 
condition to which he was reduced, but gradually lengthening them, as 
he gained strength, and not to mind either meat or drink, or the weather, 
but to take up with such accorfmodations as are to be met with upon the 
yoad, like a common traveller. In a he continued this method, till 
at length he rode twenty or aaa miles a day; and finding himself much 
mended in a few days, he was encouraged by this bie Saat success, to 

| continue 
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&. Lhe Bilious Colic.—Sydenham found no temedy so ef- 
fectual in this disorder, as riding on horseback, provided 
sufficient evacuations had been previously made, and the 
riding was persisted in for several days afterwards. To 
prevent the return of the pains which accompany this dis- 
order, he recommends, that an opiate should be given, 
morning and evening. By riding on horseback, the mor- 
bific matter is brought to the habit of the body, and the - 
blood, broken and divided by the continual motion, under- 
goes, as it were, a new depuration. The bowels also, are 
greatly strengthened and refreshed by this mode of rousing 
the natural heat*. 

5. The Dropsy.—There is a species of the dropsy, of the 
anasarcous kind, for which riding on horseback is an ef~ 
fectual remedy. The ancients, it would appear, relied 
much on exercise for the cure of this complaint 5 and it is 
a system, which ought more to be attended to in modern 
times, than, I understand, is the case+. 

6. The Palsy.—A person threatened with the palsy, was 
ordered to take a journepto Bath for a cure. In going 
down he thought he would try the effect of walking, hav- 
ing it always in his power to go into his carriage, when he 
was fatigued; but he derived so much benefit from the ex- 
ercise, that he was cured of the disorder before he reached 
Bath{. At the same time, in most cases of threatened 
apoplexy, exercise cannot be recommended. 

7. Diseases of the mind.—The celebrated Hoffman, cured 
idiotism by exercise; and, according to Descartes, the 
mind depends so much on the constitution and state of the 
bodily organs, that if any means of increasing sagacity were 
to be found, they must necessarily be sought for in the art 
of medicine, accompanied by a due proportion of exercise. 
A well framed, and well exercised body, is precisely what 
facilitates and secures the proper performance of the men- 

e tal 


continue this course for several months, in which space of time, he had 
rode many thousand miles ; so that, at length, he was not only freed from 
his disorder, but became strong and brisk. Swan’s Sydenham, p- 444. 

* Swan’s Sydenham, p. 191. 

+ This subject is very fully treated of in Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, 
p. 107, and 225. 

t See Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 482, where there are other 
facts regarding the cure of palsy by vigorous exercise. 
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tal functions; and a healthy organization of the bodily 
powers, is the best foundation for that noble endowment, 
known under the name of common sense, (however uncom- 
mon in fact it is), or a sound understanding* 

8. Other disorders.—A number-of cures, in various other 
disorders, have been perforrned by the exercise of sailing. 
A respectable physician has collected several cases, in 
which this exercise has been of the highest service, not 
only in the complaints already mentioned, but also in ner- 
vous pains in the stomach, in vapourish languer and fever, 
in doubtful and difficult recovery, &c. 

In regard to the choice of exercise for curing disease, 
it has been justly remarked, that there are many particulars 
to be attended to.. Every kind of exercise, and every de- 
gree of it, is not fit for every constitution; far less in every 
distemper, or at all times. Which is the proper sort of 
exercise to be recommended, must depend upon particular 
circumstances of habit, age, constitution, or diseaset. 


3. Exercise facilitates a Cure, where medicine is necessary. 


Exercise is well entitled, in various respects, to be con- 
sidered as a common aid to physic, to use a phrase which 
Asclepiades originally made use of. In fact, when the 
body is, by exercise, preserved in good health, oer all the 
humours are wholesome, if it is attacked b diséase; it is 
the more easily restored to health. Hence, it is well ob- 
served, that we ought undoubtedly to attribute the wonder- 
ful success of the ancient physicians, in curing diseases, 

with 


* See Salazmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 180. In a former part of 
this work, p. 60, (note), it was hinted, that genius was often owing to dis- 
ease. ‘The same observation seems to have occurred to the relcbeatd 
Hoffman. He says, that he hopes, as a physician, he will be pardoned 
for observing, that wit, genius, inflamed imagination, and thé like, are far 
more frequent in modern times, than genuine natural sense, and rectitude of 
judgment. ‘Vhese splendid qualities of the present day, he thinks, ought 

tobe considered, not as bursts of energy, but as serious symptoms of a dis~ 
eased and unfortunate irritability of the mind; and he ventures to hope, 
that a healthier tone of mind may be expected, from.the continuance of 
a better and more natural treatment of the physical man. See Salzmann’s 
y Coppnastice, p- 181. 
a pee Gilchrist on the Use of Sea Voyages in Medicine, p. 175 &ce 
bid. p. 12. 
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with such indifferent materials as their pharmacy afforded, 
to the patient having his blood in general so pure, and his 
body so healthy, by an attention to exercise*. 

The same observation, is also, in some respects, appli- 
cable to the natives of this country. For instance, what a 
material difference is there, in the form under which the 
gout appears at this time, and fifty years ago. Formerly, 
the gout usually attacked the extremities, and so violently, 
that many persons could then write on the table, with the 
chalk stones on their fingers. But the disease seldom as- 
sumes that form at present. It is now more of a general 
complaint, and more frequently attacks the stomach and 
the head. To what is this alteration to be ascribed, if it 
is not to a change in our mode of living? Persons afflicted 
with the gout, certainly lived longer at that time; because 
they ate plainer, kept better hours, and took more exercise 
than we do. ‘They decayed, therefore, like the oak, at the 
extremities; and as the disease did not attack a vital part, 
it seldom proved fatal till the body was fairly worn out}. 

It is to be observed, that exercise is to physic, what a 
bandage is to surgery, an assistance or medium, without 
which, many other prescriptions, though ever so excellent, 
will not succeed. ‘The virtue of some medicines is increas- 
ed by means of exercise; while, in others, exercise is 
only necessary to remove some inconvenience attending 
their operation, which is often so great as to deter people 
from using them so hberally as they ought to dot. ‘Thus, 
medicines of a balsamic and chalybeate nature, are not 
likely to answer the purposes for which they were intend- 
ed, unless they are accompanied with exercise; and if ex- 
ercise is omitted in the case of gouty patients, all the 

other 


* Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 67. A body duly exercised in the 
open air, if attacked by any toil or sickness, is not soon affected by it, or 
easily subdued, the inward parts being all sound, and in good condition, 
and the outward so well fortified against external attacks, as not easily to 
receive any injury from the attacks either of cold or heat. See Lucian’s 
Dialogue of Gymnastic Exercises, translated in West’s Dissertation, p. 171. 

+ lam mdebted for these observations, to my intelligent friend and 
correspondent, the Reverend Dr George Gregory, who adds, that his mo- 
ther’s maternal grandfather, Mr Henry Brown, a member of the council 
at Liverpool, was able thus to write upon the table with his chalk stenes, 

£ Fuller’s Medicina Gymumastica, p. 58. 
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other remedies which have hitherto been discoveted, will 
be of little avail *. 

It is farther to be remarked, that by means of the invie 
gorating quality of exercise, the eflicacy of medicine is in- 
creased, by extending its powers to every part of the sys- 
tem, sient” at length promoting its ek when it is no 
longer useful +. 

I shall conclude this part of the subject, with the advice 
of an elegant poet, which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to the attention of jaca individual, to whom 
health i is an object. 


“ Toil, and be strong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone ; 
The greener juices are by toil subdu’d, 
Mellow’d, and subtiliz’d; the vapid old 
Expell’d, and all the rancour of the blood?” 


~Secr. IL. —General Rules regarding Exercise: 


Tue rules with regard to exercise may be classed un- 
der the following general heads, 1. Time. 2. Place, 
3. Quantity. 4. Age. 5. Sickness; and, 6. Miscellane- 
ous remarks. : 

1. Zime.—<Authors differ considerably regarding the pro- 
per time for taking exercise. Some recommend early in 
the morning, when the stomach is empty, and the body 
refreshed with sleep ; but many cannot bear to take exer- 
cise when fasting, and, consequently, that rule cannot be 
uniformly recommended. It is generally admitted, that 
between breakfast and dinner, when the weather is not too 
hot, is an excellent period for active exercises in the open 
air§. It is certainly injudicious to take a great deal of ex- 
ercise immediately after so heavy a meal, as dinner usually 
is in this country 5 at the same time, during the summer 
season, the dinner is usually earlier and lighter, and, con- 

sequently, 


* See the Best Method of Preserving Health, p. 188. 

7 Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 470. 

{ See Armstrong’s Art of Preservi ing Health, Book IH. line 39. 

§ Dr Franklin observes, that exercise should precede meals, not im~ 
mediately follow them; the first promotes, the latter, unless moderate, 
obstructs digestion. See his Essay on the Art of Procuring Pleasant 
Dreams. 
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sequently, at that period, persons may take exercise iti the 
evening as well as the morning *. It is well known, that 
violent exercise is more necessary in cold than in hot coun- 
tries, and’ is peculiarly essential during the winter season, 
fot promoting perspiration, as the best defence against out- 
ward cold, and likewise for the better digestion of the 
gross and copious aliment we are apt to live upon at that 
period of the year +. Nothing, indeed, is more conducive 
to bodily health, than long walks in winter, when the air 
is: pure and bracing, and the cold excites quickness of mo- 
tion. - Nor has any of the seasons a more beneficial influ+ 
ence on 6ur health than winter. But this we counteract, 
by continually indulging in the heated air of our parlours, 
collecting materials for the diseases of the spring, which 
we then erroneously ascribe to that season of the year i. 

2. ‘Place.—I\n all large and well regulated cities, there 
ought ‘to be particular play-grounds; or places for public 
exercise, where labourers, and people who work at parti- 
cular trades, might assemble at certain hours for recrea- 
tion, and amuse themselves with walking, or other health- 
ful exercises, in order to prevent those diseases which may 
arise from the particular posture required in their busi- 
ness, if continued without remission, or any relaxation or 
change 4. | OF Bay 
. Phe-general decay of those manly and spirited exercises, 
which formerly were practised in the metropolis and its vi- 
cinity, has not arisen from any want of inclination in the 
people, but for the want of places for that purpose ||. 
Such as in times past had been allotted to them, are now 
covered with buildings, or shut up by enclosures, so that, 
if it were not for skittles, Dutch-pins, four corners, and 


hittonsd | . the 


* Darwin justly observes, that in summer weak people cannot con- 
tinue too long in the air, if it can be done without fatigue ; and i win- 
ter they should go out several times in a day, for a few minutes, using 
the cold air like a cold bath, to invigorate and render them more hardy. 
Darwin’s Zoororhia, Vol. Il. 692. 

+ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 211. See, also, Strother on Health, p. 16. 

{ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 232. 

§ Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, 213. 

|| Near all great cities, there should be hyppodromes and ambulaerums, 
for the benefit of air and exercise; which might be erected, either by 
subscription, or might, perhaps, be no unprofitable source of commercial 
speculation. 
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the like pastimes, they would have no amusements for the 
exercise of the body. And these amusements are only to 
be met with in places belonging to common. drinking- 
houses ; for which reason, their play is seldom productive 
of much benefit, but more frequently becomes the prelude 
to drunkenness and debauchery. Honest Stow, in his sur- 
vey of London, laments the retrenchments of the grounds 
appropriated for martial pastimes, which had begun to take 
place even in his day *. 

This is a point indeed of such infinite importance, that 
it cannot be too strongly recommended to the attention of 
those who, from their situation in life, have it most in 
their power, either to preserve those places of public ex- 
ercise already in existence, or to establish new ones; nor 
should they be confined to the neighbourhood of great 
towns, but they should also be extended to every village 
in the country, where a spirit for athletic exercises ought 
likewise to be kept up and encouraged. 

8. Quantity.—The doctrines which have been published 
regarding the quantity of exercise to be taken, differ mate- 
rially ; and, indeed, it must necessarily vary, according to 
a number of circumstances, as age, the season, the consti- 
tution, the object, &c. 

Cheyne observes, that the valetudinarian, and the stu-. 
dious, ought to have stated times for riding or walking, 
and that in good air. ‘Three hours, should at least be al- 
lotted for riding, or two for walking, the one half before 
dinner, and the other half, in the summer season, before 
going to bed; the first to beget an appetite, and the second 
to help on digestion, and to promote sleep +. 

It is a just observation, that exercise, at all seasons of 
the year, should be proportioned to the powers. For the 
weak, in general, it is better to take three short, than one 
long walk. Not only is nothing gained by over-exertion, 
but subsequent rest does not recruit, and sleep cannot often 
be obtained +. 

It ought to be constantly inculcated to mothers and 
nursery-maids, that children at all delicate, should not be 

allawed 


* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, Introduction, p. 46. 
+ Essay on Health, p. 98. 
t Manual of Health, p. 292. 
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allowed to walk too long at a time. Short efforts, with 
intervening repose, should be the motto of the nursery. 
When the bones are in the least too soft, it is incredible 
how much mischief is done, by keeping the limbs much 
onthe stretch. Even healthy children, of two or three years 
of age, have become indisposed, by walking about a mile, 
‘without even being hurried. ‘Their own feelings are the 
best criterion *. 

Exercise, we are told, ought to be continued only until 
we feel an agreeable lassitude, and a sensible degree of per- 
spiration. If it be carried farther, it weakens, instead of 
strengthening, the body ; and filling the lungs with heated 
blood, it may be productive of injurious consequences. — If 
continued until a profuse perspiration, or a great lassitude 
takes place, it is very apt to be injurious. 

Hence, however useful, and even necessary, exercise is, 
it ought never to be carried to excess. It is well known, 
that many labouring men, not only wear out their con- 
stitutions by hard work, (which they are peculiarly apt to 
do, when they work by the piece), but also incur dis- 

eases, from which they never recover. Many a fair females 

also, has been cut off, by carrying to excess the amuse- 
ment of dancing, from the fatigué with which it is accom- 
panied +. | 7 

Impressed with these ideas, the celebrated Darwin con- 
tends, that the necessity of much exercise has perhaps been 
more insisted upon by physicians, than nature seems to de- 
mand. Few animals exercise themselves so as to induce 
visible sweat, unless urged to it by mankind, by fear, or 
by hunger. And numbers of people in our market towns; 
of ladies, in particular, with small fortunes, live to old age, 

_in health, without any kind of exercise of body, or much 
activity of mind {. . 
Liga The 


* Manual of Health, p. 292. 

+ Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 71. 

{ Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. Il p. 692. This doctrine is strongly ob- 
jected to by Dr Beddoes, notwithstanding the respect he entertains for 
the medical philosopher by whom it was brought forward. That many 
dowagers live long in provincial towns, he admits ; but whether they live 
in health is the question. These females, in general, live in a constant 
yaletudinary state; dissolved by heat; pinched by cold; harassed by 
sleeplessness on going to bed; unrefreshed by their tardy morning uP ; 
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‘The disadvantages of excess of exercise, are thus sum- 
med up by an intelligent physician. It renders the circu- 
lation unequal and tumultuous, weakens the nervous sys- 
tem, and the springs of life ; exhausts muscular strength ; 
disturbs and lessens insensible perspiration ; and, by pro- 
moting sweat, (an unnatural and weakening evacuation), 
wastes the body, by acral as many of the nutritious 
parts of our solids and fluids * 

Let us now consider the other side of the question. 

It is an indispensable law of longevity, that one should 
exercise, at /east, an hour every day, in the open air +. 

Those who can, ought to spend two or three hours a day 
on horseback ;, those who cannot ride, should employ the 
same time in walking. 

It is a good rule, to appropriate a eansidevable and fixed 
time daily, for being out in the open air, taking moderate 
exercise, in proportion to the constitution and time of life f. 
Exercise, it is said, should, at least once.a day, proceed to 
the borders of fatigue, and never pass them. 

On the whole, in regard to quantity, 1 am much inglin- 
ed to think, that excess of exercise is not so dangerous, as 
some Discos are apt to imagine, ‘Lhe judicious Celsus 
admits, that it need not be put an end to, until sweat is 
commencing, or at least that lassitude which does not 
-amount to fatigue §.. So far as my own experience goes, I 
am convinced, that even excess zs occasionally of use. Im- 
pressed with opposite sentiment, | was formerly accus- 
-tomed, to take only moderate exercise, sometimes on horse-- 
-back, and sometimes on foot; walking perhaps three or 
four miles, at a moderate pace, I thought would be sufh- 
cient. But by way of experiment, I was accidentally led 
to take a walk of eight miles, on an ascent, and in cold 
weather, and to walk quickly, so as to throw myself into a 
violent perspiration. ‘lhe consequence was, a hearty ap- 

petite 


faint when empty; oppressed when full; and, in the intermediate time, 
suffering under some of the other plagues of indigestion. ‘Their nerves, 
also, commonly require drams, in the shape of drugs, to render their ex- 
istence tolerable. See Beddoes’s Essay on Consumption, p. 126. 

* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 402 

+ Hufeland on the Art of prolonging Life, Vol. II. p. 207. 

t Code of Longevity, Vol. II. App. Pe abn 

§ See Grieve’s Celsus, Book I. cap. 2. ps 2 ’ 
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petite for dinner, and a pleasant and comfortable feel for 
‘several days after. Iam persuaded, that by active exercise, 
and the abundant perspiration thereby excited, the body 
gets rid of some morbific, and highly noxious matter, which 
renders the frame dull and sluagish; and that the body will 
become light and healthy when it is expelled. I would, 
therefore, strongly recommend it to all persons, who are not 
too far advanced in years, or not in a weakly state, at least 
once a month, to take a long ride or walk, and they will 
find themselves much the better for it *. 

One observation still remains to be made on the subject 
of excess of exercise. : 

Every body knows, that great fatigue may be induced 
by very little exercise, when it is of the active kind, and 
requiring strong muscular exertions ; whereas, much pas- 
sive exercise, as sailing, travelling in easy carriages, &c. 
may occasion little fatigue. Persons, therefore, confound 
the effects, and erroneously imagine, that they have taken 
a great deal of exercise when they are extremely fatigued+. 
It is perhaps a good rule, that the lean should exercise ad. 
vuborem, that is, till the body and spirits are gently heat- 
ed, for that will help to fatten them; and the fat ad su- 
dorem, that is, till they sweat; for that will help to melt 
down part of their fat, and, consequently, extenuate the 
body f. 

4, Age.—It cannot be doubted, that both the nature 
and quantity of exercise, must vary according to the age of 
the individual; and that the same rules are not applicable 

L.13 to 


* I am glad to find these opinions corroborated, by the sentiments of 
my intelligent correspondent, the Reverend Doctor Gregory of West- 
Ham, in Essex. The exercise of the mind, when carried to excess, he 
considers to be pernicious. ‘The exercise of the body, on the contrary, 
even in excess, as wholesome. Over exertion of the body, it is true, may 
produce temporary illness; but frequently repeated bodily exercise, cer- 
tainly, more than any other cause, keeps off chronical complaints. He 
adds,— I am sometimes inclined to give a degree of credit, to the hu- 
moral pathology, (which in my youth was scouted from the schools of 
medicme), and to imagine, that some morbid matter is thrown off by ex» 
ercise. Or, is it that the organs are kept in proper play and tone by ex- 
ertion, as we see, that particular muscles, used by certain artisans, are 
stronger and more vigorous in consequence of it?” 

Code of Longevity, Vol. II. App. p. 9. 
Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 290. 
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to the young, to those who are in a state of manhood; and 
to those who are advanced in life. 

In regard to youth, from early infancy to the age of 
twenty, abundant exercise, without being too exhausting, 
is essential to promote the extension of the solids, and the 
growth of the body. Healthy children are hardly ever in- 
jured by being over-heated, unless they lie down upon the 
cold ground, or are cooled too quickly, or take any cold 
liquid, when extremely hot. It is frequently advisable, to 
take off a part of their clothes before they begin to exercise, 
and to put them on again as soon as it is over. 

As to exercise in youth, it is necessary to distinguish the 
athletic from the feeble, and not to measure them by the 
same standard: the former may attempt all kinds and de-~ 
grees of gymnastic exercises without danger; the latter 
must proceed more cautiously with respect to both. Each 
sort of exercise should be tried gradually, and the effect 
observed, before they are much exercised in a new way. 
But if they are healthy and able, their ambition should be 
roused by the distribution of prizes among those who excel. 

The limbs of young people ought to be examined, and 
any particular part of the body fecbler than the rest ought 
to be particularly exercised. For instance, the left hand 
and arm are commonly weaker than the right. They 
should, therefore, be more frequently employed in lifting, 
carrying, pulling, supporting the weight of the body with 
the left, &c. till it becomes as strong as the other. 
Young people should never be set upon any thing be. 
yond their size, their ability, or their strength, as taking 
too long a step at once, &c. as such exertions often prove 
injurious ale 

‘Those who are in the vigour of life, require active exer- 
cises to support the powers of the constitution, and to ward 
off chronic and other diseases ; but, however essential ex- 
ercise is at that period of life, yet attention and prudence 
is still necessary, more especially if a person has not been 
accustomed to much exercise in his younger days. He 
ought, in that event, to get into the habit of it gradually, 
and not in too rapid a manner, otherwise his constitution 
must suffer from it. 


Tn 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 424. 
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In regard to exercise during old age, that requires more 
- particular discussion; though, in general, it may be ob- 
served, that passive exercises are the best suited to that frail 
and feeble state. 

People in years, require only gentle moderate exercise 
which does not occasion much fatigue, unless their habit 
of body is too full, when, in order to diminish its bulk a 
little, the exercise may be brisker. Walking, on the whole, 
agrees best with them, unless they have been long accus- 
tomed to any other. In regard to riding, so many old 
people have been killed by falls from horses, that it is ne- 
cessary to pay particular attention to the kind of animal 
they ride. Perhaps mules would be the best. 

Old people ought to discontinue exercise, as soon as a 
colour appears in their face, when the muscles swell, and 
they begin to grow tired and sweat ; lest, by continuing 
exercise too long, they should not only dissipate their su- 
perfluous humours, but likewise the nutritious particles of 
their bodies *. 

There is no rule more essential to those who are advan- 
ced in life, than never to give way to a remission of exercise. 
By degrees the demand for exercise may shrink, in extreme 
old age, to little more than a bare quit-rent ; but that quit- 
rent must be paid, since life is held by the tenure. Who- 
ever examines the accounts handed down to us of the long- 
est livers, will generally find, that to the very last, they 
used some exercise, as walking a certain distance every 
day, &c. his is mentioned as something surprising in 
them, considering their great age; whereas, the truth is, that 
their living to such an age, without some such exercise, 
would have been the wonder. Exercise keeps off obstruc- 
tions, which are the principal sources of diseases, and ulti- 
mately of death. Motion then is the tenure of life, and 
old people, who humour or indulge an inclination to sloth 
and inactivity, (which is too apt to grow upon them on the 
least encouragement), act as unwisely as the poor traveller, 
who, bewildered in tractless snow, and surprised by a chill- 
ing frost, instead of resisting the temptation to sleep, suffers 
it to steal upon him, though he knows, that, by its fatal 

: L114 blandish- 


* Nurse’s Guide, with an Essay on Health, by an eminent physician, 
p- lll. . 
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blandishment, he can never expect to wake again, but must 
inevitably perish *. 
There is no point to which old people ought more to at- 
tend, than to exercise their lungs, toy it isa decay in that 
organ, which frequently occasions their death. In extreme 
old age, death proceeds from the gradual cessation of cir- 
culation; and a due action of the lungs is indispensable for 
maintaining circulation in a proper state. It is a well 
known fact, that a great portion of elderly people drop 
away, merely from their lungs failing. ‘The advanced age 
of schoolmasters, and other public speakers, of Prin the 
glassblower, &c. may perhaps be, ina great measure, attri- 
buted to the exercise given to their lungs. This opinion 
receives additional strength, from the circumstance, that 
the number of long-livers consists principally of those who 
have followed occupations which give much wholesome 
exercise to the lungs, as travelling people, gardeners, &c. 
From this idea of strengthening the lungs, a very respect- 
able person has long been in the habit of daily, or oftener, 
pushing quickly up an ascent on foot; and he finds, if he 
omits it even for a few days, he does not accomplish it with 
half the ease as before. Even running quickly up a pair 
of stairs, may answer the same purpose. Some such plan, 
steadily pursued, may be worthy of imitation, as well as 
gardening with kecnness, riding about in airy situations, &c. 
all which must contribute to strengthen the lungs, and to 
promote health and longevity +. 
‘+ Qn account of the importance of the lungs to the pre-. 
servation of life, and the danger which old people are apt 
to fall into, of acquiring a habit of stooping, by which their 
lungs are injured, a less tendency to stoop, is the great 
Rati which‘short people have over the tall. There is 
remedy, however, in ‘the: power of the latter, if they 
ch noose to avail themselves of it.’ I have often thought, 
that it would, in some cases, be advisable for them’ to wear 
stays, for the purpose of keeping themselves erect, where 
any assistance is necessary for that purpose. Hf an old 
SHESNY Ech man 


* Institutes of Health, supposed to be written by Dr Cleland, p. 24. 
In confirmation of this, it may be observed, that dancingmasters, who 
rontinue to teach, live long; but if they retire from business, they soon 
die. ; 

t See Code of Lengevity, Vol. II. App. p. 44. 
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man has no hesitation to use a stick, to keep himself from 
falling, why should he refuse adventitious aid, to preserve 
the erect posture of his body, his chest open, his lungs 
in good order, and, consequently, his health unimpaired *. 

5. Sickness.—In acute distempers, notwithstanding the 
doctrines of Asclepiades to the contrary, rest 1s necessary 5 
but when sickly people get into a convalescent state, exer- 
cise, under a proper system, is essential for their recovery. 

Sickly people are apt to be alarmed, at the pain and 
trouble which often accompany their first attempts to take 
exercise, at least, to any extent. ‘They ought, at the com- 
mencement, to desist as soon as they begin to find them- 
selves fatigued; but every day they will bear it longer and 
longer ; and the more they follow it, the stronger they will 
become +. | 

Convalescents experience such surprising relief from 
gentle exercise, and good air, that their friends and con- ’ 
nexions ought to insist on the trial being made, disregard- 
ing all the objections to the contrary, which the languid 
state of their mind, and of their body may occasion, 

When the patient is exceedingly weak, a cotton ham- 
maccoe or cot, ought to be slung in the bed- chamber, or 
any adjoining room, in the manner they are used in the 
West India colonies, in which they may be swung daily, 
to any degree they can bear. ‘This might answer instead 
of the pensile, or suspended beds, so much recommended 
by the ancients. 

When invalids return from their exercise, if they find 
themselves chilled by the cold air, instead of warming them- 
selves over the fire, they ought to sit down well-clothed, 
in a remote part of the room, until their feelings .are gra- 
dually reconciled to the temperature of the air therein. By 
this precaution, all the hazard of rushing from one extreme 
to another, may be avoided. 

When an invalid is confined at home by bad weather, any 
active domestic exercise, like that of the shuttle-cock, ought 
to be performed several times a day, in a room ventilated 
by an open sash, taking care to avoid the draught of air, 


This 


* Adair, in his Medical Cautions, p. 396, takes notice of young men 
wearing stays. But that would certainly be, as above mentioned, a fitter 
practice for old men, whose health is so much injured by stooping. 

: > Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 281. 
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This will be found a more salutary mode of warming the 
body, than by the heat of fires *. 

Not a day should be allowed to pass, without a degree 
of exercise accommodated to the strength of each indivi- 
dual. Few persons, more especially invalids, can long en- 
joy firm health, under a habit of indolence. It contributes 
to increase that languor of the animal, vital, and natural 
functions, which constitutes a very considerable part of 
every disease +. Indeed, indolence, like other vices, when 
indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes agreeable. 
‘nce many, who are fond of exercise, gradually lose all 
the relish for it. This is particularly the case with gouty 
and hypochondriac people, which renders their disease in a 
great. measure incurable tf. 

The weak and valetudinary, the studious and contempla- 
tive, ought to make exercise a part of their religion, as it is 
among some of the eastern nations; with whom pilgrim- 
ages, at stated times, are an indispensable duty, and where 
mechanical trades are practised by men of all ranks §. 

Those who cannot take a sufhicient quantity of exercise, 
are soon placed in an uncomfortable situation, and are liable 
to a number of disorders. Sleep is beyond their reach ; and 
want of appetite, flatulency, anxiety, at one time obstruc- 
tions, at another looseness, and all the diversified symp- 
toms of nervous disorders, are their constant attendants. 
Men of letters suffer much from these circumstances, and 
are often the most unhealthy of human beings; whereas, 
if they followed a different plan, and united exercise to 
mental labour, their thoughts would be brighter, their 
works would do them more credit, and by living longer, 
they would be able to do more |, 


6, 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 409. 

+ Ibid. p. 402. 

~ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 80. 

§ Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p. 98. 

|| Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen. It is unfortunate, that men 
of letters are so inattentive to their health. Even that temperance by 
which many of them are distinguished, is no effectual remedy against the 
mischiefs of a sedentary life. ‘They should endeavour not to perform all 
their avocations in a sitting posture, but occasionally to relieve at once 
their body and mind, by standing or walking about the room. In sitting, 
also, they ought to vary their posture as much as possible, and to sit 

sometimes 
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perfluous humours ; whilst the greatest injuries may ensue 
from a contrary conduct: hence the. poet observes, “ ease 
is not to be acquired unless it be combined with toil. In- 
dolence is generally attended with dissolution sins 

‘There are a great variety of incidental observations, and 
of short miscellaneous precepts, with regard to exercise, 
which it may be proper to preserve,. in a work intended as 
a foundation for the accumulation of human knowledge 
regarding so interesting a subject. Such a collection, will, 


at 


sometimes on high stools or chairs, and sometimes on lower ones. A 
plan might be formed, for the use of men of letters, by which their stu- 
dies might be conducted in a manner less injurious to themselves than 
they are at present; but it would be extremely difficult to prevail upon 
them to alter any system they may have laid down for their own go- 
vernment. "2 

* Code of Longevity, Vol. II. App. p. 5. It is proper to observe, that 
the skin is not to be regarded merely as an organ of secretion, destined 
for drawing off superfluous moisture, or saline particles from the general 
mass of fluids, but as a surface of more active circulation, which solicits 
the blood to the very extremities of the vessels, and thus contributes to 
support and complete the circulation of the blood, and to nourish the 
parts within. ‘The skin is connected, in a peculiar manner, with all the 
parts of the cellular substance, interposed betwixt the muscles, and in- 
volving the bloed-vessels. ‘The state of the skin indicates the condition 
of that cellular substance, whose office it is to conduct the blood-vessels 
to all parts, especially to the muscular flesh, and to nourish the parts ; 
and while the circulation of the skin is lively and active, that of the in- 
volved parts can never flag. ‘The condition of the bowels, and of the 
skin, are the first and most natural points for the physician to attend to. 
It is by regulating these, that he regulates the pulse; by stimulating or 
soothing them, that he raises or depresses the vital actions. And it is 
matter of common observation, that in animals, a good skin is the crite- 
rion of health ; and the dryness of the skin, the forming of scabs or erup- 
tions upon it, and the clapping of the hair, (as it is called by those who 


have the care of flocks), are the first and surest signs of approaching dis- 
ease, 
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at the samé time, prove, that to carry through successfully 
such an attempt, will be attended with great difficulty. 


General Rules as to Exercises 


1. The effect of any exercise should be as general as 
possible, and not confined to any particular limb or part of 
the body; those kinds of exercise, therefore, which give 
action to the greatest number of the bodily organs, as walk- 
ing, running, riding &c. are to be preferred *. 2. Those 
who follow any profession, as smiths, weavers, &c. when 
they exercise their bodies, should pay particular attention 
to those parts which are usually most deprived of motion. 
8. Little benefit is to be expected from exercise, unless it 
be performed in a pure air; and hence it is, that man 
manufacturers and artificers, who perform all their labour 
under cover, and are often exposed to unwholesome efflu- 
via, from the materials they work upon, are more unhealthy 
than almost any other class of men. 4, The higher and 
the drier, and the more varied any air is, the more benefi- 
cial must be the exercise. 5. By exercise in the open air, 
the body becomes less sensible to its impressions, and hence 
various disorders may be prevented. 6. On commencing 
any exercise, begin with the more gentle, and then proceed 
to the more violent 3 and as sudden transitions are always 
wrong, follow the same tule, when exercise is given Ups 
7. In all exercises, attention must be paid, when it is prac- 
ticable, to the preserving a proper Carriage, or holding the 
body erect, and also to such a position of all the parts of 
the body, that none may be exposed to injury. 8. Exer- 
cise is more necessary in cold countries than in hot ; the 
perspiration in the latter, is violent enough without exere 
cise, but never in the former. 9. A good appetite after 
exercise, 1s a proof that it has not been carricd to any im- 

proper 


* ‘The legs of a runner, the lungs of a singer, and the arms of a water- 
man, are generally stronger than others, because they have habitually used 
them for years: and the constant and plentiful influx of the blood and 
spirits into them, makes them more readily admit these supplies, so that 
the channels of both the vessels and muscles are become larger and more 
elastic, and consequently stronger. And that exercise, therefore, which 
ts the most universal, will, of course, be the most preferable for making 
us strong. Strother’s Essay on Sickness and Health, p. 231. 
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proper excess. 10. Persons ought not to be irregular or 
desultory in the exercise that they take, flying from one 
extreme to another. Hence, sedentary people should com- 
mence the use of exercise with much caution, lest the sud- 
den stimulus given to the constitution, by violent exertions, 
should throw the whole frame into disorder. Moderate 
and steady exercise, pursued daily, is certainly more safe. 
di. After having taken exercise, we should not venture to 
expose ourselves to a current of air, or rest out of doors, 
in a cool, or exposed place, or lie down upon a green plot. 
A sudden change of temperature, by suppressing perspira- 
tion, may be extremely injurious. 12. After severe exer= 
cise, we run a great risk of catching cold, unless we take. 
care to prevent it, by rubbing our bodies well with a dry 
cloth, and changing our linen, which should be previously 
well dried. 13. When persons are confined within doors, 
leading a sedentary life, they will not compensate for the 
want of regular exercise, by a hard ride or walk once a 
week; for the nerves of such people, being unaccustomed 
to bear such a degree of agitation; are over-strained and 
relaxed by it, and the circulation of the fluids, which is in 
general slow and languid, will be thrown into disorder. 
14. Exercise should always be accompanied with a due 
attention to temperance, otherwise, instead of a remedy, it 
will become an vevil*. 15. Exercise should be repeated, 
as often as is necessary, to keep the body in a healthy state, 
16. It is not necessary to adhere strictly to any particular 
kind of exercise. The best way is, to take them by turns, 
and to use that longest, which is most suitable to the 
strength and constitution. 17. Itis a good rule, frequent- 
iy to vary the exercise you take. ‘The late Earl of Pan- 
mure, took constant and vigorous exercise ; and was accuse 
tomed to ride and walk alternately, and found ereat benefit 
from that practice. Even after a violent ride on horse- 
back, walking for some minutes is beneficial. 18: As a 


proot 


* ‘The opulent derive much less benefit from their diurnal exercise, 
because they counteract its good effects by a luxurious indulgence of 
that appetite which their exercise has excited, superadding thereby, the 
fever of digestion, to the fever of exercise. See Adair’s Medical Cau- 
tions, p. 406. Some sportsmen are more than ordinary abstemious on 
the days of hunting, and have experienced the benefit of living on those 
days, on the plainest food, and in moderate quantities. 


-— 
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' proof of the advantage of a change of exercise, it is remarke 


ed by Lord Bacon, that it:is requisite to long life, that the 
body should never abide long in one posture, but that every 
half hour at least, it should change the posture, saving on- 
ly in sleep *. : ! 

We shall next proceed to state the rules regarding 
exercise, as connected with food, both ‘solid and liquid. 
1. Muscular motion is most agreeable and healthful; when 
the stomach is neither too empty, nor too much distended. 
2. It is not advisable to take violent exercise immediately 
before a meal, as it may prevent the secretion of those gas- 
tric and other juices, which are necessary to promote di- 
gestion. 3. Nothing can be more injudicious than to sit 
down to a substantial dinner or supper, immediately after 
a fatiguing walk, or other violent exercise. When the 
blood is heated, and the body in a state of perspiration, de- 
vouring quantities of solid food can never be wholesome. 
Every man, therefore, should rest for some time after ex- 
ercise, before he sits down either to dinner or supper. 
4, Exercise is likewise hurtful, immediately after meals, as 


it obstructs digestion, by propelling those fluids to the sur- 


face of the body, which are designed for the stomach, to 
promote the solution of the food, and thus suspends the 
process of digestion. 

In regard to liquids, it is an important rule, carefully to 
avoid drinking cold liquors, either during, or after, violent 
or great exercise 3 for the principal heat of the body being 
brought to the surface, the heat that is left in the inward _ 
parts, feels too sensibly the chill of any cold application, 
suddenly brought in contact with them. By drinking li- 
quids, blood-warm, they would quench their thirst better, 
and they would do no injury +. 

The 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. iV. p. 204. . 

+ Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 290. Mackenzie’s Hist. of Healthy. 
p- 382. We ought not to quench the thirst we generally feel after exer- 
cise by cooling liquids. If we cannot, wait till we are cool, some warm 
or tepid liquors may be taken; or, if likely to be faint, a mouthful of 
bread with a little salt, to gain time till the blood and the liquor to be 
drank have acquired a more equal temperature. When heated by exer- 
cise, diluents made too hot are highly improper. It is much better to eat 
some solid meat, such as cold animal food and bread, by which the dis 
gestive organs may be exercised, and to drink after it some ale or beer, 

' oF 
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The following rules regard clothing, and bathing *, as 
connected with exercise: 1. In taking exercise, much ate 
tention should be paid to the ease and freedom of dress, 

particularly 


or wine and water; but never strong wines, or ardent spirits. “Perhaps 
the most suitable of all substances, to mix with water as a cooling drink 
after exercise, is the pure or essential acid of tartar. This affords a cool- 
ing and refreshing beverage, without relaxing the bowels like lemonade. 
Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 465. 

* As a proof of the benefit of warm-bathing in old age, I beg to refer 
to the subjoined excellent letter from the celebrated Dr Adam Fergus 


Extract of a letter from Dr Adam Ferguson, dated Hallyards, near 
Peebles, 2d Fanuary 1807. 

“ Why I took to warm-bathing I cannot give any precise account of ; 
but so it was, that I borrowed a bathing-tub, and used it frequently: but 
mind that I was turned of fourscore, and had little else to do; and this, 
whether from age and infirmity, is required to excuse so much waste of 
time. Bathing is most natural, I take it, in climates where the people are 
made idle by extremes of heat and cold. I have often wondered how the 
Romans could afford so much time to it; but they were very idle, espe- 
cially under the emperors. I certainly had profited by it at Bath, about 
twenty or thirty years ago, and was inclined to ascribe the effect more to 
the temperature, than to any particular quality of the water; but the 
speculative must have theory as well as experience on their side. I be- 
lieve that heat, no less than food, is an aliment of animal life; we take 
this aliment in respiration, and guard against the excessive want of it by 
clothing, shelter, fire, &c.; but there is nothing more effectual than warm- 
bathing. ‘The body is placed at once in one general state of salutary 
temperature. It is prepared to bear cold, that is, to undergo expence, 
or waste of heat, with less inconvenience than otherwise. I have not 
found any particular precautions against those occasional checks to ani- 
mal life, which are called taking cold, at all necessary on bathing-days ; 
and I am certainly less subject to these accidents since I began bathing, 
than formerly, and have scarcely known them at all, except upon occa- 
sional intermissions, for days or weeks, of bathing. I go about freely 
after thé bath. I have used it now above two years, and have no won- 
ders to ascribe to it, further, than a possible retardation of what old age 
would otherwise have brought upon me. ‘The temperature I use is from 
96° to 97° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and I remain in the water for 
about half anhour. I use it every day when there is no particular hind- 
rance. I owe the thoughts of it very much to Count Rumford, to whom 
the public is so much indebted for the application of science, to relieve 
the distresses, and promote the accommodation of human life. [I find it 
most convenient to bathe about’ the middle of the day; and I found it 
better then, than at bed-time, unless there be wanted a particular sti- 
mulus to perspiration, which is not my object. I know no difference 
of waters, whether sea or spring water. I know of no inconvenience 

‘attending it, but loss of time, which may be too precious to be so em- 
ployed. The aged and the frigid, however, will probably think it well 
employed. 

& As 
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particularly of the neck and joints, that the circulation may 
not be confined to any one part, but be permitted to move 
on everywhere with freedom and ease. 4. If young men, 
before they enter into any violent exercise, would wear a 
flannel waistcoat next their skin, they would escape many 
illnesses 3 even a cotton vest is better than linen. 3. Af- 


ter violent exercise, the under-clothing should be shifted 


as soon as possible, and dry warm linen, cotton, or flan- 
nel, put on next the skin. 4, It is found very refreshing, 
after fatiguing exercise, to wash the feet in warm water, 
before going to bed. 5. Dr A. P. Buchan is of opinion, 
that immersion in warm water would be the best mode 
of averting the injurious effects of a boxing-match. 
General rules regarding exercise have also been given, 
connected with the mind; in particular the following: 
1. Serious thinking, when we are walking, or taking any 
other exercise, very soon fatigues us; but if we give our- 


‘selves up to amusing thoughts, the exercise is restorative. 


9. One should never read when walking; if you must 
read, when abroad, sit down. 3. Those exercises which 
give motion to the body, and at the same time amuse the 
mind, such as bowls, tennis, &c. are particularly service- 


able. 4, When we take exercise for health, we should not 


suffer any object seriously to occupy the mind; but should 
endeavour to employ ourselves with pleasing thoughts; or to 
be amused with the conversation of agreeable or intelligent 
friends. 5. It is very desirable, to have a certain object or 
spot by which the exertion is to be bounded, as to call at 
the house of a friend, to see.some delightful prospect, and 
the like *. | 13% 

' Some, 


“« As to regimen, I had a serious illness. above twenty years ago, which 
the physicians imputed to repletion of blood, and recommended restric- 
tion of diet. I soon left off wine, and all fermented liquors; all butcher 
meat in the solid, or otherwise than in soup; and fared, as I best could, 
on yegetable food. I never felt any langour from the use of this diet ; 
and have rather been more uniformly in what is called spirits, now up 
to the middle of my 84th year; and may live, for ought I know, longer 
than is of any consequence to the world or myself.” . 

‘These valuable hints, from so respectable a character as Dr Ferguson 
cannot fail to be highly acceptable. Such a life is well worth preserving, 
as long as nature will admit of it. 

* A gentleman who lived at Hackney, near London, walked in every 

morning 
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Some, as an apology for indolence, conterid, that when 
exercise becomes habitual, or is undertaken with reluc~ 
tance, it ceases to be beneficial; but this is contrary to 
observation and experience: for those who take daily ex- 
excise, never find their strength or appetite impaired there« 
by; whereas those who, from a change of circumstances; 
have made a transition from labour to indolence; have em- 
bittered and shortened the remainder of life * 

‘Lord Bacon confidently atirms, that frequent purges, 
and made even familiar to the body, are more available to 
long life than exercises and sweats, by which, not only 
the humours and excrementitious vapours are exhaled -and. 
consumed, but, together with them, the juices and good 
spirits, wich are not. so easily repaired; and he recom- 
mends, for that purpose, purges, to be taken immediate- 
ly before meat, because they dry the body less, and least 
trouble the belly +. - But the dangerous consequences of too 
frequent purgation, have been already sufficiently explain- 

-ed in the preceding chapter on digestion. 

There are four expedients to procure warmth in cold 
weather; fuel, bathing, warm clothing, and exercise. 
Can there be any question which isto be preferred? Fuel 
is certainly the worst, from the relaxing quality of fire 
acting upon the human body, and breaking, in some meas 
sure, its texture, as it does that of certain fruits placed to 
roast before it. A large fire, likewise, is very injurious to 
the eyes. Bathing is of use as a aca expedient. 
Warm clothing is also of use; but still it is disagreeable, 
carrying a load of clothes about one, and it does not pre- 
vent the body being often injured by the impressions of 
the atmosphere ; whereas, if the body is hardened by ex- 
ercise, nothing affects it f. 

Exercise is also attended with other advantages. It pre= 
vents mischief; whilst its opposite, indolence, not only 
occasions ee) and thus renders man useless to society, 
but promotes all manner of vice. An idle man, must, in 


M m a 


morning to set his watch with the clock at the Horse- -guards. By having 


even that trifling object to accomplish, the exercise ‘he took was doubly 
beneficial. 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 495. 
t Code of Longevity, Vol. WV. pi 27. 
t Institutes of Health, p. 22. 
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a greater or lesser degree, be vicious. The mind, if not 
engaged in some useful pursuit, is constantly in quest of 
ideal pleasures, or impressed with the apprehension of 
some imaginary evil. From these sources proceed most 
of the miseries of mankind. Man certainly was never in- 
tended to be idle. Inactivity frustrates the very design of 
-his creation 5 whereas an active life is the best guardian of 
virtue, and the greatest preservative of health *. 

Another advantage derived from exercise is, the occu- 
pation it furnishes, and the vacant time which it fills up. 
‘What is the indolent to do with those hours which he 
ought to employ in exercise? ‘They must either be de- 
voted to total inactivity, or to unnecessary sedentary ap- 
plication, (for unnecessary it must be, as there is time 
enough, during the rest of the day, for study), or to vicious 
poynee: 

One great advantage of Iabbur or exercise is, that it 
‘makes the coarsest fare agreeable. When Dionysius the 
tyrant had tasted.the black broth of Lacedemon, he ex- 
claimed against it as miserable stuff; the cook replied,— 
¢ it was no wonder, for the sauce was wanting.” ¢ What 
sauce ?’ says Dionysius. The answer was,—‘ labour and 
emercise, in hunting, running, saweating 5 hunger, and thirst ; > 
‘these a are the sauces we Lacedemonians use +.’ 


Conclusion. 


- Thavye thus brought to a conclusion the mass of matter 
‘I had collected on the subject of exercise. Various cir- 
--eumstances have induced me to dwell upon it at greater 
Tength than I-had originally intended. ‘The more I advan- 
ced in the inquiry, the more important it seemed to bes 
“and of all the points connected with the preservation of 
“health, it -was the one to which the least justice had hither- 
to Beer done by any individual author; consequently, 
‘from the investigation thereof, the greater benefit might 
be expected, | 
It was the more necessary to enlarge on the head of ex- 
_ercise, as many physicians have paid infinitely less atten- 
. tian 
* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine,. pe 80. 
* Cicero, 3 ‘Tuscul, sf 
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tion to it, than such a subject mgrits. Of this there cane 
not be a stronger instance, than in the case of the celer 
brated Darwin, who, ia his Zoonsmia, or laws of organi¢ 
life, containing a catalogue of diseases, and the methods 
of cure, has only dedicated a few sentences to the investir 
gation thereof *. d | 

To conclude, it seemed to me peculiarly essential to 
dwell on the advantages of exercise, and to explain all 
its various kinds; because, if persons could but be per- 
suaded. of. ithe benefits resulting from it in the cure of 
disease, when taken early, they would be more inelin- 
ed ¢o.give it a fair trial, and, above all, to persevere in it. 
The: moderns, however, have, unfortunately, in a great 
measuté, lost those faveurable impressions, and high ideas 
of the utility of exercise, which the ancients so justly ens 
tertaimed, °° f  .ebed 4. 


‘Result of the Inquiries regarding Athletic Exercises, recently 
Libis Site made by the Author of this Work. 5 


The celebrated Lord Bacon, in alluding to the Athletic 
Exercises of ancient and modern times, observes, that the 
practices are known, but the philosophy that concerneth 
them is not much inguired into. This he imagines may 
be the case, because the arts and practices thereivith con- 
nected, are supposed to be obtained, either by an aptuess 
of nature, which cannot be taught, or only by continual 


custom, which is easily prescribed; but though he contends” 


that these opinions are not ‘true, yet he forbears to note 
any deficiencies. He concludes with remarking, that the 
excellency of those practices serveth, for the most part, 
but for mercenary ostentation, .yet in mediocrity they are jor 
use Te . 

Before I knew that such doctrines were sanctioned by 
the authority of this great ‘philosopher, I was led, in the 
course of the investigations I have been carrying on tegards 
ing health and longevity, to make a vety extensive and par- 
ticular inquiry, into the nature and effects of athletic exa 

M m2 EXClses § 


ety See Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. H.-p. 690. 
~ +See Bacon’s Works, Vol. Ip. 40. Also, Code of Longevity, Vol. 
WV. pe 26 Vs mm 
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ercises ; also into the various arts and practices by which 
the frames of men, or other animals, could be strengthened, 
or even the opposite effect of wasting, could be produced. 
The information which I have been fortunate enough to 
collect, regarding these particulars, has been highly satis- 
factory ; ; and the reader will be enabled. to estimate the 
importance thereof, from a perusal of the following obser- 
vations. 

‘The points to which I propose more particularly to al- 
ude, on the present occasion, are as follow: 1. The form 
of the individual fit for training. 2. The proper age. 
3. ‘The time required. 4. The medicines used. 5. The 
air necessary. 6. The liquid food. 7. The solid food. 
8. The exercise taken. 9.'The quantity of sleep. 10. Mis- 
cellaneous gies 11. The diseases which training may 
occasion. 12. Its effects upon the body. 13. Its effects 


‘upon the sass 14. Whether the effects of training are 


permanent. 15. The means of wasting strength, and the 
effects thereof; and, lastly, Some observations on the uti- 
lity of such 1 inquiries se 

Lil Bernie Gaba K person trained to pein. ought 
to be of a good size and weight; but in regard to running, 
the size is Ness material : It may vary from five to six feet 
high, beyond that is too large, nor is there an instance of 
a very big man being a first-rate runner.. One of the most 
famous runners ever known, (West of Windsor), who, at 
the age of forty-four, ran thirty-one miles in four hours 
and a quarter, is only five feet four inches high. Long 
thighs and short legs are desirable for running (a). Wrest- 
lers ought to be of a middle size, athletic, and, in particu- 
lar, full breasted and broad shouldered, that they, may pos- 
sess both wind and strength. They should also have brawny 
legs and arms, and yet be clean limbed (8). 

It is remarked, that a head proportionally small, betokens 
bodily strength, ‘and a person so formed, 1s reckoned pe- 
culiarly fit for training (c). | 

ae 


_ * The whole communications on which this paper i is founded, are print~ 
ed in the Second Volume of the Code of Health, commencing at p. 82 
of the Appendix; and-terminating at p. 164. ‘There are also some addi- 
tional observations, p. 281. In the following notes, the page of the 
volume will only be referred to. 

(a) P. 93. (6) P. 163, 164. (c)} P, 1038. 
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2. Age.—Highteen is the earliest age fit for training, and 
thence to forty, but seldom older ;. though attention to diet 
and exercise, upon the same system, would doubtless be 
of use to persons beyond that time of life (a). 

3. Time required.—It is supposed, that two months are . 
sufficient to bring a man into good plight, either for boxing 
or running a match, provided he is previously in a tole- 
rably good condition (4). Sometimes a month will do for 
running(c); but at other times, it will require three months, 
when the person is fleshy (4). 

4. Medicines—With a view of clearing the stomach, 
and getting rid of all superfluities, either of blood or any 
thing else, and also to promote good digestion afterwards, 
medicines are given when the training is commenced. They 
begin with an emetic; and in about two days afterwards 
give them a dose of Glauber salts, from one to two ounces 5 
and, missing about two days, another dose, and then a 
third. It is supposed, that one emetic, and three doses of 
physic, will clear any man of all the noxious matter he 
may have had in his stomach and intestines (e). In training 
for running, only one dose of salts at the beginning is ne- 
cessary; and if it is not found to answer, another dose, 
in a proper quantity, is administered (f/). The celebrated 
trainer for running, John Smith, generally gave them an 

“emetic also, after they had been in training with him for 
some time; and if they were of a plethoric habit, he 
required them to lose eight ounces of blood from the 

arm (g)-. , 

The ancients, in order to empty the stomach, previous 
to their entering on the regimen peculiar to the athlete, 
seem to have preferred the use of emetics to that of pur- 
gatives. Stimulating glysters, also, were occasionally ad- 
ministered ; and one or other of these modes of evacuating 
the stomach or intestines was practised, whenever the ap- 
petite appeared to flag(#).« In order to exercise the patience 
of the ancient athlete, and to accustom them to bear pain 
without flinching, they were occasionally flogged on the 
back, with the branches of a kind of Phodeent aL till the 
blood flowed plentifully. By aa leas the quantity of 

Mm the 


(a) P. 93. (5) P. 93. (c) P. 103. (2) P. 93. 
(e) P. 93. (f) P.104& 106. (g) P28 = (A) P.320. 
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the circulating fluid, fhit rough bind of cupping, was also 
considered as ‘saltitaty, 1 in obviating the tendency to pletho- 
ra, to Which they were péculiarly liable (a). 

It is proper also to observe, that the necessity of taking 
médicine, for those who are traitied to the acquisition of 
athletic strength, is not confitied to man alone, but is a 
general rule. hits, race-horses dre purged two or thréé 
times a-yéear, each Consisting of three doses, prepatatory td 
their getting imto training exercisé; and when they use 
mild physic, it makes them afterwards thrifty and héalths 
ful (4). Game-cocks also, are physiced, thrée or four days 
béfore fighting (c); ot fed on barley, which is reckoned a 
scour ing food (a). 

5. Air.=The nécessity of pure air is uniformly insisted 
upon, by all the trainers to athletic éxercises. The more 
they ate in the open air, the fitmer their flésh bécoines 5 
and tHey soon learn never to mind the wéather, only hey 
must ¢hange their clothes if wet{c). The morning air being 
cooler, i8 always preferred for taking exercise (ff). Hetice; 
rising - ete in the morning, is Sa a to be indispen- 
sablé (g g)- 
ous ait was Hacrneld of ess sbvitial iniporeanhe The ptiicipal 
échools of the Roman athlete’ were accordingly éstablished 
at Captia and Ravenna, places, the air of which was réckohi= 
éd the fost pure and healthy of any in tialy. They cartied 
oii their exercises in thé open air, in all sorts of weather; 
the changes of which soon cezsed to affect them (2). 
Air is also of infinite consequen¢e to other animals. 
Horsés ‘under training, dre exercised a8 much as possible 
in the” open air; and in ordér to give gamescocks 4 good 
cohstitution, pure air is found to be essential (3 (2). 

The salutary influence of the atmosphere, likewise, is 
found to be the best means of promoting tecovery fron 
disease. When game-cocks are shut up in close penns, 
they contract an ‘infectious disease ‘called the Roop; their 
head swells, and there is a fetid discharge from their eyes 
and nostrils. There is ro cure for this disease whilsc they 
are confined in the petins ; but if they are turned out to 
their 


(a) P. 121, Cpy de. ae” S71 Ge) Beas (4) P.1 
(eye 7) 2. for. (6) Beg7e {Ay P, wet, ui P. 138 
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their walks, where they get air and exercise, most of them) 
will recover (a). — | 

6. Liquid Food.—'There is no circumstance that seems to 
be more essential, in training up persons to the acquisition’ 
of athletic strength, than to permit them to take only a 
small quantity of liquid food. Those who are trained to’ 
boxing, must not exceed three English pints during the 
whole day, taken at breakfast and dinner, and a little after 
supper (4). Those who are trained to running, are allowed 
as far as four pints, taken at different times in the course 
of the day (c). The ancient athletz also, were allowed but 
avery small quantity of fluid. This dry diet, as it is term, 
ed, seems to have constituted an essential and important: 
part of their regimen (d). ‘The ancient athlete, likewise, 
were allowed to drink nothing but water, or some species: 
of thick sweet wine; but in modern times, water alone is’ 
never given during training(¢). Good and old malt liquor, 
which has not been bottled, is reckoned best. Sometimes 
it is taken with a toast init (f). Some people will have tea ; 
but it is not recommended, nor is it strengthening ; and no 
liquor is given warm. Sometimes white wine and water 
is given for breakfast, to a person under training, who does 
not like malt liquor (g). If a person trained, insists on hav- 
ing wine, from being accustomed to it, red wine is prefer- 
ted to white ; and half a pint of wine is allowed after din- 
ner, but none after supper (2). Spirits are never permitted, 
on any consideration whatever, not even with water. Milk 
is never given, as it is apt to curdle upon the stomach, and 
has a fattening quality. Liquor is never given beforé meals, 
unless in cases of extreme thirst. The liquor should not be 
taken in great draughts, but by mouthfuls, avhich quenches the 
thirst better, the great object required. 

The reasons assigned for these restrictions are, that too 
much liquor is apt to swell the belly, which is bad for the 
wind; and much drinking promotes perspiration, which 1s — 

M m 4 extremely 


(a) P. 283, ' 

(6) P.95. “ The less one drinks the better,” says Jackson, p. 101. — 

(c) P. 124. (¢) P.119. Sheep also thrive best, and live longer, on _ 
a dry diet. (c) P, 101. | ii 

(f) P.104. Jackson, the celebrated trainer, affirms, “If any person ac- 
customed to drink wine, would try malt liquor for a month, he would find 
himself much the better for it.” p. 102. 

(¢) P. 95. (h) P. 95. 
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extremely weakening, if not occasioned by exercise (a). 
bas also encourages soft unhealthy flesh (4). 

With physic, warm gruel is given to work it off, after 
ghich: they get a little broth, with boiled mutton; but the’ 
broth must be allowed to cool, in order to get off the fat, and 
then warmed up again. Beef-tea, if used, must be manag- 
ed in the same way; so attentive are ines trainers to the 
smallest minutie of diet. 

7. Solid Food.—This is a very extensive subject. It may 
be discussed under the following heads: The kind of food, 
whether animal or vegetable ; ; the quantity allowed ; iit 

~mode of dressing ; the times of eating ; the condiments or 
seasoning permitted ; and, miscellaneous particulars. 

The dics of persons, when trained, 1s extremely simple, 
consisting only of animal food and stale bread (c). Turnips, 
carrots, or other vegetables of that sort, are never given, 
being difficult to digest; nor potatoes, as they are watery. 
No fish whatever is all send being also reckoned watery, 
and not to be compared with meat, in point of nutriment. 
No butter nor cheese is given, on any account, cheese be- 
ing accounted indigestible; nor eggs, excepting the yolk, 
raw, in the morning, which is supposed to prevent bilious 
complaints. Veal (¢) and lamb are never given. Some- 
times, for a change of diet, those who are trained to run- 
ning, are allowed a fowl or rabbit once a week; but it 
must be eaten with inegant e). No pork is given, in niddetit 
Mesh imiess 


_ (a) See p. 95 and 96, where it is remarked, that if a person inclined to 

. corpulency: ; instead of taking large draughts, and great quantities of liquor, . 
would be satisfied with three ‘pints a day, he would wmperceptibly lose 
two or three pounds‘of his weight, in the course of two months. 

(4) P. 101. Race-horses get drink twice a day only. Soft water is pres 
ferred ; and it is-given cold, and never hot, except during physic or ill- 
ness, p. 143. In training game-cocks the water is got of as soft a qua- 
_ lity as possible, and a little toasted bread is put into it, to make it still 
| softer, p 1oe 

. (c) Soft or new bread is never given, being of a spongy nature, and ex- 
panding 3 im the stomach. Stale bread is wholesome; but probably biscuit 
or any hard toasted bread might be as good. Several people prefer biscuit, 
p-10:. The ancients preferred bread made of the whole flour; and un- 
fermented bread was preferred to that prepared with leaven. A sea-far- 
ing man has been heard to observe, that he was always sensible of a dim 
nution of muscular strength, when he left off the use of biscuit, and ate 
~ ¢ommon sig p- 119. : 


(d) P. (¢) r. 104. 
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times, being apt to purge some people. The legs of fowls, _ 
being very sinewy, are much approved of; but, on the 
whole, beef and mutton are accounted the best kind of diet. 
Men will live longer on beef, without change (a), than on 
any other kind of animal food; and it is the most nourish- 
ing; but mutton is reckoned to be most easily digested. 
‘The meat must always be fresh, and never salted, as that 
would occasion thirst. Fat, being of a greasy nature, 
creates bile, and fouls the stomach; hence the lean of 
meat is preferred to the fat; but Bigg Jean of fat meat is the 
best (4). = 
No quantity of meat is fixed, as so D sriich depends upon 
the constitution and appetite. ie general, they are allow- 
ed as much as they can eat(c). Indeed the ancient athlete 
always ate to satiety, and were sometimes even forced to 
gorge themselves with food(d). It is observed, that little 
men will eat as much as large men, and frequently more (e). 
As to the mode of dressing the animal food they take, 
beef-steaks are reckoned very good, but they should be 
rather under done; and, indeed, meat under done is, in ge- 
neral, given to those she are put in a course of training. 
It is better to have the meat broiled, than roasted or boiled, 
by either of which, nutriment is lost (f). Pyes and puddings 
are never given, nor any kind of pastry. As to hard dump- 
lings, people might as well take earthen ware into their 
stomach, they are so indigestible (g). i 
Two full and substantial meals are given in the day. 
They breakfast upon meat about eight o’clock, and dine at _ 
two. Suppers are not recommended ; but they may take — 
a biscuit and a little celd meat, bein eight o’clock, two 
hours before they go to bed. It is reckoned much against 
a man’s wind to go to bed with a full stomach; and they, | 
in general, take a walk after supper (/). The first meal 
must 


(a) The celebrated trainer to wrestling, Sir Thomas Parkyns, greatly 
preferred beef-eaters to sheep-biters, as he called those who ate mutton, 
p- 163. 

(6) P. 94 and 95.; also, p. 104. In training, any tendency to fat is 
prevented as much as possible. Four game-cocks, reduced to, or at their | 
athletic weight, were killed, and found to be very full of blood, with large 
hearts, large muscles, and no fat, p. 158. 

(c) P. 104. (a) P. 119. (e) P. 95. 

(Ff) P. 94. (g) P. 95. (2) P. 94. 
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must be always digested before a second is given. In train- 
ing game-cocks, it 1s a constant rule, before they are fed a 
second time, to examine the crop, to see that it is quite 
empty, and the food formerly taken, properly digested (a). 
Very little salt 1s permitted; some vinegar, however, 1s 
allowed with the food, as it prevents thirst, and is good to 
promote leanness (+). In Yorkshire, the meat is steeped, 
also, in-vinegar. ‘The vinegar must be taken cold (c). No 
spices or hot drugs are alowed, being found contrary to 
the athletic temperament (d). | 
‘The following miscellaneous particulars occur, regarding 
this part of the subject. It is observed by Jackson, the 
celebrated trainer, that the use of solid animal food, seems 
absolutely requisite to produce great bodily strength (e). 
This doctrine seems to be confirmed, by the information 
which has been obtained regarding the comparative health 
and longevity of the Mahometans, and the Hindoos of India. 
The Mahometans, when they can afford it, use a portion of 
animal food with their rice, (either beef, mutton, or fowl), 
dressed with spices. ‘The Hindoos, on the other hand, live 
chiefly on rice, mixed with pulse, and made savoury with 
butter and spices. The beverage of both is water. Yet 
the Hindoos, who being husbandmen, mechanics, or sol- 
diers, and who, consequently, should be healthy, are old at 
fifty, seldom arrive at the age of seventy, and are often 
carried off in five or six hours, during the monsoon season, 
by the cholera morbus, not having stamina enough to support the 
_ evacuations attending that disease. Whereas the Mahometans 
live to a great age, sometimes to upwards of ninety (/). 
It is proper here to observe, that the practice of the an- 
cients, and of the moderns, differs considerably, in regard 
to diet. The food of the ancient athlete, originally con- 
sisted of dried figs, new cheese, and boiled grain (g); but 
animal food was afterwards introduced as a part of their 
regimen, and it was found to produce firmer flesh, and to 
give more real muscular strength than vegetable diet (/). 
Of meat, the ancient athletee were restricted to the use 
of pork, which, Galen asserts, contains more real nutriment 
than 


(a) P. 94. (5) P. 106. (c) P. 151, and 157. 
) P. 184, (c) P. 103. Cy Pe i 
wr 


® (2) Pr. 118. 
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than the flesh of any other anirfial used as food by man. 
Indeed he affitms, that if the athlete lived but for one day 
on any other species of feat, they found, that next day, 
their vigour was manifestly impaired. Modern trainers 
prefer beef or mutton; which, as food, have probably been 
brought to greater perfection in modern, than in ancient 
times. The ancient athlete also, sometimes ate goat’s 
flesh, which was reckoned highly nutritious (a). 

8. Exercise Trained men always begin their exercise 
early in the morning: in summer, at five, and in winter 
at half past six, or as soon as it is light. ‘The great object 
of éxercise is, to produce perspiration sufficient to take off 
the superfluities of flesh and fat, to reduce the quantity of 
blood; and to make it thinner and lighter, by which a per- 
son gaitis wind and sttength, and giddiness is preverited. 
Sufficient perspiration is usually produced by exercise, and 
flo sudorific drugs are given for that purpose (4). "Those 
who are traified to boxing, get a run in the morting; but 
are not so violetitly sweated as those who are trained to 
the footerace. The latter take a run for three miles, twice 
a day; and the sweating process, which is intended to re- 
move the obesity, is increased, by putting them between 
feather-beds, and the drinking of warm diluents. Every 
two days, they are thrice sweated in this way, well rubbed 
with flannel, and kept within doors till cool (c). During 
the run, those who ate trained to boxing, are always in 
flannel; but they take their walking-exercise in their usual 
clothes. When they come home, they are generally laid 
down on a bed, and gradually rubbed dry, and clothed im 
that situation one limb after another (d@). After taking their 
regular exercise, they are employed in cricket and other 
active amusements. Quoits are reckoned a good exercise 
for them. In Broughton’s time, they were accustomed to 
have music and dancing. If a muscular man, during his 
training, gets much thinner, his exercise must be reduced 3 
but if he gets fatter, or more muscular, it is a proof that it 
agrees with him (¢). 

Exercise, on the whole, seems to be the most essential 
branch of the athletic regimen. Game-cocks, when gain- 


ing 


(a) P. 1. aby Bz96. (c) P. 104. 
(4) P. 97. (c) P. 102. 
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ing strength, are ‘shut up in close penns, and excluded. 
from the air; but it is necessary to give them exercise, 
and for that purpose they are taken out fo spar, their spurs 
being covered, that they may not bruise or wound one. 
another (a). In regard to horses, the exercise is still more 
violent, as more depends upon it than is commonly imagin- 
ed(d). It is a general rule, that persperation, from exercise, 
never weakens (Cc). 

The union, however, of vigorous exercise and pure air, 
is the great secret for the acquisition of strength. Diet, 
itself, seems to be but a secondary consideration, at least 
if one may judge from the great strength of the natives of 
the Sandwich islands, who were much superior in that 
respect, even to British seamen, though their food, both 
solid and liquid, is of the simplest nature. Indeed, their 
muscular strength is attributed, by an intelligent observer, 
to their not using stimulating food or drink, and thus be- 
ing in a manner in a perpetual state of training (d). 

In regard to exercise, if followed up with perseverance 
and constancy, and not carried to excess, it may be gradual~ 
Jy increased, even in old age, to what would be thought a 
wonderful degree; and, with its increase, the faculties 
strengthen, and an approach to youth returns. 

9. Quantity of Sleep.—Persons trained to athletic exer- 
cises, ought to go to bed early, (about ten o'clock), and are 
allowed from six to eight hours sleep (e). Indeed, eight 
hours sleep is in general reckoned necessary, though much 
depends upon habit. People who take a good deal of ex- 
ercise must have rest(f). The ancient athlete, were per- 

mitted to sleep as many hours as they chose; and great 
increase of vigour, as well as of bulk, was supposed to be 
derived, from long continued and sound repose (g). | 

LO. jibes ati Articles.—In training to athletic ex- 
ercises, cleanliness is particularly necessary (4). Bathing is 
of great use; and, if there is an opportunity, bathing three 
times a week in salt water is salutary. Fresh water is 
good, if salt cannot be had; but the shorter time a person 
remains in the water, the better. It is an useful practice, to 

prevent 


“(a) P.97. (4) P. 139. (c) P. 102. 
(d) Dr A. P. Buchan.—P. as (ey P..76. (f) P. 97. 
{g) f. 102, (/) P. 15 ; 
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preverit colds, for men to bathe ‘their feet in cold water 
every morning (a). Fewterell, the boxer, also recommends 
washing the loins and arms with cold water, and to use no 
soap on such occasions (d). Keeping the feet perfectly dry 
at all times, is essential (c). If the legs are swelled by a long 
journey, when the person retires to rest, the feet should be 
raised higher than the head and body (d). Young people 
may wear calico next the skin, but older people, in general, 
wear flannel (e). Persons trained never sit down, after tak- 
ing exercise, without changing their clothes, for fear of 
rheumatism (f).. ‘Those who are trained to athletic exer- 
cises, must abstain from excesses of every kind; or, in the 
words of a great classic, 


« Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, | 
“¢ Multa tulit, fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit ; 
“ Abstinuit Venere et Baccho.”’ 
_ 11. Diseases.—The only bad effect attending training, in 
modern times, is, that the body at first becomes a little fe- 
verish (g); but, besides the various accidents to which the 
ancient athletes were necessarily exposed, in the course of 
their exercises and combats, they were liable to a rupture 
of blood vessels in the lungs, to apoplexy, and to lethargic 
complaints (/). 
(12. Effects on the Body.—The training to athletic exer- 
cises, has important effects upon various parts of the bo- 
dy, as the head, the stomach, the lungs, the skin, and the 
bones ; and also tends materially to improve, and to pre- 
serve the shape of the body, and to promote its duration. 
In-regard to the head, a man in the best ordinary health, 
when he strikes or receives a few blows, becomes giddy (2). 
This giddiness is much owing to excess of blood, and to 
its thickness, by both of which the head is affected. But 
both these defects are corrected in the course of training, 
and giddiness is prevented (é). 
Its beneficial effects upon the stomach, are proved by 
the appetite, which becomes much sharper by training. 
Persons trained are generally costive; because the food 
must not be of an opening quality ; but as so much mat- 
ter 


Ter Wn 0b) Benes os. (ce) Paros. (2) P. 97% (ec) P. 97, 
Ce OP abs. O. Lgl: Puot. (A) P. 122. @) P. 89. (4. P. 96. 
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ter goes. off :by perspiration; other evacuations cannot be 
so abundant (a). 

The great object of training, a Ai is, to sslsacias the 
benefit of a free respiration, without which nothing great 
can be performed, by man ot ‘horse, or by any other ani- 
mal (6). Free and powerful fespiration is a certain sign of 
good health (c), and is essential to a fresh colour of the face, 
to lively spirits, to. cheerful feelings, and to the healthy 
and vigorous actions of the body (d). ‘Training always ap- 
pears to improve the mete of the lungs, or to improve the 
qind, a8 it is said; that is to say, it “enables a person to 
draw a larger inspiration, to hold-his breath longer (e), and 
to recover it sooner, after it is in a mannerlost. A manis 
said to have a goed wind, when his power of respiration, 
and continuing the active part of a boxing-match, lasts 
long ; ; and a bad wind, when he is soon disabled by the fa- 
tigue of personal exertion (7). 

There is no part of the body, on which training has 
greater influence, than upon the skin. Clearness of the 
skin, is the best proof of a man being in a good condition ; 
and the state of the skin, is the criterion by which ama- 
teurs judge of a person being fit for exercise. During a 
course of training, the skin always becomes clear, smooth, 
well coloured, cael elastic ; the veins are distinctly seen 
through it (gz); and when the hand of a person in a high 
state of training is held up against a lighted candle, the 
light appears to shine through it (2). Even the skin of a 
fat man, when he becomes lean by training, does not hang 
loose about him, but becomes elastic and tight (7). 

The ancients scem to have paid particular attention to 
the state of the skin, and for that purpose made use of the 
warm bath and of friction; but as they were accustomed 
to anoint the skin with unctuous matters, with a mixture 
of oil and wax, and even with dust, it was the more ne- 

cessary 


(a) P. 96 and 100, - (2) P. 137, (c) P. 145. (d) P. 87. 
(e) P. 103, (f) P. wa (g) P.96 and 103. 
(kA) P. 142, (2) P. 97. 
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cessary to take every means of removing (a) those impuri~ 
ties (2). 

Training has a remakable effect upon the bones, which 
get harder and tougher, and are less liable to be injured by 
blows or exercise (c). 3 

By training, the shape is much improved; the belly, ia ° 
particular, is reduced, which is absolutely necessary for a 
more free respiration (d). ‘This is particularly the case with 
horses, whose bellies, swollen with coarse indigestible 
food, eaten in great profusion, are drawn into half their size 
in the course of training (e). ‘The chest also is. made more 
open ; and it is a certain fact, that persons who are regu- 
larly and constantly exercised, as fencing-masters, &c. 
retain their appearance, carriage, and shape, to the last ; 
which is much in favour, not only of their health, but of 
their longevity ( f )- | : 

One singular effect of increasing strength is, that elec- 
tricity has a much greater effect upon muscular and healthy 
men, than upon others, and more so than even upon chil- 
dren; the same quantity of electrical matter giving them a 
greater shock, probably owing to the greater resistance (g). 

By these processes, the nature of the human frame is 
totally changed ; and in the space of two or three months, 
the form, the character, and the powers of the body are 
completely changed, from gross to lean, from weakness to 
vigorous health, and from a breathless and bloated carcase, 
to one active and untiring (4); and thus the very same in- 
dividual, who but a few months before became giddy and 
breathless on the least exertion, has his health not only 
improved, but is enabled to run thirty miles, with the 
fleetness of 2 greyhound; or, in a shortness of time hardly 
to be credited, to walk above a hundred; or, varying the 

/ object 


(a) It is observed by Dr A. P. Buchan, that it is more necessary to ats 
tend to the skin, as those whose perspiration is free and copious, enjoy a 
remarkable exemption from pulmonary complaints; whereas a languid 
and inert condition of the skin, is necessarily attended with a diminution 
of cutaneous perspiration, to make up for which, a larger share may en- 
deavour to escape by the lungs; and this increased effort, may well be 
supposed to lay the foundation of disease, p. 128. 

- {6) Pw 19. (c) P. 97. (d) P. 104. (ec) P. 90. 

(f) P. 108. (g) P. 99. | 
(4) P. 92. Accarding to the technical phrase, he becomes Ycht and 
corky. 
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object in view, to excel in wrestling, or to challenge a pro- 
fessed boxer (a). 

13. Effects on the Mind.—TVhe effects of training upon 
the mind are also of the highest importance. The sto 
mach being cleansed, the digestion rendered better, the 
blood ameliorated, and every animal function improved, the 
consequences are, that the attention becomes more ready, 
the perceptions more acute, and the mental faculties not 
only brighter and more elevated (4), but are preserved 
longer in old age ( hy The mind also becomes more 
courageous ; corporeal sufferings are borne with patience; 
acommand of temper, and a presence of mind are also 
acquired, and pinata undisturbed, amidst pain and 
danger (d). 

14. Whether the effects ave permanent.—How far such 
effects are permanent, is a point that is much disputed (e). 
The temporary excitement of great strength, for a parti- 
cular purpose, is certainly not calculated for permanen- 
cy(/)3 but the state of health, after training, is always 
good, and not subject to complaints; and the acquired 
state of health would probably continue, if the system 
were persevered in. Many boxers indeed have lived long, 
or at least to the age of eighty and upwards; but many of 
the principal boxers have died young, owing to excesses of 
every sort, in which they are apt to indulge after the train- 
ing is over. Were it not for that circumstance, and the 
injuries they receive by blows in the body, they would 
live long enough. Blows on the head are soon reco- 
vered (g). | 

It is also remarked, that running horses, when trained, | 
do not wear out sooner than other horses; on the contrary, 
they bear fatigue much better (4). Nor does training game» 

cocks 


(a) Such are the effects of training, that the best cock, when undiet- 
ed, is unable to encounter the worst that is dieted, p. 155. 

(4) P. 87. (c) P. 145. (d) P. 132. 

(e) The ancient athlete rarely preserved their vigour so as to be fit ta 
appear in public for a longer period than five years, and they are repre- 
sented by Galen as a short-lived race of men; but this may be attributed 
to their moral conduct ; for when they were not under a course of dis- 
cipline, they indulged themselves in every kind of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, p. 122, 


(f) PB. 105. (g) PB. 98. (h) P, 1446 


cocks shorten their lives: ; on the Contrary they live longer 
than ¢ommon poultry. 

15. Reduction of Strength. aFlatics thus seen hae strength 
can be acquired, it was thought that it would also be ade- 
sirable circumstance, to ascertain the nature and efiects of 
a practice not unusual at Newmarket, and at other places 
where horse-racing is an object,—that of reducing the 
weight of horse-jockeys, that they may be enabled to ride 
particular horses, without loading them with too much 
weight 5 5 even a small. addition. making a gieat difference 
in the course of a race, the success of which depends upon 

iftness. Persons pitched upon for that profession will, 
bi course, be light and slender; but they are often under 
the necessity of reducing their weight considerably, and 
that at very short notice, api enines in a.week or ten days, 
to the amount of a stone and a half (2), and sometimes even 
two stones, though that is’ reckoned a dangerous experi- 
ment (>). ‘This is effected partly by diet, but principally by 
great exercise, and violent perspirations. ‘Their diet, in 
general, consists of a small piece of bread, and ‘sometimes 
a little butter, with tea in moderation, for breakfasst ; fish, 
if it can be obtained, if not, a small piece of pudding, and 
less'meat for dinner; tea in the afternoon, with little’ or, 
no bread or butter; and no supper whatever. Instead of 
‘malt liquor, they take wine and water, orle part wine, and 
two parts water (c).. Their exercise is very severe, consist- 
ing of a walk after breakfast, of from ten to fifteen or six- 
teen miles, loaded with five or six waistcoats, two.coats, 
and as many pairs of breeches (d). Those who do not like 
excessive walking, have recourse to Glauber salts (e). Some- 
times even more violent measures are adopted. Besides 
privation of food, and violent exercise, they are put between 
two eather beds, placed before a pit fire, or in a barrel, 
and sweated as much as possible (/). Even strong, pemer tals 
and healthy men, have thus ruined their health ; and such 
practices may ult timately. terminate, éither in death, or pre- 
mature old age. 

The following observations, which have occurred in the 

Nn course 


(a) P. 158. (3) P. 145, (c) P. 198. 
(d) P. 138. (2) P; 189. (f) P. 160, 
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course of this branch of the inquiry, it may be proper more 
particularly to state: 1. When privation of diet is carried to 
any considerable extent, the stomach, weaned from food by 
every means, will not afterwards receive or retain it, and the 
consequences are generally fatal. 2. Common jockeys, who 
have been accustomed to be thus wasted, stand it better 
than gentlemen, to whom such practices must be more 
unusual (a). 3. It is hardly to be credited, how very soon 
jockeys, who have been thus wasted, recover their former 
state and weight (4); and, 4. Several jockeys are known to 
‘have been frequently severely wasted, without being injured 
thereby (c); and some of them have reached even an advan- 
ced age (d). 


On the Utility of such Inquiries. 


Ow the whole, the subject of athletic exercises seems to 
be well entitled to more attention than has hitherto been 
paid to it, 22 @ medical point of view(e). Several gentlemer, 
who have been trained for amusement merely, declare, 
that they consider the science of boxing to be a most 
healthful, bracing, and manly exercise, and that the requi- 
site training does a man good instead of harm (/f). ‘To be 
trained to running or walking also, is most healthful, if 
judiciously gone about, and not carried to any improper 
length ; and those who have been trained, never look bet- 

ter, 


(a) P. 160. It has been observed, in regard to boxing, that persons in 
high life cannot be treated, when trained, (at least at first), exactly in the 
“same manner as common men, from the-indulgences to which they have 
been accustomed; nor are their frames, in general, so strong. Jackson, 
the celebrated trainer, observes, that they eat too many made dishes, and 
other improper food, and sit too Tong at table. ‘They also eat too great 
‘a variety of articles, and drink too much wine. No man should drink 
more than half.a pint of wine. ‘They also keep irregular hours, and lie 
too long m bed, p. 98. . 

(6),P. 161, ‘Buekle, the great rider, after severe wasting, has gained 
nine pounds in eighteen hours, p. 140. It‘is said, that a couple of glasses 
of good sherry, will increase the weight of a person severely wasted, near- 
ly two pounds in the space of a few hours. 

(c) P. 189 and 140. (d) P. 146. 

(e) For the advantages of fencing, see an intelligent letter, by Henry 
Angelo, Esq. Code of Longevity, Vol. II. p. 16s —4. 

( f) Boxing puts in active motion all the members of the body ; in par- 
ticulary oth the hands and arms are equally employed in hitting and 
parrying, 


ter, thai immediately after their walking matches (a). The 
true cause, why persons trained to those exercises, are in 
general short-lived, certainly arises from their dissolute 
lives, after giving up their respective occupations, and come 
mencing idle men, as they generaily do. | 

There is reason also to believe, that, by training men in 
a regular manner to boxing, and other athletic éxercises, 
without meaning to engage in any personal contest, not 
only the general health might be confirmed, but that many 
diseases might also be prevented. In regard to this point, 
the evidence is extremely important (4). “Jackson, the cele- 
brated trainer, states, that by training, the skin always 
becomes quite clear, even though formerly subject to erups 
tions (c) :—That it always appears to improve the state of 
the lungs, and consequently must be useful in disorders 
affecting that organ!—That nexyous disorders are always 
prevented by it:—-That there never was an instance of a 
trained person being paralytic(d):—That a course of train- 
ing is an effectual remédy for bilious complaints (¢) ;—and 
that the gout may, in a gréat measurc, by the same meanss 
be ‘prevented from recurring(f),—These are certainly the 
assertions of a person, partial to the art he practises ; but 
whoever considers deliberately the facts and observations 
above stated, must be satisfied, that they are not so ground. 
“less as at first glance might be imagined. Indeed, how is 
it possible that the body, by training, could acquire such 
strength and firmness, as it evidently does, without under- 
going a change, which must have a material effect, not 
only upon the whole frame, but also upon every individual 
particle of it? 


I trust i¢ will appear, from the preceding observations, 
that these inquiries have not been useless, as they demon- 
strate, by the most irre(ragable examples, the extraordi- 
nary alteration which may be effected, by a proper system, 
on the human frame ;—and more especially the effects 

Nang * which 

ta) 7. tet. : RECS ee 

(+) There is tio itistance, as yet, of any person being positively put in 
training for the sole purpose of recovering health ; but it is known, that 
a gentleman, in a bad state of health, after living hard m London, has 
gone to the country, and by living in some respects according to the 
training system, has returned to London completely recovered. P. 98. 

(c) Ps 100. (d) Ps 102. (e) P. 99. (FY Ps 984 
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which will result from a due attention to air, to diet, and | 
to exercise ™. 

The advantage of such inquiries, Lord Bacon descried, 
with his eagle eye of philosophic intelligence 5 and nothing 
now remains, but to apply the facts and observations which 
have now been collected, to practical use. 

The first point to be considered is, whether it would 
not be advisable to train young men to boxing, fencing, and 
other athletic exercises ; and to make it a much more gene- 
ral practice at our schools and universities than hitherto has 
been the case. ‘There is every reason to believe, that by 
following such a plan, a foundation of health and strength 
may be laid in youth, that will be found of infinite conse- 
quence, in every future period of life. 

It is also well worth consideration, whether the army 
in general, both officers and soldiers, ought not to be train- 
ed to some of these athletic exercises, and occasionally em- 
ployed in them, with a view of strengthening their frames, 
and enabling them the better to sustain the hardships of 
war. ‘The weight of the arms the latter have to carry, 
would then be no longer felt; and marching to a much 
greater distance than is usual at present, would not pre- 
vent their coming to the field of battle, in a state fit to en- 
counter and to subdue an enemy. 

Above all, these particulars are submitted to the consi 
deration of medical men. ‘Their enlightened minds must 
derive advantage from a series of facts and observations 
to which they have hitherto had but little access. In some 
cases, where there exists a predisposition to gout or to con- 
sumption, perhaps the attacks of the disorder, may either 
be postponed, or its severity may be mitigated, by the prac- 
tices above explained 5 and there are other cases, where a 
course of training may remove complaints of a nervous oT 
bilious tendency. It is not improbable also, that, under 
their auspices, new improvements may be made in these 
arts, the beneficial effects of which, both on the mind and 
the body, even in their present state, have, it is hoped, 
been already sufficiently demonstrated in the course of the 
preceding observations. 


CHAP: 
* PB. 125. 


CHAP. V. 


ON SLEEP. 


Ty is certainly one of the most extraordinary circumstan- 
ces connected with the state of human nature, that. the 
same being, who at one time is lively, active, and full of 
thought, should, at another, become in a manner deprived 
of life, his eyelids closed, his limbs torpid, and with hard- 
ly any symptom of animation remaining. It is natural to 
inquire, why so many hours of life are thus devoted to in- 
action; what useful purposes can be answered-by this daily 
change. of activity into profound repose; and why. man 
is exposed to the dangers attending on sleep, during which 
period, he lies in a helpless state, liable to be destroyed by 
the meanest and most despicable enemy?) . g . 
_ How sleep is produced,.or what are the. immediate or 

remote causes thereof, cannot easily be explained; and as 
it ig not necessary, in a work of a popular nature, to enter 
into such abstruse disquisitions *, it is therefore proposed, 
without,any farther introductory observations, to proceed 
PR Nn3 | to 


» Those who may he desirous of entering into those philosophical dis- 
cussions, may consult Haller, Darwin, and Garnet, by whom the phe- 
nomena of sleep are explained, perhaps as fully as the nature of the 
subject will admit of. Garnet, in particular, observes, that when we have 
been engaged in any exertion, either mental or corporeal, for some hours 
only, we find ourselves languid and fatigued, and unfit to pursue our 
labours much longer. If, in this state, ~several of the exciting powers 
are withdrawn, particularly light and noise; and if we are laid in a pos- 
ture which does not require much muscular exertion, we soon fall into 
that state which nature intended for the accumulation of excitability, and 
which we.call sleep. ‘This is the method which nature has provided tq 
repair the exhausted constitution, and restore the vital energy. Without 
its refreshing aid, our worn-out habits would scarcely be able to drag on 
a few days, or at most a few weeks, before the vital spring would be 
quite run down. How properly, therefore, has our great poet called 
sleep “the chief nourisher in life’s feast.” Garnet’s Zoonomia, p. 191. 
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to consider the effects of sleep, and the advantages result- 
ing therefrom, under the following general heads; 1. By 
sleep, the vital energy is renewed, which had been ex- 
hausted by former exertions. 2. ‘The process of assimila- 
tion or nourishment goes on more perfectly. 3. 'The frame 
attains its proper growth. 4. Much acrid matter is ex- 
pelled through the medium of perspiration. 5. The cure 
of disease, and restoration of health, are in many cases pro- 
moted. 6. The vigour of the mental faculties is renewed. 
7. The extension of life is advanced; and, 8, An import- 
ant addition is made to the pleasures of our existence. + 
1. Sleep rendiws the Vital EnéreytThé fibres of the body 
é4finot be acted upon unless they até in ah irritable state. 
Where that irritability, or power of being excited, does 
Hot exist, they are inert and lifeless: During thé day that 
irritability is exhausted by light, heat, sounds and, above 
all, by bodily exercise and mental exertion. Wheit ex- 
haustion takes place, we should endeavour to repait thé loss, 
by retiring’ to situation where; uniolested by light, heat; 
br sound, We imay He recumbérit, without bodily motion; 
hikntal apitation, or any sensation either of pléasure or 
pain, until the irritable principle 48 again accumulated; and 
nature restores by sleep, that vital energy which the body 

had Tost by its former exertiotis™ - AB WOES 
°°. Promotes Assinitlation and Nonrishment.—Lord Bacon’s 
pebiétratiriy eye sdon discovered, that the procéss 6f assimi- 
lations" or the completion of nourishment, was principally 
accomplished by sleep. Wher we are awake, this nice 
and delicate operation could not be effectually carried on, 
because the incessant action of the body and mind, being 
always partial dnd irregular, prevents the equal distribution 
of the bidod to all parts alike, from, which each fibre and 
filament receives that share or portion that suits it best. 
In sleep, when it is quiet and natural, all the muscles of 
the Body, that is, all active powérs Which are subjéct to 
our will, are lulled to rest, composéd and relaxed into a 
genial temporary kind of palsy, that leaves not the least 
obstruction: or hindrance to the blood. being transmitted to 
every atom of the frame; the pulse is then slower and 
Sete: z more 


* See Townsend’s Guide to Health, Vol. JL.p. 73 5 and Garnet’s Lec 
gures on Zoonomia, p» 19k. 
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more equal, the respiration deeper and more regular, and. 
the same degree of vital warmth is diffused alike through 
every part, so that the extremities are equally warm 
with the heart. During such a state of comfortable reposes 
the nutritive particles circulated by the blood, can cer- 
tainly more easily attach themselves to the fibres of the, 
body *. 
3. Promotes Growth.—-The necessary consequence of 
nourishment taking place during sleep is, that growth also 
must be thereby promoted. It has been ascertained by ex~ 
periment, that young plants grow in the night-time, which 
is generally their time of sleep; and there is every reason 
to believe that young animals follow the same rule. Hence, 
indeed, it is, that more sleep is necessary for children than 
for grown people; and, in general, it has been remarked, 
that a person is considerably taller when he rises in the 
morning, refreshed with sound sleep, than when he goes 
to bed at night, exhausted by the labours of the day. Dur- 
ing sleep, also, there is a manifest relaxation of the fibres, 
and the body becomes more plump, so that any ligatures, 
if close, are apt to become painful; and on that account, 
many persons find it advisable to loosen the collar, or any 
tight part of their dress, when they go to rest }. 
4. Promotes Perspiration:x—In sleep, all the voluntary 
motions which are of an exhausting nature cease, but those 
that are vital and involuntary, which, instead of being ex- 
hausting, serve to recruit our strength, continue in full 
| Nato boo force 3 


« Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 413. During sleep, those classes of 
motion which are more immediately necessary to life, as respiration, per- 
spiration, the circulation of the blood, and those connected with diges- 
tion and nutrition, continue without interruption. Hence, though man 
in his sleeping state is a much Jess perfect animal than in his waking 
hours ; and though he continues more than one third of his life in this ir- 
rational state, yet is the wisdom of the author of nature manifested even 
in this seeming imperfection of his work.—See Darwin’s Zoonomiay 

“Vol. I. p. 199. 

+ Collingnon’s Inquiry into the structure of the Human Body, p. 25. 
It is observed by Dr Rush, of the woodmen in America, a class of people 
who pass many months together in the woods, occupied in hunting, that 
some of the youthful persons, who affect particular hardiness, lie in their 
usual clothes all night. But of this practice they soon experience the 
bad consequences, agd find themselves obliged to conform to the practice 
wf the older and more experienced hunters, who make a point of 
loosening all the ligatures of their dress when they lie down to sleep. 
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force; these are,’ the motion of the alimentary canal, on 
which nutrition: depends 5: the motion of the heart, which 
distributes the blood to every part of the animated frame 5 
nespiration, which supplies the pabulum of life; and per- 
spiration, -by°which the acrid matter in the body ‘isexpell- 
ed. Indeed, during sleep, nothing passes through the pores 
but what is thoroughly digetiods and fitted to be thrown 
éf #209) 

The exper riments' of Sanctorius have fully demsondecamets 
the superior efheacy of undisturbed ‘sleep, in‘promoting the 
ieee secretion of perspiration’; insomuch; ' that avpere 
son sleeping” healthfully, and without any unnatural means 
to” promote’ it}! will, ina given: space of time, as seven 
hours, perspire, “insensibly, twice’ as much ‘4s.one awake. 
Undisturbed sleep is so great a! promoter of: ‘perspiration, 
that in the‘space of seven hours, from forty to filty ounces 
of concected’ peaaeiet ot matter are’ ie aoa —, - 
abe body +. 3 ints) bed 01 

Be Promotes the Gurk ve aia ealn many sleigueeds se= 
euring | ‘sound | repose ought to bea principal object’ with 
every: physician. | It is often’ adecisive symptom of re- 
covery 3 and indeed many diseases cannot be cured ifthe 
necessary rest be wanting. Since the days of} Hippocratesy 

sleep has béen’ accaqunted a-~most desirable and welcome 
guest iti fevers, disniishing the rapid motion of the blood; 
and -rendering the body cooler. ‘Sleep is also of: great ad- : 
vantage” i ehacilts extraordinary. evacuation: hence its 
sa in diarrhoeas and bleody fluxes. The comfort which 

sleep affords to persons afflicted with gouty complaints, 
pleurisies, and’ cons sumptions, “need not be dwelt upon ; ; 
and in. deliriums, and frenzies, it is’ certainly the most ef- 
fectual means of restoration, On the other hand, in asth- 
mas, dropsies, and par alytie disorders, it cannot be recom- 
mended, beyond what is: Spas t wghere th for ~*~ restoration of 

nature +. 

For the recovery OF he alth after saat it is indis- 
pensably ‘necessary to attend to regularity of hours, as 


‘well as: the: quantity of esi 9 guisan se repose, whicls 
Rei opi 


*. 'Townsend’s Guide to Health, Vol. Ir. p..7. 
‘+ See. Medicina Statica, Sec. 4. Aph. 1, 2. 
+ Strother’s. Essay/on Health, p. 370, &c. 
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suspends the distressful sensations subsequent to ul healthy 
can only be obtained, by habitually appropriating: those 
hours to sleep; which nature has pointed out as the best 
calculated for that purpose. | 

6. Restores the Vigour of the Mental Faculties.—Intense 
thought very speedily consumes the nervous power 5 and 
it requires longer sleep toy recruit the strength, and re~ 
plenish the spirits, when wasted by study, than even by-se~ 
vere labour+. By sleep also, those violent passions, by 
which the frame is so much agitated and exhausted,are ap- 
peased 5 and after a refreshing sleep, we can reflect'on our 
disquietudes. witha calm mind, and again reconcile our- 
selves to the troubles of life {. Be eri 
2 'T.Prolongs the Extension of Life.—Among the marks and 
symptoms of longevity, given ‘us by the famous Cardan, 
that of being naturally along and sound sleeper, is consi=, 
dered to be one of the surest indications §. « ‘This may be 
owing to the physical effects of sleep, which retards all the 
yital movements, collects the vital power, and restores what 
has been lost in.the course of the-preceding day. Indeed, 
if great watchfulness, by accelerating consumption, abridges 
life, a proper quantity of repose must tend to its prolonga- 
tion ||...» QUOT ..913 noHeurol ae 

An ingenious author imagines, that sleep has a tendency 
to prolong life-in another way.’ He asserts, that:the length 
of a man’s life may be estimated by the number. of pulsa- 
tions which he has strength to perform. ‘Thus, allowing 
seventy years for the common age of a man,and sixty 
woh 7 | pulses 


f 
% 


#. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 417. 
+ Harper’s Economy of Health, p. 20. 
$ Willich’s Lectures, p. 487. : 
-% There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and one in particular, 
the authenticity of which may be depended upon, being transmitted to 
me by an intelligent friend, (John Gordon, Esquire of Swineysin the 
county of Caithness.) In a letter written to me by that gentleman, in 
December 1802, he gives an account of James Mackay of Skerray, who 
djed in Strathnaver in the year 1797, aged ninety-one. He was.a strong 
robust man, about five feet six or seven inches in height. He was OF 2 
very cheerful disposition, and possessed a singular, neat, and concise 
species of wit. He was remarkable for the small quantity of sleep here- 
quired ; and it is certain, that, upon an average, during the whole year, he 
did not sleep above four hours in the twenty-four. His constitution was 
so strong and hardy, that neither wet nor any thing else affected him. 


- || Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. I. p. 196. 
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pulses in a minute, for the common measure of pulses in a 
temperate person, the number of pulses in his whole life, 
would amount to 2,207,520,0005; but if by intemperance 
he forces his blood ihe a more om motion, so as to give 
seventy-five pulses in a minute, the same number of pulses 
would be completed in fifty-six years, consequently his life 
would be reduced fourteen years*. There is certainly 
some foundation for this doctrine, thdugh it cannot be car- 
tied to any great length. It is well known how much the 
body is wasted in fevers, when the pulse is quick ; and 
watchfulness has the same effect. During sleep, it is ad- 
mitted, that the pulse is slower and more regular. Hence, 
according to Barry’s doctrine, the time devolved to repose 
ought not to be considered as totally dost. If, during eight 
hours sleep, the pulsations are diminished from seventys 
five to sixty in the minute, life, on his principles, must be 
prolonged one hour and an half, for every eight hours 
sleep, estimating the pulsatien, during the eight hours, at 
sixty, and during the time gained, when one 1s ny motion, 
at seventy-hve pulsations in the minute. But without 
dwelling longer on such ingenious calculations, it may be 
observed, that sleep, on the whole, when duly regulated, 
must tend to the prolongation of life, though to what eXs 
tent cannot be accurately ascertained: 

8. Increases the Pleasures of our Lixistence— The contis 
nual change from profound sleep to active energy, is:not 
only salutary, but when each is confined to its proper 
bounds, adds to the pleasure of life}. Every mornmg we 
enter into a new scene with renovated strength and de- 
light; whereas, were there no interval from action, life, 
with the common cares attached to it, would become insipid. 
Hence the celebrated Kant has justly observed,—« take 
from man hope and sleep, and you will make ns the most 
wretched being upon earth.” How absurdly then do those 
reason, who imagine, that by taking as little sleep as pos~ 
sible, they prolong their existence. ‘They may spend in a 
given period, (say sixty years), more hours with their eyes 


Opetty 


* Barry on Digestion, p- 13h 

+ See Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 383. So gratifying is sleep, 
that it gives relief to the sharpest afflictions, and it may be considered as 
the chief solace of the wretched and the unfortunate. Turnbull’s Me- 
dical Works, p. 131. Also, Willich’s Lectures, p. 488. 
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oper; but they will never enjoy life, in the ptoper sense of 
that word, nor that freshness and energy of mind, which 
are the certain consequences of sound and sufficient sleep, 
and which stamp a like character on all our undertakings 
and actions. Besides, if those who sleep well live longer, 
they will ultimately be able to do more than such as ifs 
crease their waking hours at the expence of their ré+ 
pose *. 

Having premised these general observations, we shall now 
proceed to discuss the following particulars connected with 
this interesting subject :—1. The number of hours neces- 
sary for sleep. 2. The period best calculated for that pur- 
pose. 3. The nature of the room in which repose should 
be taken. 4. The sort of bed or couch. 5. The dress or 
clothing to be used on that occasion. 6. The proper pos- 
ture for sleep. 7. The circumstances by which sleep can 
be disturbed or prevented. 8. The means of promoting 
sleep, when wanted. 9. On sleeping in the day-time, or 
after dinner ; and, 10. Genéral rules respecting sleep 5 more 
especially those connected with infancy, youth, manhood, 
sickness, and old age. 


Sect. 1.—Quantity of Sleep. 


Trt humber of hours- necessary for sleep, ts a point 
@hich hag occasioned much discussion. Some have pro- 
poséd, that the twenty-four hours, into which the day is di- 
wided, should be thus allotted: eight hours for business, 
labour, or exercise; eight more fot meals, pleasure, or 
amusement ; and thé remaining eight for sleep. 

The celebrated Alfred divided his time into three por- 
tions, of eight hours each: ‘one of which was employed for 
the refreshment and health of his body, by sleep, diet, and 
exercise ; another was devoted to the dispatch of business 5 
and the remaining third to study and devotion *. The life 
of Alfred was of no extraordinary length, though he cer- 
tainly accomplished great things whilst he lived; and he 
might probably have lived much longer, had he allotted a 
larger portion of his time to sleep, to dict, and to exercise 3 
and a smaller share to study and business. 

z Indeed, 


* Wufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. II. p. 195. 
+ Hume’s ffistory of England, Vol, I. p. 97. 
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Indeed, nothing can be more absurd, than for any indi- 
vidual, who wishes to accomplish great things, to deny him- 
self the advantages either of sleep or of exercise. Iam sa- 
tisfied, that any person can go through as much business as 
is necessary, for any considerable period of time, by an uni- 
form application, at the rate of eight hours per day; which 
will leave abundance, of time for both these essential ar- 
ticles. Let any one devote from seven to eight hours to 
sleep, and from three to four to exercise, and even four 
hours to meals and to amusement; ‘and he will be enabled; 
from the refreshment which his. body, his mind, and his 
spirits, thus receive, to do a gteater;quantity of business, 
and to study with more advantage, in the course of twelve 
months, than if he were to labour at his books for ten or 
twelve hours a day, by which his health and spirits would 
probably be materially affected *, Wesley, who lived to be 
88 years, of age, has published some curious remarks, res 
garding both the quantity of sleep that ought to be taken, 
and the meatis of ascertaining the proportion that is neces- 
sary for each individual. - He admits, that one measure will 
not suit all men; some require considerably more than 
others: neither will the same measure suflice even the same 
person, at one time as at another. ‘When.a person is sick, 
or weakened by preceding illness, he certainly requires 
more of his natural restorative than he did when in perfect 
health 3 and so he will, when his spirits and strength are 
eed. by hard, or long-continued labour.» Those who 
have ena. ciegalaec. to fix one measure of sleep, for 
all persons alike, do not understand the nature of the hu- 
man body, so widely different in various individuals. Bi- 
shop I aylor, consequently, has very erroneously assigned 
only three hours in the four-and-twenty, as the general. 

standard 5 


* The author has studied twelve hours a day, for three months ; but 
that was in the prime of life, and for a particular purpose ; and he would 
not recommend it to any other person to try the same experiment, for 
any length of time. It appears, from Cooper’s Memoirs of Dr Priestly, 
that though he is supposed to have written more, and on a greater va- 
riety of subj jects, than any other English author, yet it does not appear, 
that at any period of his life, he, spent more than six or eight hours per 
day, in business that required much mental exertion. It is incredible, 
indeed, w yzhat may be done at that rate, in the course of a life of middling 
duration. 
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standard ; and Baxter is almost equally mistaken, in sup- 
posing that four hours will suffice for any man, during the 
same period of time. Wesley justly observes, that what- 
ever may be done by extraordinary persons, or in some re- 
markable cases, where little sleep has sufficed, yet that a 
human body can scarce continue in health and vigour, with- 
out six hours sleep in four-and-twenty.. During his long 
life, he never knew any individual, who retained vigorous 


health, for a whole year, with a less quantity of sleep than 


this; and he has long observed, that women, in general, 
require a little more than men; perhaps, because they are 
commonly of a weaker habit of body. Six hours, there- . 
fore, is the standard which he recommends, though I should 
be rather inclined to extend it to eight. 

In regard to the means of ascertaining the quantity requir- 
ed by each individual, he relates the following experiment: 
He had been accustomed to awake every night about twelve 
or one, and lay awake for some time 3 he thence concluded, 
that this arose from his lying in bed longer than nature re- 
quired. To be satisfied on this head, he procured an alarum, 
which awakened him next morning at seven, near an hour 
earlier than he had risen before; yet he lay awake again at 
night. The next morning, he rose at six; but, notwith- 
standing this, he lay awake the second night. ‘The third 
morning, he rose at five; but, nevertheless, lay awake the 
third night. ‘[he fourth morning, he rose at fours and, 
lying awake no more, he, for a period of above sixty years, 
continued the same practice; and, taking the year round, 
he never lay awake for a quarter of an hour together, in a_ 
month.. He adds, that, by the same experiment, (rising 
earlier and earlier every morning), any one man may find 
out how much sleep he really wants *. 

An old Latin proverb inculcates the necessity of seven 
hours sleep in the four-and-twenty— 


Septem horos dormisse, 
Sat est juvenique senique. 


But it is certainly wrong to apply the same rule to the 
young and to the old. 
eas Cadogan’s 


* See the Duty and Advantage of Early Rising, a Sermon, on Ephe-. 
‘sians, Ch. d. ver. 16.by John Wesley. vi 
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- Cadogan’s maxim is, not to lie in bed above seven hour's 
in summer, and eight in winter *. Much, however, must 
depend upon the constitution and age of the individual ; 
and some variations must occur, according to the tempor- 
ary feelings and circumstances of each day. 

Willich proposes, as the best means of spending the win- 
ter in good health, and in useful labour, to go to bed at 
eight o’clock, and to rise at three or four o’clock in the 
morning +; and such a plan, I understand, is not unusual 
at some foreign universities. Custom may reconcile us to 
many things; but I have no doubt of the superior healthi- 
ness, in the winter-time, of rising by daylight, and using 
candlelight at the close of the day, than rising by candle- 
light, and using it for several hours before daylight ap- 
proaches. It remains to be ascertained, by which system 
the eyes are the least likely to be affected. 

On the whole, it is evident, that different ages and con- 
stitutions require different measures of sleep. From six to 
eight hours may be sufficient for youth or manhood, when 
the individual is strong and healthy; and from eight to 
nine may be allotted to infancy and old age. But the infirm 
are not to be limited; and the weaker any person is, the 
longer he ought to indulge himself in such a measure of 
sleep, as he finds, by experience, necessary for refresh- 
ment f. 

It is proper to add, that nothing is more pernicious, than 
excess of sleep. It brings on a sluggishness, and dulness of 
all the animal functions, and materially tends to weaken 
the whole body. It \biunts and destroys the senses, and 
renders both the body and mind unfit for action. From 
the slowness of the circulation which it occasions, there 
necessarily follows fatness, corpulency, a bloated habit of 
body, and a tendency to dropsy, lethargy, apoplexy, and 
other disorders. Hence-Ga/en calls sleep the brother of death; 
and says, that nothing is more pernicious, where it is car- 
ried to excess §. | 


Wesley 


* Dissertation on the Gout, p. 94. 
‘+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 489. 
Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 383. 
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Wesley also attributes those nervous disorders, which 
have of late years become so frequent, to the custom of ly- 
ing too long in bed. By soaking, as it is emphatically called, 
so long between warm sheets, the flesh is, as it were, pare 
boiled, and becomes soft and flabby. ‘The nerves, in the 
mean time, are quite unstrung ; and all the train of melan- 
choly symptoms, faintness, tremors, and what are called 
lowness of spirits, come on, till life itself is a burden. He 
relates the case of a young person, who was completely 
cured of a train of nervous disorders, by early rising, 
accompanied with cold bathing, and moderate exercise. 
Wesley adds, that lying too long in bed occasions weak 
ness of sight; and that, though, when young, his own 
sight was remarkably weak, yet, as he grew old, it became 
stronger, owing to his practice of early rising. 

\ 


Secr. IL.—The Time proper for Repose. 


Tue night is evidently the proper time for sleep; and, 
before the invention of artificial light, necessity enforced 
the rule of going to bed with the sun, and rising when that 
luminary again made its appearance. It is universally ad- 
mitted, that sleep ought to be taken when the sun is down 3 
but it is a rule that would not be at all calculated for every 
climate, ‘to be in bed during the whole time the sun is in- 
visible. ‘For instance, on the day, and in the city, in which 
this paper is. 


§ printed, (namely, at Edinburgh, on the 15th of 
January 1807), the sun sets at 45 minutes after three in 
the evening, and rises 15 minutes after eight in the morn- 
ing, making a space of 164 hours of night. On the other 
hand, on the 19th of May following, the sun will rise at 45 
minutes after three, and set at 15 minutes after eight, mak- 
ing a period of daylight of a similar extent. Hence, such 
a rule can only be calculated for climates where the days 
and nights are more equal and regular *. 


The 


little of exercise, died of an apoplectic fit, at the age of 23; and Boerhaave 
mentions the case of a physician, who, by too much sleep, lost his intel- 
lects, and perished in an hospital. See Townsend’s Guide to Health, 

VOL. HH. piv (gs 
* Tt is impossible to lay it down as a constant rule, to labour during 
the day, and sleep during the night ; for if that plan were adopted, such 
is 
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The advantage of sleeping in the night, instead of the 
day, is strongly proved by an experiment made by two 
colonels of horse in the French army, who had much dis- 
puted which period of the day was fittest for marching and 
for repose. As it was an interesting subject, in a military 
point of view, to have it ascertained, they obtained leave 
from the commanding officer to try the experiment. One 
of them, although it was in the heat of summer, march- 
ed in the day, and rested at night, and arrived at the end 
of a march of 600 miles, without the loss of either men or 
horses 3: but the other, who thought it’ would be less fa- 
tiguing to march in the cool of the evening, and part of 
the night, than in the heat of the day, at the end of the 
same march, had lost most of his horses, and some of his 
men *. 7 . 

It has been justly observed, that nature certainly intend- 
ed exercise for the day, and rest for the night. As soon as 
the sun quits our part of the globe, and the atmosphere we 
breathe in is divested. of its enlivening rays, our nerves and 
fibres become relaxed, our voluntary muscles lose somewhat 
of their contracting force, and we find, as it were, a natural 
propensity to rest. But if, running counter to the laws of 
nature, whether by exercise or by rioting, we keep up, 
during night, the contractions of our voluntary muscles, 
_and the tensions of our nerves and fibres, ata time when 
they should be relaxed, and endeavour to relax them in the 
day-time, when they should be contracted, ? 
whole economy of our bodies, by which health must ulti- 
mately be destroyed. ‘The young are therefore apt to fall 
into consumptions, hectic fevers, or other acute disorders, 

whilst 


is the variation of the different seasons of the year, we should be always 
changing the plan, and would observe no regularity. Strother’s Essay 
on Health, p. 359. 

* Valangin on Diet, p. 276. He adds, that in order to prove the ad- 
vantage of sleeping in the night, and reserving the day for labour and 
action, we need only compare the looks and the healthy state of people 
in the country, who follow that -plan, with those of the inhabitants of 
towns, who keep awake till midnight, and pass a proportionable part of 
next day in sleep, and who are always wan, pale, and often ailing. 
Many persons allege, that by going to bed at regular hours, they must 
_exclude themselves from. all fashionable society, but, as Adair justly ob- 
serves, they have the alternative, either to be fashionably invalids, or 
out of fashion and in health. Medical Cautions, p. 418. 
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whilst those advanced in years, become victims to the more 
lasting torments of a chronical disease *. | Thy 
The plan of going to bed early, and’ rising betimes, has 
been called the golden rule for the attainment of health and 
long life, and a maxim which supersedes a variety of other 
precepts}. It is sanctioned by various proverbial expres- 
sions t 3 and it is said, that when old people have been ex- 
aminedy regarding the causes of their long life, they unt- 
- formly agreed in one particular, that they went to bed early; 
and rose early. Without being an advocate for what. are 
called fashionable hours, which are carried to so preposte= 
rous an excess, some doubts may be entertained regarding 
the propriety of carrying the opposite system to too great a 
height. In ancient times, when people depended almost 
entirely on the sun for light, they were under the necessity 
of rising with that luminary, and of going to bed when it 
disappeared. Hence, a prejudice arose in favour of that 
practice ; but the case is greatly altered, since the means 
of obtaining artificial light, to so great an extent, has been 
discovered. I question much, whether the morning air is 
so wholesome as many imagine. The sun must necessarily 
Oo ie extract 


* William’s Advice to People afflicted with Gout, p.18. ‘The ab- 
sence of the sun, and that revolution in the atmosphere with which it is 
connected, certainly has a considerable effect upon the body, and any 


pernicious s best obviated by remaining during that period in 
repose. ‘T ho follow a different system, by converting the day 
into night, and night into day, generally suffer severely for their mpru- 
dence. 


Another circumstance to be considered is, that by the custom of sit- 
ting up late at, night, the eyes. suffer severely, day light. being much 
more favourable to thosé delicate organs, than any artificial light what- 
soever. 

+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 89. 

{ For ‘instance,—surgere dilucolo saluberrimum ests—or, to rise by 
times is most conducive to health; also the doggrel rhymes so often re- 
peated, 

Early to bed, arid early to rise, 
_ Makes a man healthy, wealthy, wise. ; ; 

Doctor Franklin has written a most ingenious essay, pointing out the 
advantages of early rising, with a view to economy. It is called “ aw 
economical project.”” He makes a calculation of the saving that might 
be made in the city of Paris alone, by using sunshine instead of candles. 
He estimates that saving at 96,000,000 of French livres, or 4,000,000l. 

‘terling. his paper originally appeared in one of the Paris papers, id 
the year 1784, and is translated into English, and printed with his other 
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extract from the earth, when it first appears, a variety of 
vapours *, which strong constitutions may withstand, but 
which must be injurious to weak ones: and even in large 
towns, it is some time before the morning fogs are dissi- 
pated. On the whole, late rising cannot be approved of 5 
but very early rising is not probably so essential to health, 
as is commonly imagined. ‘The greatest point is regularity 
of hors 5 and provided a proper proportion of sleep be taken, 
namely, from six to eight hours, it is of little consequence, 
whether you go to bed at ten, eleven, or even twelve 
o’clock, though a later hour cannot be advisable. 

Indeed, if the doctrine of early rising, as a general prin- 
ciple, were recognized as just, there must still be many ex- 
ceptions to that rule. Weakly people, for instance, and 
those who have not been accustomed to active life, ought 
to be cautious of exposing themselves to the morning, as 
well as the evening fogs. For, independently of their chill- 
img effect, it appears, from the experiments of Ingenhouz, 
that a noxious principle is emitted from plants during the 
night, though small in comparison with the quantity of 
vital air drawn from them by the influence of the sun. 
That influence, he found, however, had not its full effect, 
till the sun had been some time risen +. 

‘On the whole, moderation in this, as well as in every 
other respect, ought to be observed. One may rise too 
early for health, as well as too late, and persons who live 
in the world must, in some degree, accommodate them- 
selves to its usages ft. . 


SECT. 


* Dr Lind states, that a clergyman in the Wolds of Essex, informed 
him, that early risers were the shortest livers ; probably because exposed 
to unwholesome morning fogs. Dr A. P. Buchan, on the other hand, 
observes, that he can perceive no reason, why the dews of the morning 
should be considered as more unhealthy than the fogs and vapours of the 
evening. Pure moisture is not unwholesome. 

‘+ Code or Longevity, Vol. If.. App. p. 47. 

{+ Hume observes, that it is hard to tell, why, alf over the world, as 
the age becomes more luxurious, the hours become later. Is it the crowd 
of amusements that push on the hours gradually; or, are the people of 
fashion better pleased with the secrety and silence of nocturnal hours, 
when the industrious vulgar are all gone to rest? In rude ages, men 
have few amusements or occupations, but what day light affords them. 
Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV. p. 464. 
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Sect. Ul.—The Bed-Chamlber. 


As the bed-chamber is a place in which we pass the 
greater part of our lives, we should pay greater attention to 
it than usually is the case. In discussing this branch of 
the subject, it is proposed to consider the following parti- 
culars : . 

1. The situation of the bedstoom: 2. Its size. 3.'The 
mode of ventilating it. 4. The temperature. 5. The fire« 
place; and, 6. Miscellaneous articles. 

1. A bed-chamber ought not to be situated on the ground- 
floor ; and an elevated apartment is particularly reeommend- 
ed, by Tissot, to literary and sedentary people. Some re~ 
commend, for the sake of coolness, its fronting the north ; 
but others think it better, that it should be exposed to the 
early rays of the sun. | 

2. Our sleeping apartments should be airy, large, and 
lofty, and not small rooms or closets. Nothing can be 
more imprudent or absurd, than the conduct of those who 
have splendid houses, preferring to sleep in small apart~ 
ments. The more airy a bed-room is, certainly the better. 


ra Indeed, nothing is more material, 
not only for invalids, but for persons in health, than the 
admission of a free circulation of air into their bed-cham- 
bers, by various ways, in different degrees, according to 
circumstances +. 

Ov 2 Impure 


* In towns, this rule is not to be carried to the same extent as in the 
country, where the air is purer. 

+ Dr Adair says, that this may be gradually effected in the following 
manner: During the warm close weather of the summer, or autumnal 
months, the chamber door may be left open for a few nights, afterwards 
a part of the sash may be left open, but the current of air intercepted by 
the shutter ; and as the person becomes more habituated to free air, the 
shutter also may be left open, and the current of air prevented, by drop- 
ping a window-curtain before it. 

In the colder months, a window in an adjoining apartment may be left 
open, also a degr of communication, opening or closing the ape: ace 

cording 
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Impure air is peculiarly inimical to the nervous system 5 
it relaxes and enfeebles the general habit, and increases the 
irritability of the body; whereas, there is no means so like- 
ly to remove every complaint of that nature, as to pay the 
greatest possible attention to the quality of the air we 
Breathe: both in the day-time and at night. 

One of the best means of introducing fresh air into a 
house, or purifying the air of any particular apartment, is 
by means of ventilators. ‘These were invented by the cele- 
brated Dr Hales. ‘This excellent contrivance consists of 
nothing but of small moveable wheels, made of brass or 
sheet iron, which are applied to some part of the window 
panes, and set in motion by the pressure of the external air. 
But instead of using ventilators, Dr Adair recommends, 
that the casements of all public rooms, and indeed of pri- 
vate houses, shall be constructed, so that the upper division 
shall slide down, and that a certain portion of them, ac- 
cording as the room is more or less crowded, be at least oc- 
casionally kept open. By thus promoting a free and constant 
circulation of air in every apartment, whether occupied or 
not, the internal and external air becomes nearly of equal 
temperature; the foul air, which is generated in close un- 
occupied chambers, and which adheres to the walls and fur- 
niture, will be carried off before it is accumulated ; and 
the usual practice of airing rooms, by warming them with 
hres, and opening the windows, will be less, if at all, ne- 
cessary. 
_ It is proper, however, to observe *, that though pure air 
Is so necessary to health, yet, that great and sudden ventila- 
tion is dangerous. Keeping open, therefore, the windows 
of any ie room during the night, ought never to be at- 
tempted, but with the greatest caution, unless when a person 
has been gradually accustomed to such a practice. A gentle- 

man, 


cording as the wind does or does not blow directly from that quarter. 

‘Chimney boards, as very great impediments to a free circulation, ought 

rarely to be admitted into any apartment, more especially imto a bed- 
room. ‘They are necessary, liowever, where smoke comes down the 
chimney from other vents. 

* See Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 62, where a case is deaatibed 
which strongly tends to prove the justness of these observations. Some 
recommend admitting fresh air by means of Venetian blinds. This is 
only caleulated for very hot climates. 


es 


man, active and hardy, and accustomed to a country life, 
accidentally slept in a room, where his servant had neglect- 
ed to shut one of the windows, the consequence of which | 
was, his being seized with a serious illness, from which he 
recovered with difficulty *. 5 

4. It is imprudent to sleep in a very warm place, as it 
makes one faint, and relaxes too much the whole system. 
In such a case, the person lies in a bath of vapours, which 
the great heat causgs to exhale from his own body +. 

In regard to warmth, the temperature of a sitting room 
should not exceed 60° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 5 but 
that of a bed-room ought to be about 50°, as the medium 
temperature of our climate is between 50° and.5p°. 

5. Unless there is any apprehension of damp, a bed- 
room should rarely have a fire in it, as it has a tendency to 
vitiate the air, often fills the atmosphere with dust or ashes, 
and sometimes may be the means of setting the room, and 
indeed the house itself,:in a blaze. If a fire is kept ina 
bed-chamber, the danger arising from a small room be~ 
comes still greater 3 and numbers have been stifled when 
asleep, by having a fire in a small apartment. 

G. Those who live in hot countries, ought to be very 
particular regarding the place they sleep in. ‘The apart- 
ment should be dark, shaded from the rays of the sun and 
moon, temperate as to heat and cold, and rather inclined 


hs 


It is a good rule for those who are obliged, on account 
of business, to spend the day in close towns, to sleep, if 
possible, in the country. Breathing free air in the night- 
time, will, in some measure, make up for the want of it 
through the day. This practice would have a greater effect 
in preserving the health of those who reside in cities, than 
is commonly imagined. | 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that damp bed-rooms 
ought to be particularly avoided; and that the putrid air 


O o 3 which 


¥ In Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 287, there is an instance of a 
young lady, of beauty, fortune, and great merit, on the eve of being mar- 
ried, who died of an inflammatory sore throat, which she caught, in con- 
sequence of a window in her bed-room being left open by mistake, in 
she heat of summer. A 

+ Valangin on Diet, p. 285- 
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which they often contain, must be in the highest degree 
noxious. | 


Sect. IV.— Bed, or Couch. 


In rude ages, man is easily accommodated with a situa- 
tion for repose. Any smooth plot of ground, with a stone 
for a pillow, is sufficient for that purpose. Sometimes even 
such a pillow is reckoned too great luxury; and a story is 
told of a highland chieftain, who, in the course of some pre- 
datory excursion, was obliged, with his clan, to sleep in the 
hills, which were then covered with snow. He got up in the 
night, to see whether all was safe, and observed his son at 
rest, with a heap of snow, by way of a pillow, under his 
head. He roused the youth, and pointing with indignation 
at the heap, declared, kicking it from him, ‘ that he did not 
approve of such effeminacy. ” 

' The progress of improvement, in the article of beds, or 
couches for repose, may be worth tracing, as a curious ob- 
ject of inquiry. 

In the poems of the celebrated Ossian, the original mode 
of sleeping is thus described : | 

Connal lay by the sounding stream, 
Beneath a leafless oak. 
Upon a moss-clad stone, 


The chief of heroes reclined his head *. 


When men began to shelter themselves in caves or 
houses, (and it is singular, that, in the Celtic language, 
both should have the same name, ¢a//a), it would be natu- 
ral to sleep upon heath, grass, leaves, or straw, spread upon 
the ground, which was the first step to improvement. 

In the houses of the Russian peasantry, there are no 
beds, but broad benches, on which they sit in the day-time, 
and sleep all night. ‘This is an improvement from the low 
floor. 

In England and in Scotland, during the feudal period of 
our history, the proprietors of land lived in castles, which 

were 


* ‘This is taken from the new translation of Fingal, drawn up by the 
reverend ‘Thomas Ross, which, it is hoped, will soon be published, as it 
is infinitely superior to the version given by Macpherson, and more like- 
ly to give to the world a just idea of the genuine excellences of the Cel- 
tic bard. 
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were not always accommodated with many chambers; and 
where it was often necessary for the greater number of the 
inhabitants to sleep together, in the great hall, on straw, 
brought in for that purpose, and which was swept away 
next morning™. Ab 

It must have required a great deal of consideration, be- 
fore what is called a bed, or a place solely appropriated for 


sleep, was invented; and at first it probably consisted of 
nothing but the frame or bed-stead, without top or curtains, 
and covered with skins, straw, or heath. 

The next improvement would be, what are called Jox- 
beds, still common in many parts of Scotland; the top and 
the sides of which, and even the door, being of timber, 
they would be well calculated for houses, which were then 
more pervious to the weather, than they are at present. 

The bed, according to the present fashion, mounted on 
pedestals, with a cover above, and surrounded with cure 
tains, that could either be opened or shut, was derived 
from the east+, and thence gradually introduced, first in- 
to the southern, and then to the northern parts of Europe}. 

Oo 4 The 


* From the following account, given by Hollingshed, we may judge 
of the ancient mode of sleeping in England.—Our tathers, and we our- 
selves, have lain full often upon straw _pallettes, covered only with a 
sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain or hoperlots (I use their own 
terms), and agood round log under their head instead of a bolster. Uf it were 
so, that the father or the good man of the house had a matrass or a flock 
bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought him- 
self to be as well lodged as the lord of the town. So well were they con- 
tented.—Pillows, said they, were thought meet only for women in child- 
ped. As for servants, if they had any sheet above them, it was well ; 
for seldom they had any under their bodies, to keep them from the prick- 
ing straws, that ran oft through the canvas, and razed their hardened 
hides.—See Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV. Notes, p. 462. 

+ The Greek beds were composed of girth bottoms, ornamented with 
quilts, coverlets, and probably with some sort of bolsters. “There do 
not appear to have been any pavilions or testers ; nor were curtains an- 
ciently used in Greece. Homer makes no mention of them. ‘They un- 
dressed when they went to bed. ‘Their bedsteads, even in the time of 
Homer, were ornamented with gold, silver, and ivory. In the army, 
the Greeks lay upon skins spread upon the ground ; they covered them~ 
selves with carpets, or other stuffs which served for blankets; they at» 
terwards had coverlets put above all.—Goguet’s Origin of Laws, Vol. U. 

- 385. 

+ Gf these beds there are three principal sorts, I. TheEnglish. 2. The 
French; and, 3. The Polonaise, with a dome top, calculated for state. I 
have seen abroad an excellent sort of bed. It was merely a couch, with- 

| put 
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The climax of improvement, in regard to this article of 
furniture, was the pensile, or suspended beds of Asclepia- 
des, which have already been taken notice of in: the’ pre- 
ceding chapter; -and by which, if. necessary, the person 
might be rocked to sleep. 

Another | improvement, recommended by Dr Franklin 
to those who can afford so great a luxury, is to have twé 
beds near to each other; and if they wake ina hot-bed, to 
rise, and go into a cool one. Such shifting of beds, would 
also be of great service to persons ill of’a fever, as it re- 
freshes, and frequently procures sleep. A very large bed, 
that will admit a removal so distant from the first situa- 
tion, as to be coo! and sweet, may, in a degree, answer the 
same end. 

The subject of the bed or couch, may be explained un- 
der. the following heads: 1. The nature of the feather-bed 
and bolster: > 2; a height thereof. ,.3.."The ber-clotiess 
4. The curtains... 5. Miscellaneous remarks, 

Ketihe ee cera on which any individual sleeps is an 
important consideration... ‘The skins of animals destroyed 
in the chase, would probably be the first article that hun- 
ters would think of. Rushes, straw, and heath, would na- 
turally occur to hus sbandmen, and shied who resided in th 
country; and are still general in many countries, as Frihce 
and Italy. ; In. cold caine, nd more warmth, is necessary, 


and feathers were th ought of. Indeed, so partial are they 
in many countries in the northern parts of Europe to fea- 
thers, that they actually sleep between two down beds, 


however strange such, a circumstance may appear to those 
who have not witnessed it.- But, on the whole, the inven- 
tion of what are called hair mattresses, is superior to every: 
other, not aa ing and relaxing «he body, as feathers 
are. apt to do* They are particularly calculated for camp- 
beds, not being so apt to become damp. | 
; doe | ee | "The 


out a top, and the curtains were at three feet distance, making an alcove. 
‘The English bed might be much improved, by having the top separated 
from the rest of the bed, and a clear space between it and the sil 
for the admission of fresh air. 

* Vhe-use of feather-beds, excepting in cold climates and seasons, is 
highly injurious. It is certainly hurtful in many diseases, and some are 
actually produced from that pernicious practice. |Feather-beds imbibe 
tLe perspired vapours thrown dele of the body; and unless they are fre- 

quently 
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The observations of Locke upon this subject are extreme- 
ly judicious. He remarks, the bed should be hard for 
strengthening the parts; whereas, being buried every night 
in feathers, melts and dissolves the body, is often the 
cause of weakness, and the forerunner of an early grave. 
Warmth about the kidneys, the necessary consequence of 
sleeping on down beds, is very apt to breed the stone, 
and to occasion other disorders. Besides, by being ac- 
customed to sleep without too much attention to refine- 
ment and delicacy at home, a person stands a better chance 
of sleeping soundly abroad, where he may be often subject 
to inconveniences. Sleep is the great cordial of nature ; 
and he is the most likely to obtain the full benefit of it, 
who can repose as soundly on a solid mattress, or even on 
hard boards, as on the softest beds of down or feathers*. 

But though mattresses made of hair or straw, or of dried 
moss, where economy is necessary, ought to be preferred. 
in hot countries, and in warm seasons of the year; and 
though a proper elastic couch is more bracing, than either 
the most exquisite down of Norway, or the most powerful 
tonic, or strengthening remedies that can be taken inter- 
nally+, yet the rule is not without some exceptions.— 
In northern climates, where they are much accustomed to 
use feather-beds in winter, bad consequences have arisen 
by exchanging them for mattresses during the cold season 
of the year; and it has been found very apt to call forth 
gouty or rheumatic affections in those who have a tendency 
to such complaints. 

In regard to the bolster, it should be well stuffed and. 
elastic. Some recommend that it should be filled with 
feathers in winter, and with horse hair in summer; but 
others contend, that it should be always stuffed with horse 
hair, as it is proper to keep the head cool. ‘The pillow 
should be so disposed, as to suit the usual manner you 
have adopted of placing your head, so as to be perfectly 
easy. 
| / 2. 


quently and carefully shaken, aired in the sun, and provided with a new 
covering, the noxious vapours thrown out of the body may be reabsorb- 
ed, to the great injury of the health. Indeed, such beds should be ex- 
posed every morning to the open air, before they are made up. 
_ * Locke’s ‘Treatise on Education, sec. 22. 

+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 496. 
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2. Several mattresses or feather-beds aré'laid, oné above 
the other, in order to raise the couch to the height that is 
required ; but the modern fashion, by which it is neces- 
sary to ascend the bed dy steps, is absurd and dangerous. 
The atmosphere you breathe 1 is the same ; and it must be 
attended with some hazard, ascending or descending, more 
especially for the aged, or for invalids. Many accidents 
have happened, of persons tumbling out of bed, and dying 
m consequence of the fall; which ought to have put an 
end to so preposterous a custom. 

3. It is highly improper for young people to sleep in beds 
overloaded witli clothes. ‘They heat the blood more than 
is consistent with health; and produce an immoderate and 
enervating perspiration, which still more weakens the organs, 
already relaxed by sleep *. But, in regard to old people, 
warm bed-clothes are highly proper and necessary, in order 
to preserve or increase their heat. From neglecting to at- 
tend to that circumstance in very cold countries, the aged 
have often been found dead in their beds in the morning, af- 
ter a cold night. Macklin, the player, when he got old, al- 
ways slept in blankets, for the sake of warmth ; and the late 
Dr Chovet of Philadelphia, who lived to be 85, slept in 
a baize night-gown, under eight blankets and a coverlet, in 
a stove-room, maity years before he died +. 

In regard to be asclothes :—the most comfortable discovery 
hitherto made, was the invention of sheets; by means of 
which, dress may be thrown off with comfort, and the body, 
almost in a state of nature, given up to repose: whilst by 
woollen coverings, or blankets, in number or thickness 
adequate to the warmth required, the body is kept in a 
proper and equal temperature. Nothing, however, has 
proved more injurious to health, than damp linen. 

4, The use of curtains has been objected to; but the 
are in some degree necessary, to exclude the light, which, 
at least in the summer season, might discompose the slum- 
bers at too early a period; and in winter they are useful, 
to exclude the cold. It should be a constant rule, however, 
either to have the curtains at the bottom open, for the ad- 
mission of air, or the top of the bed taken off; or, at any 

rate, 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 498. 
+} Rush’s Medical Inquiries, p. 317. 


et 
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rate, the curtains ought to be placed over chairs, so that 


‘they may not lie close to the bed, but that a free access of 


air may be admitted *. 

The old custom, af warming the bed, deserves to be par- 
ticularly reprobated, as it has a direct tendency to free 
weakness and debility. It is still more dangerous, when done 
with a charcoal fire, the poisonous vapours of which must 
be highly pernicious. Those who sleep in a warmed bed, 
must be liable to feel cold as soon as the artificial heat is 
dissipated ; whereas, any cold felt at going to bed 1s soon 
overcome, by the natural warmth of the body, 

Where an attention to health is particularly necessary, 
beds, instead of being made up as soon as people rise out 
of them, ought to be turned down, and exposed to the fresh 
air, from open windows, for some time. ‘This would expel 
any noxious vapour, and could not fail to promote the 
health of those who slept in them. : 

The bed should never be placed near a wall, more espe- 
cially if there is any risk of its being damp, or in any coun- 
try where lightning is frequent ; for a flash of lightning, ac- 
cidentally entering through the window, will take its direc- 


tion along the walls, without touching any thing that is not 


close to them+. Concealed beds are extremely objection- 
able. 

When travelling, we ought to be very careful and par- 
ticular regarding our beds, which, at inns, and even pri- 
vate houses, are often damp and dangerous. 

The greatest care ought to be taken to beat, and tho- 


roughly to air any bed, in which sick persons have lain 5 


and if any have died of contagious disorders, the beds in 
which they have lain ought to be buried or burnt f. 


*¢” Secr. V.—On the Dress, or Clothing. 


ORIGINALLY, people never thought of going to rest, but 
in their usual clothes; and it continues the practice in 
many parts of Asia, and other countries where the ac- 
commodation of beds is still in an imperfect state. Where 


blankets, 


* Willich’s Treatise on Diet and Regimen, p. 499. 
+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 501. 
t Faust’s Catechism of Health, p. 82. 
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blankets, however, are in use, excepting in the casé of old 
people, the head and the neck are the only parts of the 
body which are usually clothed. 

In regard to the head, it is much disputed whether it 
should be clothed warmly or coolly *. It was anold maxim, 
recommended for the preservation of health, to keep the 
head cool andthe feet warmy. Notwithstanding of which, 
it 1s too prevalent a custom to sleep with warm night-caps, 
and to spend one-third of one’s time in this unnatural man- 
ner. ‘This certainly tends to make the head apt to catch 
cold on any sudden change of the atmosphere ; and this un- 
natural warmth, must occasion fulness of blood, and other 
complaints {. This custom is highly prejudicial to child- 
ren. Some cover to the head’is necessary during rest, to 
prevent the hair from being tumbled about; but instead of 
a thick worsted, a thin cotton or linen night cap, with a 
net to keep it close to. the head, is infinitely preferable. 
Dr Rush, however, observes, that the heads of old people 
should be defended by means of woollen or fur caps in the 
night, otherwise they must suffer from it. 

In regard to clothing i in general, it is certainly. proper to 
be whdaeesens to the shirt, when we go to bed, not only for 
the sake of cleanliness, but also that the body may be re- 
lieved from every pressure and incumbrance, and a free cir 
culation of the blood promoted and instead of having the 
bed warmed, it would bé more-advisable to wear a large 
commodious night-gown, of flannel or calico, to be thrown 
off when you get warm. ‘The shirt-collar should be loose, 
the wrist-bands open, and neckcloths, if worn at all during 
sleep, should be tied as loosely as possible. Persons who 

are 


* Cleland, in his Institutes of Health, p. 3, says, that to sleep bare- 
jieaded is a dangerous experiment ; and contends, that it is necessary to 
keep the head warm, especially during sleep. 7 

+ The celebrated Kant strongly objects to the doctrine of keeping the 
feet warm. He thinks, on the contrary, that both the head and the feet 
should be kept cool, by which one becomes less liable to catch cold ; and. 
that the fcet should be daily washed with cold, instead of tepid water. 

‘The feet, however, should be kept dry, unless where people are frequent- 
ly accustomed to have them wet. ‘The Russians think that the breast 
also should be kept cool. It is universally agreed, that the belly should 
be kept warm, more especially i in cold weather. See Cade of Longe- 
wity, Vol. Uf. p. 248. 
{ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 270, 497. 
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are chilly in the lower extremities, or are liable to pains in 
the stomach, may sleep in woollen socks or short stockings, 
in cold weather *. 

As to the neck, some are accustomed to lay aside their 
stocks or neckcloths when they go to bed. A contrary prac-: 
tice, however, is recommended by an intelligent correspond- 
ent, (the Chevalier Edelcrantz), in particular cases. Being 
liable to sore throats, he conjectured that it might be ow- 
ing to his neck, which, in the day-time, was well clothed, 
and subject, by a continual motion, to great friction and 
transpiration, being at night uncovered, when, by supen- 
sion of motion, and currents of air, it was more exposed to 
cold than in the day, and much more so than the other 
parts, which are well preserved in a warm bed. He was 
thence led to use a thin collar of fieecy hosiery in the night, 
and somewhat thicker when the complaint returned, which 
was seldom the case +. 


SecT.. Vi.—Posture. 


Wuen about to sleep, most animals chuse a particular 
posture of body; and it certainly is a point that merits at- 
tention t. We should not lie in a forced or constrained pos- 
ture, but almost horizontal, the head excepted, which ought 
to be a little raised §. Nothing is more prejudicial than to 
lie in a manner half sitting. Sleep not on your back, or 
in the posture of a dead man, is a maxim attributed to Confu- 
cius. Hippocrates particularly condemns that posture, as 
likely to occasion the night mare, the apoplexy, disorders 
of the kidneys, and other complaints. ‘The opposite pos- 

ture, 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and- Regimen, p. 497. 
+ Cade of Longevity, Vol. Il. Appen. p. 27. | 
The camel places his head between his fore feet; the monkey, like 

man, lies on his side ; most birds sleep with their head under one wing. 
The psittacus garrulus, (a species of parrot), hangs by one foot, on the 
branch of a tree ; and some spiders, and other insects, suspend themselves 
by their fore legs. Some horses never lie down, but sleep standing; and 
eyen those accustomed to lie down, will sometimes sleep on their feet.— 
Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, p. 402. ‘Taken trom Linnezus’s 
work, Amenitates Academica. 

§ Itis good to have the head higher than the rest of the body, lest the 
food, by rising too high im the stomach, should require a much longer 
time to-be digested. 
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ture, on the stomach, is extremely injurious to the eyes, to 
the lungs, and to the bowels in general. The best position 
certainly is, to lie upon one side, the body straight, but 
the limbs bent, by which they are more at ease. When 
tired, ovr posture should favour those limbs which have 
been particularly exercised. Valangin recommends lying 
on the right side, when one goes first to bed, particularly 
when there is yet any food in the stomach; but, after the 
first nap, or when the stomach is empty, to lie a little on 
the left side, changing postures when necessary ; and every 
time you become awake, stretching yourself in bed, to 
render the circulation of the blood freer *. 

The arms should be under the clothes in cold weather, 
or above them in warm; and care should be taken not to 
fold them round the head. It is imprudent to hide the 
head almost entirely under the bed-clothes. 

We ought to sleep with our mouth shut. Besides other 
inconveniences attending a contrary practice, the teeth are 
likely to be injured by it; for the air continually passing 
in and out between them, hurts, and by degrees loosens 
them. This practice has a tendency also to make the 
mouth and throat too dry, which is far from being desir= 
able +. 

Sleeping in a sitting posture should never be thought of, 
except for a shert nap after a meal. 


Sect. VII.—What prevents Sleep. 


Turs branch of the subject may be divided into two 
parts; 1. What prevents our going to sleep; and, 2. What 
may disturb it afterwards. 

1. We may be prevented from sleeping, either by im- 
proper diet, and bad digestion, or by violent emotions of 
the mind, or by occasional circumstances. 


The 


* Valangin on Diet, p. 288. Doctor Franklin recommends the limbs 
being placed, so as not to bear inconveniéntly hard upon one another, as 
for instance, the jomts of the ancles; for though a bad position, may at 
first give but little pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will 
render it less tolerable, and the uneasiness may come on during sleep, 
and may disturb the imagination. 

+ See Hart’s Diet of in! Diseased, p. 337. He observes, at the same 
time, that when the mouth is open, vapours will be expelled by the 
breath, which have been accumulated in the stomach, 
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The drinking of tea, coffee, and any thin or weak liquor, 
immediately before going to bed, will, with many people, 
retard sleep. 

A full stomach occasions restless nights; and that dif- 
ficulty of going to sleep, so often ascribed to the vapours, 
is generally owing to crudities, which are undigested, and 
not carried off by proper exercise*. Whatever disturbs 
good digestion must injure sleep. 

The Chinese have paid very particular attention te the 
subject of sleep; and, among other maxims, strongly re- 
commend, before we lie down, not to employ our thoughts 
with any circumstances that can shock the imagination, or 
leave impressions that may disturb our rest, such as tragi- 
cal stories, disagreeable events that have lately happened in 
our family, or to our friends, and the like; for by these 
means sleep will be rendered unquiet, and perspiration, so 
necessary to health, will be stopped. Instead thereof, we 
should lull the heart asleep, and cast away every thought 
which may banish repose +. 

Rest at night is often prevented by too intense an appli- 
cation to card-playing, or to study, or to any other exer- 
cise of the mind, when the object applied to is not varied, 
so as to give the mental faculties some relaxation. 

Sleep may be disturbed by a number of incidental cir- 
cumstances; as, 1. Noise. 2. Light. 3. Sleeping in a 
new apartment. 4. Having slept during the day. 5. Re=# 
pelled perspiration, owing to being improperly covered 
with bed-clothes. 6. Cramp{. 7. Mental uneasiness. 
8. Dreams. 9. The night-mare ; and, 10. Somnambulism. 
The three last will require more particular discussion. 

Dreaming. 


* Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 287. 

+ It is said, that one’s own pillow is the kest of counsellors; and it is 
certain, that where any particular point requires deep and serious reflec- 
tion, half an hour zz the morning, may occasionally be devoted to the con- 
sideration of any important transaction; but the seldomer that such re- 
flections are given way to, the better, and it should never become a ge- 
neral habit. * 

{ The cramp in the calf of the leg, is a kind of convulsion, which ge- 
nerally commences in sleep, occasioned by the continual increase of irrita- 
bility, from sensibility, during that state of ourexistence. Darwin’s Zoo- 
nomia, Vol. I. p. 211. 


Dreaming. 


‘The mind of man, when he is awake, is constantly res 
ceiving impressions from a multiplicity of external objects. 
This ceases during sleep. ‘I'he imagination, however, in« 
stead of being blunted ‘by ail communication with external 
objects being cut off; is,:In-many cases, whetted, becomes 
more active, and amuses: itself with visionary scenes, of 
what are called dreams, which, however, are as character- 
istic of the gens or disposition of any individual, as his 
waking thoughts *. : 

Some philosophers consider dreams, as often, not only 
amusing, but contend that advantage may be derived from 
them; that by them we may discover our real characters, 
and may ascertain the vices to which we are liable, and 
the objects which we ought to pursue +. Such specula- 
tions are ingenious; and. it is certainly desirable to derive 
advantage from all the circumstances of life ; but any per- 
son who can sleep soundly, would not be anxious to obtain 
either the amusement of dreaming, or any advantage that 
can be procured from it {. | 

ee The 


* Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, p. 362. Dr Franklin has 
written an essay, with his usual ability, entitled “Zhe Art of procuring 
Pleasant Dreams,’ which contains some eile observations regarding 
sleep in ees al. 

T Thid. pe S7Ge 

{ Dreams are ably described, as comprehending all those thoughts 
which people feel passing through their minds, and those imaginary trans- 
actions, in which they often find themselves engaged when in a state of 
sicep.. ‘There is great uncertainty, with respect to the manner in which 
our powers of body and mind perform their functions in dreaming ; but 
in general, it may be observed, that our dreams are affected by the state 
of our health; by the manner in which we have passed the preceding 
day; by the general habits of life; by the hopes which-we most fondly 
indulge, and the fears by which our fortitude is most apt to be affected, 
when we are awake. Our dreams may therefore be applied to useful 
purposes. We may learn from them to correct many improprieties in 
our conduct; to refrain from meat, or drink, or exercises, which have 
sintavoutsble effects on our constitution ; to fesist, in due time, evil habits, 
that are stealing upon us; and to guard against hopes and fears, which 
detach us from our proper concerns, and ath us for the duties of. life. 
Above all, we ought to remember, that the sleep of health and innocence 
is sound and refreshing, and the — pleasing and delightful; where- 
ae a distempered body, and. a polluted or perturbed mind, are Lo 
curing g sleep, with dreams, impure, unpleasing, and frightful. See En- 
cyclop. B it. woce Dreams. 
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This affection, in gerieral, is produced by indigestion, 
and by eating too much, and particularly of flesh-meat, at 
supper. It is likewise sometimes occasioned by having the 
head too low, or by lying, while asleep, on the back, and the 
bed-clothes, of course, pressing on the breast. From what- 
ever cause the night-mare proceeds, it is uniformly accom- 
panied with great terror, and a sense of suffocation. The 
sensations excited by this cause, are always of an excru- 
ciating nature. ‘The imagination presents the ideas of 
some spectre, or demon, lying on the breast, or of situa- 
tions which necessarily infer suffocation and death. When 
the sufferer attempts to throw off the load, or to. escape 
from the inipending danger, he discovers a total inability 
to move any of his members: This circumstance augments 
his terror and his pain, and at last banishes sleep. When 
he awakes, the imaginary weight, or cause of terror, is re= 
moved, and the power of motion is restored. - But, the pal- 
pitations of the heart, and the confusion of the brain, re= 
main for some time, till the paroxysm is completely finish- 
ed: | 


Somnambulism. 


Some people, during sleep, retain the faculties of seeing, 
hearing, speaking, walking, laughing, crying, and, in ge- 
neral,. are capable of doing almost every thing they are ac- 
customed to. perform when they are awake. Many well 


authenticated instances are recorded of persons of that de- 


scription ; and, however iricredible it may seem, to those 
who have not witnessed such scenes, there can be no doubt 
of their existence +. One of the most extraordimary cases 

Pp is 


* Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, Vol. IJ. p. 403. Darwin 
cbserves, that great fatigue, with a full supper, and much wine, is apt to 
produce this complaint. The rémedits are—the use of the bark ; to take 
little or no supper; and to sleep on a hard bed; with the head raised. 
By the hardness of the bed, the patient will be apt to turn himself more 
frequently, and will not be liable to sleep too profoundly, or lie too long 
in one posture. If it is ntcessary, he ought to be frequently awakened 
by an alarum.clock. Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. 400. _ . 

+ In Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, p. $91, many instances 
aré detailed of persons of this description. 
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is that of a young ecclesiastic, who, in his sleep, wrote, 
and even corrected his sermons, by interlineation. It was 
found that his eyes were shut. He could not, therefore, 
see the characters he wrote * 


Secr. VII.—Means of Promoting Sleep. 


AN intelligent author has observed, that sleep, ¢ fred na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, cannot safely be dispensed with for any 


length of time. If it does not pay its accustomed visit, 


the whole frame of the unfortunate individual is thrown 
into disorder, his appetite ceases, his strength fails, his 
spirits become dejected, and he is reduced to a state of the 
utmost misery. It is often in vain that every means are 
thought of to induce repose ; it is in vain that all light is 
excluded, that all sounds are removed, that books of en- 
tertainment are read; the feverish body or the busy mind 
refuses rest : 

¢ And in the calmest and the stillest night, 

§ With all appliances and means to boot, 

¢ Denies it to a king f.’ 

In the case of the celebrated Lord Lyttleton, as narrat- 
ed by Dr Johnston his physician, the want of sleep seems 
to have occasioned his death; and Tissot proves, by a mul- 
titude of facts, that intense thought destroys an aptitude 
to sleep ; and that it much imports studious characters to 
limit their learned labours to proper hours, to support their 
strength by intervals of exercise in the open air, and, 
above all others, to solicit sleep, by a seasonable dismissal 
of business and of care. 

On account of the importance of this subject, it is pro- 
posed to give a general view of the various circumstances 
which contribute to sleep, under the following general 
heads: 1. Air. 2. Labour or exercise. 3. Diet. 4. Me- 
dicine. 5. Useful habits. 6. Resolution of mind. 7. Ma- 
chinery. 8. Application of heat. 9. Application of cold. 


10. Electricity. 11. Regularity of ae and, 12. Mis- 
cellaneous articles. . 


es 


* Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 75. 
t ds aocasae s Medical Essays and Observations, Case VII. p. 232. 
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1. Fresh air has a particular tendency to promote sleep : 
heiice, people when travelling, not with too much rapidi- 
ty, and with as much attention as circumstances. will ad- 
mit of to the regularity of their meals, generally sleep 
sound *. 3 

The advantage of thoroughly ventilating a bed-chamber, 
has been already discussed; and some ingenious physicians 
have recommended, as another mode of inducing sleep, 
that of diminishing the quantity of oxygen, and mixing a 
quantity of hydrogen gas, in the air of a bed-room}; others 
consider such a plan as not likely to be useful. 

2. A sufficient quantity of muscular exertion, greatly 
contributes to sleep 3 more especially when it does not ex- 
ceed the powers of the individual : otherwise, there must 
be ‘a too violent circulation of the blood, and sleep will be 
interrupted f. , 

8, Attention to diet is also necessary for procuring sleep. 
The stomach must not be oppressed, nor ought the powers 
of digestion have too much to do. Above all, heavy sup- 
pers, ought to be avoided ; for, until the food taken is dis 

Pp2 | gested, 


_ * A constant supply of fresh air, ina bed-chamber, as Dr Franklin 
justly observes, is a great means of preserving health. It has béen a great 
mistake, the sleeping in roonts exactly closed, and in beds surrounded by 
curtains. No outward air, that may come in to you, is so unwholesome 
as the unchanged air, often breathed, of a close chamber. As boiling 
water does not grow hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that receive 
greater heat can escape; $0 living bodies do not putrefyy if the particles, 
as fast as they beconie putrid, can be thrown off. ‘Nature expells them 
by the pores of the skin and lungs; and ina free open air, they are carri- 
ed off, but in a close room, we receive them again and again, though 
they become more and more corrupt. Confined air, when saturated with 
perspirable matter, will not receive more, and that noxious matter must 
remain in our bodies and occasion diseases. 3 

_ + 'Thornton’s Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. IIL. p. 192. ‘This may oc- 
easion sleep, but cannot be so wholesome, if the doctrine be true, that 
the chief refreshment of sleep arises principally from the oxygen, or vital 
air, imbibed by the system, forming a part of the digestive process then 
going on. Ditto, p. 186. 

t One of the greatest advantages of exercise is, that it procures sleep. 
A rich man, stretched upon a bed of down, shall seek for rest, but in 
vain ; sleep flies from him, and refuses to close his eye-lids, in the stillest 
night : whereas the poor man, who has laboured all day, only throws his 
wearied limbs upon the bed, and straight he sinks into a sweet and gentle 
sleep; asleep that is sound and uninterrupted, the just recompence of 
all his toil. St Chryst. Homil. 2, Popul. Antioch. ; aleo Burton on the 
Non-naturals, p. 2536 
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gested, it is in vain to think of sound or refreshing sleep. 
Some persons have accustomed themselves so much to take 
hot suppers, that they must be indulged in that respect 3 
but the lighter they are the better; and they should always 
be taken two or three hours before bed-time. Some herbs 
from the kitchen-garden, more particularly the cabbage- 
lettuce, are favourable to sleep. Sanctorius recommends 
garlic for that purpose, also marmalade made of quinces*. 

4, Of all sedatives, opium is certainly the most sovereign 
remedy hitherto discovered ; but, like other powerful me- 
dicines, when improperly administered, it becomes highly 
noxious to the human constitution ¢. It must occasionally 
be taken, however, when no other means of procuring rest 
is found to be effectual. It is also said, that narcotics, 
even outwardly applied, abate pain, and are favourable to 
repose. 

_ §. A number of practices have been recommended, as 
likely to promote sleep; some to be observed before you 
go to bed, and some after. 

There is not‘a better plan, than to walk up and down 
your parlour or bed-room some time before you go to bed. 
After supper walk a mile, is an excellent rule, and may be ob- 
served in the house as well as out of it. Walking about, be- 
fore going to rest, particularly with pleasant companions, 
is infinitely better than lolling in a chair or couch; and cer- 
tainly is a better preparation for repose. ‘This maxim can- 
not be too often inculcatedf. | | 

Listening to music, also, is a good preparation for re- 
pose, or reading any book, not too interesting, containing 
simple ideas, which may rather tire by their uniformity. 

The Chinese recommend it as an important rule, to wash 
the mouth, and to rub the gums and teeth with a brush, 
before going to bed. This gives the mouth and tongue an 
agreeable freshness; and, though the practice seems at 
first a little troublesome, you will soon become accustom- 
ed to it, will feel uncomfortable if it is omitted, more es- 
pecially as it has a tendency to promote sound sleep. 

It is also considered by them as a healthy custom, and 

tending 


* Medic. Stat. Sect. [V. aphor. 60. as 

t Thornton’s Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. IV. p. 103. 
. ~The celebrated. Cato of Utica, was accustomed to walk about after 
supper, before he endeavoured tosettle himself to sleep. 
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tending to promote sleep, when a person Is undressed, to: 
rub smartly with the hand, or flesh-brush, the soles of the 
feet, and then to rub\each toe separately; this greatly pro- 
motes insensible perspiration, and is an effectual method 
of preserving and repairing the vital and animal spirits *. 
Indeed, there is not a better rule, than to have both the 
arms and legs smartly rubbed with a flesh-brush, before you 
go to bed, and when you rise in the morning. 

Before going to bed, all pressure, from any article of 
dress, ought to be removed. 

When in bed, some recommend sleeping on a pillow of 
hops, as an excellent mode of procuring sleep. ‘This may 
be used occasionally, but would soon lose its effect. 

It was formerly a custom, in the more remote parts of 
Scotland, to employ bards, to rehearse to great men the 
verses of distinguished poets; and, by these means, in 
some measure, the poems of the celebrated Ossian were 
so long preserved by oral tradition. It is sometimes a 
practice, when sleep cannot otherwise be obtained, to be read. 
asleep. But, on the whole, it is avery bad custom, and, 
when once begun, can hardly be got rid of. Besides, it 
must occasion dreaming, and disturb sleeps; as the ideas 
thus ebtained are likely to wander and float through the 
imagination during the night +. 

Boerhaave, on some occasions, in order to procure sleep 
for his patient, directed water to be placed in such a situa- 
tion, that it was continually dropping on a brass pan. 

Fontesque tymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 
Somnos quod invetet leves. 

Any thing that catches the attention, for instance, soft 
music, or the Alolian harp, or any monotonous sound, as 
the murmuring of a rivulet, the humming of bees, the in- 
cessant sound or check of a clock or watch, will also pro- 
mote sleept. 

If none of these practices will procure sleep, then try the 
effect of conning over some task that in childhood was 
apt to induce it, or of counting to one thousand, or recit- 
ing any long passage, from any ancient or modern author. 

Pps By 


* See the Art of Medicine among the Chinese. Code of Longevity 
Vol. Il. p. 236. | 
Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. II. p. 199. 

t Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. Appendix, p. 46. 
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By these means, the attention is diverted from uneasy 
thoughts, and you are overtaken by sleep, in the midst of 
our efforts. 

6. Much also may be effected by seeolidins and firm- 
ness of mind. A great modern philesopher, finding it im- 
possible to procure sleep at the accustomed hour; and suf- - 
fering also from painful attacks resembling cramps, he 
summoned up his stoic principles, and, by directing his at- 
tention to some indifferent object, sich as the history and 
writings of Cicero, not only got the better of the thoughts 
which kept him awake, but even his painful sensations scon 
became blunted, and were finally overcome by drowsiness 3 
and this retiedy, he adds, he could at all times repeat with 
success, whenever his sleep was interrupted by attacks of 
this sort”. 

7. Asclepiades, who rendered himself the delight of 
mankind, by his exquisite inventions, in improving and as- 
sisting the art of physic, among other measures for that 
purpose, recommended, as has been already observed, the 
plan of pensile, or suspended beds, by which the patient was 
rocked asleep}.° ~ 
"The celebrated canal engineer, Brindley, often saw om 
expetiment tried, of a man extending himself across the 
large stone of acorn mill, and gradually falling asleep by 
the stone whirling round, before the stone had gained its 
full velocity. ‘It would not be difficult to contrive circular 
beds or couches, that might be kept in motion for some 
time, on the same soa be and might « answer the same 
purpose. 

8. As Sietiutba: or sleepless nights are very y dikideading, 
and often productive of disease, Dr Adair recommends it, 
as an effectual remedy, to bathe the feet, in a narrow tub 
with handles, SO: at as to eee the knees, gradually in- 
; pS : creasing 


* See Kant on the Power of Resolution over Disease. Code of Longe- 
vity » Vol. LET. p. 152. Hufeland, Vol. IL p. 199, also observ es, that the 
cares and burden of the day, ought to be laid aside with one’s clothes. - 
None of them ought to be carried.to bed with us; and, in this respect, one, 
by perseverance and firmness of mind, may obtain a great aos over the 
thou ghts. 

+ Suspended cradles, or cots, are already to be seen in the nee of the 
upholsterer. The beds might be contrived, so as to rest on a frame, when 
rocking was not necessary, and to be raised up by ropes when it was. 


¢ 


& 
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ereasing the heat, by adding boiling water, till a gentle 
sweat breaks out: the legs must be wiped quite dry, and 
a pair of worsted stockings put on. He recommends this | 
as the best means of restoring natural rest, and particularly . 
beneficial to studious men, and to those who are subject 
to frequent attacks of nervous headachs, colics, and rheu- 
matic or gouty pains*. This practice might also be of use 
to old people in cold weather. | | 

‘The body ought certainly to be kept in a due tempera- 
ture and proper warmth, by bed clothes, &c.; and some 
persons, more especially the gouty and rheumatic, have 
been benefited by sleeping in a flannel waistcoat, sliders, 
or drawers, though that is a practice not in general to be 
tecommended. 

9. The application of cold, is sometimes equally neces- 
gary as that of heat. Going cool to bed is, in general, to be 
recommended, more especially to persons in perfect health. 
The celebrated Dr Franklin had a custom of standing for 
a few minutes after he was undressed before he went into 
bed, and he believed that he thereby procured more re- 
freshing sleep+. At other times, if he found himself rest- 
less, from feverish heat, or in a parched state of the body, 
he was accustomed to shake the bed-clothes repeatedly, to 
soil height above the body, and even to get out of bed, 
and to take some turns about the room, till he became suf- 
ficiently cool. If the room be cold, both stockings and a 
dressing gown should be put on, and on returning to bed, 

ges ae | Oe 
* Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 74. | 
+ Adair’s Essay on Dict and Regimen, p. 74. Doctor Franklin’s rules, 
for sleeping well, and having pleasing dreams, are, 1. To eat moderate- 
ly. 2. To use thinner and more porous bed-clothes, which will suffer 
the perspirable matter more easily to pass through them ; and, 3. If you 
' are awakened by any accident, and cannot easily sleep again, get out of 
bed, beat up, and turn your pillow, shake the bed-clothes well, with at 
least twenty shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it to cool; in the 
mean while, walk about your chamber undressed, till your skin has had 
time to discharge its load, which it will do sooner, as the air may be drier 
and cooler: when you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return 
to your bed, and you will soon fall asleep, and your sleep will be sweet 
and pleasant. If you are too indolent to get out of bed, you may, instead 
of it, lift up your bed-clothes with one arm and leg, so as to draw in a 
good deal of fresh air, and by letting them fall, force it out again. ‘This, 
repeated twenty times, will so clear them of the perspirable matter they 
have imbibed, as to permit your sleeping, for some time afterwards, But 
this latter method is not equal to the former. | 
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anew part of it should be occupied. This, however, is 
not a recent practice, for Fuller, in his Medicina Gymnas- 
tica, (the fifth edition of which was published anno 1718), 
mentions, that some hysteric people, who have lain half a 
night restless and disturbed, and without the least inclina- 
tig to sleep, upon getting Hoe of their beds, and walking 

a turn or two about the room, found themselves quite al- 
ha. and able, when they came to bed again, to sleep well*. 

10. Electricity is. said to promote sleep; but it is only 
the gentler kind that tranquillizes the system. Many per- 
sons have slept much better at night when they have used 
an electric bath in the day-time ; and those who complain 
of the want of sleep, should apply that bath, for a quarter 
of an hour, or longer, some time before they go to bed, 
until they get a habit of sleeping {. 
11. It is a great point, to get into a regular habit of 
siceping. ‘Those’ who accustom themselves to sleep, and 
to get up at a fixed hour, will generally be visited by sleep 
about the usual period. ‘This habit also tends to render 
sleep much sounder f. 

12. In regard to miscellaneous particulars, the exclusion 
of light, the absence of noise, and attention to the best 
posture for sleeping, are principally to be recommended. : 
By an observance of these rules, as the circumstances of 
the case may render it necessary, sleep will be properly en- 
joyed, the strength of the body well renewed, and the fa- 
culties of the mind and body rendered spirited and active, 
at the morning of each day §, 

These 


* Fuller’s Medicina Gymunastica, p. 44. 

+ Struve’s Asthenology, p. 363. 

tt Darwin’s Zodnomia, Vol. I. p. 455. 

) Turnbull’s Medical Cautions, p.131. Dr Buchan of Percy Street, 
London, has furnished me with the following additional hints regarding 
the means of inducing sleep. Gently titillating the soles of the feet, will 
frequently induce sleep. Among the natives of India, I have been in- 
formed, it is Customary, for every person who gan afford the expence, to 
employ a servant gently to. tickle the soles of the feet, till sleep takes 
place. A particular description’ of ‘this practice’ will be found in the 
Tooti Nameh. I have often, in this country, advised the experiment to 
be tried, and with advantage, in cases of nervous pepe Lord 
Bacon, in his natural history, says, “ It is received and ,confirmed by 
daily experience, that the soles of the feet have great affinity with the 
head: applications of hot powders to the feet, attenuate first, and after 
dry the theum. Likewise pigeons bleeding, Pe to the soles of the 
J feet 


w 
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These hints may contain several particulars, seemingly 
of little importance 3 but, insignificant as they may appear, 
they ought not to be neglected, if they contribute to the 
preservation of health. ) 


Sect. IX,—Of sleeping in the Day-time, and more especially 
after Dinner. 


I~ many southern climates, it is a common practice to 
take a nap, sometimes in the middle of the day, or at other 
times immediately after dinner, for they dine very early. 
Homer mentions, as a sign of his great age, that Nestor 
always slept a little after his meals. Galen allows it to 
old people*. The Salernian school, however, strongly 
object to this custom ; and, if it is at all indulged in, 
think the sleep should be short f. 

The friends to the custom of taking a nap after dinner, 
tell us, that the wholesomeness of that practice is dictated 
by nature, provided it be not carried too far, since all ani- 
mals appear sleepy after meals{. It has been also urged, 
that numbers of persons, who have enjoyed perfect good 
health, have always been in the habit of sleeping an hour 
or two in the afternoon. Most of the religious orders in 
Spain follow that practice, and yet are not in worse health 
than laymen §. ? | 

Both Sanctorius and Lister recommended an hour’s sleep 
after dinner, to those who have a weak digestion; and an 
instance is mentioned, by an intelligent physician, of a near 

, relation 


feet, ease the head: and soporiferous medicines, applied unto them, pro- 
voke sleep.”” No person can sleep with cold feet. ‘This may be ob- 
viated, by applying bottles filled with hot water to the feet. I knew a 
gentleman, upwards of eighty, who, having frequently found his sleep 
prevented by coldness of his feet, procured a large and hard brush, on 
which he stood, and rubbed his feet for some minutes, previous to going 
to bed; and this he found a much more effectual means of preventing 
the sense of coldness, and of conciliating sleep, than the application of 
any thing actually hot. 
' * Valangin on Diet, p. 280. 

+ Sit brevis, aut nullus, tib1 somnus meridianus. It is very likely to 
prove injurious to those who are of a plethoric habit. 

{ Valangin on Diet, p. 282. Platerus, a famous physician, who lived 
above seventy years free from disease, was accustomed to take a nap after 
dinner, and recommended it to his patients. 


. § Father Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health, p. 89. 
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relation he had, who slept after dinner for the last fifty 
years of his life, and died at the age of eighty-two *, 

But, on the whole, sleeping after dinner is not to be re- 
commended, unless where nature seems to require it; and 
even then, it should only be indulged in for a short time, 
and in a sitting posture, as that has a tendency to prevent 
its being carried to any excess +. 


Sect. Ro _ baetal Rules regarding Sleep. 


‘Tis branch of the subject may be considered under thé 
following general heads; namely, rules regarding sleep: 
1. In infancy and youth. 2. In manhood. 3. In sick- 
ness. 4. In old age; and, 5. Miscellaneous articles. 

1. Infancy and youth.—The celebrated Locke has explain- 
ed, at some length, his sentiments as to sleep, more especi- 
ally the rules that should be observed regarding the sleep 
of children. He justly recommends their being permitted 
to sleep to their full satisfaction, as nothing contributes 
mote to their health and growth ; but insists on their being 
accustomed to rise early in the morning, as being, in vari- 
ous respects, essential for them. But though they should 
be regularly called up at an early hour, yet great care sh 
be taken in waking them, that it be not done hastily, 
with a loud or shrill voice, or any other sudden violent 
noise. ‘This often affrights children, and does them much 
harm f. | os 

Children ‘should, for some time, sleep on their backs, but 
as soon as they get teeth, and begin to live on more sub- 
stantial diet, and their bones and ligaments become stronger, 
they should be laid to sleep, sometimes on the one side, and 
| sometimes 


* See Adair’s Medical Cautions, p.417. But the Doctor recommends 

it as a more salutary expedient, never to take so much food as to create 
a propensity to sleep at that time of the day. . 
+ Mackenzie observes, that a man should forbear to sleep after dinner, 
or indeéd at any other time of the day, in our cold climate, except where 
2 long habit has rendered such a custom almost natural to him ; or wheré 
extraordinary fatigue, or want of rest the preceding night, obliges him to 
it; m which case, he should be well covered, to defend him against 
catching cold... Hist. of Health, p. 385. The late celebrated John 
Hunter was an early riser; but he always slept half an hour after dinner, 
and was much displeased it disturbed. Yam also informed, that, for the 
last 30 years of his life, he drank nothing but water. 

t Locke’s 'Tréatise on Education, Sec. 21. 
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sometimes on the other, that both may grow alike, and bes 
come equally strong. 

The cradle in which a child is put, ought to be turned 
directly to that side of the room from which the light 
comes, otherwise he will be in danger of learning to squint™. | 

Weakly children ought to be accustomed to a hard bed; 
and a slight covering, and the body will be thereby invigors 
ated. It is particularly to be observed, that feather beds 
are more injurious to the health of children, than even of 
adults +. : 

Sleep is so great a refreshment to children, that we see 
new-born infants, when they are well, are almost always 
adeep; but if their sleep is frequently interrupted, soon 
they become lean and emaciated, and lose their strength f. 

9. Manhood.—A\l the observations in the former part of 
this chapter, are principally calculated for manhood, or 
middle age, it is therefore unnecessary to recapitulate any 
of them in this place. 

3. Sickness.—Sleep is of infinite advantage to the sick 
for it greatly repairs their strength, helps to concoct and 
expel the morbific matter, and eases their pains §. 
Invalids, whether from weakness or fatigue, often ex- 
press an inclination to sleep for an hour during the day 3 
and this indulgence may be granted them, if it is found 
that their sleep, during the night, is not thereby inter- 
rupted. 

Many real or imaginary invalids lie long in bed in the 
moming, to make up for any deficiency of sleep in the 
night-time ; but this ought not to be permitted, for the 
body must necessarily be enervated by long continuance in 
a hot and foul air. A little resolution will enable invalids 
to surmount this destructive habit. By rising early, and 
going to bed in due time, their sleep will become sound 
and refreshing, which otherwise they cannot expect. 

Want of sleep is a most distressing, weakening, and 
dangerous symptom, in a multiplicity of diseases. ‘The 
causes of morbid irritation, which produce and support 

seo this 


* The Nurse’s Guide, with an Essay on Preserving Health, p. 46. 
Faust’s Catechism of Health, p. 81 
Valangin'on Diet, p. 271. 

§ Tbid. p. 272. 
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this dreadful evil, are many and complicated ; and it is of 
the utmost consequence, that the true cause should be as- 
certained. In no instance do ignorant practitioners err 30 
much, or so frequently, as in cases of this kind *. 

4. Old Age.—Sleep was intended to recruit nature, and 
to restore the wasted spirits. ‘[his is necessary to all per- 
sons, but is most essential to the aged, because they can least 
bear any waste or exhaustion, and they may indulge more 
in it than younger people, or those who are in the prime of . 
life. In this respect, indeed, they may be considered as 
children a second time. Instead of eight hours, therefore, 
ten may be allowed them, provided they sleep the whdle 
time, and are not corpulent. 

If, owing to any agitation of mind, a person advanced in 
years finds himself unable to sleep as well as usual, fe 
ought, notwithstanding, to vise at his accustomed hour ; 
and next evening let him take the warm bath, and a glass 
of wine extraordinary, and he will enjoy a sweet slumber, 
and will not suffer from his former watchfulness. This is 
a much better plan than lying in bed in the morning, to 
make up for last night’s want of sleep, which may lead to 
a very per nicious habit, which it may be difficult to con~ 
quer. 

By getting into a regular habit, in regard to hours, (whi 
old people have no excuse for breaking through), life may 
be as much enjoyed in old age, as even in youth, and per- 
haps even more 803 but then it is necessary to attend toa 
number of minute circumstances, which may be overlooked, 
in the heyday of youth, but cannot be neglected in old 
age with impunity +. 

Persons advanced in years, may sleep a little after dinner, 
that their heat, which is weak and feeble, being retired 
within, may enable them to perform their digestion better ; 
but their afternoon’s sleep ought not to be ‘continued too 
fong, for fear it should prevent their sleeping i in the night, 
wich. is of much more advantage to them. 

5. Miscellaneous rules.—A Chinese philosopher, who had 
paid particular attention to the art of preserving health and 
long life, drew up a regular system for that purpose. 

Among 


* Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 53. 
+ The Old Man’s Guide to Hexulih and Longer Life, p.33. 
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Among the rules therein laid down, one of the most im- 
portant is, not to sleep till two hours after any meal. In- 
deed; he contends, that walking a little after meals facili- 
tates digestion. He also recommends the following max- 
ims: Not to sleep, if you can avoid it, in the open air, or 
when the ground is moistened by dew; or upon cold 
stones; or in a damp place; nor upon beds or chairs that 
are varnished ; or on chairs or stones heated by the sun; 
as such indiscretions occasion colds, palsies, and other 
disorders *. 

In regard to sleeping in the open air, we see many com- 
mon people, particularly in the country, take a very con- 
siderable nap upon the grass, in the day-time, without any 
inconveniency. But those who are not accustomed to that 
practice, are liable to catch cold, if they happen to fall 
asleep even on a garden-bench; for the system becomes 
warm during sleep, and if a current of cold air affects any 
part of the body, a torpor of that part is necessarily pro- 
duced +. 

But it is still more unwholesome to sleep in the open air 
during the night, and few can do it without injury to their 
health, unless they had been accustomed to it. In these 
climates, the night is, in general, too cold; and in hot 
countries, as on the coast of Guinea, the dews that fall are 
so extremely noxious, that it is accounted certain death to 
sleep all night in the open air t. 

Sleeping in a carriage is not much to be recommended, 
and many have suffered severely, by sleeping in that state 
with the glass down. ‘ 

The following miscellaneous rules may, in various cir- 
cumstances, merit attention: 1. It is an indispensable rule, 
that fat people should avoid soft beds, and should sleep lit- 
tle, and rise early, as the only chance they have of keeping 
their bulk within due bounds. 2. It is a good rule, to lock 
the door of your bed-room previous to going to rest, so as 

to 


* See the Art of Medicine among the Chinese. Code of Longevity, 
Vol. Iii. p. 236. It is said, that Confucius made it a law to himself, not 
to speak after he was in bed; but this, for obvious reasons, cannot be 
adopted as a general rule. 

+ Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 213. 

< Valangin on Diet, p. 287. 
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to prevent your being suddenly and hastily roused by any 
person coming into the room; and you should also ex- 
amine the room carefully, that no cat, or dog, or any 
other animal, may disturb your sleep, the alarm of which 
may be highly i injurious. 3. It often happens, that -if a 
person has not slept very well, he feels a weariness in the 
morning, which is best removed by exercise; for that 
weariness must have been occasioned by an obstruction of 
some indigested perspirable matter, which, by exercise, may 
be rendered fit to pass the pores. 4. Many people are 
perpetually subject to colds and coughs, if they sleep in a 
less warm head-dress, or thinner night-cap, than they have 
been accustomed to. Any risk of that sort ought to be 
carefully guarded against. 5. Such persons as are subject 
to cold feet, ought to have their legs better covered than 
the body, when they are in bed. 6. As the body is excited 
by light, hence darkness is necessary for repose; and fires 
in the room, or lamps, or candles, or admitting the motn- 
ing light, ought to be avoided*. 7. We should never sufs 
fer ourselves to dose, or fall asleep, before we go to bed, 
as it must greatly diminish any chance of getting repose, 
when we wish for sleep. 8. Some sleep with their eye- 
lids open, like hares, who are led to do it in consequer 
of their timidity ; but this practice is not to be approved o! 
in men, because dust may get into the eyes, and the lig 
in the morning may become so powerful, as to interrupt 
sleep. 9. There is not a more pernicious custom, than 
that of reading in bed, even in the day-time; such a prac- 
tice strains the eyes; but by candle light it is still more 
injurious ; to which is to be added, the danger of having 
the bed set on fire, and not only suffering a cruel death 
one’s self, but being perhaps the source of infinite mis- 
chief. 10. At public schools, where great numbers of 
children sleep together, the utmost attention ought to be 
paid 


* No fire, candle, or rush-light, or lamp, should be kept burning dur- 
ing the night in a bed-reem; for it not only vitiates the air in a very 
considerable degree, but also disturbs and prevents the rest of those 
whose sleep is uneasy, particularly the aged, In a dark apartment, 


sleep generally comes on without much invitation; whereas, any light 


in the apartment, stimulates the brain, and consequently the whole ner- 
vous sy ee and dispels any tendency to repose. Wiillich’s ‘Treatise on 
Diet and Regimen, p. 501. 
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paid to the nature of the beds, the bedding, the airiness 
of the apartment, and every thing that can prevent the 
bad effects of crowding numbers together, and compelling 
them to breathe a confined and _ vitiated atmosphere, 
11. Those whose sleep is apt to be interrupted by slight 
causes, should nevertheless keep themselves quiet, and 
warm in bed, with their eyes shut, and without tossing or 
tumbling, and this will, in some degree, answer the pur- 
poses of more sound repose *. 

On the whole, 1 am satisfied, that there is no habit that 
contributes more to good health and good spirits, or ren- 
ders a man fitter to go through a great deal of labour, eis 
ther of body or mind, than that of taking,a sufficient quan- 
tity of sleep, from six to eight, and even nine hours, if na« 
ture requires it. I understand, that the late Lord Mans. 
field frequently inculcated the advantages to be derived 
from a rigid adherence to such a system, (his maxim was, 
cultivate sleep), and it is well known, the quantity of busi- 
ness he went through, and the good health and goed spirits 
he enjoyed for a great number of years. To continue long 
in bed, without sleeping, is weakening and injurious; but 
a person may take all the repose that nature requires, and 
will have time sufficient, during the remainder of the day, 
through all the necessary business, and to enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. 

Such are the observations which I have collected regard- 
ing the interesting subject of sleep, a state in which gene- 
rally one third, and sometimes more, of the life of every in- 
dividual is spent, and on which the comfort and happiness 
of the remainder of our existence must, in a great measure, 
depend. Would it not be of infinite advantage to human 
nature, therefore, by the circulation of such a paper, in va- 
rious languages, and countries, to have all the materials ne~ 
cessary for the thorough explanation of such a subject col- 
lected, and then thoroughly methodized, and carefully di- 
gested and condensed ? A large proportion of the miseries 
of mankind may be attributed to an improper system, re- 
garding their sleep. Some sleep too little, and, owing to. 
that circumstance, they not only injure their health, but 

ecome prone to all the violent passions so injurious to 
| those 


* Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 384. 
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those who indulge them. Others sleep too much, become 
unwieldy and lethargic, and perish before one half of that 
space of time, which they might have existed, has elapsed ; 
and where the system of sleeping i is not to be objected to, 
either in regard to quantity, or even the time when it com- 
mences, yet how many are there, whose sleep is disturbed 
and unrefreshing, from being too early after the preceding 
meal, or from lying in an improper posture ; or from hav- 
ing neglected a variety of other rules, which have been ex- 
plained in the preceding observations, and without which, 
healthy and sound repose cannot be expected. Indeed, of 
all the objects treated of in this volume, there is none, re- 
garding which an attention to a proper system is more 
likely to be productive of the happiest consequences, than 
the subject of this chapter. Sleep is so natural to man, 
that, in almost every instance, it must be the fault of the 
individual, and his neglecting the rules necessary for that 
purpose, if he does not enjoy it, in that perfect state, which 
is so essential for his comfort and happiness. 


CONCLUSION. 


I wave thus gone through the various particulars, i 
according to the original plan of the work, were considered 
as essentially necessary for the comfortable existence of man, 
and in which is included, all the objects usually treated of 
under the ancient term sé the six non-naturals *. ‘There still 
remain, however, several other topics of considerable im- 
portance, and the great department of medical police. But 
these it is proposed to reserve for some future opportunity. 
It would require, indeed, several months of labour and re- 
search, to discuss those subjects in the same manner in 
which the others have been explained; and another volume 
would be necessary for that purpose. How far it is ad- 
visable for the author to engage in such an undertaking, 
must depend upon the reception which the present work 
meets with, whether favourable, or otherwise. Nothing 
but the prospect of public approbation, and the hopes of 
promoting general and individual advantage, could com- 
pensate for the labour of compiling a work, on a plan of so 

extended 


* The passions of the mind are discussed in Part I. chap. 2. p. 58- 
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extended a nature, where it has often been found necessary 
to consult a hundred different publications, to explain the 
subject matter of one particular chapter; and sometimes 
to peruse a number of pages, for the sake of obtaining one 
or two useful observations. 

From the specimens herewith exhibited, he trusts it will 
appear, though certainly a difficult, yet, by no means an 
impracticable attempt, to condense human knowledge, re- 
garding those points which are the most interesting to man- 
kind in general, on the plan laid down in the introduction 
to the present work. It will require, indeed, either the pro- 
tection of an enlightened government, or the aid of a public- 
spirited society, constituted for that special purpose ; or, to 
remove every difficulty, the assistance of both. But were 
such a measure once fairly undertaken, and a perfect specimen v 
produced, the advantages resulting therefrom, would appear 
in such glowing colours, that, by the universal concurrence 
of every enlightened mind, the undertaking would be car- 
ried on with such zeal and spirit, that no doubts could be 
entertained regarding its final accomplishment. 


R 
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APPENDIX. 


1.—-CAPTAIN COOK’S METHOD OF PRESERVING THE 
HEALTH OF HIS SEAMEN, 


AND 


DOCTOR WRIGHT’S DIRECTIONS TO OFFICERS GOING 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 


CAPTAIN COOK'S METHOD MAY BE REDUCED TO THE EIGHT 
FOLLOWING RULES. 


1. The Crew to be at Three Watches i 


‘TH1s method is already practised in many ships of the 
havy ; but such is the predilection for old forms, that this 
humane custom is far from being universally adopted. That 
a due proportion of sleep adds to the health and vigour of 
the body, will readily be granted; on the other: hand, 
nothing contributes more to the production of disease, than 
too little sleep, and that interrupted. At three watches, 
the men have time to shift and dry themselves, if wet; at 
two, the time allotted for rest being so short, they are 
prompted to rush into their beds in the wet condition in 

QOq2 which 


* The crew of a ship of war are either at watch and watch, at three 
watches, or at four watches. At watch and watch, the working seamen 
are divided into two bodies, one off the deck, and the other upon the 
déck; they are relieved every four hours, until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when there are two watches of two hours each. According to 
this plan, they will have alternately, one day eight hours sleep, and the 
other day four. When at three watches, they have, for two days, eight 
hours sleep complete, but every third day they are only allowed four 
hours sleep at once; and after a watch of four hours, called the middle 
watch, they have four hours more. Four watches are practised im har- 
bours merely. 


be 


which they often come from the deck ; and of what conse- 
quence it is to avoid going to sleep in wet clothes, is too 
obvious to need any comment, and comes home to the 
feelings of every capacity. When there is no pressing oc- 
casion, ought not a seaman to be refreshed with as much 
uninterrupted sleep, as a common day labourer * ? 


2. To have Dry Clothes to shift themselves after getting Wet. 


What has been observed on the foregoing head, will also 
apply to this; suffice it to say, that Captain Cook paid the 
strictest attention to this head, by directing some of his of- 
ficers, to see that every man, on going wet from his watch, 
was immediately shifted with dry clothes, and the same 
method observed on their going to bed +. 


3. To keep their Persons, Hammocks, Bedding, and Clothes, 
clean and dry. 


That cleanliness conduces to health will not be denied. 
This humane commander made his men pass in review before 
him, one day in every week, and saw that they had chang 
ed their linen, and were as neat and clean as circumstances 
would admit. He had also every day the hammocks car- 
ried on the booms, or some other airy part of the ship, un- 
lashed, and the bedding thoroughly shaken and aired, well 
knowing, that, from the perspiration and breath of so many 
men below, every thing, even in the space of 24 hours, 
1S apt to contract an offensive moisture. When the weather 
prevented the hammocks being carried on deck, they were 
constantly taken down, to make room for the fires, the 
sweeping, and other cleaning orerations. It may be pro- 
per to observe, that as the beds and blankets are ready re- 
ceptacles for infection, too much pains cannot be taken in 
well airing and purifying them. When possible, fresh 

water 


* It is true, that some truly meritorious officers keep their people at 
two watches, and preserve them in a perfect state of health, but they are 
most rigid observers of every other part of this plan. 

+ The late Lord Mulgrave, in his voy age towards the north pole, on 
his men getting wet,.used to give each a pint of porter, but they were 
first obliged to pass before him in ary: clothes. 
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water should be allowed to the men to wash their clothes, 
as soap will not mix with sea water, and linen washed in 
brine never thoroughly dries. 7 


/ 


4. To keep the Ship clean betwixt Decks. 


Little need be observed on this head, as his method of 
washing and scrubbing is universally practised, (perhaps too 
much), im every ship in the service. 


5. To have frequent Fires between Decks, and at the bottom of 
the Well. 


On this head Captain Cook laid the greatest stress, with- 
out which every other effort would have availed nothing. 
But, in this particular, he took care that his orders should 
be scrupulously carried into execution. His method was to 
have iron pots, with dry wood, which he burned between 
decks, in the well, and other parts of the ship, during 
which time, some of the crew were employed in rubbing 
with canvass or oakum every part that had the least damp. 
As moisture is acknowledged to be the great source of the 
diseases of seamen, by removing that cause, the effect must 
cease. The advantages of fire are nowhere more manifest, 
than in sweetening the well, where the whole leakage, 
whether of the ship itself, or of the casks of spoiled meat or 
corrupted water, runs into. Yet this place, often so fatal 
to many, is now rendered safe and sweet, by means of an 
iron pot filled with fire, and let down to burn in it, ‘Uhe 
washing the ship between decks, however proper it may 
be in fine weather, ought never to be practised, but when 
there is sufficient time given for the fires to have rendered 
every part perfectly dry, before the men were permitted to 
return to their births *. There may be some crevices or 
parts of the ship, where the heat from the stoves cannot 
readily absorb the moisture; in that case, logger-heads, 
heated red hot, and laid on sheets of tin or iron, will speedi- 
ly effect the purpose. It is unnecessary to mention every 

QO q 3 part 


* When the great cabin, wardroom, or officers’ cabins are washed, 
they are never occupied till dry. Ought not the same care to be taken 0% 
the seamen’s habitation? 
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part of the ship that requires fires, such as the manger, ors 
lop, cockpit, &c. as it will readily occur to the discerning 
ofhicer, that where the least circulating air is, the more ne+ 
cessary it is for fires to extract the foul and stagnant va- 
pour. Under this head it may be observed, that the men, 
being permitted to sit in the draught of air between the 
ports, when open on both sides of the ship, must ever be 
attended with danger. And although this custom is not 
allowed in many ships, yet its prohibition is far from being 
universal. 


6. Proper attention to be paid to the Ship Coppers. '7. The fat 
boiled out of the salt beef and pork nevér to be given to the 
people. 8. The men to be allowed plenty of fresh aater at 
the Ship's return to port s the water remaining on board to 
be started, and fresh water from the shore to be taken in its 
VOOM. 


Little appears necessary to be observed regarding these 
particulars ; in every ship, proper attention is paid to keep 
the coppers clean and free from verdigrise; and the people 
are not now permitted to use the fat boiled out of the beef 
and pork. On the head of having fresh water from the 
shore, 3 in room of what has been at sea, if time will permit, 
it is not doubted but it will always be done. 


I thought it right, in this work, to preserve a short ac- 
count of the great ey stern whibb does so much credit to 
the memory of Cook. — In consequence of his having adopt- 
ed it, this celebrated navigator performed a voyage of up- 
wards of three years, in every climate of the globe, with the 
loss of only one man by disease, and who had evidently 
symptoms of consumption before he left England. In tes- 
timony of the high idea they entertained of this happy dis- 
covery, the Royal Society, on the 30th November 1776, 
decreed their prize medal to Captain Cook ; and its Presi- 
dent, (Sir John Pringle), on that occasion, justly remarked, 
«That if Rome decreed the civic crown to him who saved 
the life of a single citizen, what wreaths are not due to 
that man, who, having himself saved many, has also pointed 
put, and recorded the means, by which Great Britain may 
in future preserve numbers of her intrepid sons, who, brav~ 


ing 


ae 
ing every danger, have so liberally contributed to the fame, 
to the opulence, and the maritime empire of their country.” 

It is impossible to pass over the subject of sea voyages, 
without adverting to the numbers who are led to emi- 
grate from this country, to warmer regions, in particular 
to the East or West Indies, and many of whom fall vic- 
tims to the change. ‘To persons advanced in life, such a 
change might not be unfavourable, but to those who are 
young and healthy, who are full of good blood, and who 
live upon animal food, and fermented liquors, the change 
is frequently fatal *. 

As so many useful subjects of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain are annually exposed to the dangers of such a change 
of climate, and very rarely know the precautions necessary 
to preserve their health in a new and untried situation, L 
was thence induced to request my worthy and intelligent 
friend, Dr William Wright of Edinburgh, to favour me with 
his sentiments upon the subject. L knew well, that, from 
his great experience of the climate, and diseases of the 
West Indies, he was likely to furnish many valuable hints 
to those who emigrated to a warmer climate. The follow- 
ing directions, were originally intended by the Doctor for 
the use merely of officers going to the West Indies, but in 
many respects they are equally applicable to other descrip- 
tions of persons, and indeed to all persons going from a 
cold to a hot climate. , 


: : ; ra 
DR WRIGHT’S DIRECTIONS. TO OFFICERS GOING TO THE WEST 
INDIES. 


1. Take your passage in a packet, a frigate of war, or in 
an armed ship with convoy, and let your berth or cabin be 
in a free and well ventilated part of the ship. ‘Transports 
are often crowded with soldiers, and encumbered with wo- 
men and children; and unless the most strict and rigorous 
observance of cleanliness is in the persons as individuals, 
and in the berths of the men between decks, the ship or 
jail fever will soon break out, first amongst the troops, then 
the seamen, and, lastly, among the officers themselves. 

QO q 4 7 
* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, &c. p. 26. This author recommends 


that they should never think of removing from a cold to a hot climate 
‘without previous evacuation. 
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2. If you have not before made a voyage anywhere, it 
i8.probable you would get sea sick, which, while it lasts, is 
very: distressing. I advise you at all times to sit in good 
air, and to be: much upon deck throughout the day, and 
frequently to, bathe the face in a bason of cold salt water. 
After each fitvof. ‘vomiting, take a small bason of teay wa-~ 
ter-gruel, or broth: ‘Take sparingly of solid animal food, 
and callotahe from spirits or fermented liquors for some days. 

'S: Here, itiscproper to take notice, that salt beef and pork 
are drainéd .of all: their nutritive juices. . Living:on such 
food exhausts the power and action of the ‘stomach; and no: 
proper supply of chyle enters the circulation. ‘This, with 
tying: in: confined parts of ‘the: ship, never fails ‘to produce 
sea: scurvy, with alkits direful consequences." . ! 
_ AoCostiveness must be prevented’ by attention to diet. 
Eat moderately of flesh meat, but with it plenty of. vege- 
tables. There 1s not a bisihae nor more wholesome mess 
atsea than peas soup, when seasoned with onions or‘celery 
seed ; exercise upon deck is conducive to health in general 5 
it attiesbetheles the stomach and bowels; it promotes diges- 
tion, and enables every organ. to perform its functions. 
ome mild laxative medicine may be taken now and! then, 
as the aloetic’ pill of the shops. 

&. While at sea, make a hearty ical-fuse of teaor coffee, 
with plenty, of biscuit and butter. The same at five or six 

o'clock in the afternoon. ‘Take nothing between breakfast 
and dinner, nor be prevailed on to partake of the meridian 
écwl. ‘This palls the appetite, weakens the stomach, and 
occasions a confusion in the head. — 

6. Care must be taken that the live stock be regularly 
fed-and-kept clean, otherwise they will soon be in a diséas- 
ed state, and die’s: or, 1f-killed, not ab te ae meee ge to the 
tanie, ys 

. Dinner, when on board of ships or on anne cipal 
pe of.a due proportion of animal fvuod and vegetables ; 
no. rich s Saucesy OF: highly seasoned food. Eat ie 
end always rzse from the table with an appetite. 

8. During dinner, take a glass of water, or good brisk 
smatl-beer. The absurd-practice of drinking several glasses 
of wine, while eating, should be abolished. Three glasses 
uf wine after dinner may. be taken, or a draught of porter 

or 
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of ale; but a mixture of liquors never fails to disorder the 
stomach and head. i : | 

9. Supper. A slice of cold meat, and a draught of porter. 
Go to bed soon, and rise early. Wash your face and hands 
in cold salt-water. 

A person who observes temperance, sleeps sound, rises 
refreshed, and is fit for any exertions of body and mind 
throughout the day. But the intemperate and luxurious 
are soon fatigued and debilitated ; they are unfit for labour 
or exertion; they become peevish and fractious in their 
tempers; a burthen to themselves, and a curse to all around 
them. 

10. On landing, keep out of the heat of the sun; or, 

when out of doors, wear an umbrella. For some time, 

walk at leisure; and use no violent exercise in the heat of 

the day. When a man is fatigued, sickness is at hand. In 

other words, ‘he is liable to a remitting fever, to receive 

contagion from human subjects, or from marsh: miasma of 

salt marshy grounds by the sea. 

' 11.’ As. forts and garrisons. in the West Indies, are on 

the low lands by the sea, they are generally unhealthy. If 
you have a. choice, take a house on a rising ground, re= 
mote from swamps, and well clothed with timber trees, 

and succulent plants. | ; 

19. Riding is a healthy exercise, especially before break- 
fast: and sea bathing is salutary, but remember, never to 
bathe when you perspirey or when cold ; and you ought not to 
stay above one minute in the water at a time. 

13. If at any time you are caught in a shower, keep in 
motion until you get to your own house, or that of afriend. 
‘Then get a complete shift of clothes to hand ; after strip- 
ping, let your skin be well wiped with a dry towel: I by 
no means approve of rubbing the body with rum, as by it 
the pores are constricted, and a fever may be the conse- 
quence. ‘The best cordial, in this case, is a warm bason 
of tea, coffee, chocolate, or broth, according to the time of 
the day. As you value your life, abstain from warm toddy, 
punch, or negus, unless this last is very weak, 

14. There are 2 number of excellent fruits in all the 
islands; take care they are fully ripe; and eat a little of 
‘them at a time, in the morning or afterncon. 

15. 
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15. Strangers are much tormented with mosquitoes, but 
after a while pay no attention to them. Be sure to draw. 
down the mosquito net close all round, and brush well in- 
side with a large towl, to’kill such mosquitoes as may still 
be there. 

16. Chigres—a species of flea that burrows into the fect 
and toes; at first they occasion an itching, and then a little 
red lump, which becomes painful. A negro is the best hand 
to pick them out; and a little snuff ie be De into the 
cavity. 

17. In a well regulated regimental mess, no one sits long 
after dinner ; his duty will not admit of it; he is either on 
guard, or at the evening parade. An officer need never 
want amusement or exercise; in his quarters, he may have 
books, musical instruments, or employ himself jin drawing 3 
and if he has a turn for natural history, so much the better, 
he wili find ample subjects for his purpose ; in all the islands. 
the scenery is new and beautiful, often magnificent and 
grand *. 


It may be proper to add two receipts, one for preserving 
cream for several weeks or months, and the other for mak- 
ing egg tem both of which’ may be useful i in sea voyages. | 


Mode of preserving Cream for several ts a or ‘months, parti- 
cularly calculated for Sea Voyages. 


Take 12 ounces of white sugar, and dissolve it in some 
ounces of water, over a moderate fire. After the sugar is 
dissolved, boil it for about two minutes in an earthen vessel; 
after which, add, immediately, 12 ounces of fresh cream, 
and mix the whole uniformly over the fire; then suffer it 
to cool, pour it into a quart bottle, and cork carefully. 
Keep it ma cool place, and it will continue fit for use for 
several weeks, or even months. 


Mode of making Egg Tea. 


Jt is well known how difficult it is to prOemre Grea, 
even 


‘ 

* Great colds succeeding great heats, are productive of diseases: even 
cold nights after hot days. Many of the acute diseases of Europeans in 
hot countries, are occasioned by their exposing themselves incautiously 
to the serene or nightly dew. Arbuthnot on Air. 
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even milk, at sea, for making tea; but eggs, which may be 
preserved ina fresh state, by being buttered, or put up in salt, 
form a most excellent substitute. The mode of using an egg 
is this. Put in the whole egg, yolk and all, 77 a raw state, 
into a bowl, and unite the whole thoroughly, by working it 
together with a table-spoon, then pour in the tea gradually 
from a tea-pot, constantly stirring the mixture, so as to 
make it one uniform and homogenous mass. It is hardly 
possible to distinguish this mixture, when properly prepar- 
ed, from tea and rich cream. It is a very nourishing sub- 
stance also, and may, with that view, be recommended to 
invalids on shore. An egg thus prepared, may likewise 
answer for coffee. 


I].—OF ARTIFICIAL MINERAL WATERS. 


ALL waters which are distinguished from common wa- 
ter, by a peculiar smell, taste, colour, &c. and which, in 
consequence of these properties, cannot be applied to the 
purposes of domestic economy, have been distinguished 
by the appellation of mineral water. ‘These occur more 
or lest frequently in different parts of the earth, consti- 
tuting wells, springs, or fountains; sometimes of the tem- 
perature of the soil through which they pass 5 sometimes 
warm, and in some cases, even at the boiling tempera- 
ture. Many of these mineral springs attracted the atten- 
tion of mankind in the earliest ages, and were resorted to 
by those who laboured under diseases, and employed by 
them, either externally or internally, as a medicine. But 
it was not till towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
that any attempt was made to detect the ingredients of 
which these waters were composed, or to discover the sub- 
stances to which they owed their properties *. 

As soon as these properties were ascertained, philoso- 
phers, chemists, and mechanics, immediately endeavoured 
to infuse into common water similar ingredients ; and they 
have succeeded in making those of several sorts, in parti- 
cular, Seltzer water, Pyrmont, and Spa water, and the aci- 
dulous soda water. 

In the year 1795, that respectable physician Dr Pear- 

| sony 


* Thorason’s System of Chemistry, Vol. Il. p. 439. 
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son, of Leicester-Square in London, drew up, at the desire 
of the author, the following hints respecting water impreg- 
nated with fixed air, or the carbonic acid, as manufactured 
by J. Schweppe, late of Geneva. 

«¢ Three years ago, a person of the name of J. Schweppe, 
late of Geneva, called upon Dr Pearson, with a letter of 
introduction, to propose making those artificial mineral 
waters which -contain a large proportion of carbonic acid, 
or fixed air. | 

On examining the waters prepared by this artist, the Doc- 
tor found that they contained a much larger proportion of 
carbonic acid than he had ever seen before. » He believes 
Mr 3B contrives to make water contain four times 
its bulk of this acid air. Myr Schweppe manufactures these 
preparations at an expence which most persons wili think 
reasonable, and in any enna that be othe by 
the public. 

The advantages of water. so iliteantted are, 

1. That, at all times, in our country, may be ian ee a 
water, equal, or even superior, in all respects, to Pyrmont, 
Spa, Paulon, and other springs, whose virtues depend sole- 
iy on the quantity of carbonic acid air they contain. 

2. A still greater advantage 1s, that, by the means of wa- 
ter so highly impregnated, alkalies can be exhibited with 
much greater benefit than in any other way, and in ade- 
quate quantities, so.as to be not only not disagreeable, but 
highly grateful to both the stomach and palate. 

3. This preparation affords a most agreeable beverage, 
either with or without the alkaline salt, according to the 
palate. 

4. Such a beverage must be highly useful in many dis- 
eases, as it can be now prepared in a far superior manner, 
and at less expence, than heretofore. 

5. Such a beverage is highly salutary in the common way 
of living in this country, as, when mixed with wine, it is 
found, that a much smaller quantity of wine satishes the 
stoanadli and palate, than wine does alone. 

6. It is highly beneficial as a drink in the evening, to 
take off the acid apt to be produced in the stomach after 
wine and fuil meals, to dilute the fluids, when containing 
{00 much ifitating matter, to carry off such stimulating 

matter, 
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matter, and to strengthen the stomach. It is here suppose 
ed that the water contains alkali. 

Upon the whole, when we consider the effects of water 
impregnated as it is by Mr Schweppe, with carbonic acid 
and with alkali, both as a medicine, and an article of salu- 
tary luxury, 7 may be justly reckoned the greatest improvement 
an chet of the present age. 

If Mr Schweppe can contrive to prepare his water at a 
sufficiently small expence, and keep it in large vessels, it 
might be a valuable acquisition to the navy in particular, 
and also to the army, in the situation of an encampment *. ” 

III. 


« To many persons languishing under disease, the following informa- 
tion may be peculiarly acceptable, though it cannot be expected, that in 
every case the proposed remedies should answer. 

“< Seltzer Water,—from its pleasant taste and medical virtues, has been 
long in very general use. It has been very much recommended by phy- 
sicians for its antiseptic powers, consequently, for its utility in many of the 
febrile and other diseases of large towns. It is a powerful antiscorbutic. 
In bilious complaints it is particularly useful, by correcting the acrimony 
of that fluid, and assisting the tone of the stomach and bowels, by which 
pain and irritation are obviated or removed. In nervous affections, it is 
useful, by invigorating the general system, exalting the spirits, and re- 
moving weakness. ‘Fo the ill effects, whether nervous or bilious, which 
take. place, as the debilitating consequence of hard living, it is peculiarly 
adapted. It is most refreshing and salutary after excess in eating and 
drinking, by allaying the feverish heat and thirst generally arising there- 
from. 

“ By gently stimulating the nerves of the stomach, it increases di- 
gestion, prevents flatulences, promotes the secretions in general, parti- 
cularly that of the kidneys. 

“ With milk, it is a very useful remedy in consumptions, making the 
milk sit easy on the stomach. In most of the stages of the catarrh, or 
common cold, either in the head or lungs, it may be taken with great 
utility. With wine, or syrup, it affords a most wholesome and agreeable 
beverage. 

“ Ti is one of the safest, as well as most cooling drinks, for persons ex- 
hausted by much speaking, heated by dancing, or when quitting hot rooms 
or crowded assemblies.—It may be taken ia the quantity of a common beer 
glass at a time. : 

“ Acidulous Soda Water —These waters are well known to have great 
efficacy in complaints of the kidneys, ureters, or bladder, when these 
organs are either obstructed or irritated by calculous matter, or are in an 
irritable or corroded and ulcerated state. Whilst they abate the acri- 
mony of the humours, they dissolve and wash out the mucus, and clear 
the kidneys, ureters, and bladder, from any matter of this kind that 
may be lodged in them ; and tend, not only to prevent the generation of 
a calculus, or to stop the increase of one, but to diminish, as a igi nea 

suc 
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[il.—DiscHARGES FROM THE BODY. 


_ Besrpes the evacuations by stool, by urine, and by per- 
spiration, there are other discharges from the human body, 
some of greater and some of lesser importance, of which 
the following seem to require more particular attention, 
namely; 1. The semen. 2. The saliva. 3. The mucus of 
the nose. 4. The wax in the ears; and, 5. Artificial dis- 
charges by issues or setons. 

1, The semen isa discharge of infinite importance to the 
human frame, but, for obvious reasons, cannot be much 
dwelt upon in a work of a popular nature. ‘The later it is 
suffered to commence, the better ; and nature itself points 

out 


such as are already formed. They afford the most desirable relief in the 
strangury ; and when the urine is voided with pain and difficulty, and is 
thick and turbid, restore it in a short time to its natural appearance. 
In cases of acidity in the stomach, indigestion, 4nd some diarrheeas, these 
waters will be found very serviceable. Even in the gout, those who 
have taken these waters for the stone or gravel, have been cured of both 
diseases by means of them. 

“ ‘These waters may be taken to the quantity of a pint or more, daily, 
at three stated periods, morning, noon, and night, an hour previously to 
the several meals of the day. | 

“ If they should produce any uneasiness in the stomach, (which is sel- 


dom the case), a tea-spoonful or two of rum, brandy, or any spicy medi- 


cated tincture, may be added. . 
“‘ In very cold weather, they are sometimes best taken with warm milk. 
—No regimen is particularly required but such as temperance dictates. 
<¢ N. B. The three sorts of single, double, and triple Acidulous Soda 
Water, (so denominated from the quantity of soda salt they contain) are 
recommended to be taken in proportion as the stomach can bear, or as 
the disease requires a larger proportion of the soda. ‘The double is ge- 


merally used. 


“ Acidulous Rochelle Salt Water—A method of givmg the purgative 


-neutral salts, which should render them not ungrateful to the palate, and 


make them sit easy on the stomach, has long been a most desirable object 
in medicine; combined with acidulated water, they operate in a small 
dose ; and the Acidulous Rochelle Salt Water, is the most agreeable laxa+ 
tive, or purgative, which has been yet discovered. It is prepared in half 
pint bottles, the single containing two drachms, the double half an ounce 
of Rochelle Salt. One of these bottles may be taken in one or two doses, 
as is most convenient. When a purgative is required, it will sometimes 
be nesessary to take two of these bottles, which contain half an ounce of 
the salt.” 

It may be proper, however, to add, that many persons have, by the 


constant use of soda water, produced a laxity of the bowels which they 


could not stop. It may be of service, therefore, in costiveness. 
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out the proper period for renouncing such gratifications. 
If indulged in before the body is fully formed, it stints the 
growth, and brings on langour, debility, and various other 
disorders ; and if in old age, it is at all given way to, it soon 
hastens the unfortunate victim of vain desires to the grave. 
Manhood is the proper period of life for these gratifications, 
which are then natural and useful, but even then, they 
ought not to be indulged in to excess, for, according to the 
old maxim, Rara Venus juvat, frequens debilitat *. 

2. The nature and uses of the saliva have been already 
explained. It is certainly a most useful animal secretion, 
and ought not to be unnecessarily wasted by frequent spit- 
ting. ‘The custom of smoking tobacco also, would appear 
to be extremely prejudicial, at the same time, it must be 
admitted, that among the pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
who have exceeded 80 years of age, there are but few who 
have not been in the habit of taking tobacco in some shape 
or other, very freely, and yet they do not seem to have suf- 
fered from it+. Nature, therefore, seems to accommodate 
itself to bear such discharges, when they are regular] y per- 
severed in, without any material injury. 

3. The mucus of the nose, is intended by nature to pro- 
tect the olfactory nerves ; hence, every artificial means of 
increasing that secretion is preposterous, unless required 
-by some particular indisposition of the body. The taking 
of snuff, therefore, is in general reprehensible; and the 

indulgence 


* There are many works in which this subject is very fully discussed, 
as, in Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, 2d edit. chap. 9. 
p- 539.—Hufeland on the Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. II. book 2d. 
chap. 4. p. 165.—Valangin on Diet, chap. 5. p. 190.—Fothergill’s Rules 
for the Preservation of Health, p. 96.—Anderson’s Medical Remarks on 
Natural, Spontaneous, and Artificial Evacuation, p. 97—Lynch’s Guide 
to Health, p. 305, 306.—See Medicin des Hommes, p. 133.—Turn- 
bull’s Medical Works, p- 155; and many others, too numerous to men- 
t10n. 

+ See Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. Appendix, p. 117; also, p. 186 and 
189. In all about 300 persons above 80, who use tobacco in some shape 
or other, without having been injured by that practice. At the same 
time, though it may be of some use to those, who, like the sailors, are 
accustomed to a cold and moist atmosphere, yet the remonstrances of Dr 
Waterhouse against serars, as detrimental to youth, are certainly well 
founded. See Code of Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 559, &c. 


indulgence of sucha habit, must often be productive of 
— consequerices *. 

. The cerumen, Or wax secreted. by the glands of the 
Mie oa canal, is of great service in preserving that im- 
portant organ, the ear, in a proper state. But sometimes 
this secretion becomes tough and hard, or accumulates so 
much as to diminish the acuteness’ of hearinas 5 and sorme- 
times obstructs the passage of the ear, so as to occasion 
total deafness. Daily washing, with cold water, will 
strengthen that organ, more especially if accompanied with 
friction, by a flesh-brush, behind the ears.—This is a prac- 
tice that cannot be too strongly recommended. 

5. Issues, or artificial discharges of the humours of the 
body, have been strongly recommended for the cure of dis- 
ease, by various distinguished physicians; and a recent 
author has stated, that, in the course of a long and success 
ful practice, he had prescribed issues to all ages, but never 
could discover that they had any ill effect ; on the contrary,- 
he contends that they lessen repletion ; promote secretion 
and excretion; clear the skin of foul defedations, and 
brighten the complexion +. 


* See Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 532, where this 
subject is fully discussed. 

+ See Anderson’s Medical Remarks on Natural, Spontaneous, and 
Artificial Evacuation, p. 149, where other advantages attending this re- 
snedy are explained. 
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